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PREFACE. 


Many  find  much  fault  with  calling  professing  Christians,  that  differ 
one  firom  another  in  some  matters  of  opinion  ^  by  distinct  names  ; 
especially  calling  them  by  the  names  of  particular  men,  who  have 
distinguished  themselves  as  maintainers  and  promoters  of  those  opi- 
nions :  as  calling  some  professing  Christians  Arminiansj  from  Armi- 
Mus  ;  others  Arians,  from  Arius  ;  others  Socinians,  from  Socinus, 
and  the  like.  They  think  it  unjust  in  itself;  as  it  seems  to  suppose 
and  suggest,  that  the  persons  marked  out  by  these  names,  received 
those  doctrines  which  they  entertain,  out  of  regard  to,  and  reliance 
OB  those  men  al\cr  whom  they  are  named  ;  as  though  tliey  made  them 
their  rule  ;  in  the  same  manner,  as  the  followers  of  Christ  are  called 
CkrUtians ;  after  his  namO)  whom  they  regard  and  depend  upon,  as 
their  great  Head  and  Rule.  Whereas,  this  is  an  unjust  and  ground- 
less imputation  on  those  that  go  under  the  forementioned  denomina- 
tions. Thus  (say  they)  there  is  not  the  least  ground  to  suppose,  that 
the  chief  divines,  who  embrace  the  scheme  of  doctrine  M'hich  is,  by 
many,  called  Arminianism,  believe  it  the  more,  because  Arminius 
believed  it :  and  that  there  is  no  reason  to  think  any  other,  than  that 
they  sincerely  and  impartially  study  the  holy  scriptures,  and  enquire 
afler  the  mind  of  Christ,  with  as  much  judgment  and  sincerity,  as  any 
of  those  that  call  them  by  these  names  ;  that  they  seek  after  truth, 
and  are  not  careful  whether  they  think  exactly  as  Arminius  did  ;  yea, 
that,  in  some  things,  they  actually  diflcr  from  him.  This  practice  is 
abo  esteemed  actually  injurious  on  this  accounts  that  it  is  supposed 
naturally  to  lead  the  multitude  to  imagine  the  difference  between  per- 
sons thus  named,  and  others,  to  be  greater  than  it  is  ;  so  great,  as  if 
they  were  another  species  of  beings.  And  they  object  against  it  as 
arising  from  an  uncharitable,  narrow,  contracted  spirit  ;  which,  they 
say,  commonly  inclines  persons  to  confine  all  that  is  good  to  them- 
selves and  their  own  party,  and  to  make  a  wide  distinction  between 
themselves  and  others,  and  stigmatize  those  that  differ  from  them  with 
odious  names.  They  say,  moreover,  that  the  keeping  up  such  a  dis- 
tinction of  names,  has  a  direct  tendency  to  uphold  distance  and  dis- 
affection, and  keep  alive  mutual  hatred  among  Christians,  who  ought 
all  to  be  united  in  friendship  and  charity,  though  they  cannot,  in  all 
things,  think  alike. 

I  confess,  these  things  are  very  plausible  ;  and  I  will  not  dcny» 
that  there  are  some  unhappy  consequences  of  this  distinction  of 
names,  and  that  men's  infirmities  and  evil  dispositions  often  make  an 
ill  improvement  of  it.  But  yet,  I  humbly  conceive,  these  objections 
are  carried  far  beyond  reason*  The  generality  of  mankind  are  dis- 
posed enough,  and  a  great  deal  too  much,  to  uncharitableness,  and  to 
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be  censorious  and  bitter  towards  those  that  differ  from  them  m  reH- 
gious  opinions  :  which  evil  temper  of  mind  will  take  occasion  to 
exert  itself  from  many  things  in  themselves  innocent,  useful  and  ne- 
cessary. But  yet  there  is  no  necessity  to  suppose,  that  our  thus  dis- 
tinguishing  persons  of  different  opinions  by  different  names,  arises 
mainly  from  :in  uncharitable  spirit.  It  may  arise  from  the  disposition 
there  is  in  mankind  (whom  God  has  distinguished  with  an  ability  and 
inclination  for  speech)  to  improve  the  benefit  of  language,  in  the  pro- 
per use  and  design  of  names,  given  to  things  of  which  they  have  oflen 
occasion  to  speak,  which  is  to  enable  them  to  express  their  ideas  with 
ease  and  expedition,  without  being  encumbered  with  an  obscure  and 
difficult  circumlocution.  And  our  thus  distinguishing  persoQft  of  dif- 
ferent opinions  in  religious  matters  may  not  imply  any  morerihan  that 
there  is  a  difference;  a  difference  of  which  we  find  we  have  of\en  oc- 
casion to  take  notice :  and  it  is  always  a  defect  in  language,  in  such 
cases,  to  be  obliged  to  make  use  of  a  description,  instead  of  a  name. 
Thus  wc  have  often  occasion  to  speak  of  those  who  are  the  descen- 
dants of  the  ancient  inhabitants  of  France^  in  distinction  from  the 
descendants  of  the  inhabitants  of  Spain  ;  and  find  the  great  conve- 
nience of  those  distinguishing  words,  French  and  Spaniards;  by 
which  the  signification  of  our  minds  is  quick  and  easy,  and  our  speech 
is  delivered  from  the  buiden  of  a  continual  reiteration  of  diffuse  des- 
criptions, with  which  it  must  otherwise  be  embarrassed. 

That  there  is  occasion  to  speak  often  concerning  the  difference 
of  those,  who  in  their  general  scheme  of  divinity  agree  w^ith  these 
two  noted  men,  Calvin  and  Arminius,  is  what  the  practice  of  the 
latter  confesses ;  who  are  oflen,  in  their  discourses  and  writings, 
taking  notice  of  the  supposed  absurd  and  pernicious  opinions  of  the 
former  sort.  And  therefore  the  making  use  of  different  names  in  this 
case  cannot  reasonably  be  objected  against,  as  a  thing  which  must 
come  from  so  bad  a  cause  as  they  assign.  It  is  easy  to  be  accounted 
for,  without  supposing  it  to  arise  from  any  other  source,  than  the  exi- 
gence of  the  case,  whereby  mankind  express  those  things,  which  they 
have  frequent  occasion  to  mention,  by  certain  distinguishing  names. 
It  is  an  effect,  similar  to  what  we  see  in  cases  innumerable,  where 
the  cause  is  not  at  all  blameworthy. 

Nevertheless,  at  first,  I  had  thoughts  of  carefully  avoiding  the 
use  of  the  appellation,  Arminian,  in  this  Treatise.  But  I  soon  found 
I  should  be  put  to  great  difficulty  by  it ;  and  that  my  discourse  would 
be  too  much  encumbered  with  circumlocution,  instead  of  a  name, 
which  would  better  express  the  thing  intended.  And  therefore  I  must 
ask  the  excuse  of  such  as  are  apt  to  be  offended  with  things  of  this 
nature,  that  I  have  so  freely  used  the  term  Arminian  in  the  following 
Discourse.  I  profess  it  to  be  without  any  design  to  stigmatize  per- 
sons of  any  sort  with  a  name  of  reproach,  or  at  all  to  make  them  ap- 
pear more  o<lious.  If,  when  I  had  occasion  to  speak  of  those  Divines 
who  are  commonly  called  by  this  name,  I  had,  instead  of  styling  them 
Arminians,  called  them  '*  these  men,^^  as  Dr.  Whitby  does  Calvinis" 
tic  Divines,  it  probably  would  not  have  been  taken  any  better,  or 
thought  to  show  a  better  temper,  or  more  good  manners.  I  have 
done  as  I  would  be  done  by,  in  this  matter.  However  the  term  Cal* 
tinistic  is,  in  these  days,  among  most,  a  term  of  greater  reproach 
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than  the  term  Arminian ;  yet  I  should  not  take  it  at  all  amiss,  to  be 
called  a  CalvinisU  for  distinction's  sake  :  though  I  utterly  disclaim  a 
dependence  on  Calvin,  or  believing  the  doctrines  which  I  hold,  be- 
cause he  believed  and  taught  them  ;  and  cannot  justly  be  charged 
with  believing  in  every  thing  just  as  he  taught. 

But,  lest  I  should  really  be  an  occasion  of  injury  to  some  per- 
sons, 1  would  hero  give  notice,  that  though  I  generally  speak  of  that 
doctrine,  concerning  Free-will  and  moral  Agency,  which  I  oppose,  as 
an  Arminian  doctrine  ;  yet  I  would  not  he  understood  as  asserting, 
that  every  Divine  or  Author,  whom  I  have  occasion  to  mention  as 
maintaining  that  doctrine,  was  properly  an  Arminian^  or  one  of  that 
sort  which  is  commonly  called  by  that  name.  Some  of  them  went 
hi  beyond  the  Arminians;  and  1  would  by  no  means  charge  Armi' 
viant  in  general  with  all  the  corrupt  doctrine,  which  these  maintain- 
ed. Thus,  for  instance,  it  would  be  very  injurious,  if  I  should  rank 
Arndnuin  Divines,  in  general,  with  such  Authors  as  Mr.  Chubb.  I 
doubt  not,  many  of  tliem  have  some  of  his  doctrines  in  abhorrence  ; 
though  he  agrees,  for  the  most  part,  with  ArminianSy  in  his  notion  of 
the  Freedom  of  the  Will.  And,  on  the  other  hand,  though  I  suppose 
this  notion  to  be  a  leading  article  in  the  Arminian  scheme,  that  which, 
if  pursued  in  its  consequences,  will  truly  infer,  or  naturally  lead  to  all 
the  rest ;  yet  I  do  not  charge  all  that  have  held  this  doctrine,  with 
being  Arminians.  For  whatever  may  be  the  consequences  of  the 
doctrine  really,  yet  some  that  hold  this  doctrine,  may  not  own  nor 
see  these  consequences  ;  and  it  would  be  unjust,  in  many  instances, 
to  charge  every  Author  with  believing  and  maintaining  all  the  real 
consequences  of  his  avowed  doctrines.  And  I  desire  it  may  be  par- 
ticularly noted,  that  though  I  have  occasion,  in  the  following  Dis- 
course, often  to  mention  the  Author  of  the  hook,  entitled  An  Essay 
on  the  Freedom  of  the  Will,  in  God  and  the  Creature,*  ^as  holding 
that  notion  of  Freedom  of  Will,  which  I  o|)pose  ;  yet  I  do  notpieanT 
to  call  him  an  Arminian :  however,  in  that  doctrine  he  agrees  with 
Arminians,  and  departs  from  the  current  and  general  opinion  of  Cal' 
tinists.  If  the  Author  of  that  Essay  he  the  same  as  it  is  commonly 
ascribed  to,  he  doubtless  was  not  one  tliat  ought  to  bear  that  name. 
But  however  good  a  Divine  he  was  in  many  respects,  yet  that  parti- 
cular Arminian  doctrine  which  he  maintained,  is  never  the  better  for 
being  held  by  such  an  one  :  nor  is  there  less  need  of  opposing  it  on 
that  account,  but  rather  more  :  as  it  will  be  likely  to  have  the  more 
pernicious  influence,  for  being  taught  by  a  Divine  of  his  name  and 
character  ;  supposing  the  doctrine  to  be  wrong,  and  in  itself  to  be  of 
an  ill  tendency. 

I  have  nothing  further  to  say  by  way  of  preface  ;  but  only  to  be- 
speak the  Reader's  candour,  and  calm  attention  to  what  I  have  writ- 
ten. The  subject  is  of  such  importance,  as  to  demand  attention,  and 
the  most  thorough  consideration.  Of  all  kinds  of  knowledge  that  we 
can  ever  obtain,  the  knowledge  of  God,  and  the  knowledge  of  our- 
selves, are  the  most  important.  As  religion  is  the  great  business  for 
which  we  are  created,  and  on  which  our  happiness  depends  ;  and  as 

♦  Tliis  E^say  has  been  generally  aseribed  to  Dr.  Watts,  and  is  included  in  his 
works.     W. 
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religion  consists  in  an  intercourse  between  ourselves  and  our  Maker  ; 
and  so  has  its  foundation  in  God's  nature  and  ours,  and  in  the  rela- 
tion that  God  and  we  stand  in  to  each  other  ;  therefore  a  true  know- 
ledge of  both  must  be  needful,  in  order  to  true  religion.  But  the 
knowledge  of  ourselves  consists  chiefly  in  right  apprehensions  con- 
cerning those  two  chief  facultie:>  of  our  nature*  the  understanding 
and  mil.  Both  arc  very  important :  yet  tlie  science  of  the  latter 
must  be  confessed  to  be  of  greatest  moment ;  inasmuch  as  all  virtue 
and  religion  have  their  seat  more  immediately  in  the  wilU  consisting 
more  especially  in  right  acts  and  habits  of  tins  faculty.  And  the 
grand  question  about  the  Freedom  of  the  Will,  is  the  main  point-that 
belongs  to  the  science  of  the  Will.  Therefore,  I  say,  the  importance 
of  this  subject  greatly  demands  the  attention  of  Christians,  and  espe- 
cially of  Divines.  But  as  to  my  manner  of  handling  the  subject,  I 
would  be  far  from  presuming  to  say,  that  it  is  such  as  demands  the 
attention  of  the  Reader  to  what  I  have  written.  I  am  ready  to  own, 
that  in  this  matter  I  depend  on  the  Reader's  courtesy.  But  only  thus 
far  I  may  have  some  colour  for  putting  in  a  claim ;  that  if  the  Reader 
be  disposed  to  pass  his  censure  on  what  I  have  written,  I  may  be  fully 
and  patiently  heard,  and  well  attended  to,  before  I  am  condemned. 
However,  this  is  what  I  would  humbly  ask  of  my  Readers  ;  together 
with  the  prayers  of  all  sincere  lovers  of  truth,  that  I  may  have  much 
of  that  spirit  which  Christ  promised  his  disciples,  which  guides  into 
all  truth  ;  and  that  the  blessed  and  powerful  influences  of  this  spirit 
would  make  truth  victorious  in  the  world. 


CAREFUL  AND  STRICT  ENaUIRY, 


4-c. 


PART  I. 

WHEREIN  ARE  EXPLAINED  AND  STATED  VARIOUS  TERMS  AND 
THINGS  BELONGING  TO  THE  SUBJECT  OF  THE 
ENSUING  DISCOURSE. 


SECT.   I. 

Concerning  the  Nature  of  the  Will. 

It  may  possibly  be  thought,  that  there  is  no  great  need  of 
going  about  to  define  or  describe  the  Will ;  this  word  being 
generally  as  well  understood  as  any  other  words  we  can  use  to 
explain  it :  and  so  perhaps  it  would  be,  had  not  philosophers, 
metaphysicians  and  polemic  divines  brought  the  matter  into 
obscurity  by  the  things  they  have  said  of  it.  But  since  it  is 
so,  I  think  it  may  be  of  some  use,  and  will  tend  to  greater 
clearness  in  the  following  discourse,  to  say  a  few  things  con- 
cerning it. 

And  therefore  I  observe,  that  the  Will  (without  any  meta- 
physical refining)  is.  That  by  which  the  mind  chooses  any  thing. 
The  faculty  of  the  Will^  is  that  power,  or  principle  of  mind, 
by  which  it  is  capable  of  choosing :  an  act  of  the  Will  is  the 
same  as  an  act  of  choosing  or  choice. 

If  any  think  it  is  a  more  perfect  definition  of  the  Will,  to 
say,  that  it  is  that  by  which  the  soul  either  chooses  or  refuses  ; 
I  am  content  with  it :  though  I  think  it  enough  to  say.  It  is 
that  by  which  the  soul  chooses :  for  in  every  act  of  Will  what- 
soever, the  mind  chooses  one  thing  rather  than  another ;  it 
chooses  something  rather  than  the  contrary,  or  rather  than  the 
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want  or  non-existence  of  that  thing.  So  in  every  act  of  re- 
fusal, the  mind  chooses  tiie  absence  of  the  thing  refused  ;  the 
positive  and  the  negative  are  set  before  the  mind  for  its 
choice,  and  it  chooses  the  negative  ;  and  the  mind^s  making 
its  choice  in  that  case  is  properly  the  act  of  the  Will :  the 
WilPs  determining  between  the  two,  is  a  voluntary  determina- 
tion ;  but  that  is  the  same  thing  as  making  a  choice.  So  that 
by  whatever  names  we  call  the  act  of  the  Will,  choosing,  re- 
fusing, approving,  disapproving,  liking,  disliking,  embracing, 
rejecting,  determining,  directing,  commanding,  forbidding,  in- 
clining or  being  averse,  being  pleased  or  displeased  toith  ;  all 
may  be  reduced  to  this  of  choosing.  For  the  soul  to  act  volvn- 
tardy^  is  evermore  to  act  electively. 

Mr.  Locke*  says,  "  The  Will  signitics  nothing  but  a 
power  or  ability  to  prefer  or  choose,'*''  And,  in  the  foregoing 
page,  he  says,  "  The  word  preferring  seems  best  to  express 
the  act  of  volition  ;"  but  adds,  that  "  it  does  it  not  precisely ; 
for,  though  a  man  would  prefer  flying  to  walking,  yet  who 
can  say  he  ever  wUls  it  V  But  the  mstance  he  mentions,  docs 
not  prove  that  there  is  any  thing  else  in  willing^  but  merely 
preferring :  for  it  should  be  considered  what  is  the  immediate 
object  of  the  Will,  with  respect  to  a  man^^s  walking,  or  any 
other  external  action;  which  is  not  being  removed  from  one 
place  to  another ;  on  the  earth,  or  through  the  air  ;  these  are 
remoter  objects  of  preference  ;  but  such  or  such  an  immediate 
exertion  of  himself.  The  thing  next  chosen,  or  preferred, 
when  a  man  wills  to  walk,  is  not  his  being  removed  to  such  a 
place  where  he  would  be,  but  such  an  exertion  and  motion  of 
his  legs  and  feet,  &c.  in  order  to  it.  And  his  willing  such  an 
alteration  in  his  body  in  the  present  moment,  is  nothing  else 
but  his  choosing  or  preferring  such  an  alteration  in  his  body 
at  such  a  moment,  or  his  liking  it  better  than  the  forbearance 
of  it.  And  God  has  so  made  and  established  the  human  na- 
ture, the  soul  being  united  to  a  body  in  proper  state,  that  the 
soul  preferring  or  choosing  such  an  immediate  exertion  or  al- 
teration of  the  body,  such  an  alteration  instantaneously  fol- 
lows. There  is  nothing  else  in  the  actions  of  my  mind,  that 
I  am  conscious  of  while  I  walk,  but  only  my  preferring  or 
choosing,  through  successive  moments,  that  there  should  be 
such  alterations  of  my  external  sensations  and  motions  ;  toge- 
ther with  a  concurring  habitual  expectation  that  it  will  be  so  ; 
having  ever  found  by  experience,  that  on  such  an  immediate 
preference,  such  sensations  and  motions  do  actually,  instanta- 
neously, and  constantly  arise.  But  it  is  not  so  in  the  case  of 
flying :  though  a  man  may  be  said  remotely  to  choose  or  pre- 
fer flying :  yet  he  docs  not  prefer,  or  desire,  under  circum* 

'''  Human  Undcrstauding.    Edit.  7.  vol.  i.  p.  197.   . 
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stances  in  view,  any  immediate  exertion  of  the  members  of  his 
body  in  order  to  it ;  because  he  has  no  expectation  that  he 
should  obtain  the  desired  end  by  any  such  exertion ;  and  he 
does  not  prefer,  or  incline  to,  any  bodily  exertion,  under  this 
apprehended  circumstance,  of  its  being  wholly  in  vain.  So 
that  if  we  carefully  distinguish  the  proper  objects  of  the  several 
acts  of  the  Will,  it  will  not  appear  by  this,  and  such  I^e  in- 
stances, that  there  is  any  difference  between  volition  and  pre* 
ference  ;  or  that  a  man^s  choosing,  liking  best,  or  being  best 
pleased  with  a  thing,  are  not  the  same  with  his  willing  that 
thing.  Thus  an  act  of  the  Will  is  commonly  expressed  by  its 
phasing  a  man  to  do  thus  or  thus ;  and  a  man  doing  as  he  wills^ 
and  doing  as  he  pleases^  are  in  common  speech  the  same 
thing. 

Mr.  Locke*  says,  "  The  Will  is  perfectly  distinguished 
from  Desire ;  which  in  the  very  same  action  may  have  a  quite 
cmitrary  tendency  from  that  which  our  Wills  set  us  upon.  A 
man,  says  he,  whom  I  cannot  denv,  may  oblige  me  to  use 
persuasions  to  another,  which,  at  tne  same  time  I  am  speak- 
ing, I  maywish  may  not  prevail  on  him.  In  this  case,  it  is 
plain  the  Will  and  Desire  run  counter/^  I  do  not  suppose, 
that  WiUmA  Desire  are  words  of  precisely  the  same  si^[nifi- 
cation  :  WiU  seems  to  be  a  word  of  a  more  general  significa- 
tion, extending  to  things  present  and  absent.  Desire  respects 
something  absent.  I  may  prefer  my  present  situation  and 
posture,  suppose  sitting  still,  or  having  my  eyes  open,  and  so 
may  trtZZ  it.  But  yet  I  cannot  think  they  are  so  entirely  dis- 
tinct, that  they  can  ever  be  properly  said  to  run  counter.  A 
man  never,  in  any  instance,  wills  any  thing  contrary  to  his  de- 
sires, or  desires  any  thing  contrary  to  his  Will.  The  fore- 
mentioned  instance,  which  Mr.  Locke  produces,  is  no  proof 
that  he  ever  does.  He  may,  on  some  consideration  or  other 
wiU  to  utter  speeches  which  have  a  tendency  to  persuade  an- 
other, and  still  may  desire  that  they  may  not  persuade  him ; 
bat  yet  his  Will  and  Desire  do  not  run  counter  at  all :  the 
thing  which  he  wills,  the  very  same  he  desires ;  and  he  does 
not  will  a  thing,  and  desire  the  contrary^  in  any  particular.  In 
this  instance,  it  is  not  carefully  observed,  what  is  the  thing 
willed,  and  what  is  the  thing  desired  :  if  it  were,  it  would  be 
found,  that  Will  and  Desire  do  not  clash  in  the  least.  The 
tiling  willed  on  some  consideration,  is  to  utter  such  words ; 
and  certainly,  the  same  consideration  so  influences  him,  that 
he  does  not  desire  the  contrary  ;  all  things  considered,  he 
chooses  to  utter  such  words,  and  does  not  desire  not  to  utter 
theuL  And  so  as  to  the  thing  which  Mr.  Locke  speaks  of  as 
desired^  viz.  That  the  words,  though  they  tend  to  persuade, 
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should  not  be  effectual  to  that  end,  his  Will  is  not  contrary  to 
this ;  he  does  not  will  that  they  should  be  effectual,  but  rather 
wills  that  they  should  not,  as  he  desires.  In  order  to  prove 
that  die  Will  and  Dcf&ire  may  run  counter^i  it  should  be  shown 
that  they  may  be  contrary  one  to  the  other  in  the  same  thing, 
or  with  respect  to  the  very  same  object  of  Will  or  desire :  but 
here  the  objects  are  two ;  and  in  each,  taken  by  themselves, 
the  Will  and  Desire  Hfp:ee.  And  it  is  no  wonder  that  they 
should  not  agree  in  d^erent  things,  though  but  little  distin- 
guished in  their  nature.  The  Will  may  not  aeree  with  tho* 
Will,  nor  Desire  agree  with  Desire,  in  different  things.  As  in 
this  very  instance  which  Mr.  Locke  mentions,  a  person  may, 
on  some  consideration,  desire  to  use  persuasions,  and  at  the 
same  time  may  desire  they  may  not  prevail ;  but  yet  no  body 
will  say,  that  Desire  runs  counter  to  Desire  ;  or  that  this  proves 
that  Desire  is  perfectly  a  distinct  thing  from  Desire. — The  like 
might  be  observed  of  the  other  instance  Mr.  Locke  produces, 
of  a  man^s  desiring  to  be  eased  of  pain,  iic. 

But,  not  to  dwell  any  longer  on  this,  whether  Desire  and 
Witt^  aqd  whether  Preference  and  Volition  be  precisely  the 
same  things,  I  trust  it  will  be  allowed  by  all,  that  in  every  act 
of  wiU  there  is  an  act  of  choice  /  that  in  every  volition  there  is 
^preferences  or  a  prevailing  inclination  of  the  soul,  whereby, 
at  that  instant,  it  is  out  of  a  state  of  perfect  indifference,  with 
respect  to  the  direct  object  of  the  volition.  So  that  in  every 
act,  or  going  forth  of  the  Will,  there  is  some  preponderation 
of  the  mind,  one  way  rather  than  another ;  and  the  soul  had 
rather  have  or  do  one  thing,  than  another,  or  than  not  to  have 
or  do  that  thing  ;  and  that  where  there  is  absolutely  no  pre- 
ferring or  choosing,  but  a  perfect,  continuing  equilibrium, 
there  is  no  volition. 


SECT.  II. 
Concerning  the  Determination  of  the  Will, 

By  determining  the  Will,  if  the  phrase  be  used  with  any 
meaning,  must  be  intended,  causing  that  the  act  of  the  Will 
or  Choice  should  be  thus,  and  not  otherwise :  and  the  Will  is 
said  to  be  determined,  when,  in  consequence  of  some  action, 
or  influence,  its  choice  is  directed  to,  and  fixed  upon  a  parti- 
cular object.  As  when  we  speak  of  the  determination  of  mo- 
tion, we  mean  causing  the  motion  of  the  body  to  be  in  such 
a  direction,  rather  than  another. 

The  Determination  of  the  Will,  supposes  an  effect,  which 
must  have  a  cause.  If  the  Will  be  determined,  there  is  a  De- 
termhier.     This  must  be  supposed  to  be  intended  even  by 
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them  that  say  the  Will  determines  itself.  If  it  be  so,  the  Will 
is  both  Determiner  and  determined ;  it  is  a  cause  that  acts 
and  produces  effects  upon  itself,  and  is  the  object  of  its  own 
influence  and  action. 

With  respect  to  that  grand  enquiry,  *'  What  determbei 
the  Will  ?^^  it  would  be  very  tedious  and  unnecessary,  at  pre- 
sent,  to  examine  all  the  various  opinions,  which  have  been 
advanced  concerning  this  matter;  nor  is  it  needful  that  I 
should  enter  into  a  particular  discussion  of  all  points  debated 
in  disputes  on  that  other  question,  ^  Whether  the  Will  always 
Mlows  the  last  dictate  of  the  understanding  V^  It  is  sufficient 
to  my  present  purpose  to  say.  It  is  that  motive^  which^  as  it 
stands  tn  the  view  of  the  mind^  is  the  strongest^  that  determines 
the  Wm.  But  it  may  be  necessary  that  I  should  a  little  ex- 
l^ain  my  meaning. 

By  motive^  I  mean  the  whole  of  that  which  moves,  ex- 
cites, or  invites  the  mind  to  volition,  whether  that  be  one 
thing  singly,  or  many  things  conjunctly.  Many  particular 
things  may  concur,  and  unite  their  strength,  to  induce  the 
nund  ;  and  when  it  is  so,  all  together  are  as  one  complex  mo- 
tive. And  when  I  speak  of  the  strongest  motive,  I  have  re* 
spect  to  the  strength  of  the  whole  that  operates  to  induce  a 
imrticular  act  of  volition,  whether  that  be  the  strength  of  one 
thing  alone,  or  of  many  together. 

Whatever  is  objectively*  a  motive,  in  this  sense,  must  be 
something  that  is  extant  in  the  view  or  apprehension  oftheun^ 
derstanding,  or  perceiving  faculty.  Nothing  can  induce  or 
invite  the  mind  to  will  or  act  any  thing,  any  further  than  it  is 
perceived,  or  is  some  way  or  other  in  the  mind^s  view ;  for 
what  is  wholly  unperceived  and  perfectly  out  of  the  mind^s 
view,  cannot  affect  the  mind  at  all.  It  is  most  evident,  that 
nothing  is  in  the  mind,  or  reaches  it,  or  takes  any  hold  of  it, 
any  otherwise  than  as  it  is  perceived  or  thought  of. 

And  I  think  it  must  also  be  allowed  by  all,  that  every  thing 
that  is  properly  called  a  motive,  excitement,  or  inducement  to 
a  perceiving,  willing  agent,  has  some  sort  and  degree  of  ten- 
dency^ or  cStvantage  to  move  or  excite  the  Will,  previous  to 
the  effect,  or  to  the  act  of  the  Will  excited.  This  previous 
tendency  of  the  motive  is  what  I  call  the  ^^ren^t A  of  the  motive. 

*  This  appears  to  be  the  author's  meaning,  in  order  to  preserve  a  consistency 
with  hb  professed  sentiment  of  divine  influence.  He  believed  that  a  real  chris* 
tian's  mind  is  bom  of  the  Spirit ;  and  that  such  a  state  of  mind  induces  one  choice 
rather  than  another.  But  ne  could  not  maintain  that  dSmnt  influence,  which  is 
a  mMeetiee  eauie  of  one  voUtion  rather  than  another,  must  be  "  in  the  view  or 
appr^eosion  of  the  understanding."  For  "  the  wind  bloweth  where  it  listeth, 
and  thou  hearest  the  sound  thereof,  but  canst  not  tell  whence  it  cometh,  and 
whither  it  goeth :  so  is  every  one  Uiat  is  bom  of  the  Spirit.**  Beside,  the  most 
proper  acceptation  of  the  term  **  motive"  seems  to  plead  in  favour  of  the  restrio> 
tkm  suggested  in  the  text  by  the  word  "objectively ;"  and  the  use  of  this  dis* 
txnctioD  may  appear  more  fully  hereafter. — ^W. 
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That  motive  which  has  a  less  degree  of  previous  advantage, 
or  tendency  to  move  the  will,  or  which  appears  less  inviting, 
as  It  stands  in  the  view  of  the  mind,  is  what  I  call  a  loeoicr 
motive.  On  the  contrary,  that  which  appears  most  inviting, 
and  has,  by  what  appears  concerning  it  to  the  understanding 
or  apprehension,  the  greatest  degree  of  previous  tendency  to 
excite  and  induce  the  choice,  is  what  I  call  the  strongest  mo* 
tive.  And  in  this  sense,  I  suppose  the  Will  is  always  deter- 
mined by  the  strongest  motive. 

Things  that  exist  in  the  view  of  the  mind  have  their 
strength,  tendency,  or  advantage  to  move,  or  excite  its  Will, 
from  many  things  appertaining  to  the  nature  and  circumstances 
of  the  tMng  viewed^  the  nature  and  circumstances  of  the  mmd 
that  views^  and  the  degree  and  manner  of  its  view  ;  of  which  it 
would  perhaps  be  hard  to  make  a  perfect  enumeration.  Bot 
so  much  I  think  may  be  determined  in  general,  without  room 
for  controversy,  that  whatever  is  perceived  or  apprehended  by 
an  intelligent  and  voluntary  a^ent,  which  has  the  nature  and 
influence  of  a  motive  to  volition  or  choice,  is  considered  or 
viewed  a«  good}  nor  has  it  any  tendency  to  engage  the  elec* 
tion  of  the  soul  in  any  further  degree  than  it  appears  such. 
For  to  say  otherwise,  would  be  to  say,  that  things  tnat  appear, 
have  a  tendency,  by  the  appearance  they  make,  to  engage 
the  mind  to  elect  them,  some  other  way  than  by  their  appear- 
ing eligible  to  it ;  which  is  absurd.  And  therefore  it  must  be 
true,  in  some  sense,  that  the  Will  always  isj  as  the  greatest 
ttpparent  good  is.  But  only,  for  the  right  understanding  of 
this,  two  things  must  be  well  and  distinctly  observed. 

1.  It  must  be  observed  in  what  sense  I  use  the  term 
^*  good ;"  namely,  as  of  the  same  import  with  ^^  agreeable.^^ 
To  appear  good  to  the  mind,  as  I  use  the  phrase,  is  the  same  as 
to  appear  agreeable^  or  seem  pleasing  to  the  mind.  Certainly, 
nothing  appears  inviting  and  eligible  to  the  mind,  or  tending 
to  engage  its  inclination  and  choice,  considered  as  evil  or  dis" 
agre^Me  ;  nor  indeed,  as  indifferent^  and  neither  agreeable 
nor  disagreeable.  But  if  it  tends  to  draw  the  inclination,  and 
move  the  Will,  it  must  be  under  the  notion  of  that  which 
suits  the  mind.  And  therefore  that  must  have  the  greatest 
tendency  to  attract  and  engage  it,  which,  as  it  stands  in  the 
mind^s  view,  suits  it  best,  and  pleases  it  most ;  and  in  that 
sense,  is  the  greatest  apparent  good  :  to  say  otherwise,  is  lit- 
tle, if  any  thing,  short  of  a  direct  and  plain  contradiction. 

The  word  ^'  good,^^  in  this  sense,  includes  in  its  significa- 
tion, the  removal  or  avoiding  of  evil,  or  of  that  which  is  dis- 
agreeable and  uneasy.  It  is  agreeable  and  pleasing,  to  avoid 
what  is  disagreeable  and  displeasing,  and  to  have  uneasiness 
removed.  So  that  here  is  included  what  Mr.  Locke  supposes 
determines  Will.    For  when  he  speaks  of  ^'  uneasiness,^*  as 
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determiniiig  the  Will,  he  must  be  understood  as  suppoaiiig 
that  the  end  or  aim  which  governs  in  the  voHtion  or  act  of 
preference,  is  the  avoiding  or  the  removal  of  that  uneasiness ; 
and  that  is  the  same  thing  as  choosing  and  seeking  what  is 
more  easy  and  agreeable. 

2.  When  I  say,  that  the  Will  is  as  the  greatest  apparent 
good,  or,  (as  1  have  explamed  it)  that  volition  has  always  for 
its  object  the  thing  which  appears  most  agreeable ;  it  must  be 
carefully  observed,  to  avoid  confusion  and  needless  objection, 
that  1  speak  of  the  direct  and  immediate  object  of  the  act  of 
volition ;  and  not  some  object  to  which  the  act  of  Will  has 
only  an  indirect  and  remote  respect.  Many  acts  of  volition  have 
some  remote  relation  to  an  object,  that  is  different  from  the 
thing  most  immediately  willed  and  chosen.  Thus,  when  a 
drunkard  has  his  liquor  before  him,  and  he  has  to  choose  whe- 
ther to  drink  it,  or  no ;  the  immediate  objects,  about  which 
his  present  volition  is  conversant,  and  between  which  his 
choice  now  decides,  are  his  own  acis^  in  drinking  the  liquor,  or 
letting  it  alone ;  and  this  will  certainly  be  done  according  to 
what,  in  the  present  view  of  his  mind,  taken  in  the  whole  of 
it,  IB  most  agreeable  to  him.  If  he  chooses  to  drink  it,  and 
not  to  lei  it  alone ;  then  this  action,  as  it  stands  in  the  view  of 
his  mind,  with  all  that  belongs  to  its  appearance  there,  is  more 
agreeable  and  pleasing  than  letting  it  alone. 

But  the  objects  to  which  this  act  of  volition  may  relate 
more  remotely,  and  between  which  his  choice  may  determine 
more  indirectly,  are  the  present  pleasure  the  man  expects  by 
drinking,  and  the  future  misery  which  he  judges  will  be  the 
consequence  of  it ;  he  may  judge  that  this  future  misery, 
when  it  comes,  will  be  more  disagreeable  and  unpleasant,  than 
refraining  from  drinking  now  would  be.  But  these  two  things 
are  not  the  proper  objects  that  the  act  of  volition  spoken  of 
is  next  conversant  about.  For  the  act  of  Will  spoken  of,  is 
concerning  present  drinking  or  forbearing  to  drink.  If  he  wills 
to  drink,  then  drinking  is  the  proper  object  of  the  act  of  his 
Will ;  and  drinking,  on  some  account  or  other,  now  appears 
most  agreeable  to  him,  and  suits  him  best.  If  he  chooses  to 
refrain,  then  refraining  is  -the  immediate  object  of  his  Will, 
and  is  most  pleasing  to  him.  If  in  the  choice  he  makes  in  the 
case,  he  prefers  a  present  pleasure  to  a  future  advantage, 
which  he  judges  will  be  greater  when  it  comes ;  then  a  lesser 
present  pleasure  appears  more  agreeable  to  him  than  a  greater 
advantage  at  a  distance.  If  on  the  contrary  a  future  advan- 
tage is  preferred,  then  that  appears  most  agreeable,  and  suits 
him  best.  And  so  still,  the  present  volition  is,  as  the  greatest 
apparent  good  at  present  is. 

I  have  rather  chosen  to  express  myself  thus,  "  that  the 
Will  always  is  as  the  greatest  apparent  good,''  or  "  as  what 
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appears  most  agreeable,'^  than  to  say  that  the  Will  is  deter- 
mined by  the  greatest  appiu'ent  good/^  or  ^^  by  what  seems 
most  agreeable  ;^^  because  an  appearing  most  agreeable  to  the 
mind,  and  the  mind^s  preferring,  seem  scarcely  distinct.  If 
strict  propriety  of  speech  be  insisted  on,  it  may  more  properly 
be  said,  that  the  voluntary  ojction^  which  is  the  immediate 
consequence  of  the  mind^s  choice,  is  determined  by  that  which 
appears  most  agreeable,  than  the  choice  itself;  but  that  volu 
tion  itself  is  always  determined  by  that  in  or  about  the  mind^s 
view  of  the  object,  which  causes  it  to  appear  most  agreeable. 
I  say,  ^^  in  or  about  the  mind^s  view  of  the  object  ;^^  because 
what  has  influence  to  render  an  object  in  view  agreeable,  is 
not  only  what  appears  in  the  object  viewed,  but  also  the  num* 
ner  of  the  view,  and  the  state  and  drcumstances  of  the  mind 
that  views.  Particularly  to  enumerate  all  thines  pertaining 
to  the  mind^s  view  of  the  objects  of  volition,  which  have  in- 
fluence in  their  appearing  agreeable  to  the  mind,  would  be  a 
matter  of  no  small  difficulty,  and  might  require  a  treatise  bv 
itself,  and  is  not  necessary  to  my  present  purpose.  1  shaU 
therefore  only  mention  some  things  in  general.   ^ 

I.  One  thing  that  makes  an  object  proposed  to  choice 
agreeable,  is  the  apparent  nature  and  circumstances  of  the  object. 
And  there  are  various  things  of  this  sort,  that  have  influence 
in  rendering  the  object  more  or  less  agreeable ;  as 

1.  That  which  appears  in  the  object,  rendering  it  beautiful 
and  pleasant,  or  deformed  and  irksome  to  the  mind  ;  viewing  it 
as  it  is  in  itself 

2.  The  apparent  degree  of  pleasure  or  trouble  attending 
the  object,  or  the  consequence  of  it.  Such  concomitants  and 
consequences  being  viewed  as  circumstances  of  the  object,  are 
to  be  considered  as  belonging  to  it ;  and  as  it  were  parts  of  it, 
as  it  stands  in  the  mind^s  view  a  proposed  object  of  choice. 

3.  The  apparent  state  of  the  pleasure  or  trouble  that  ap- 
pears, with  respect  to  distance  of  time  ;  being  either  nearer  or 
farther  ofi*.  It  is  a  thing  in  itself  agreeable  to  the  mind,  to  have 
pleasure  speedily ;  and  disagreeable  to  have  it  delayed  :  so  that 
if  there  oe  two  equal  degrees  of  pleasure  set  in  the  mind^s 
view,  and  all  other  things  are  equal,  but  one  is  beheld  as  near, 
and  the  other  afar  off*;  the  nearer  will  appear  most  agreeable, 
and  so  will  be  chosen.  Because,  though  the  agreeameness  of 
the  objects  be  exactly  equal,  as  viewed  in  themselves,  yet  not 
as  viewed  in  their  circumstances ;  one  of  them  having  the  ad- 
ditional agreeableness  of  the  circumstance  of  nearness. 

II.  Another  thing  that  contributes  to  the  agreeableness  of 
an  object  of  choice,  as  it  stands  in  the  mind^s  view,  is  the  man* 
ner  of  the  view.  If  the  object  be  somethinff  which  appears 
connected  with  future  pleasure,  not  only  will  the  degree  of  ap- 
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parent  pleasure  have  influence,  but  also  the  manner  of  the 
view,  especially  in  two  respects. 

1.  With  respect  to  the  degree  of  assent^  with  which  the 
mind  judges  the  pleasure  to  to  future.  Because  it  is  more 
agreeable  to  have  a  certain  happiness,  than  an  uncertain  one ; 
ind  a  pleasure  viewed  as  more  probable,  all  other  things  being 
equal,  is  more  agreeable  to  the  mind,  than  that  which  is  viewed 
as  less  probable. 

3.  With  respect  to  the  degree  of  the  idea  or  apprehension 
of  the  future  pleasure.    With  regard  to  things  which  are  the 
subject  of  our  thoughts,  either  past,  present  or  future,  we  have 
nmch  more  of  an  idea  or  apprehension  of  some  things  than 
others ;  that  is,  our  idea  is  much  more  clear,  lively  and  strong. 
Thus  the  ideas  we  have  of  sensible  things  by  immediate  sensa- 
tion, are  usually  much  more  lively  than  those  we  have  by  mere 
imagination,  or  by  contemplation  of  them  when  absent.    My 
idea  of  the  sun,  when  I  look  upon  it,  is  more  vivid,  than  when 
I  only  think  of  it.     Our  idea  of  the  sweet  relish  of  a  delicious 
fruit  IS  usually  stronger  when  we  taste  it,  than  when  we  only 
imagine  it.    And  sometimes,  the  idea  we  have  of  things  by 
contemplatioD,  are  much  stronger  and  clearer,  than  at  other 
times.     Thus,  a  man  at  one  time  has  a  much  stronger  idea  of 
the  pleasure  which  is  to  be  enjoyed  in  eating  some  sort  of  food 
that  he  loves,  than  at  another.    Now  the  strength  of  the  idea 
or  the  sense  that  men  have  of  future  good  or  evil,  is  one  thing 
that  has  great  influence  on  their  minds  to  excite   volition. 
When  two  kinds  of  future  pleasure  are  presented  for  choice, 
though  both  are  supposed  exactly  equal  by  the  judgment,  and 
both  equally  certain,  yet  of  one  the  mind  has  a  far  more  lively 
sense,  than  of  the  other ;  this  last  has  the  greatest  advantage 
by  far  to  affect  and  attract  the  mind,  and  move  the  Will.  It  is 
now  more  agreeable  to  the  mind,  to  take  the  pleasure  of  which 
it  has  a  strong  and  lively  sense,  than  that  of  which  it  has  only 
a  faint  idea.     The  view  of  the   former  is  attended  with  the 
strongest    appetite,  and  the  greatest  uneasiness  attends  the 
want  of  it ;  and  it  is  agreeable  to  the  mind  to  have  uneasiness 
removed,  and  its  appetite  gratified.      And  if  several  future  en- 
joyments are  presented  together,  as  competitors  for  the  choice 
of  the  mind,  some  of  them  judged  to  be  greater,  and  others 
less ;  the  mind  also  having  a  more  lively  idea  of  the  good  of 
some,  and  of  others  a  less ;  and  some  are  viewed  as  of  greater 
certainty  or  probability  than  others ;  and  those  enjoyments  that 
appear  most  agreeable  in  one  of  these  respects,  appear  least  so 
in  others :  in  this  case,  all  other  things  being  equal,  the  agree* 
ableness  of  a  proposed  object  of  choice  will  be  in  a  degree 
some  way  compounded  of  the  degree  of  good  supposed  by  the 
judgment,  the  degree  of  apparent  probability  or  certainty  of 
'Kat  good^  and  the  degree  of  liveliness  of  the  idea  the  mind 
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has  of  that  good ;  because  all  together  concur  to  constitute 
the  degree  in  which  the  object  appears  at  present  agreeable ; 
and  accordingly  will  volition  be  determined. 

I  might  Turther  observe,  that  the  state  of  the  mind  which 
views  a  proposed  object  of  choice,  is  another  thing  that  contri- 
butes to  the  agreeableness  or  disagreeableness  of  that  object ; 
the  particular  temper  which  the  mind  has  by  nature,  or  that 
has  been  introduced  and  established  by  education,  example, 
custom,  or  some  other  means ;  or  the  n^me  or  state  that  the 
mind  is  in  on  a  particular  occasion.  That  object  which  appears 
agreeable  to  one,  does  not  so  to  another.  And  the  same  ob* 
ject  does  not  always  appear  alike  agreeable  to  the  same  per- 
son,  at  different. times.  It  is  most  agreeable  to  some  men,  to 
follow  their  reason ;  and  to  others,  to  follow  their  appetites  : 
to  some  men,  it  is  more  agreeable  to  deny  a  vicious  mclina- 
tion,  that  to  gratify  it :  others  it  suits  best  to  gratify  the  vilest 
appetites.  It  is  more  disagreeable  to  some  men  than  others, 
to  counter- act  a  former  resolution.  In  these  respects,  and 
many  others  which  might  be  mentioned,  different  things  will 
be  most  agreeable  to  different  persons ;  and  not  only  so,  but 
to  the  same  persons  at  different  times. 

But  possibly  it  is  needless  to  mention  the  *^  state  of  the 
mind,^^  as  a  ground  of  the  agreeableness  of  objects  distinct 
from  the  other  two  mentioned  before ;  viz.  The  apparent  na* 
ture  and  circumstances  of  the  objects  viewed,  and  the  manner 
of  the  view.  Perhaps,  if  we  strictly  consider  the  matter,  the 
different  temper  and  state  of  the  mmd  makes  no  alteration  as 
to  the  agreeableness  of  objects,  an^  other  way,  than  as  it  makes 
the  objects  themselves  appear  differently  beavtiful  or  deformed^ 
bavinff  apparent  pleasure  or  pain  attending  tnem ;  and,  as  it 
occasions  the  manner  of  the  view  to  be  different,  causes'the  idea 
of  beauty  or  deformity,  pleasure  or  uneasiness  to  be  more  or 
less  lively. 

However,  I  think  so  much  is  certain,  that  volition,  in  no 
one  instance  that  can  be  mentioned,  is  otherwise  than  the 
greatest  apparent  good  is,  in  the  nianner  which  has  been  ex- 
plained. The  choice  of  the  mind  never  departs  from  that 
which,  at  the  time,  and  with  respect  to  the  direct  and  imme- 
diate  objects  of  decision,  appears  most  agreeable  and  pleasing, 
all  things  considered.  If  the  immediate  objects  of  the  will  are 
a  man^s  own  actions,  then  those  actions  which  appear  most 
agreeable  to  him  he  wills.  If  it  be  now  most  agreeable  to 
him,  all  thiiigs  considered,  to  walk,  then  he  now  wills  to  walk. 
If  it  be  now,  upon  the  whole  of  what  at  present  appears  to  him, 
most  agreeable  to  speak,  then  he  chooses  to  speak :  if  it  suits 
him  best  to  keep  silence,  then  he  chooses  to  keep  silence. 
There  is  scarcely  a  plainer  and  more  universal  dictate  of  the 
sense  and  experience  of  mankind,  than  that,  when  men  act  vo- 
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loDtarily,  and  do  what  they  please,  thdh  they  do  what  suits 
them  best,  or  what  is  most  agreeable  to  them.  To  say,  that 
they  do  what  pleases  them,  but  yet  not  what  is  agreeable  to 
them,  is  the  same  thing  as  to  say,  they  do  what  they  please, 
but  do  not  act  theur  pleasure ;  and  that  is  to  say,  that  they  do 
what  they  please,  and  yet  do  not  what  they  please. 

It  appears  from  these  things,  that  in  some  sense,  the  Will 
dwajfsfotlovDS  the  last  dictate  ^  the  understanding.  But  then 
the  unaerstanding  must  be  taken  in  a  large  sense,  as  including 
the  whole  faculty  of  perception  or  apprehension,  and  not  mere- 
ly what  is  called  reason  or  judgment.  If  by  the  dictate  of  the 
iuiderstandii|g  is  meant  what  reason  declares  to  be  best^  or 
most  for  the  person^  happiness,  taking  in  the  whole  of  its  dura- 
tH>n,  it  18  not  true,  that  tne  Will  always  follows  the  last  dictate 
of  the  understanding.  Such  a  dictate  of  reason  is  quite  a  dif-^ 
ferent  matter  from  things  appearing  now  most  agreeable^  all 
thtngs  being  put  together  which  pertain  to  the  mind^s  present 
preceptions  in  any  respect :  although  that  dictate  of  reason, 
vhen  it  takes  place,  has  concern  in  the  compound  influence 
which  mo^es  tne  Will ;  and  should  be  considered  in  estimating 
the  degree  of  that  appearance  of  good  which  the  Will  always 
follows ;  either  as  having  its  influence  added  to  other  things, 
or  subducted  from  them.  When  such  dictate  of  reason  con- 
ears  with  other  things,  then  its  weight  is  added  to  them,  as 
pat  into  the  same  sccde  ;  but  when  it  is  against  them,  it  is  as  a 
weight  in  the  opposite  scale,  resisting  the  influence  of  other 
things :  yet  its  resistance  is  often  overcome  by  their  greater 
weight,  and  so  the  act  of  the  Will  is  determined  in  opposition 
to  it. 

These  things  may  serve,  I  hope,  in  some  measure,  to 
illustrate  and  confirm  the  position  laid  down  in  the  beginning 
of  this  section,  viz.  "That  the  Will  is  always  determined  by 
Ae  strongest  motive,''  or  by  that  view  of  the  mind  which  has 
the  greatest  degree  of  previous  tendency  to  excite  volition. 
But  whether  1  have  been  so  happy  as  rightly  to  explain  the 
thing  wherein  consists  the  strength  of  motives,  or  not,  yet  my 
&iling  in  this  will  not  overthrow  the  position  itself;  which 
carries  much  of  its  own  evidence  with  it,  and  is  a  point  of 
cluef  importance  to  the  purpose  of  the  ensuing  discourse : 
And  the  truth  of  it,  I  hope,  will  appear  with  great  clearness, 
before  I  have  finished  what  I  have  to  say  on  the  subject  of 
human  libertv. 
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SECT.  III. 

Concerning  the  Meaning  of  the  Terms  Necessity ^  Impossibility  ^ 

Inability  y  ^.  and  of  Contingency 

The  words  necessary y  impossible^  4^.  are  abundantly  used 
in  controversies  about  Free-Will  and  Moral  Agency  ;  and 
therefore  the  sense  in  which  they  are  used,  should  be  clearly 
understood. 

Here  I  might  say,  that  a  thing  is  then  said  tofte  necessary^ 
when  it  must  be,  and  cannot  be  otherwise.  But  this  would 
not  properly  be  a  definition  of  Necessity,  any  more  than  if  I 
explained  the  word  must  by  the  phrase,  there  being  a  Ne- 
cessity. The  words  must,  can^  and  cannot^  need  explication 
as  much  as  the  words  necessary  and  impossible^  excepting 
that  the  former  are  words  that  in  earliest  life  we  more  com- 
monly use. 

The  word  necessary ^  as  used  in  common  speech,  is  a  re> 
lative  term ;  and  relates  to  some  supposed  opposition  made  to 
the  existence  of  a  thing,  which  opposition  is  overcome,  or 
proves  insufficient  to  hinder  or  alter  it.  That  is  necessary,  in 
the  original  and  proper  sense  of  the  word,  which  is,  or  will 
be,  notwithstanding  all  supposable  opposition.  To  say,  that  a 
thin^  is  necessary,  is  the  same  thing  as  to  say,  that  it  is  im- 
possible, it  should  not  be.  But  the  word  impossible  is  mani* 
festly  a  relative  term,  and  has  reference  to  supposed  power 
exerted  to  bring  a  thing  to  pass,  which  is  insufficient  for  the 
effect ;  as  the  word  unable  is  relative,  and  has  relation  to  abili- 
ty, or  endeavour,  which  is  insufficient.  Also  the  word  irresist* 
Tible  is  relative,  and  has  always  reference  to  resistance  which 
is  made,  or  may  be  made,  to  some  force  or  power  tending  to 
an  effect,  and  is  insufficient  to  withstand  the  power,  or  hinder 
the  effect.  The  common  notion  of  Necessity  and  Impossibi- 
lity impUes  something  that  frustrates  endeavour  or  desire. 

Here  several  things  are  to  be  noted. 

1.  Things  are  said  to  be  necessary  in  general^  which  are 
or  will  be  notwithstanding  any  supposable  opposition  from 
whatever  quarter.  But  things  are  said  to  be  necessary  to  us^ 
which  are  or  will  be  notwithstanding  all  opposition  supposable 
in  the  ca^efrum  us.  The  same  may  be  observed  of  the  word 
impossible^  and  other  such  like  terms. 

2.  These  terms  necessary yimpossible^irresistibley  ^.  more 
especially  belong  to  controversies  about  liberty  and  moral 
agency,  as  used  in  the  latter  of  the  two  senses  now  mention- 
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ed,  viz.  as  necessary  or  impossible  to  us^  and  with  relation  to 
any  supposable  opposition  or  endeavour  of  ours. 

3.  As  the  word  Necessity^  in  its  vulgar  and  common  use, 
is  relative,  and  has  always  reference  to  some  supposable  insuf- 
ficient opposition  ;  so  when  we  speak  of  any  thing  as  necessary 
to  usj  it  is  with  relation  to  some  supposable  opposition  of  otar 
WtUsy  or  some  voluntary  exertion  or  effort  of  ours  to  the 
contrary.  For  we  do  not  properly  make  opposition  to  an 
events  any  otherwise  than  as  we  voluntarily  oppose  it.  Things 
are  said  to  be  what  must  be,  or  necessarily  are,  as  to  uSy  when 
they  are,  or  will  be,  though  we  desire  or  endeavour  the  con- 
trary, or  try  to  prevent  or  remove  their  existence :  but  such 
opposition  of  ours  always  either  consists  in,  or  implies  opposi- 
tion of  oar  wills. 

It  is  manifest  that  all  such  like  words  and  phrases,  as  vul- 
garly used,  are  understood  in  this  manner.  A  thing  is  said  to 
be  necessary^  when  we  cannot  help  it,  let  us  do  what  we  will. 
So  any  thing  is  said  to  be  impossible  to  us,  when  we  would  do 
it,  or  would  have  it  brought  to  pass,  and  endeavour  it ;  or  at 
least  may  be  supposed  to  desire  and  seek  it ;  but  all  our  de- 
sires and  endeavours  are,  or  would  be  vain.  And  that  is  said 
to  be  irresistible,  which  overcomes  all  our  opposition,  resist- 
ance, and  endeavour  to  the  contrary.  And  we  are  said  to  be 
unable  to  do  a  thing,  when  our  supposable  desires  and  cndeav- 
oors  are  insufficient. 

We  are  accustomed,  in  the  common  use  of  language, 
thus  to  apply  and  understand  these  phrases :  we  grow  up  with 
such  a  habit ;  which,  by  the  daily  use  of  these  terms  from  our 
childhood,  becomes  fixed  and  settled ;  so  that  the  idea  of  a 
relation  to  a  supposed  will,  desire,  and  endeavour  of  ours,  is 
strongly  connected  with  these  terms,  whenever  we  hear  the 
words  used.  Such  ideas,  and  these  words,  are  so  associated, 
that  they  unavoidably  go  together;  one  suggests  the  other, 
and  never  can  be  easily  separated  as  long  as  we  live.  And 
though  we  use  the  words,  as  terms  of  art,  in  another  sense, 
yet,  unless  we  are  exceedingly  circumspect,  we  shall  insen- 
sibly slide  into  the  vulgar  use  of  them,  and  so  apply  the  words 
m  a  very  inconsistent  manner,  which  will  deceive  and  confound 
us  in  our  reasonings  and  discourses,  even  when  we  pretend  to 
use  them  as  terms  of  art. 

4.  It  follows  from  what  has  been  observed,  that  when 
these  terms  necessary^  impossible^  irresistible,  unable,  ^.  are 
used  in  cases  wherein  no  insufficient  will  is  supposed,  or  can 
be  supposed,  but  the  very  nature  of  the  supposed  case  itself 
excludes  any  opposition,  will  or  endeavour,  they  are  then  not 
used  in  their  proper  signification.  The  reason  is  manifest; 
in  such  cases  we  cannot  use  the  words  with  reference  to  a  sup- 
posable opposition,  will  or  endeavour.     And  therefore  if  any 
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man  uses  these  terms  in  such  cases,  he  either  uses  them  non- 
sensically, or  in  some  new  sense,  diverse  from  their  original 
and  proper  meaning.  As  for  instance ;  if  any  one  should 
affirm  after  this  manner,  That  it  is  necessary  for  a  man,  or 
what  mmt  be,  that  he  should  choose  virtue  rather  than  vice, 
during  the  time  that  he  prefers  virtue  to  vice ;  and  that  it  is 
a  thing  impossible  and  irresistible,  that  it  should  be  otherwise 
than  that  he  should  have  this  choice,  so  long  as  this  choice 
continues ;  such  a  one  would  use  the  terms  must^  irresistible^ 
4<*  vvith  either  perfect  insignificance,  or  in  some  new  sense, 
diverse  fi*om  their  common  use ;  which  is  with  reference,  as 
has  been  observed^  to  supposable  opposition,  unwillin/s^ness 
and  resistance ;  whereas,  here,  the  very  supposition  excludes 
and  denies  any  such  thing :  for  the  case  supposed  is  that  of 
being  willing,  and  choosing. 

5.  It  appears  from  what  has  been  said,  that  these  terms 
necessary^  impossible^  ^.  are  often  used  by  philosophers  and 
metaphysicians  in  a  sense  quite  diverse  from  their  common  and 
ori^nal  signification  ;  for  they  apply  them  to  many  cases  in 
which  no  opposition  is  supposabie.  Thus  they  use  them  with 
respect  to  God^s  existence  before  the  creation  of  the  world, 
when  there  was  no  other  being ;  with  regard  to  many  of  the 
dispositions  and  acts  of  the  divine  Being,  such  as  his  loving 
himself,  his  loving  righteousness,  hating  sin,  &c.  So  they 
apply  them  to  many  cases  of  the  incUnations  and  actions  of 
created  intelligent  beings,  wherein  all  opposition  of  the  Will 
is  excluded  in  the  very  supposition  of  the  case. 

Metaphysical  or  Philosophical  Necessity  is  nothing  dif- 
ferent from  their  certainty.  I  speak  not  now  of  the  certainty 
of  knowledge,  but  the  certainty  that  is  in  things  themselves, 
which  is  the  foundation  of  the  certainty  of  the  knowledge,  or 
that  wherein  lies  the  ground  of  the  infallibility  of  the  proposi- 
tion which  affirms  them. 

What  is  sometimes  ^ven  as  the  definition  of  philosophi- 
cal Necessity,  namely,  '^  That  by  which  a  thing  cannot  but  be,'*'* 
or  *^  whereby  it  cannot  be  otherwise,'^'*  fails  of  being  a  proper 
explanation  of  it,  on  two  accounts  :  First,  the  words  c€m,  or 
cannot,  need  explanation  as  much  as  the  word  Necessity  ;  and 
the  former  mav  as  well  be  explained  by  the  latter,  as  the 
latter  by  the  former.  Thus,  if  any  one  asked  us  what  we 
mean,  when  we  say,  a  thing  cannot  but  be,  we  might  explain 
ourselves  by  saying,  it  must  necessarily  be  so ;  as  well  as  ex- 
plain Necessity,  by  saying,  it  is  that  by  which  a  thing  cannot 
but  be.  And  Secondly,  this  definition  is  liable  to  the  fore- 
mentioned  great  inconvenience  ;  the  words  cannot,  or  unable, 
are  properly  relative,  and  have  relation  to  power  exerted,  or 
that  may  be  exerted,  in  order  to  the  thing  spoken  of;  to  which 
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as  I  haTe  now  observed,  the  word  Necessity^  as  used  by  philo- 
sophers, has  no  reference. 

Philosophical  Necessity  is  really  nothing  else  than  the  full 

AKD  FIXED  CONNECTION  BETWEEN  THE  THINGS  SIGNIFIED  BY 
THE  SUBJECT  AND  PREDICATE  OF  A  PROPOSITION,  wblch  affirms 

something  to  be  true.  When  there  is  such  a  connection,  then 
the  thing  affirmed  in  the  proposition  is  necessary,  in  a  philo* 
sophical  sense  ;  whether  any  opposition,  or  contrary  effort  be 
inpposed,  or  no.  When  the  subject  and  predicate  of  the  pro- 
position, which  affirms  the  existence  of  any  thing,  either  sub- 
stance^ quality,  act,  or  circumstance,  have  a  full  and  certain 
CONNECTION,  then  the  existence  or  being  of  that  thing  is  said 
to  be  necessary  in  a  metaphysical  sense.  And  in  this  sense  I 
ase  the  word  Necessity^  in  the  following  discourse,  when  I 
endeavour  to  prove  tfuxt  Necessity  is  not  inconsistent  with  JA' 
berty. 

The  subject  and  predicate  of  a  proposition,  which  affirms 
existence  of  something,  may  have  a  fiill,  fixed,  and  certain 
connection  several  ways. 

(1.)  They  may  have  a  jKiU  and  perfect  connection  in  and 
ofthetnsdoes  ;  because  it  may  imply  a  contradiction,  or  gross 
absurdity,  to  suppose  them  not  connected.  Thus  many  things 
are  necessary  in  their  own  nature.  So  the  eternal  existence  of 
being  generally  considered,  is  necessary  tit  itself}  because  it 
would  be  in  itself  the  greatest  absurdity,  to  deny  the  existence 
of  being  in  general,  or  to  say  there  was  absolute  and  univer*- 
sal  nothing ;  and  is  as  it  were  the  sum  of  all  contradictions  ; 
as  might  be  shewn,  if  this  were  a  proper  place  for  it.  So  God^s 
infinity,  and  other  attributes  are  necessary.  So  it  is  necessary 
m  its  own  nature^  that  two  and  two  should  be  four ;  and  it  is 
necessary,  that  all  right  lines  drawn  from  the  center  of  a  circle 
to  the  circumference  should  be  equal.  It  is  necessary,  fit  and 
suitable,  that  men  should  do  to  others,  as  they  would  that  they 
should  do  to  them.  So  innumerable  metaphysical  and  mathe- 
matical truths  are  necessary  in  themselves :  the  subject  and 
predicate  of  the  proposition  which -affirms  them,  are  perfectly 
connected  of  themselves. 

(2.)  The  connection  of  the  subject  and  predicate  of  a  pro- 
position, which  affirms  the  existence  of  something,  may  be 
fixed  and  made  certain,  because  the  existence  of  that  thing  is 
already  come  to  pass ;  and  either  now  is,  or  has  been  ;  and  so 
has,  as  it  were,  made  sure  of  existence.  And  therefore,  the 
proposition  which  affirms  present  and  past  existence  of  it,  may 
by  this  means,  be  made  certain,  and  necessarily  and  unalter- 
ably true ;  the  past  event  has  fixed  and  decided  the  matter, 
as  to  its  existence ;  and  has  made  it  impossible  but  that  ex- 
istence should  be  truly  predicated  of  it.  Thus  the  existence 
of  whatever  is  already  come  to  pass,  is  now  become  necessary: 
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it  is  become  impossible  it  should  be  otherwise  than  true,  that 
such  a  thing  has  been. 

(3.)  The  subject  and  predicate  of  a  proposition  which 
affirms  somethinff  to  be,  may  have  a  real  and  certain  connec- 
tion consequentimly  ^  and  so  the  existence  of  the  thing  may  be 
consequentially  necessary ;  as  it  may  be  surely  and  firmly  catt" 
nected  with  something  else,  that  is  necessary  in  one  of  the 
former  respects.  As  it  is  either  fully  and  thoroughly  connected 
with  that  which  is  absolutely  necessary  in  its  own  nature,  or 
with  something  which  has  already  received  and  made  sure  of 
existence.    This  Necessity  lies  tn,  or  may  be  explained  by  the 

connection  of  two  or  more  propositions  one  with  another. 

Things  which  are  perfectly  connected  with  other  things  that 
are  necessary,  are  necessary  themselves,  by  a  Necessity  of 
consequence. 

And  here  it  may  be  observed,  that  all  things  which  are 
future,  or  which  will  hereafter  begin  to  be,  which  can  be  said 
to  be  necessary,  are  necessary  only  in  this  last  way.  Their 
existence  is  not  necessary  tn  itself;  for  if  so,  they  always 
would  have  existed.  Nor  is  their  existence  become  necessary 
by  being  already  come  to  pass.  Therefore,  the  only  way  that 
any  thing  that  is  to  come  to  pass  hereafter,  is  or  can  be  ne- 
cessary, is  by  a  connection  with  something  that  is  necessary  in 
its  own  nature,  or  something  that  already  is,  or  has  been ;  so 
that  the  one  being  supposed,  the  other  certainly  follows. — 
And  this  also  is  the  only  way  that  all  things  past,  excepting 
those  which  were  from  eternity,  could  be  necessary  before 
they  come  to  pcus  ;  and  therefore  the  only  way  in  which  any 
effect  or  event,  or  any  thing  whatsoever  that  ever  has  had,  or 
will  have  a  beginning,  has  come  into  being  necessarily,  or  will 
hereafter  necessarily  exist.  And  therefore  this  is  the  Neces- 
sity which  especially  belongs  to  controversies  about  the  acts 
of  the  will. 

It  may  be  of  some  use  in  these  controversies,  further  to 
observe  concerning  metaphysical  Necessity,  that  (agreeable  to 
the  distinction  before  observed  of  Necessity,  as  vulgarly  un- 
derstood) thines  that  exist  may  be  said  to  be  necessary,  either 
with  a  general -or  particular  Necessity.  The  existence  of  a 
thing  may  be  said  to  be  necessary  with  a  general  Necessity, 
when,  all  things  considered,  there  is  a  foundation  for  the  cer- 
tainty of  their  existence ;  or  when  in  the  most  general  and 
universal  view  of  things,  the  subject  and  predicate  of  the  pro- 
position, which  affirms  its  existence,  .would  appear  with  an 
infallible  connection. 

An  event,  or  the  existence  of  a  thing,  may  be  said  to  be 
necessary  with  a  particular  Necessity,  when  nothing  that  can 
be  taken  into  consideration,  in  or  about  a  person,  thing  or 
time^  alters  the  case  at  all,  as  to  the  certainty  of  an  event,  or 
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the  existence  of  a  thing ;  or  can  be  of  any  account  at  all,  in 
determining  the  infallibility  of  the  connection  of  the  subject 
and  predicate  in  the  proposition  which  affirms  the  existence  of 
the  thing ;  so  that  it  is  all  one,  as  to  that  person,  or  thine,  at 
least  at  that  time,  as  if  the  existence  were  necessary  with  a 
Necessity  that  is  most  universal  and  absolute.  Thus  there  are 
many  things  that  happen  to  particular  persons,  in  the  ex- 
istence of  which  no  will  of  theirs  has  any  concern,  at  least  at 
that  time ;  which,  whether  they  are  necessary  or  not,  with  re- 
gard to  things  in  general,  yet  are  necessary  to  them,  and  with 
regard  to  any  volition  of  theirs  at  that  time  ;  as  they  prevent 

all  acts  of  the  will  about  the  affair. ^I  shall  have  occasion  to 

apply  this  observation  to  particular  instances  in  the  following 
di»[^ourse. — Whether  the  same  things  that  are  necessary  with 
a  particular  Necessity,  be  not  also  necessary  with  a  general 
Necessity,  may  be  a  matter  of  future  consideration.  Let  that 
be  as  it  will,  it  alters  not  the  case,  as  to  the  use  of  this  distinc- 
tion of  the  kinds  of  Necessity. 

These*  things  may  be  sufficient  for  the  explaining  of  the 
terms  necessary  and  Necessity^  as  terms  of  art,  and  as  often 
used  by  metaphysicians,  and  controversial  writers  in  divinity, 
in  a  sense  diverse  from,  and  more  extensive  than  their  original 
meaning,  in  common  language,  which  was  before  explained. 

What  has  been  said  to  shew  the  meaning  of  the  terms 
necessary  and  Necessity,  may  be  sufficient  for  the  explaining 
of  the  opposite  terms,  impossible  and  impossibility.  For  thf to 
is  no  difference,  but  only  the  latter  are  negative,  and  the 
former  positive.  Impossibility  is  the  same  as  negative  Neces* 
tity^  or  a  Necessity  that  a  thing  should  not  be.  And  it  is  used 
as  a  term  of  art  in  a  like  diversity  from  the  original  and  vulgar 
meaning,  with  Necessity. 

The  same  may  be  observed  concerning  the  words  unable 
and  Inability.  It  has  been  observed,  that  these  terms,  in  their 
original  and  common  use,  have  relation  to  will  and  endeavour, 
as  supposable  in  the  case,  and  as  insufficient  for  the  bringing 
to  pass  the  thing  willed  and  endeavoured.  But  as  these  terms 
are  often  used  by  philosophers  and  divines,  especially  writers 
on  controversies  about  Free  Will,  they  are  nsed  in  a  quite 
different,  and  far  more  extensive  sense,  and  are  applied  to 
many  cases  wherein  no  will  or  endeavour  for  the  bringing  of 
the  thing  to  pass,  is  or  can  be  supposed. 

As  the  words  necessary,  impossible,  unable,  &c.  arc  used 
by  polemic  writers^  in  a  pcnse  diverse  I'rom  their  common  sig- 
nification, the  iifee  has  happened  to  the  term  contingent.  Any 
thing  is  said  to  be  contingent,  or  to  come  to  pass  by  chance 
or  accident,  in  the  original  meaning  of  such  words,  when  its 
connection  with  its  causes  or  antecedents,  according  to  the 
established  course  of  things,  is  not  discerned ;  and  so  is  what 
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we  have  no  means  of  foreseeing.  And  especially  is  any  ^ 
said  to  be  contingent,  or  accidental,  with  regard  to  us,  when 
it  comes  to  pass  without  our  foreknowledge,  and  beside  oar 
design  and  scope. 

But  the  word  contingent  is  abundantly  used  in  a  very  di£> 
ferent  sense  ;  not  for  that  whose  connection  with  the  senes  of 
things  we  cannot  discern,  so  as  to  foresee  the  event,  but  for 
something  which  has  absolutely  no  previous  ground  or  reason, 
with  whieh  its  existence  has  any  fixed  and  certain  connection. 


SECT.  IV. 

Of  the  Distinction  of  natural  and  ntoral  Necessiiy^  and 

Inability. 

That  Necessity  which  has  been  explained,  consisting  in 
an  infallible  connection  of  the  thin^  signified  by  the  subject 
and  predicate  of  a  proposition,  as  inteUiffent  beings  are  the 
subject,  of  it,  U  dutinguished  into  moraTand  natural  Necea- 
aity. 

I  shall  not  now  stand  to  enquire  whether  this  distinction, 
be  a  proper  and  perfect  distinction;  but  shall  only  explain  how 
these  two  sorts  of  Necessity  are  understood,  as  the  terms  are 
sometimes  used,  and  as  they  are  used  in  the  following  dis* 
course. 

The  phrase,  morci  Necessity y  is  used  variously;  sometimes 
it  is  used  for  a  necessity  of  moral  obligation.    So  we  say,  a 
man  is  under  Necessity,  when  he  is  under  bonds  of  duty  and 
conscience,  fi*om  which  he  cannot  be  discharged*    Again,  the 
word  Necessity  is  often  used  for  great  obligation  in  point  of 
itUerest.     Sometimes  by  moral  Necessity  is  meant  that  appa- 
rent connection  of  things,  which  is  the  ffround  of  moral  evi* 
dence;  and  so  is  distinguished  from  dbscMte  Necessity ^  or  that 
sure  connection  of  things,  that  is  a  foundation  for  infallible 
certainty.    In  this  sense,  moraJ  Necessity  signifies  much  the 
same  as  that  hieh  degree  of  probability ^  which  is  ordinarily 
sufficient  to  satrafy  mankind,  in  their  conduct  and  behaviour 
in  the  world,  as  they  would  consult  their  own  safety  and  inte- 
rest, and  treat  others  properly  as  members  of  society.    And 
sometimes  by  moral  Necessity  is  meant  that  Necessity  of  con- 
nection and  consequence^  which  arises  fi-om  such  moral  causes^ 
as  the  strength  of  incUnation,  or  motives,  and  the  connection 
winch  there  is  in  many  cases  between  these,  and  such  certain 
volitions  and  actions.    And  it  is  in  this  sense,  that  I  use  the 
phrase,  moral  Necessity ^  in  the  following  discourse. 

By  natural  Necessity^  as  applied  to  men,  I  mean  such 
Necessity  as  men  are  under  through  the  force  of  natural 
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;  as  distinguished  from  what  arc  called  moral  causes, 
such  as  habits  and  dispositions  of  the  heart,  and  moral  motives 
and  inducements.  Thus  men  placed  in  certain  circumstances, 
are  the  subjects  of  particular  sensations  by  Necessity :  they 
feel  pain  when  their  bodies  are  wounded ;  they  see  the  objects 
preseoted  before  them  in  a  clear  light,  when  their  eyes  are 
opened:  so  they  assent  to  the  truth  of  certain  propositions,  as 
goon  as  the  terms  are  understood  ;  as  that  two  and  two  make 
four,  that  black  is  not  white,  that  two  parallel  lines  can  never 
cross  one  another;  so  bv  a  natural  Necessity  mens'  bodies 
move  downwards,  when  there  is  nothing  to  support  them. 

But  here  several  things  may  be  noted  concerning  these 
two  kinds  of  Necessity. 

1.  Moral  Necessity  may  be  as  absolute^  as  natural  Ne- 
cessitjr.  That  is,  the  effect  may  be  as  perfectly  connected* 
with  Its  moral  cause,  as  a  natural  necessary  effect  is  with  its 
natural  cause.  Whether  the  Will  in  every  case  is  necessarily 
detennined  by  the  strongest  motive,  or  whether  the  Will  ever 
makes  any  resistance  to  such  a  motive,  or  can  ever  oppose  the 
strongest  present  inclination,  or  not ;  if  that  matter  should  be 
controverted,  yet  I  suppose  none  will  deny,  but  that,  in  some 
cases,  a  previous  bias  and  inclination,  or  the  motive  presented, 
mav  be  so  powerful,  that  the  act  of  the  Will  may  be  certainly 
and  indissolubly  connected  therewith.  When  motives  or  pre- 
vious bias  are  very  strong,  all  will  allow  that  there  is  some 
difiaikjf  in  going  against  them.  And  if  they  were  yet 
stronger,  the  difficulty  would  be  still  greater.  And  therefore, 
if  more  were  sUll  added  to  their  strength,  to  a  certain  degree, 
it  would  make  the  difficulty  so  great,  that  it  would  be  wholly 
impo$$ible  to  surmount  it ;  for  this  plain  reason,  because  what- 
e?er  power  men  may  be  supposed  to  have  to  surmount 
difficulties,  yet  that  power  is  not  infinite  ;  and  so  goes  not 
beyond  certain  limits.  If  a  man  can  surmount  ten  degrees  of 
difficulty  of  this  kind  with  twenty  degrees  of  strength,  because 
the  degrees  of  strength  are  beyond  the  degrees  of  difficulty  ; 
yet  if  the  difficulty  be  increased  to  thirty,  or  an  hundred,  or 
a  thousand  degrees,  and  his  strength  not  also  increased,  his 
strength  will  be  wholly  insufficient  to  surmount  the  difficulty. 
As  therefore  it  must  be  allowed,  that  there  may  be  such  a 
thing  as  a  sure  and  perfect  connection  between  moral  causes 
and  effects ;  so  this  onfy  is  what  I  call  by  the  name  of  moral 
Necessity. 

3.  When  I  use  this  distinction  of  moral  and  natural  Ne- 
cessity, I  would  not  be  understood  to  suppose,  that  if  any  thing 
come  to  pass  by  the  former  kind  of  Necessity,  the  nature  of 
things  is  not  concerned  in  it,  as  well  as  in  the  latter.  I  do  not 
mean  to  determine,  that  when  a  moral  habit  or  motive  is  so 
strong,  that  the  act  of  the  Will  infallibly  follows,  this  is  not 
VOL.  fi.  5 
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owing  to  the  nature  of  things.  But  natural  and  moral  are  the 
terms  by  which  these  two  kinds  of  Necessity  have  usually  been 
csJled ;  and  they  must  be  distinguished  by  some  names,  for 
there  is  a  difference  between  them,  that  is  very  important  in 
its  consequences.  This  difference,  however,  does  not  lie  so 
much  in  the  nature  of  the  connection^  as  in  the  two  terins  con^ 
nected.  The  cause  with  which  the  effect  is  connected,  is  of  a 
particular  kind ;  viz.  that  which  is  of  a  moral  nature  ;  either 
some  previous  habitual  disposition,  or  some  motive  exhibited 
to  the  understanding.  And  the  effect  is  also  of  a  particular 
kind ;  being  likewise  of  a  moral  nature ;  consisting  in  some 
inclination  or  volition  of  the  soul,  or  voluntary  action. 

I  suppose,  that  Necessity  which  is  called  natural  in  dis- 
tinction from  moral  necessity,  is  so  called,  because  mere 
nature  as  the  word  is  vulgarly  used,  is  concerned,  without  any 
thing  of  choice.  The  word  nature  is  often  used  in  opposition 
to  choice  ;  not  because  nature  has  indeed  never  any  hand  in 
our  choice  ;  but,  probably,  because  we  first  get  our  notion  of 
nature  from  that  obvious  course  of  events,  which  we  observe 
in  many  things  where  our  choice  has  no  concern  ;  and  especi- 
ally in  the  material  world ;  which,  in  very  many  parts  of  it, 
we  easily  perceive  to  be  in  a  settled  course  ;  the  stated  order, 
and  manner  of  succession,  being  very  apparent..  But  where 
we  do  not  readily  discern  the  rule  and  connection,  (thoush 
there  be  a  connection,  according  to  an  established  law,  tnfly 
taking  place)  we  signify  the  manner  of  event  by  some  other 
name.  Even  in  many  things  which  are  seen  in  the  material 
and  inanimate  world,  which  do  not  obviouslv  come  to  pass 
according  to  any  setded  course,  men  do  not  call  the  manner  of 
the  event  by  the  name  of  naturey  but  by  such  names  as  acci* 
denty  chanccy  contingenccy  &c.  So  men  make  a  distinction 
between  nature  and  choice  ;  as  if  they  were  completely  and 
universally  distinct.  Whereas,  I  suppose  none  will  deny  but 
that  choice,  in  many  caseSy  arises  from  nature,  as  truly  as  other 
events.  But  the  connection  between  acts  of  choice,  and  their 
causes,  according  to  established  laws,  is  not  so  obvious.  And 
we  observe  that  choice  is,  as  it  were,  a  new  principle  of  mo- 
tion and  action,  different  from  that  established  order  of  things 
which  is  most  obvious,  and  seen  especially  in  corporeal  things. 
The  choice  also  often  interposes,  interrupts,  and  alters  the 
chain  of  events  in  these  external  objects,  and  causes  them  to 
proceed  otherwise  than  they  would  do,  if  let  alone.  Hence 
it  is  spoken  of  as  if  it  were  a  principle  of  motion  entirely 
distinct  from  nature,  and  properly  set  in  opposition  to  it. 
Names  being  commonly  given  to  thmgs,  accordmg  to  what  is 
most  obvious,  and  is  suggested  by  what  appears  to  the  senses 
without  reflection  and  research. 
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3.  It  must  be  observed,  that  in  what  has  been  explained,  as 
signified  by  the  name  o(  moral  Necessity^  the  word  jyecessity  is 
not  used  according  to  the  original  design  and  meaning  of  the 
word:  for,  as  was  observed  before,  such  terms,  necessary ^ 
impossible^  irresistible^  Sic.  in  common  speech,  and  their  most 
proper  sense,  are  always  relative ;  having  reference  to  some 
supposable  voluntary  opposition  or  endeavour,  that  is  insuf- 
ficient. But  no  such  opposition,  or  contrary  will  and  endeavour, 
is  supposable  in  the  case  of  moral  Necessity  ;  which  is  a  cer- 
tainty of  the  inclination  and  will  itself ;  which  does  not  admit 
of  the  supposition  of  a  will  to  oppose  and  resist  it.  For  it  is 
absurd,  to  suppose  the  same  individual  will  to  oppose  itself, 
in  its  present  act ;  or  the  present  choice  to  be  opposite  to,  and 
resisting  present  choice  :  as  absurd  as  it  is  to  talk  of  two  con- 
tra^ motions,  in  the  same  moving  body,  at  the  same  time. — 
And  therefore  the  very  case  supposed  never  admits  of  any 
trial,  whether  an  opposing  or  resisting  will  can  overcome  this 
Necessity. 

What  has  been  said  of  natural  and  moral  Necessity,  may 
serve  to  explain  what  is  intended  by  natural  and  moral  Ina- 
Mity^  We  are  said  to  be  naturally  unable  to  do  a  thing, 
when  we  cannot  do  it  if  we  will,  because  what  is  most  com- 
monly called  nature  does  not  allow  of  it,  or  because  of  some 
impeding  defect  or  obstacle  that  is  extrinsic  to  the  will ;  either 
io  the  faculty  of  understanding,  constitution  of  body,  or  exter- 
nal objects.  Moral  Inability  consists  not  in  any  of  these 
things ;  but  either  in  the  want  of  inclination  ;  or  the  strength 
of  a  contrary  inclination  ;  or  the  want  of  sufficient  motives 
in  view,  to  induce  and  excite  the  act  of  the  will,  or  the  strength 
of  apparent  motives  to  the  contrary.  Or  both  these  may  be 
resolved  into  one  ;  and  it  may  be  said  in  one  word,  that  moral 
Inability  consists  in  the  opposition  or  want  of  inclination.  For 
when  a  person  is  unable  to  will  or  choose  such  a  thing,  througii 
a  defect  of  motives,  or  prevalence  of  contrary  motives,  it  is 
the  same  thing  as  his  being  unable  through  the  want  of  an  in* 
clination,  or  the  prevalence  of  a  contrary  inclination,  in  such 
circumstances,  and  under  the  influence  of  such  views. 

To  ffive  some  instances  of  this  moral  Inability, — A  woman 
of  great  nonour  and  chastity  may  have  a  moral  Inability  to 
prostitute  herself  to  her  slave.  A  child  of  great  love  and  duty 
to  his  parents,  may  be  thus  unable  to  kill  his  father.  A  very 
lascivious  man,  in  case  of  certain  opportunities  and  tempta- 
tions, and  in  the  absence  of  such  and  such  restraints,  may  be 
unable  to  forbear  gratifying  his  lust.  A  drunkard,  under  such 
and  such  circumstances,  may  be  unable  to  forbear  taking 
.strong  drink.  A  very  malicious  man  may  be  unable  to  exert 
benevolent  acts  to  an  enemy,  or  to  desire  his  prosperity  ;  yea, 
some  may  be  so  under  the  power  of  a  vile  disposition,  that 
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they  may  be  unable  to  love  those  who  are  most  worthy  of 
their  esteem  and  aflfection.  A  strong  habit  of  virtue^  and  a 
great  degree  of  holiness,  may  cause  a  moral  Inability  to  love 
wickedness  in  general,  and  may  render  a  man  unable  to  take 
complacence  in  wicked  persons  or  things  ;  or  to  choose  a  wick- 
ed, in  preference  to  a  virtuous  life.  And  on  the  other  hand,  a  ' 
great  degree  of  habitual  wickedness  may  lay  a  man  under  an 
Inability  to  love  and  choose  holiness  ;  and  render  him  utterly 
unable  to  love  an  infinitely  holy  Being,  or  to  choose  and  cleave 
to  him  as  his  chief  good. 

Here  it  may  be  of  use  to  observe  this  distinction  of  moral 
Inability,  viz.  of  that  which  is  general  and  habitual^  and  that 
which  is  particular  and  occasional.  By  a  general  and  habiinal 
moral  Inability,  I  mean  an  Inability  in  the  heart  to  all  exercises 
or  acts  of  will  of  that  kind,  through  a  fixed  and  habitual  incli* 
nation,  or  an  habitual  and  stated  defect,  or  want  of  a  certain 
kind  of  inclination.  Thus  a  very  ill-natured  man  may  be  un- 
able to  exert  such  acts  of  benevolence,  as  another,  who  is  full 
of  good  nature,  commonly  exerts  ;  and  a  man  whose  heart  is 
habitually  void  of  gratitude^  may  he  unable  to  exert  grateful 
acts,  through  that  stated  defect  of  a  grateful  inclination.  By 
particular  and  occasional  moral  Inability,  1  mean  an  Inability 
of  the  will  or  heart  to  a  particular  act,  through  the  strength  or 
defect  of  present  motives,  or  of  inducements  presented  to  the 

view  of  the  understanding,  on  this  occasion. If  it  be  so,  that ' 

the  will  is  always  determined  by  the  strongest  motive,  then  it 
must  always  have  an  Inability,  in  this  latter  sense,  to  act 
otherwise  than  it  does ;  it  not  being  possible,  in  any  case,  that 
the  will  should,  at  present,  go  against  the  motive  which  has 
DOW,  all  things  considered,  the  greatest  advantage  to  induce 

it. The  former  of  these  kinds  of  moral  Inability,  is  most 

commonly  called  by  the  name  of  Inability  ;  because  the  word, 
io  its  most  proper  and  original  signification,  has  respect  to 
some  stated  defect.  And  this  especially  obtains  the  name  of 
Inability  also  upon  another  account : — because,  as  before  ob- 
served, the  word  Inability  in  its  original  and  most  common 
use,  is  a  relative  term ;  and  has  respect  to  will  and  endeavour, 
as  supposable  in  the  case,  and  as  insuflicient  to  bring  to  pass 
the  thing  desired  and  endeavoured.  Now  there  may  be  more 
of  an  appearance  and  shadow  of  this,  with  respect  to  the  acts 
which  arise  from  a  fixed  and  strong  habit,  than  others  that 
arise  only  from  transient  occasions  and  causes.  Indeed  will 
and  endeavour  against,  or  diverse  from  present  acts  of  the  will 
are  in  no  case  supposable,  whether  those  acts  be  occasional  or 
habitual ;  for  that  would  be  to  suppose  the  will,  at  present,  to 
be  otherwise  than,  at  present,  it  is.  But  yet  there  may  be 
will  and  endeavour  against  fuiure  acts  of  the  will,  or  volitions 
that  are  likely  to  take  place*  as  viewed  at  a  distance.    It  is  no 
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coDtradiction,  to  suppose  that  the  acts  of  the  will  at  one  tinie« 
may  be  against  the  acts  of  the  will  at  another  time ;  and  there 
may  be  desires  and  endeavours  to  prevent  or  excite  future 
acta  of  the  will ;  but  such  desires  and  endeavours  are,  in 
many  cases,  rendered  insufficient  and  vain,  through  fixedness 
of  habit  :  when  the  occasion  returns,  the  strength  of  habit 
overcomes,  and  baffles  ail  such  opposition.  In  this  respect,  a 
man  may  be  in  miserable  slavery  and  bondage  to  a  strong 
hablL  But  it  may  be  comparatively  easy  to  make  an  altera- 
tion with  respect  to  such  future  acts,  as  are  only  occasional 
and  transient;  because  the  occasion  or  transient  cause,  if 
foreseen,  may  often  easily  be  prevented  or  avoided.  On  this 
account,  the  moral  Inability  that  attends  fixed  habits,  espe- 
cially obtains  the  name  of  Inability.  And  then,  as  the  will 
may  remotely  and  indirectly  resist  itself,  and  do  it  in  vain,  in 
the  case  of  strong  habits ;  so  reason  may  resist  present  acta 
of  the  will,  and  its  resistance  be  insufficient :  and  this  is  more 
commonly  the  case  also,  when  the  acts  arise  fix>m  strong 
habit. 

But  it  must  be  observed  concerning  moral  Inability,  in 
each  kind  of  it,  that  the  word  Inabiliiy  is  used  in  a  sense  very 
diverse  firom  its  original  import.  The  word  signifies  only  a 
natural  Inabihty,  in  the  proper  use  of  it ;  and  is  appUed  to 
such  cases  only  wherein  a  present  will  or  inchnation  to  the 
thing,  with  respect  to  which  a  person  is  said  to  be  unable,  is 
sapposable.  It  cannot  be  truly  said,  according  to  the  ordinary 
me  of  language,  that  a  malicious  man,  let  him  be  never  so 
malicious,  cannot  hold  his  hand  from  striking,  or  that  he  is 
not  able  to  shew  his  neighbour  kindness ;  or  that  a  drunkard, 
let  his  appetite  be  never  so  strong:,  cannot  keep  the  cup  from 
his  mouth.  In  the  strictest  propriety  of  speech,  a  man  has  a 
thing  in  his  power,  if  he  has  it  in  his  choice,  or  at  his  elec- 
tion :  and  a  man  cannot  be  truly  said  to  be  unable  to  do  a 
thing,  when  he  can  do  it  if  he  will.  It  is  improperly  said,  that 
a  person  cannot  perform  those  external  actions,  which  are  de- 
pendent on  the  act  of  the  will,  and  which  would  be  easily  per- 
formed, if  the  act  of  the  will  were  present.  And  if  it  be  im- 
properly said,  that  he  cannot  perform  those  external  voluntary 
actions,  which  depend  on  the  will,  it  is  in  some  respect  more 
improperly  said,  that  he  is  unable  to  exert  the  acts  of  the  will 
themselves;  because  it  is  more  evideiitly  false,  with  respect 
to  these,  that  he  cannot  if  he  will ;  for  to  say  so,  is  a  down- 
right contradiction :  it  is  to  say,  he  cannot  will,  if  he  does  will. 
A^d  in  this  case,  not  only  is  it  true,  that  it  is  easy  for  a  man  to  do 
the  thing  if  he  will,  but  the  very  willing  is  the  doing  ;  when 
once  be  has  willed,  the  thing  is  performed ;  and  nothing  else 
remains  to  be  done.  Therefore,  in  these  things,  to  ascribe  a 
non-p^ormance  to  the  want  of  power  or  abiUty,  is  not  just ; 
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because  the  thing  wanting  is  not  a  being  able^  but  a  being 
willing.  There  are  faculties  of  mind,  and  a  capacity  of  nature, 
and  every  thing  else,  sufficient,  but  a  disposition  :  nothing  is 
wanting  but  a  will. 

SECT.  V. 
Concerning  the  Notion  of  Liberty^  and  of  Moral  Agency » 

The  plain  and  obvious  meaning  of  the  words  Freedom  and 
Liberty^  in  common  speech,  is  The  power,  opportunity,  or  ad- 
vantage that  any  one  has,  to  do  as  he  pleases.  Or  in  other 
words,  his  being  free  from  hinderance  or  impediment  in  the 
way  of  doing,  or  conducting  in  any  respect  as  he  wills.*  And 
the  contrary  to  Liberty,  whatever  name  we  call  that  by,  is  a 
person^s  being  hindered  or  unable  to  conduct  as  he  will,  or  be- 
ing necessitated  to  do  otherwise. 

If  this  which  I  have  mentioned  be  the  meaning  of  the 
word  Liberty,  in  the  ordinary  use  of  language ;  as  I  trust  that 
none  that  has  ever  learned  to  talk,  and  is  unprejudiced,  will 
deny ;  then  it  will  follow,  that  in  propriety  of  speech,  neither 
Liberty,  nor  its  contrary,  can  properly  be  ascribed  to  any  be- 
ing or  thing,  but  that  which  has  such  a  faculty,  power,  or  pro- 
perty, as  is  called  will.  For  that  which  is  possessed  of  no  tinZZ, 
cannot  have  any  power  or  opportunity  of  doing  according  to 
its  will,  nor  be  necessitated  to  act  contrary  to  its  will,  nor  be 
restrained  from  acting  agreeably  to  it.  And  therefore  to  talk 
of  Liberty,  or  the  contrary,  as  belonging  to  the  very  will  it* 
self,  is  not  to  speak  good  sense  ;  if  we  judge  of  sense,  and 
nonsense,  by  the  original  and  proper  signification  of  words. — 
For  the  wilt  itself  is  not  an  Agent  that  has  a  will :  the  power 
of  choosing,  itself,  has  not  a  power  of  choosing.  That  which 
has  the  power  of  volition  is  the  man,  or  the  soul,  and  not  the 
power  of  volition  itself.  And  he  that  has  the  Liberty  of  doing 
according  to  his  will,  is  the  Agent  who  is  possessed  of  the  will ; 
and  not  the  will  which  he  is  possessed  of.  We  say  with  pro- 
priety, that  a  bird  let  loose  has  power  and  liberty  to  fly ;  but 
not  that  the  bird^s  power  of  flying  has  a  power  and  Liberty  of 
flying.  To  be  free  is  the  property  of  an  agent,  who  is  pos- 
sessed of  powers  and  faculties,  as  much  as  to  be  cunning, 
valiant,  bountiful,  or  zealous.  But  these  qualities  are  the  pro- 
perties of  persons ;  and  not  the  properties  of  properties. 

There  are  two  things  contrary  to  what  is  called  Liberty 

>  I  say  not  only  dcing,  bat  condueUng ;  because  a  voluntary  forbearing  to  do, 
mtting  stil(  keeping  silence,  &c.  are  instances  of  persons'  conduct,  about  whicli 
liberty  is  ezereised ;  though  they  are  not  so  properly  called  dvtfur. 
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in  common  speech.  One  is  constraint  $  otherwise  called 
force^  compulsion^  and  coaction ;  which  is  a  person^s  being  ne- 
cessitated to  do  a  thing  contrary  to  his  will.  The  other  is  r«« 
$traint ;  which  b,  his  being  hindered,  and  not  having  power 
to  do  according  to  his  will.  But  that  which  has  no  will  can- 
not be  the  subject  of  these  things. — 1  need  say  the  less  on 
this  head,  Mr.  Lockr  havnig  set  the  same  thing  forth,  with 
80  great  clearness,  in  his  Essay  on  the  Human   Understand- 

But  one  thin^  more  I  would  observe  concerning  what  19 
vulgarly  called  Liberty ;  namely,  that  power  and  opportunity 
fiir  one  to  do  and  conduct  as  he  will,  or  according  to  his 
choice,  is  all  that  is  meiuit  by  it  ^  without  taking  mto  the 
meaning  of  the  word,  any  thing  of  the  cause  of  that  choice ; 
or  at  all  considering  how  the  person  came  to  have  such  a  vo* 
Ecion ;  whether  it  was  caused  by  some  external  motive,  or 
internal  habitual  bias ;  whether  it  was  determined  by  some 
internal  antecedent  volition,  or  whether  it  happened  without 
t  cause ;  whether  it  was  necessarily  connected  with  something 
foregoing,  or  not  connected.  Let  the  person  come  by  his 
choice  any  how,  yet,  if  he  is  able,  and  there  is  nothing  in  the 
way  to  binder  his  pursuing  and  executing  his  will,  tlie  man  is 
penectly  free,  according  to  the  primary  and  common  notion 
of  freeciom. 

What  has  been  said  may  be  sufficient  to  shew  what  is 
meant  by  Liberty ^  according  to  the  common  notions  of  man- 
kind, and  in  the  usual  and  primary  acceptation  of  the  word  : 
bat  the  word,  as  used  by  Arminians^  Pelagians  and  others, 
who  oppose  the  Calvinists^  has  an  entirely  different  significa- 
tion.— ^These  several  things  belong  to  their  notion  of  Liberty. 
1.  That  it  consists  in  a  self-determining  power  in  the  will,  or  a 
certain  sovereignty  the  will  has  over  itself,  and  its  own  acts, 
whereby  it  determines  its  own  volitions ;  so  as  not  to  be 
dependent  in  its  determinations,  on  any  cause  without  itself, 
nor  determined  by  any  thing  prior  to  its  own  acts.  2.  Indif' 
ference  belongs  to  Liberty  in  their  notion  of  it,  or  that  the 
mind,  previous  to  the  act  of  volition,  be  t/t  equilibrio*  3.  Con- 
tingence  is  another  thing  that  belongs  and  is  essential  to  it ; 
not  in  the  common  acceptation  of  the  word,  as  that  has 
been  already  explained,  but  as  opposed  to  all  necessity^  or 
any  fixed  and  certain  connection  with  some  previous  ground 
or  reason  of  its  existence.  They  suppose  the  essence  of 
Liberty  so  much  to  consist  in  these  things,  that  unless  the 
will  of  man  be  free  in  this  sense,  he  has  no  real  freedom, 
how  much  soever  he  may  be  at  Liberty  to  act  according  to 
his  will. 

A  moral  Agent  is  a  being  that  is  capable  of  those  actions 
that  have  a  moral  quality,  and  which  can  properly  be  deno» 
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minated  good  or  evil  in  a  moral  sense,  virtaous  or  Ticious, 
commendable  or  faulty.  To  jnoral  Agency  belongs  a  m&ftd 
faculty^  or  sense  of  moral  good  and  evn,  or  of  such  a  thing  as 
desert  or  worthiness,  of  praise  or  blame,  rewaf d  or  punish- 
ment ;  and  a  capacity  wluch  an  Agent  has  of  being  influenced 
in  his  actions  by  moral  inducements  or  motives,  exhibited  to 
the  view  of  understanding  and  reason,  to  engage  to  a  conduct 
agreeable  to  the  moral  faculty. 

The  sun  is  very  excellent  and  beneficial  in  its  actions 
and  influence  on  the  earth,  in  warming  and  causing  it  to  bring 
finrth  its  firuits;  but  it  is  not  a  moral  Agent:  its  action, 
thouffh  good,  is  not  virtuous  or  meritorious.  Fire  that  breaks 
out  m  a  citjr,  and  consumes  great  part  of  it,  is  very  mis- 
chievous in  Its  operation  ;  but  is  not  a  moral  Agent :  what  it 
does  is  not  faulty  or  sinful,  or  deserving  of  any  punishment. 
The  brute  creatures  are  not  moral  Agents:  the  actions  of 
some  of  them  are  very  profitable  and  pleasant ;  others  are 
very  hurtfiil :  vet  seeing  they  have  no  moral  faculty,  or  sense 
of  desert,  and  do  not  act  mm  choice  guided  by  understand- 
ing, or  with  a  capacity  of  reasoning  and  reflecting,  but  only 
firom  instinct,  and  are  not  capable  of  being  influenced  by 
moral  inducements,  their  actions  are  not  properly  sinful  or 
virtuous ;  nor  are  they  properly  the  subjects  of  any  such  moral 
treatment  for  what  they  do,  as  moral  Agents  are  for  their  faults 
or  good  deeds. 

Here  it  may  be  noted,  that  there  is  a  circumstantial  dif- 
ference between  the  moral  Agency  of  a  ruler  and  a  mbjed. 
I  caU  it  drcumstaniiali  because  it  lies  only  in  the  difierence  of 
moral  inducements,  by  which  they  are  capable  of  being  in- 
fluenced, arising  from  the  diffisrence  of  circumstcmces.  A  ruler 
acting  in  that  capacity  only,  is  not  capable  of  being  influen- 
ced by  a  moral  law,  and  its  sanctions  of  threatenings  and  pro« 
mises,  rewards  and  punishments,  as  the  subject  is ;  though 
both  may  be  influenced  by  a  knowledge  of  moral  good  and 
evil.  And  therefore  the  moral  Agency  of  the  Supreme  Being, 
who  acts  only  in  the  capacity  of  a  ruler  towards  his  crea- 
tures, and  never  as  a  subject^  differs  in  that  respect  fi'om  the 
moral  Agency  of  created  intelligent  beings.  6od^s  actions, 
and  particularly  those  which  he  exerts  as  a  moral  governor, 
have  moral  qualifications,  and  are  morally  good  in  the  highest 
degree.  They  are  most  perfectly  hol^  and  righteous  ;  and  we 
must  conceive  of  Him  as  influenced  m  the  highest  degree,  by 
that  which,  above  all  others,  is  properly  a  moral  inducement ; 
viz.  the  moral  good  which  He  sees  in  such  and  such  things  : 
and  therefore  He  is,  in  the  most  proper  sense,  a  moraJ  Agent, 
the  source  of  all  moral  ability  and  Aeency,  the  fountain  and 
rule  of  all  virtue  and  moral  good ;  though  by  reason  of  his 
being  supreme  over  all,  it  is  not  possible  He  should  be  under 
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tbe  influence  of  law  or  command,  promises  or  threatenings,  re- 
wards or  punishments,  counsels  or  warnings.  The  essential 
fudities  of  a  moral  Agent  are  in  God,  in  the  greatest  possible 
perfection  ;  such  as  understanding,  to  perceive  the  difference 
oetween  moral  good  and  evil ;  a  capacity  of  discerning  that 
moral  worthiness  and  demerit,  by  which  some  things  are 
praiseworthy,  others  deserving  of  blame  and  punishment ; 
and  also  a  capacity  of  choice,  and  choice  guided  by  under- 
standing, and  a  power  of  acting  according  to  his  choice  or 
pleasiure,  and  being  capable  of  doing  those  things  which  are 
ID  the  highest  sense  praiseworthy.  And  herein  does  very 
■mch  consist  that  image  of  God  wherein  he  made  man,  (which 
we  read  of  Gen.  i.  26,  27,  and  chap.  ix.  6.)  by  which  God 
dbtiDguished  man  from  the  beasts,  viz.  in  those  faculties  and 
MincipleB  of  nature,  whereby  He  is  capable  of  moral  Agency. 
nerein  very  much  consists  the  natural  image  of  God  ;  where- 
as the  gpintual  and  marcd  image,  wherein  man  was  made  at 
fiist,  consisted  in  that  moral  excellency  with  which  he  was 
endowed. 


VOL.  Ji.  (> 
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PART  II. 

WHEREIN  IT  IS  CONSIDERED  WHETHER  THERE  IS  OR  CAN  BE 
ANY  SUCH  SORT  OF  FREEDOM  OF  WILL,  AS  THAT  WHEREIN 
ARMINIANS  PLACE  THE  ESSENCE  OF  THE  LIBERTY  OF  ALL 
MORAL  AGENTS  ;  AND  WHETHER  ANY  SUCH  THING  EVER 
^AS  OR  CAN  BE  CONCEIVED  OF. 


SECT.  I. 


Shewing  the 
Lwer 
Power. 


he  tnanifest  Inconsistence  of  the  Arminian  Notion  of 
ty  of  WHl^  consisting  in  the  WiWs  self-determining 


Having  taken  notice  of  those  things  which  may  be  necessary 
to  be  observed,  concerning  the  meaning  of  the  principal 
terms  and  phrases  made  use  of  in  controversies  concenfmg 
human  Liberty,  and  particularly  observed  what  Liberty  is 
according  to  the  common  language  and  general  apprehension 
of  mankind,  and  what  it  is  as  understood  and  maintained  by 
Arminums  ;  I  proceed  to  consider  the  Arminian  notion  of  the 
Freedom  of  the  WiU^  and  the  supposed  necessity  of  it  in 
order  to  moral  agency,  or  in  order  to  any  one^s  being  capable 
of  virtue  or  vice,  and  properly  the  subject  of  command  or 
counsel,  praise  or  blame,  promises  or  threatenings,  rewards  or 
punishments ;  or  whether  that  which  has  been  described,  wi 
the  thing  meant  by  Liberty  in  common  speech,  be  not  suffi- 
cient, and  the  only  Liberty,  which  makes,  or  can  make  any 
one  a  moral  agent,  and  so  properly  the  subject  of  these  things. 
In  this  Part^  I  shall  consider  whether  any  such  thing  be  pos- 
sible  or  conceivable,  as  that  Freedom  of  W  ill  which  Arminians 
insist  oil ;  and  shall  enquire,  whether  any  such  sort  of  Liberty 
be  necessary  to  moral  agency,  &c.  in  the  next  Part. 

And  first  of  all,  I  shall  consider  the  notion  of  a  self  deter- 
mining  Power  in  the  will :  wherein,  according  to  the  Armi' 
niansy  does  most  essentially  consist  the  WilPs  Freedom  ;  and 
shall  particularly  enquire,  whether  it  be  not  plainly  absurd, 
and  a  manifest  inconsistence,  to  suppose  that  the  v>in  itself  de*^ 
ti^rmines  M  the  free  acts  of  the  with 
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Here  I  shall  not  insist  on  the  great  impropriety  of  sudi 
ways  of  speaking,  as  the  WUl  determining  itself;  because 
actions  are  to  be  ascribed  to  agents,  and  not  properly  to  the 
powers  of  agents ;  which  improper  way  of  speaking  leads  to 
many  mistakes,  and  much  confusion,  as  Mr.  Locke  observes. 
But  I  shall  suppose  that  the  ArminianSj  when  they  speak  of 
the  WilPs  determining  itself,  do  by  the  WUl  mean  the  soul 
willing,  I  shall  take  it  for  granted,  that  when  they  spefik  of 
the  Will,  as  the  determiner,  they  mean  the  soul  in  the  exer- 
cise  of  a  power  of  willing^  or  acting  voluntarily.  1  shall  suppose 
this  to  be  their  meaning,  because  nothing  else  can  be  meant, 
without  the  grossest  and  plainest  absurdity.  In  all  cases  when 
we  speak  of  the  powders  or  principles  of  acting,  or  doing  such 
things,  we  mean  that  the  agents  which  have  these  Powers  of 
acting,  do  them,  in  the  exercise  of  those  Powers.  So  when 
we  say,  valour  fights  courageously,  we  mean  the  man  who  is 
under  the  influence  of  valour  fights  courageously.  When  we 
say,  love  seeks  the  object  loved,  we  mean,  the  person  loving 
seeks  that  object.  When  we  say  the  understanding  discerns, 
we  mean  the  soul  in  the  exercise  of  that  faculty.  So  when  it 
is  said,  the  will  decides  or  determines,  the  meaning  must 
be,  that  the  person  in  the  exercise  of  a  Power  of  willing  and 
choosing,  or  the  soul  acting  voluntarily,  determines. 

Therefore,  if  the  Will  determines  all  its  own  free  acts, 
the  tout  determines  them  in  the  exercise  of  a  Power  of  willing 
and  choosing ;  or,  which  is  the  same  thing,  it  determines  them 
of  choice  ;  it  determines  its  own  acts,  by  choosing  its  own  acts. 
If  the  Will  determines  the  Will,  then  choice  orders  and  deter- 
mines the  choice  :  and  acts  of  choice  are  subject  to  the  deci- 
sion, and  follow  the  conduct  of  other  acts  of  choice.  And 
therefore  if  the  Will  determines  all  its  own  free  acts,  then 
every  free  act  of  choice  is  determmed  by  a  preceding  act  of 
choice,  choosing  that  act.  And  if  that  preceding  act  of  the 
Will  be  also  a  free  act,  then  by  these  principles,  in  this  act  too, 
the  Will  is  self-determined :  that  is,  this,  in  like  manner,  is  an 
act  that  the  soul  voluntarily  chooses ;  or,  which  is  the  same 
thing,  it  is  an  act  determined  still  by  a  preceding  act  of  the 
Will,  choosing  that.  Which  brings  us  directly  to  a  contradic- 
tion :  for  it  supposes  an  act  of  the  Will  preceding  the  first 
act  in  the  whole  train,  directing  and  determining  the  rest ;  or 
a  fi-ee  act  of  the  Will,  before  the  first  free  act  of  the  Will. 
Or  else  we  must  come  at  last  to  an  act  of  the  Will,  determin- 
ing the  consequent  acts,  wherein  the  Will  is  not  self-deter- 
mined, and  so  is  not  a  free  act,  in  this  notion  of  freedom  :  but 
if  the  first  act  in  the  train,  determining  and  fixing  the  rest,  be 
not  free,  none  of  them  all  can  be  free ;  as  is  manifest  at.  first 
view,  but  shall  be  demonstrated  presently. 
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If  the  Will,  which  we  find  governs  the  members  of  the 
body,  and  determines  their  motions,  does  also  govern  itself, 
and  determines  its  own  actions,  it  doubtless  determines  them 
the  same  way,  even  by  antecedent  volitions.  The  Will  deter- 
mines which  way  the  hands  and  feet  shall  move,  by  an  act  of 
choice  :  and  there  is  no  other  way  of  the  WilPs  determining, 
directing  or  commanding  any  thing  at  all.  Whatsoever  the 
Will  commands,  it  commands  by  an  act  of  the  Will.  And  if 
it  has  itself  under  its  command,  and  determines  itself  in  its 
own  actions,  it  doubtless  does  it  the  same  way  that  it  deter- 
mines other  things  which  are  under  its  command.  So  that  if 
the  freedom  of  the  Will  consists  in  this,  that  it  has  itself  and 
its  own  actions  under  its  command  and  direction,  and  its  own 
volitions  are  determined  by  itself,  it  will  follow,  that  every  free 
volition  arises  from  another  antecedent  volition,  directing  and 
commanding  that :  and  if  that  directing  volition  be  also  free, 
in  that  also  the  Will  is  determined ;  that  is  to  say,  that  direct- 
ing volition  is  determined  by  another  going  before  that ;  and 
so  on,  till  we  come  to  the  first  volition  in  the  whole  series  :  and 
if  that  first  volition  be  free,  and  the  Will  self-determined  in  it, 
then  that  is  determined  by  another  volition  preceding  thaU 
Which  is  a  contradiction  ;  because  by  the  supposition  it  can 
have  none  before  it,  to  direct  or  determine  it,  being  the  first  in 
the  train:  But  if  that  first  volition  is  not  determined  by  any 
preceding  act  of  the  Will,  then  that  act  is  not  determined  by 
the  Will,  and  so  is  not  free  in  the  Arminian  notion  of  fi'eedom, 
which  consists  in  the  WilPs  self-determination.  And  if  that 
first  act  of  the  Will  which  determines  and  fixes  the  subse- 
quent acts,  be  not  free,  none  of  the  following  acts,  which  are 
determined  by  it  can  be  free. — If  we  suppose  there  are  five 
acts  in  the  train,  the  fifth  and  last  determined  by  the  fourth, 
and  the  fourth  by  the  third,  the  third  by  the  second,  and  the 
second  by  the  first ;  if  the  first  is  not  determined  by  the  Win, 
and  so  not  free,  then  none  of  them  are  truly  determined  by  the 
Will :  that  is,  that  each  of  them  are  as  they  are,  and  not  other- 
wise, is  not  first  owing  to  the  Will,  but  to  the  determination 
of  the  first  in  the  series,  which  is  not  dependent  on  the  Will, 
and  is  that  which  the  Will  has  no  hand  in  detcrnaining.  And 
this  being  that  which  decides  what  the  rest  shall  be,  and 
determines  their  existence ;  therefore  the  first  determination 
of  their  existence  is  not  firom  the  Will.  The  case  is  just  the 
same,  if  instead  of  a  chain  of  five  acts  of  the  Will  we  should 
suppose  a  succession  often,  or  an  hundred,  or  ten  thousand. 
If  the  first  act  be  not  free,  being  determined  by  something 
out  of  the  Will,  and  this  determines  the  next  to  be  agreeable 
to  itself,  and  that  the  next,  and  so  on ;  none  of  them  are  6*00, 
but  all  originally  depend  on,  and  are  determined  by  some  cause 
out  of  the  Will :  and  so  all  freedom  in  the  case  is  excluded, 
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and  no  act  of  the  Will  can  be  free,  according  to  this  notion  of 
freedom.  If  we  should  suppose  a  long  chain  of  ten  thousand 
finks,  so  connected,  that  if  the  first  link  moves,  it  will  move 
the  next,  and  that  the  next ;  and  so  the  whole  chain  must  be 
determined  to  motion,  and  in  the  direction  of  its  motion,  by 
the  motion  of  the  first  link  ;  and  that  is  moved  by  somethin  g 
else  ;  in  this  case,  though  all  the  links,  but  one,  are  moved  by 
other  parts  of  the  same  chain  ;  yet  it  appears  that  the  motion 
of  no  one,  nor  the  direction  of  its  motion,  is  from  any  self- 
moving  or  self-determining  Power  in  the  chain,  any  more  than 
if  every  link  were  immediately  moved  by  something  that  did 
not  belong  to  the  chain. — If  the  will  be  not  free  in  the  first  act, 
which  causes  the  nest,  then  neither  is  it  free  in  the  next,  which 
is  caused  by  that  first  act :  for  though  indeed  the  will  caused 
it,  yet  it  did  not  cause  it  freely  ;  because  the  preceding  act, 
by  which  it  was  caused,  was  not  free.  And  again,  if  the  will 
be  not  free  in  the  second  act,  so  neither  can  it  be  in  the  third, 
which  is  caused  by  that ;  because,  in  like  manner,  that  third 
was  determined  by  an  act  of  the  will  that  was  not  free.  And 
90  we  may  go  on  to  the  next  act,  and  from  that  to  the  next ; 
and  how  long  soever  the  succession  of  acts  is,  it  is  all  one ;  if 
the  first  on  which  the  whole  chain  depends,  and  which  deter- 
mines all  the  rest,  be  not  a  free  act,  the  will  is  not  free  in 
causing  or  determining  any  one  of  those  acts  ;  because  the  act 
by  which  it  determines  them  all  is  not  a  free  act ;  and  there- 
fore the  will  is  no  more  free  in  determining  them,  than  if  it 
did  not  cause  them  at  all. — Thus,  this  Amiinian  notion  of 
Liberty  of  the  Will,  consisting  in  the  Will's  Self-determinar 
Hon,  is  repugnant  to  itself,  and  shuts  itself  wholly  out  of  the 
world. 


SECT.  II. 

Setercd  supposed  Ways  of  evading  the  foregoing  Reasoning, 

considered. 

If  to  evade  the  force  of  what  has  been  observed,  it  should 
be  said,  that  when  the  Arminians  speak  of  the  will  determin- 
ing its  own  acts,  they  do  not  mean  that  the  will  determines 
them  by  any  preceding  act,  or  that  one  act  of  the  will  deter- 
mines another ;  but  only  that  the  faculty  or  power  of  will,  or 
the  soul  in  the  use  of  that  power,  determines  its  own  volitions ; 
and  that  it  does  it  without  any  act  going  before  the  act  deter- 
mined ;  such  an  evasion  would  be  full  of  the  most  gross 
absurdity. — I  confess,  it  is  an  evasion  of  my  own  inventing ; 
and  I  do  not  know  but  I  should  wrong  the  ArminianSf  in  sup- 
posing that  any  of  them  would  make  use  of  it.    But  it  being 
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as  good  a  one  as  I  can  invent,  I  would  observe  upon  it  a  few 
things.  ' 

Firsty  If  the  power  of  the  will  determines  an  act  of  voli- 
tion, or  the  soul  in  the  use  or  exercise  of  thai  power ^  determines 
it,  that  is  the  same  thing  as  for  the  soul  to  determine  volition 
by  an  act  of  will.  For  an  exercise  of  the  power  of  will,  and 
an  act  of  that  power,  are  the  same  thing.  Therefore  to  say, 
that  the  power  of  will,  or  the  soul  in  the  use  or  exercise  of 
that  power,  determines  volition,  without  an  (Mct  of  will  preced- 
ing the  volition  determined,  is  a  contradiction. 

Secondly^  If  a  power  of  will  determines  the  act  of  the 
will,  then  a  power  of  choosing  determines  it.  For,  as  was 
before  observed,  in  every  act  of  will,  there  is  a  choice,  and  a 
power  of  willing  is  a  power  of  choosing.  But  if  a  power  of 
choosing  determines  the  act  of  voHtion,  it  determines  it  by 
choosing  it.  For  it  is  most  absurd  to  say,  that  a  power  of 
choosing  determines  one  thing  rather  than  another,  without 
choosing  any  thin^.  But  if  a  power  of  choosing  determines 
volition  by  choosmg  it,  then  here  is  the  act  of  voUtion 
determined  by  an  antecedent  choice,  choosing  that  voli- 
tion. 

Thirdly  J  To  say,  that  the  faculty,  or  the  soul,  determines 
its  own  vohtion,  but  not  by  any  act,  is  a  contradiction.  Be- 
cause for  the  soul  to  direct^  decide^  or  determine  any  thing,  is 
to  act ;  and  this  is  supposed :  for  the  soul  is  here  spoken  of  as 
being  a  cause  in  this  aifair,  doing  something ;  or,  which  is  the 
same  thing,  exerting  itself  in  order  to  an  effect,  which  effect 
is  the  determination  of  volition,  or  the  particular  kind  and 
manner  of  an  act  of  will.  But  certainly,  this  action  is  not  the 
same  with  the  effect,  in  order  to  the  production  of  which  it  is 
exerted  ;  but  must  be  something  prior  to  it. 

The  advocates  for  this  notion  of  the  freedom  of  the  will, 
speak  of  a  certain  sovereignty  in  the  will,  wherebv  it  has  power 
to  determine  its  own  volitions.  And  therefore  the  determina- 
tion of  volition  must  itself  be  an  act  of  the  will ;  for  other- 
wise it  can  be  no  exercise  of  that  supposed  power  and  sove- 
reignty. Again,-  if  the  will  determines  itself;  then  either  the 
will  is  active  in  determining  its  volitions,  or  it  is  not.  If  active, 
then  the  determination  is  an  act  of  the  will ;  and  so  there  is 
one  act  of  the  will  determining  another.  But  if  the  will  is  not 
active  in  the  determination,  then  how  does  it  exercise  any  li- 
berty  in  it  ?  These  gentlemen  suppose  that  the  thing  wherein 
the  will  exercises  hberty,  is  in  its  determining  its  own  acts. 
But  how  can  this  be,  if  it  be  not  active  in  determining  ?  Cer- 
tainly the  will,  or  the  soul  cannot  exercise  any  liberty  in  that 
wherein  it  doth  not  ocf,  or  wherein  it  doth  not  exercise  itself 
So  that  if  either  part  of  this  dilemma  be  taken,  this  scheme  of 
liberty,  consisting  in  self-determining  power,  is  overthrown. 
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If  there  be  an  act  of  the  will  in  determining  all  its  own  free 
acts,  then  one  free  act  of  the  will  is  determined  by  another  ; 
and  so  we  have  the  absurdity  of  every  free  act,  even  the  very 
first,  determined  by  a  foregoing  free  act.  But  if  there  be  no 
act  or  exercise  of  the  will  in  determining  its  own  acts,  then  no 
liberty  is  exercised  in  determining  them.  From  whence  it 
follows,  that  no  liberty  consists  in  the  will's  power  to  deter- 
mine its  own  acts  :  or,  which  is  the  same  thing,  that  there  is 
no  such  thing  as  Uberty  consisting  in  a  self-determining  power 
of  the  will. 

If  it  should  be  said.  That  although  it  be  true,  if  the  soul 
determines  its  own  volitions,  it  must  be  active  in  so  doing,  and 
the  determination  itself  must  be  an  act ;  yet  there  is  no  need 
of  sappofflng  this  act  to  be  prior  to  the  volition  determined  ; 
bat  the  will  or  soul  determines  the  act  of  the  will  in  willing  ; 
it  determines  its  own  volition,  in  the  very  act  of  volition ;  it 
directs  and  Umits  the  act  of  the  will,  causing  it  to  be  so  and 
not  otherwise,  in  exerting  the  act,  without  any  preceding  act 
to  exert  that.     If  any  should  say  after  this  manner,  they  must 
mean  one  of  these  three  things :  Either,  (L.)  That  the  deter- 
mining act,  though  it  be  before  the  act  determined  in  the  or- 
der of  nature,  yet  is  not  before  it  in  order  of  time.     Or,  (2.) 
That  the  determining  act  is  not  before  the  act  determined, 
ather  in  the  order  of  time  or  nature,  nor  is  truly  distinct  from 
it;  but  that  the  souPs  determining  the  act  of  volition  is  the 
same  thing  with  its  exerting  the  act  of  volition  :  the  mind's  ex- 
erting such  a  particular  act,  is  its  causing  and  determining  the 
act     Or,  (3.)  That  volition  has  no  cause,  and  is  no  effect ;  but 
comes  into  existence,  with  such  a  particular  determination, 
without  any  ground  or  reason  of  its  existence  and  determina- 
tion.— I  shall  consider  these  distinctly. 

(1.)  If  all  that  is  meant,  be,  that  the  determining  act  is 
not  before  the  act  determined  in  order  of  time^  it  will  not  help 
the  case  at  all,  though  it  should  be  allowed.  If  it  be  before 
the  determined  act  in  the  order  of  nature,  being  the  cause  or 
ffround  of  its  existence,  this  as  much  proves  it  to  be  distinct 
from,  and  independent  on  it,  as  if  it  were  before  in  the  order 
of  time.  As  the  cause  of  the  particular  motion  of  a  natural 
body  in  a  certain  direction,  may  have  no  distance  as  to  time, 
yet  cannot  be  the  same  with  the  motion  effected  by  it,  but 
must  be  as  distinct  from  it,  as  any  other  cause,  that  is  before 
its  effect  in  the  order  of  time  :  as  the  architect  is  distinct 
from  the  house  which  he  builds,  or  the  father  distinct  from 
the  son  which  he  begets.  And  if  the  act  of  the  will  deter- 
mining be  distinct  from  the  act  determined,  and  before  it  in 
the  order  of  nature,  then  we  can  go  back  from  one  to  another, 
till  we  come  to  the  first  in  the  series,  which  has  no  act  of  the 
will  before  it  in  the  order  of  nature,  determining  it ;  and  con 
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sequentlv  is  an  act  not  determined  by  the  will,  and  so  not  a  free 
act,  in  tnis  notion  of  freedom.  And  this  being  the  act  which 
determines  all  the  rest,  none  of  them  are  free  acts.  As  when 
there  is  a  chain  of  many  links,  the  first  of  which  only  is  taken 
hold  of  and  drawn  by  hand  ;  all  the  rest  may  follow  and  be 
moved  at  the  same  instant,  without  any  distance  of  time ;  but 
yet  the  motion  of  one  link  is  before  that  of  another  in  the  or* 
der  of  nature  ;  the  last  is  moved  by  the  next,  and  that  by  the 
next,  and  so  till  we  come  to  the  first ;  which  not  being  moved 
by  any  other,  but  by  something  distinct  from  the  whole  chain, 
this  as  much  proves  that  no  part  is  moved  by  any  self-moving 
power  in  the  chain,  as  if  the  motion  of  one  link  followed  that 
of  another  in  the  order  of  time. 

(2.)  If  any  should  say,  that  the  determining  act  is  not 
before  the  determined  act,  either  in  the  order  of  time,  or  of 
nature,  nor  is  distinct  from  it ;  but  that  the  exertion  of  the  act 
is  the  determination  of  the  act ;  that  for  the  soul  to  exert  a 
particular  volition,  is  for  it  to  cause  and  determine  that  act  of 
volition :  I  would  on  this  observe,  that  the  thing  in  question 
seems  to  be  forgotten,  or  kept  out  of  sight,  in  a  darkness  and 
unintelligibleness  of  speech ;  unless  such  an  objector  would 
mean  to  contradict  himself. — The  very  act  of  volition  itself  if 
doubtless  a  determination  of  mind  ;  i.  e.  it  is  the  mind^s  draw* 
ing  up  a  conclusion,  or  coming  to  a  choice  between  two  or 
more  things  proposed  to  it.  But  determining  among  external 
objects  of  choice,  is  not  the  same  with  determining  the  act  of 
choice  itself,  among  various  possible  acts  of  choice. — ^The 
question  is.  What  influences,  directs,  or  determines  the  mind 
or  will  to  come  to  such  a  conclusion  or  choice  as  it  does  ?  Or 
what  is  the  cause,  ground  or  reason,  why  it  concludes  thus, 
and  not  otherwise  ?  Now  it  must  be  answered,  according  to 
the  Anninian  notion  of  fi'eedom,  that  the  will  influences,  or- 
ders and  determines  itself  thus  to  act.  And  if  it  does,  I  saj, 
it  must  be  by  some  antecedent  act.  To  say,  it  is  caused,  in- 
fluenced and  determined  by  something,  and  yet  not  determin- 
ed by  any  thing  antecedent,  either  in  order  of  time  or  nature, 
is  a  contradiction.  For  that  is  what  is  meant  by  a  thing's  be- 
ing prior  in  the  order  of  nature,  that  it  is  some  way  the  cause 
or  reason  of  the  thing,  with  respect  to  which  it  is  said  to  be 
prior. 

If  the  particular  act  or  exertion  of  will,  which  comes  into 
existence,  be  any  thing  properly  determined  at  all,  then  it  has 
some  cause  of  existing,  and  of  existing  in  such  a  particular 
determinate  manner,  and  not  another ;  some  cause,  whose  in- 
fluence decides  the  matter :  which  cause  is  distinct  from  the 
effect,  and  prior  to  it.  But  to  say,  that  the  will  or  mind  orders, 
influences  and  determines  itself  to  exert  an  act  by  the  very  ex- 
ertion itself,  is  to  make  the  exertion  both  cause  and  effect : 
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or  the  exerting  such  an  act,  to  be  a  cause  of  tlie  exertion  of 
such  an  act.  For  the  question  is,  What  is  the  cause  and  rea- 
son of  the  souPs  exerting  such  an  act  ?  To  which' the  answer 
is.  The  soul  exerts  such  an  act,  and  that  is  the  cause  of  it 
And  so,  by  this,  the  exertion  must  be  distinct  from,  and  in  the 
order  of  nature  prior  to  itself. 

(3.)  If  the  meaning  be,  that  the  soul's  exertion  of  such  a 
particular  act  of  will,  is  a  thing  that  comes  to  pass  of  itself 
without  any  cause  ;  and  that  there  is  absolutely  no  reason  of 
the  soul  being  determined  to  exert  such  a  volition,  and  make 
such  a  choice,  rather  than  another ;  I  say,  if  this  be  the  mean- 
ing of  Arminians^  when  they  contend  so  earnestly  for  the 
will  determining  its  own  acts,  and  for  liberty  of  will  consist- 
ing in  self-determining  power ;  they  do  nothing  but  confound 
themselves  and  others  with  wokIs  without  a  meaning.     In  the 
question.  What  determines  the  will  ?  and  in  their  answer,  that 
tie  mVL  determines  itself  and  in  all  the  dispute,  it  seems  to  be 
taken  for  granted,  that  something  determines  the  will ;  and 
the  controversy  bn  this  head  is  not,  whether  its  determination 
has  any  cause  or  foundation  at  ail ;  but  where  the  foundation 
of  it  is,  whether  in  the  will  itself,  or  somewhere  else.     But  if 
the  thing  intended  be  what  is  above-mentioned,  then  nothing' 
at  all  determines  the  will ;  volition  having  absolutely  no  cause 

or  foundation  of  its  existence,  either  witliin,  or  without. 

There  is  a  great  noise  made  about  self-determining  power,  as 
the  source  of  all  free  acts  of  the  will :  but  when  the  matter 
comes  to  be  explained,  the  meaning  is,  that  no  power  at  all  is 
the  source  of  these  acts,  neither  self-determining  power,  nor 
any  other,  but  they  arise  from  nothing ;  no  cause,  no  power, 
no  influence,  being  at  all  concerned  in  the  matter. 

However,  this  very  thing,  even  that  the  free  acts  of  the 
will  are  events  which  come  to  pass  without  a  cause,  is  certainly 
impUed  in  the  Arminian  notion  of  liberty  of  will ;  though  it  bo 
very  inconsistent  with  many  other  things  in  their  scheme,  and 
repugnant  to  some  things  implied  m  their  notion  of  liberty. 
Their  opinion  implies,  that  the  particular  determination  of  vo- 
lition is  witliout  any  cause  ;  because  they  hold  the  free  acts  of 
the  will  to  be  contingent  events  ;  and  contingcnce  is  essential 
to  freedom  in  their  notion  of  it.  But  certainly,  those  things 
which  have  a  prior  ground  and  reason  of  their  particular  exis- 
tence, a  cause  which  antecedently  determines  Ihoni  to  be,  and 
determines  them  to  be  just  as  they  arc,  do  not  happen  contin- 
gently. If  something  foregoing,  by  a  casual  influence  and 
connection,  determines  and  fixes  precisely  their  coming  to 
pass,  and  the  manner  of  it,  then  it  does  not  remain  a  contin- 
gent thing  whether  they  shall  come  to  pass  or  no. 

And  because  it  is  a  question  in  many  respects  very  im- 
portant in  this  controversvv,  Whether  the.  frrr.  ac*s  of  i1n\  voiU 

^01..  1!.  '  T 
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are  events  which  came  to  pass  without  a  cause?  I  shall  be 
particular  in  examining  this  point  in  the  two  following 
sections. 

SECT.  III. 

Whether  any  Event  whatsoever ,  and  Volition  in  particular,  can 
come  to  pass  without  a  Cause  of  its  existence. 

Before  I  enter  on  any  argument  on  this  subject,  I  would 
explain  how  I  would  be  understood,  when  I  use  the  word 
Cause  in  this  discourse ;  since,  for  want  of  a  better  word,  I 
shall  have  occasion  to  use  it  in  a  sense  which  is  more  exten- 
sive, than  that  in  which  it  is  sometimes  used.    The  word  is 
often  used  in  so  restrained  a  sense  as  to  signify  only  that 
which  has  a  positive  efficiency  or  influence  to  produce  a  thing, 
or  bring  it  to  pass,    but  there  are  many  things  which  have  no 
such  positive  productive  influence :  which  yet  are  Causes  in 
this  respect,  that  they  have  truly  the  nature  of  a  reason  why 
some  things  are,  rather  than  others ;   or  why  they  are  thai, 
rather  than  otherwise.    Thus  the  absence  of  the  sun  in  the 
night,  is  not  the  Cause  of  the  fall  of  dew  at  that  time,  in  the 
same  manner  as  its  beams  are  the  Cause  of  the  ascent  ef 
vapours  in  the  day-time ;  and  its  withdrawment  in  the  winter, 
is  not  in  the  same  manner  the  Cause  of  the  freezing  of  the 
waters,  as  its  approach  in  the  spring  is  the  cause  of  their 
thawing.    But  yet  the  withdrawment  or  absence  of  the  son 
is  an  antecedent,  with  which  these  effects  in  the  niffht  and 
winter  are  connected,  and  on  which  they  depend  ;  aim  is  one 
thing  that  belongs  to  the  ground  and  reason  why  they  come 
to  pass  at  that  time,  rather  than  at  other  times ;  though  the 
absence  of  the  sun  is  nothing  positive,  nor  has  any  positive 
influence. 

It  may  be  further  observed,  that  when  I  speak  of  connec- 
turn  of  Causes  and  Effects.^  1  have  respect  to  moral  Causes,  as 
well  as  those  which  are  called  naturcd  in  distinction  firom  them. 
Moral  Causes  may  be  Causes  in  as  proper  a  sense,  as  any 
Causes  whatsoever ;  may  have  as  real  an  influence,  and  may 
as  truly  be  the  ground  and  reason  of  an  Event^s  coming  to 
pass. 

Therefore  I  sometimes  use  the  word  Cause^  in  this  en- 
quiry, to  signify  any  antecedent,  either  naturd  or  moral,  posi- 
tive or  negative,  on  which  an  Event,  either  a  thing,  or  the 
manner  and  circumstance  of  a  thing,  so  depends,  that  it  is  the 
ground  and  reason,  either  in  whole,  or  in  part,  why  it  is,  rather 
than  not ;  or  why  it  is  as  it  is,  rather  than  otherwise :  or,  in 
other  words,  any  antecedent  with  which  a  consequent  Event  is 
fso  connected,  that  it  truly  belongs  to  the  reason  why  Uie  propo- 
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shion  which  aflSrms  that  Event,  is  true  ;  whether  it  has  any  posi- 
tive influence,  or  not.  And  agreeably  to  this,  I  sometimes  use 
the  word  effect  for  the  consequence  of  another  thing,  which 
is  perhaps  rather  an  occasion  than  a  Cause,  most  properly 
speaking. 

I  am  the  more  careful  thus  to  explain  my  meaning,  that  I 
may  cut  off  occasion,  from  any  that  might  seek  occasion  to 
cavil  and  object  against  some  things  which  I  may  say  concern- 
ing the  dependence  of  all  things  which  come  to  pass,  on  some 
Cause,  and  their  connection  with  their  Cause. 

Having  thus  explained  what  I  mean  by  Cause^  I  assert 
that  nothing  ever  comes  to  pass  without  a  Cause.  What  is 
self-existent  must  be  from  eternity,  and  must  be  unchangeable : 
init  as  to  all  things  that  begin  to  be,  they  are  not  self-existent, 
and  therefore  must  have  some  foundation  of  their  existence 
without  themselves.  That  whatsoever  begins  to  be,  which 
before  was  not,  must  have  a  Cause  why  it  then  begins  to  exist, 
to  be  the  first  dictate  of  the  common  and  natural 
which  God  hath  implanted  in  the  minds  of  all  mankind, 
and  the  main  foundation  of  all  our  reasonings  about  the  ex* 
istence  of  things,  past,  present,  or  to  come. 

And  this  dictate  of  common  sense  equally  respects  sub- 
stances and  modes,  or  things,  and  the  manner  and  circum- 
stances of  things.  Thus,  if  we  see  a  body  which  has  hitherto 
been  at  rest,  start  out  of  a  state  of  rest,  and  begin  to  move, 
we  do  as  naturally  and  necessarily  suppose  there  is  some  Cause, 
Of  reason  of  this  new  mode  of  existence,  as  of  the  existence  of 
a  body  itself  which  had  hitherto  not  existed.  And  so  if  a  body, 
which  had  hitherto  moved  in  a  certain  direction,  should  sud- 
denly change  the  direction  of  its  motion ;  or  if  it  should  put 
off  its  old  figure,  and  take  a  new  one ;  or  change  its  colour  : 
die  beginning  of  these  new  modes  is  a  new  Event,  and  the 
human  mind  necessarily  supposes  that  there  is  some  Cause  or 
reason  of  them. 

If  this  grand  principle  of  common  sense  be  taken  away,  all 
arguing  from  Effects  to  Causes  ceaseth,  and  so  all  knowledge 
of  any  existence,  besides  what  we  have  by  the  most  direct 
and  immediate  intuition,  particularly  all  our  proof  of  the  be- 
ing of  God  ceases  :  we  argue  His  being  firom  our  own  being, 
and  the  being  of  other  things,  which  we  are  sensible  once  were 
not,  but  have  begun  to  be ;  and  from  the  being  of  the  world, 
with  all  its  constituent  parts,  and  the  manner  of  their  exist- 
ence ;  all  which  we  see  plainly  are  not  necessary  in  their  own 
nature,  and  so  not  self-existent,  and  therefore  must  have  a 
Cause.  But  if  things,  not  in  themselves  necessary,  may  begin 
to  be  without  a  Cause,  all  this  arguing  is  vain. 

Indeed,  I  will  not  afiirm,  that  there  is  in  the  natnre  of 
things  np  foundation  for  the  knowledge  of  the  Being  of  God., 
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without  any  evidence  of  it  from  his  works.  I  do  suppose 
there  is  a  great  absurdity  in  denying  Being  in  general,  and 
imagining  an  eternal,  absolute,  universal  nothing :  and  there- 
fore that  there  would  be,  in  the  nature  of  things,  a  foundation 
of  intuitive  evidence,  that  there  must  be  an  eternal,  infinite, 
most  perfect  Being  ;  if  we  had  strength  and  comprehension  of 
mind  sufficient,  to  have  a  clear  idea  of  general  and  umversal 
Being.  But  then  we  should  not  properly  come  to  the  know- 
ledge of  the  Being  of  God  by  arguing ;  our  evidence  would 
be  mtuitive  :  we  should  see  it,  as  we  see  other  things  that  are 
necessary  in  themselves,  the  contraries  of  which  are  in  their 
own  nature  absurd  and  contradictory  ;  as  we  see  that  twice  two 
is  four  ;  and  as  we  see  that  a  circle  has  no  angles.  If  we  had 
as  clear  an  idea  of  universal,  infinite  entity,  as  we  have  of 
these  other  things,  I  suppose  we  should  most  intuitively  see 
the  absurdity  of  supposing  such  Being  not  to  bo ;  should  im- 
mediately see  there  is  no  room  for  the  question,  whether  it  is 
possible  that  Being,  in  the  most  general,  abstracted  notion  of 
it,  should  not  be.  But  we  have  not  that  strength  and  extent 
of  mind,  to  know  this  certainly  in  this  intuitive,  independent 
manner :  but  the  way  that  mankind  come  to  the  knowledge  of 
the  Being  of  God,  is  that  which  the  apostle  speaks  of,  Rom.  i. 
20.  The  invisible  things  of  him  y  from  the  crexition  of  the  world, 
are  clearly  seen  ;  being  understood  by  the  things  that  are  made; 
even  his  eternal  poxoei"  and  Godhead.  We  first  ascend^  and 
prove  a  posteriori^  or  from  effects,  that  there  must  be  an  eter- 
nal Cause  ;  and  then  secondly,  prove  by  argumentation,  not 
intuition,  that  this  Being  must  be  necessarily  existent ;  and 
then  thirdly,  from  the  proved  necessity  of  his  existence,  wc 
may  descend,  and  prove  many  of  his  perfections  a  priori.* 
But  if  once  this  grand  principle  of  common  sense  be 

*  To  tho  inquirer  after  tnith  it  ma}r  here  be  recommended,  as  a  matter  of  sotno 
consequence,  to  keep  in  mind  the  precise  difference  between  an  arauaacni  a  prwri 
and  one  a  ^sleriori,  a  distinction  of  considerable  use,  as  well  as  of  long  standing 
among  divmes,  metaphysicians,  and  logical  writers.  An  argument  from  either  of 
these,  when  legitimately  applied,  may  amount  to  a  demonstration,  when  used,  for 
instance,  relatively  to  the  being  and  perfections  of  God  :  but  the  one  should  be 
confined  to  the  existence  of  Deity,  whue  the  other  is  applicable  to  his  perfections. 
By  the  argument  a  posteriini  vre  rise  from  the  efiect  to  the  cansc,  from  th^stream 
to  the  fountain,  from  what  is  posterior  to  what  is  prior ;  in  other  words,  from  what 
is  contingent  to  what  is  absolute,  from  number  to  unity ;  that  is,  from  the  mani- 
festation of  God  to  his  existence.  By  the  argument  a  priori  we  desccnd/r^-m  tho 
cause  to  the  effect,  from  the  fountain  to  the  stream,  from  what  is  prior  to  what 
is  posterior ;  that  is,  from  the  necessary  existence  of  God  we  safely  infer  certain 
properties  and  perfections  To  attempt  a  demonstration  of  the  existence  of  a  lirat 
cause,  or  the  Being  of  God  a  priori,  would  be  most  absurd ;  for  it  would  be  an  at- 
tempt to  prove  a  prior  ground  or  cause  of  existence  of  »  first  cause ;  or,  that  there 
ts  some  cause  before  the  very  first.  The  argument  a  priori,  therefore,  is  not  m^ 
coble  to  prove  the  divine  existence.  For  this  end,  the  aigument  a  posteriori  alono 
is  legitimate ;  and  its  conclusiveness  rests  on  this  axiom,  that  "  there  can  be  no 
ejfeet  vMoui  a  cdwe."— The  absurdity  of  denying  this  axiom  is  abundantly  de- 
monKtrated  by  our  author.    W.  ' 
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given  up,  that  what  is  not  necessary  in  itself^  must  have  a  Cause  ; 
and  we  begin  to  maintain,  that  things  which  heretofore  have 
not  been,  may  come  into  existence,  and  begin  to  be  of  them- 
selves, without  any  cause  ;  all  our  means  of  ascending  in  our 
arguing  from  the  creature  to  the  Creator,  and  all  our  evidence 
of  the  Being  of  God,  is  cut  off  at  one  blow,  in  this  case,  we 
cannot  prove  that  there  is  a  God,  either  i'rom  the  being  of  the 
world,  and  the  creatures  in  it,  or  from  the  manner  ot  their  be- 
ing, their  order,  beauty  and  use.  For  if  things  may  come  in- 
to existence  without  any  Cause  at  all,  then  they  doubtless 
may  without  any  Cause  answerable  to  the  effect.  Our  minds 
do  alike  naturally  suppose  and  determine  both  these  tinngs ; 
namely,  that  what  begins  to  be  has  a  Cause,  and  also  that  it 
has  a  cause  proportionable  to  the  effect.  The  same  principle 
which  leads  us  to  determine,  that  there  cannot  be  any  thing 
coming  to  pass  without  a  Cause,  leads  us  to  determine  that 
there  cannot  be  more  in  the  effect  than  in  the  cause. 

Yea,  if  once  it  should  be  allowed,  that  things  may  come 
to  pass  without  a  Cause,  we  should  not  only  have  no  proof  of 
the  Being  of  God,  but  we  should  be  without  evidence  of  the 
existence  of  any  thing  whatsoever,  but  our  own  immediately 
present  ideas  and  consciousness.     For  we  have  no  way  to  prove 
any  thing  else,  but  by  arguing  from  effects  to  Causes :  from 
the  ideas  now  immediately  in  view,  we  argue  other  things 
not  immediately  in  view ;  from  sensations  now  excited  in  us, 
we  infer  the  existence  of  things  without  us,  as  the  Causes  olf 
these  sensations  ;  and  from  the  existence  of  these  things,  we 
argue  other    things,  on  which   they    depend,  as   effects  on 
Causes.      We  infer  the  past  existence  of  ourselves,  or  any 
thing  else,  by  memory  ;   only  as  we  argue,  that  the  ideas, 
which  are  now  in  our  minds,  are  the  consequences  of  past 
ideas  and  sensations.     We  immediately  perceive  nothing  else 
but  the  ideas  which  are  this  moment  extant  in  our  minds. 
We  perceive  or  know  other  things  only  by  means  of  these,  as 
necessarily  connected  with  others,  and  dependent  on  them. 
But  if  things  may  be  without  Causes,  all  this  necessary  con- 
nection and  dependence  is  dissolved,  and  so  all  means  of  our 
knowledge  is  gone.     If  there  be  no  absurdity  or  difficulty  in 
supposing  one  thing  to  start  out  of  non-existence  into  being, 
of  itself  without  a  Cause;  then  there  is  no  absurdity  or  diffi- 
culty in  supposing  the  same  of  millions  of  millions.     For  no- 
thing, or  no  difficulty  multiplied,  still  is  nothing,  or  no  difficul- 
ty :  nothing  multiplied  by  nothing,  does  not  increase  the  sum. 
And  indeed,  according  to  the  hypothesis  1  am  opposing, 
of  the  acts  of  the  will  coming  to  pass  without  a  Cause,  it  is 
the  cause  in  fact,  that  millions  of  millions  of  Events  are  con- 
tinually coming  into  existence  confin^enrfy,  without  any  Cause 
or  reason  why  they  do  so,  all  over  the  world,  every  day  and 
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hour,  through  all  ages.  So  it  is  in  a  constant  succession,  in 
every  moral  agent.  This  contingency,  this  efficient  nothing, 
this  effectual  No  Cause,  is  always  ready  at  hand,  to  produce 
this  sort  of  effects,  as  long  as  the  agent  exists,  and  as  often  as 
he  has  occasion. 

If  it  were  so,  that  things  only  of  one  kind,  viz.  acts  of  the 
will,  seemed  to  come  to  pass  of  themselves ;  and  it  were  an 
event  that  was  continual,  and  that  happened  in  a  course, 
wherever  were  found  subjects  capable  of  such  evcmts ;  this 
very  thing  would  demonstrate  that  there  was  some  Cause  of 
them,  which  made  such  a  difference  between  this  Event  and 
others,  and  that  they  did  not  really  happen  contingently.  For 
continsence  is  blind,  and  does  not  pick  and  choose  a  particular 
sort  of  Events.  Nothing  has  no  choice.  This  No-Cauae, 
which  causes  no  existence,  cannot  cause  the  existence  which 
comes  to  pass,  to  be  of  one  particular  sort  only,  distinguished 
from  all  others.  Thus,  that  only  one  sort  of  matter  drops  out 
of  the  heavens,  even  water,  and  that  this  comes  so  often,  so 
constantly  and  plentifully,  all  over  the  world,  in  all  ages, 
shows  that  there  is  some  Cause  or  Reason  of  the  falling  of 
water  out  of  the  heavens ;  and  that  something  besides  mere 
contingence  has  a  hand  in  the  matter. 

If  we  should  suppose  Non-entity  to  be  about  to  bring 
forth;  and  things  were  coming  into  existence,  without  any 
Cause  or  Antecedent,  on  which  the  existence,  or  kind,  <Mr 
manner  of  existence  depends ;  or  which  could  at  all  determine 
whether  the  things  should  be  stones,  or  stars,  or  beasts,  or 
angels,  or  human  bodies,  or  souls,  or  only  some  new  motion 
or  figure  in  natural  bodies,  or  some  new  sensations  in  animals, 
or  new  ideas  in  the  human  understanding,  or  new  volitions  in 
the  will ;  or  any  thing  else  of  all  the  infinite  number  of  pos- 
sibles ;  then  certainly  it  would  not  be  expected,  although  many 
millions  of  millions  of  things  were  comine  into  existence  in 
this  manner,  all  over  the  fece  of  the  earth,  that  they  should 
all  be  only  of  one  particular  kind,  and  that  it  should  be  thuis 
in  all  ages,  and  that  this  sort  of  existences  should  never  fail  to 
come  to  pass  where  there  is  room  for  them,  or  a  subject 
capable  of  them,  and  that  constantly,  whenever  there  is  occa- 
sion. 

If  any  should  imagine,  there  is  something  in  the  sort  of 
Event  that  renders  it  possible  for  it  to  come  into  existence 
without  a  cause,  and  should  say,  that  the  free  acts  of  the  will 
are  existences  of  an  exceeding  different  nature  from  other 
things :  by  reason  of  which  they  may  come  into  existence 
without  any  previous  ground  or  reason  of  it,  though  other 
thinffs  cannot :  if  they  make  this  objection  in  ^ood  earnest,  it 
wotud  be  an  evidence  of  their  strangely  forgettmg  themselves ; 
for  they  would  be  giving  an  account  of  some  ground  of  the  ex- 
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kteoce  of  a  things  when  at  the  same  time  they  would  maintain 
there  is  no  ground  of  its  existence.  Therefore  I  would 
obferve,  that  the  particular  nature  of  existence,  be  it  never  so 
divene  from  others,  can  lay  no  foundation  for  that  thing 
coming  into  existence  without  a  cause :  because  to  suppose 
this,  would  be  to  suppose  the  particular  nature  of  existence  to 
be  a  thing  prior  to  the  existence,  and  so  a  thing  which  makes 
way  for  existence,  without  a  cause  or  reason  of  existence. 
Bat  that  which  in  any  respect  makes  way  for  a  thins  coming 
into  being,  or  for  any  manner  or  circumstance  of  its  first 
ezisteiice,  must  be  prior  to  the  existence.  The  distinguished 
nature  of  the  effect,  which  is  something  belonging  to  the 
effect,  cannot  have  influence  backward,  to  act  oefere  it  is. 
The  peculiar  nature  of  that  thing  called  volition,  can  do 
nothing,  can  have  no  influence,  while  it  is  not.  And  after- 
wards it  is  too  late  for  its  influence :  for  then  the  thing  has 
made  sure  of  existence  already,  without  its  help. 

So  that  it  is  indeed  as  repugnant  to  reason,  to  suppose  that 
an  act  of  the  will  should  come  mto  existence  without  a  cause, 
as  to  suppose  the  human  soul,  or  an  angel,  or  the  globe  of  the 
earth,  or  the  whole  universe,  should  come  into  existence  with- 
out a  cause.  And  if  once  we  allow,  that  such  a  sort  of  effect 
ss  a  Volition  may  come  to  pass  without  a  Cause,  how  do  we 
know  but  that  many  other  sorts  of  effects  may  do  so  too  7  It 
is  not  the  particular  kind  of  effect  that  makes  the  absurdity  of 
supposing  it  has  being  without  a  Cause,  but  something  which 
is  conunon  to  all  things  that  ever  begin  to  be,  viz.  That  they 
are  not  self-existent,  or  necessary  in  the  nature  of  things. 


SECT.  IV. 

Whether  Volition  can  arise  without  a  Cause  through  the 
Aaimty  of  the  Nature  of  the  Soul, 

The  author  of  the  Essay  on  the  Freedom  of  the  Will  in 
God  and  the  Creatures^  in  answer  to  that  objection  against  his 
doctrine  of  a  self-determining  power  in  the  will,  (p.  68 — 69.) 
That  nothing  is<,or  comes  to  pass ^  without  a  sufficient  reason  why 
it  is,  and  why  it  is  in  this  manner  rather  than  another^  allows 
that  it  is  thus  in  corporeal  things,  which  are  properly  and  phi- 
losophically speakings  passive  beings  but  denies  it  is  thus  in 
spirits,  which  are  beings  of  an  active  nature,  who  have  the 
wring  of  action  within  themselves,  and  can  determine  themselves. 
By  which  it  is  plainly  supposed,  that  such  an  event  as  an  act 
of  the  will,  may  come  to  pass  in  a  spirit,  without  a  sufficient 
reason  why  it  comes  to  pass,  or  why  it  is  after  this  mannerr 
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rather  than  another.     But  certainly  this  author,  in  this  matter, 
must  be  very  unwary  and  inadvertent.     For, 

1.  The  objection  or  difficulty  proposed  by  him  seems  to 
be  forgotten  in  his  answer  or  solution.     The  very  difficulty,  as 
he  himself  proposes  it,  is  this :  How  an  event  can  come  to  pass 
without  a  sufficient  reason  why  it  is,  or  why  it  is  in  this  manner 
rather  than  another  ?     Instead  of  solving  this  difficulty,  with 
regard  to  Volition,  as  he  proposes,  he  forgets  himself,  and  an- 
swers another  question  quite  diverse,  viz.  What  is  a  sufficient 
reason  why  it  is,  and  why  it  is  in  this  manner  rather  than 
another  ?  And  he  assigns  the  active  being's  own  determination 
as  the  Cause,  and  a  Cause  sufficient  for  the  effect ;  and  leaves 
all  the  difficulty  unresolved,  even,  How  the  souPs  own  deter- 
mination, which  he  speaks  of,  came  to  exist,  and  to  be  what  it 
was,  without  a  Cause  ?    The  activity  of  the  soul  may  enable  it 
to  be  the  Cou^e  of  effects ;  but  it  does  not  at  all  enable  it  to  be 
the  subject  of  effects  which  have  no  Cause;  which  is  the' thing 
this  author  supposes  concerning  acts  of  the  will.     Activity  of 
nature  will  no  more  enable  a  being  to  produce  effects,  and 
determine  the  manner  of  their  existence,  within  itself,  without 
a  Cause,  than  out  of  itself,  in  some  other  being.     But  if  an  ac- 
tive being  should,  through  its  activity,  produce  and  determine 
an  effect  in  some  external  object,  how  absurd  would  it  be  to 
say,  that  the  effect  was  produced  without  a  Cause  ! 

2.  The  question  is  not  so  much.  How  a  spirit  endowed 
with  activity  comes  to  etct^  as  why  it  exerts  such  an  act,  and 
not  another ;  or  why  it  acts  with  such  a  particular  determina- 
tion ?  If  activity  of  nature  be  the  Cause  why  a  spirit  (the  soul 
of  man,  for  instance)  acts,  and  does  not  lie  still ;  yet  that  alone 
is  not  the  Cause  why  its  action  is  thus  and  thus  limited,  direct- 
ed and  determined.  Active  nature  is  a  general  it^ng ;  it  is  an 
ability  or  tendency  of  nature  to  action,  generally  taken ;  which 
may  be  a  Cause  why  the  soul  acts  as  occasion  or  reason  is 
given ;  but  this  alone  cannot  be  a  sufficient  Cause  why  the 
soul  exerts  such  a  particular  act,  at  such  a  time,  rather  than 
others.  In  order  to  this,  there  must  be  something  besides  a 
general  tendency  to  action ;  there  must  also  be  a  particular 
tendency  to  that  individual  action. — If  it  should  be  asked,  why 
the  soul  of  man  uses  its  activity  in  such  a  manner  as  it  does ; 
and  It  should  be  answered,  that  the  soul  uses  its  actii^ity  thus, 
rather  than  otherwise,  because  it  has  activity  ;  would  such  an 
answer  satisfy  a  rational  man  ?  Would  it  not  rather  be  looked 
upon  as  a  very  impertinent  one  ? 

3.  An  active  being  can  bring  no  effects  to  pass  by  his  ac- 
tivity, but  what  are  consequent  upon  his  acting :  he  produces 
nothing  by  his  activity,  any  other  way  than  by  the  exercise  of 
his  activity,  and  so  nothing  but  the  fruits  of  its  exercise  :  he 
brings  nothing  to  pass  by  a  dormant  activity.     But  the  exer- 
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cise  of  his  activity  is  action  ;  and  so  his  action,  or  exercise  of 
his  actiyity,  must  be  prior  to  the  effects  of  his  activity.  If  an 
active  being  produces  an  effect  in  another  beins,  about  which 
his  activity  is  conversant,  the  effect  being  the  fruit  of  iiis  ac- 
tivity, his  activity  must  be  first  exercised  or  exerted,  and  the 
effisct  of  it  must  follow.  So  it  must  be,  with  equal  reason,  if 
the  active  being  is  his  own  object,  and  his  activity  is  conversant 
about  himself,  to  produce  and  determine  some  effect  in  him- 
self; still  the  exercise  of  his  activity  must  go  before  the  effect, 
which  he  brings  to  pass  and  determines  by  it.  And  therefore 
his  adivUy  cannot  be  the  Cause  of  the  determination  of  the 
first  action,  or  exercise  of  activity  itself,  whence  the  effects  of 
activity  arise;  for  that  would  imply  a  contradiction ;  it  would 
be  to  say,  the  first  exercise  of  activity  is  before  the  first  exer- 
cise of  activity,  and  is  the  Cause  of  it. 

4»  That  the  soul,  though  an  active  substance,  cannot 
dwersify  its  own  acts,  but  by  first  acting ;  or  be  a  determining 
Came  of  different  .acts,  or  any  different  effects,  sometimes  of 
one  kind,  and  sometimes  of  another,  any  other  way  than  in 
consequence  of  its  own  diverse  acts,  is  manifest  by  this ;  that 
if  so,  then  the  same  Cause,  the  same  casual  Influence,  without 
v€tnai{on  in  anyrespect^  would  produce  different  effects  at  dif- 
ferent times,  r  or  the  same  suDstance  of  the  soul  before  it 
acts,  and  the  same  active  nature  of  the  soul  before  it  is  exert- 
ed, i.  e.  before  in  the  order  of  nature,  would  be  the  Cause  of 
different  effects,  viz.  Different  Volitions  at  different  times. 
But  the  substance  of  the  soul  before  it  acts,  and  its  active  na- 
ture before  it  is  exerted,  are  the  same  without  variation.  For 
it  is  some  act  that  makes  the  first  variation  in  the  Cause,  as  to 
any  causal  exertion,  force  or  influence.  But  if  it  be  so,  that 
the  soul  has  no  different  causality,  or  diverse  causal  influence, 
in  producing  these  diverse  effects  ;  then  it  is  evident,  that  the 
soul  has  no  influence  in  the  diversity  of  the  effect ;  and  that 
the  difference  of  the  effect  cannot  be  owing  to  any  thing  in  the 
soul ;  or  which  is  the  same  thing,  the  soul  docs  not  determine 
the  diversity  of  the  effect ;  which  is  contrary  to  the  supposi- 
tion. It  is  true,  the  substance  of  the  soul  before  it  acts,  and 
before  there  is  any  difference  in  that  respect,  may  be  in  a 
different  state  and  circumstances  :  but  those  whom  I  oppose, 
will  not  allow  the  different  circumstances  of  the  soul  to  be  the 
determining  Causes  of  the  acts  of  the  will ;  as  being  contrary 
to  their  notion  of  self-determination. 

5.  Let  us  suppose,  as  these  divines  do,  that  there  are  no 
acts  of  the  soul,  strictly  speaking,  but  free  volitions ;  then  it 
will  follow,  that  the  soul  is  an  active  being  in  nothing  further 
than  it  is  a  voluntary  or  elective  being ;  and  whenever  it  pro- 
duces effects  actively,  it  produces  effects  voluntarily  and  elec- 
tivety.  But  to  produce  effects  thus,  is  the  same  thing  as  to 
^'OL.  ir.  8 
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produce  effects  in  consequence  of^  and  according  to  its  owr 
choice.  And  if  so,  then  surely  the  soul  does  not  by  its  ac- 
tivity produce  all  its  own  acts  of  will  or  choice  themselves ; 
for  this,  by  the  supposition,  is  to  produce  all  its  free  acts  of 
choice  voluntarily  and  electively,  or  in  consequence  of  its  own 
free  acts  of  choice,  which  brings  the  matter  directly  to  the 
forementioned  contradiction,  of  a  free  act  of  choice  before  the 
first  free  act  of  choice. — According  to  these  gentlemenV  own 
notion  of  action,  if  there  arises  in  the  mind  a  Volition  without 
a  free  act  of  the  will  to  produce  it,  the  mind  is  not  the  volun- 
tary Cause  of  that  Volition ;  because  ft  does  not  arise  from, 
nor  is  regulated  b}r  choice  or  design.  And  therefore  it  can- 
not be,  that  the  mind  should  be  the  active,  voluntary,  deter- 
mininff  Cause  of  the  first  and  leading  Volition  that  relates  to 
the  afiair. — The  mind  being  a  designing  Cause,  only  enables 
it  to  produce  effects  in  consequence  of  its  design  ;  it  will  not 
enable  it  to  be  the  designing  Cause  of  all  its  own  designs* 
The  mind  being  an  elective  Cause,  will  enable  it  to  produce 
effects  only  in  consequence  of  its  dection'^,  and  according  to 
them  ;.  but  cannot  enable  it  to  be  the  elective  Cause  of  all  its 
own  elections ;  because  that  supposes  an  election  before  the 
first  election.  So  the  mind  being  an  active  Cause  enables  it 
to  produce  effects  in  consequence  of  its  own  acts,  but  cannot 
enable  it  to  be  the  determining  Cause  of  all  its  own  acts  ;  for 
that  is,  in  the  same  manner,  a  contradiction  ;  as  it  supposes  a 
determining  act  conversant  about  the  first  act,  and  prior  to  it,, 
having  a  causal  influence  on  its  existence,  and  manner  of 
existence. 

I  can  conceive  of  nothing  else  that  can  be  meant  by  the 
soul  having  power  to  cause  and  determine  its  own  Volitions, 
as  a  being  to  whom  God  has  given  a  power  of  action,  but 
this;  that  God  has  given  power  to  the  soul,  sometimes  at 
least,  to  excite  Volitions  at  its  pleasure,  or  according  as  it 
chooses.  And  this  certainly  supposes,  in  all  such  cases,  a 
choice  preceding  all  Volitions  which  arc  thus  caused,  even 
the  first  of  them.  Which  runs  into  the  forementioned  great 
absurdity. 

Therefore  the  activity  of  the  nature  of  the  soul  affords  na 
relief  from  the  difficulties  with  which  the  notion  of  a  self-de- 
termining power  in  the  will  is  attended,  nor  will  it  help  in  the 
least,  its  absurdities  and  inconsistencies. 


Sect.  v.    .  These  Evanions  IwpertineHi.  51) 


SECT.  V. 

Shewing^  that  if  the  things  asserted  in  these  Evasions  shotdd  be 
supposed  to  he  true^  they  are  altogether  impertinent^  qnd 
cannot  help  the  cause  of  Arminian  Liberty  ;  and  how^  this 
being  the  state  of  the  case^  Arminian  Writers  are  obliged 
to  talk  inconsistently. 

What  was  last  observed  in  the  preceding  section,  may 
shew — ^not  only  that  the  active  nature  of  the  soul  cannot  be  a 
reason  why  an  act  of  the  will  is,  or  why  it  is  in  this  manner 
rather  than  another,  but  also— that  if  it  could  be  proved,  that 
volitions  are  contingent  events,  their  being  and  manner  of 
being  not  fixed  or  determined  by  any  cause,  or  any  thing  ante- 
cedent ;  it  would  not  at  all  serve  the  purpose  of  Arminians^ 
to  establish  their  notion  of  freedom,  as  consisting  in  the  wiirs 
determination  of  itself  which  supposes  every  free  act  of  the 
win  to  be  determinea  by  some  act  of  the  will  going  before  ; 
inasmuch  as  for  the  ivili  to  determine  a  thing,  is  the  same  as 
for  the  soul  to  determine  a  thing  by  willing  ;  and  there  is  no 
way  that  the  will  can  determine  an  act  of  the  will,  than  by 
willing  that  act  of  the  will,  or,  which  is  the  same  thing, 
choostng  it.  So  that  here  must  be  two  acts  of  the  will  in  the 
case,  one  going  before  another,  one  conversant  about  the 
other,  and  the  latter  the  object  of  the  former,  and  chosen  by 
the  former.  If  the  will  docs  not  cause  and  determine  the  act 
by  choice,  it  does  not  cause  or  determine  it  at  all ;  for  that 
which  is  not  determined  by  choice,  is  not  determined  volun- 
tarily or  willingly  :  and  to  say,  that  the  will  determines  somcr 
thing  which  the  soul  does  not  determine  willingly,  is  as  much 
as  to  say,  that  something  is  done  by  the  will,  which  the  soul 
doth  not  with  its  will. 

So  that  if  Arminian  liberty  of  will,  consisting  in  the  will 
determining  its  own  acts,  be  maintained,  the  old  absurdity  and 
contradiction  must  be  maintained,  that  every  free  act  of  wilf 
is  caused  and  determined  by  a  foregoing  free  act  of  will. — 
Which  doth  not  consist  with  the  free  acts  arising  without  any 
cause,  and  being  so  contingent,  as  not  to  be  fixed  by  any 
thing  foregoing.  So  that  this  evasion  must  be  ^ven  up,  as 
not  at  all  relieving  this  sort  of  liberty,  but  directly  destroying 
it. 

And  if  it  should  be  supposed,  that  the  soul  determines  its 
own  acts  of  will  some  other  way,  than  by  a  foregoing  act  of 
will ;  still  it  will  not  help  their  cause.  If  it  determines  them 
by  an  act  of  the  understanding,  or  some  other  power,  then  the 
ffill  does  not  determine  itfielf:    and  so  the  srlf-detcrmiimf 
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power  of  the  will  is  given  up.  And  what  liberty  is  there  ex- 
ercised, according  to  their  own  opinion  of  liberty,  by  the  soul 
being  determined  by  something  besides  its  awn  choice  ?  The 
acts  of  the  will,  it  is  true,  may  be  directed,  and  effectually  de* 
termined  and  fixed ;  but  it  is  not  done  by  the  souPs  own  will 
and  pleasure :  there  is  no  exercise  at  all  of  choice  or  will 
in  producing  the  effect :  and  if  will  and  choice  are  not  exer^ 
cised  in  it,  how  is  the  liberty  of  the  will  exercised  in  it  ? 

So  that  let  Arminians  turn  which  way  they  please  with 
their  notion  of  liberty,  consisting  in  the  will  determining  its 
own  acts,  their  notion  destroys  itself.  If  they  hold  every  free 
act  of  will  to  be  determined  by  the  souPs  own  free  choice,  or 
foregoing  free  act  of  will  \  foregoing^  either  in  the  order  of 
time,  or  nature ;  it  implies  that  gross  contradiction,  that  -the 
first  free  act  belonging  to  the  affair,  is  determined  by  a  free 
act  which  is  before  it.  Or  if  they  say,  that  the  free  acts  of  the 
virill  are  determined  by  some  other  act  of  the  soul,  and  not  an 
act  of  will  or  choice  ;  this  also  destroys  their  notion  of  liberty 
consisting  in  the  acts  of  the  will  being  determined  by  the  wul 
itself;  or  if  they  hold  that  the  acts  of  the  will  are  determined 
by  nothing  at  cul  that  is  prior  to  them,  but  that  they  are  con- 
tingent in  that  sense,  that  they  are  determined  and  ued  by  no 
cause  at  all ;  this  also  destroys  their  notion  of  liberty,  consist- 
ing in  the  will  determining  its  own  acts. 

This  being  the  true  state  of  the  Armini€tn  notion  of 
liberty,  the  writers  who  defend  it  are  forced  into  gross  incon- 
sistencies, in  what  they  say  upon  this  subject  To  instance  in 
Dr.  Whitby  ;  he,  in  his  discourse  on  the  freedom  of  the  will,* 
opposes  the  opinion  of  the  Calvinists^  who  place  man^s  liberty 
only  in  a  power  of  doing  what  he  will^  as  that  wherein  they 
plainly  agree  with  Mr.  IIobbes.  And  yet  he  himself  mentions 
the  very  same  notion  of  liberty,  as  the  dictate  of  the  sense  and 
common  reason  of  mankind^  and  a  rule  Imd  down  by  the  light 
of  nature  :  viz.  tluit  liberty  is  a  power  of  acting  from  ourselves^ 
or  DOING  WHAT  WR  WILL.1  This  is  indccd,  as  he  says,  a 
thing  agreeable  to  the  sense  and  common  reason  of  mankind  ; 
and  therefore  it  is  not  so  much  to  be  wondered  at,  that  he 
unawares  acknowledges  it  against  himself:  for  if  Uberty  does 
not  consist  in  this,  what  else  can  be  devised  that  it  should  con- 
sist in  ?  If  it  be  said,  as  Dr.  Whitby  elsewhere  insists,  that  it 
docs  not  only  consist  in  liberty  of  doing  what  loe  willy  but  also 
a  liberty  of  willing  without  necessity  ;  still  the  question  re- 
turns, what  docs  that  liberty  of  willing  without  necessity 
consist  in,  but  in  a  power  of  willing  as  we  please^  without  be- 
ing impeded  by  a  contrary  necessity  ?  or  in  other  words,  a  liber- 

*-  In  hiM  Book  on  the  five  Points,  Second  Edit.  p.  360,  351,  3.*;^2. 

+  Ibid.  p.  325,  3215. 
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?'  Ibr  the  soul  in  its  willing  to  act  according  to  its  own  choice  ? 
ea,  this  very  thing  the  same  author  seems  to  allow,  and  sup- 
pose a|[ain  and  again,  in  the  use  he  makes  of  sayings  of 
the  Fathers,  whom  he  quotes  as  his  vouchers.  Thus  he  cites 
the  words  of  Origen,  which  he  produces  as  a  testimony  on  his 
side ;  *  ^  The  soul  acts  by  her  own  choice,  and  it  is  free  for 
her  to  incline  to  whatever  part  she  will/'  And  those  words 
of  Justin  Martyr  ;t  *'The  doctrine  of  the  Christians  is 
this,  that  nothing  is  done  or  suffered  according  to  fate,  but 
that  every  man  doth  good  or  evil  according  to  his  own 
rasB  choice/^  And  from  Eusebius,  these  words ;  |  ^^  If  fate 
be  established,  philosophy  and  piety  are  overthrown. — All 
these  things  depending  upon  the  necessity  introduced  hy  the 
sUsn^  ana  not  upon  meditation  and  exercise  proceeding  from 
OUR  OWN  FREE  CHOICE.'^  And  again,  the  words  of  Macca- 
rius;||  ^^God  to  preserve  the  liberty  of  man ^s  will,  suffered 
their  bodies  to  die,  that  it  might  be  in  their  choice  to  turn 
to  good  or  evil.'' — **  They  who  are  acted  by  the  Holy  Spirit,  are 
not  held  under  any  necessity,  but  have  liberty  to  turn  them- 
selves, and  DO  what  they  will  in  tins  life.^^ 

Thus,  the  doctor  in  effect  comes  into  that  very  notion  of 
liberty,  which  the  Calvinists  have  ;  which  he  at  the  same  time 
condemns,  OS  agreeing  with  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Hobbes,  namely, 
^^  The  soul  acting  by  its  own  choice^  men  doing  good  or  evil  accord- 
ing  to  their  own  free  choice^  their  being  in  thai  exercise  which 
proceeds  from  their  own  free  choice^  having  it  in  their  choice  to 
turn  to  good  or  evU,  and  doing  what  they  wilV^     So  that  if  men 
exercise  this  liberty  in  the  acts  of  the  will  themselves,  it  must 
be  in  exerting  acts  of  will  according  to  their  own  free  choice  ; 
or,  exerting  acts  of  will  that  proceed  from  their  choice.     And 
if  it  be  so,  then  let  every  one  judge  whether  this  does  not 
suppose  a  free  choice  going  before  the  free  act  of  will,  or 
whether  an  act  of  choice  does  not  go  before  that  act  of  the  will 
which  proceeds  from  it.     And  if  it  be  thus  with  all  free  acts 
of  the  will,  then  let  every  one  judge,  whether  it  will  not  fol- 
low that  there  is  a  free  choice  going  before  the  first  free  act 
of  the  will  exerted  in  the  case  !     And  finally,  let  every  one 
judge  whether  in  the  scheme  of  these  writers  there  be  any 
possibility  of  avoiding  these  absurdities. 

If  liberty  consists,  as  Dr.  WnixBYhimself  says,  inaman's 
doing  what  he  will ;  and  a  man  exercises  this  liberty,  not  only 
in  external  actions,  but  in  the  acts  of  the  will  themselves  ; 
iben  BO  for  as  liberty  is  exercised  in  the  latter,  it  consists  in 
willing  what  he  wills :  and  if  any  say  so,  one  of  these  two 
things  must  be  meant,  either,  1.  That  a  man  has  power  to  will. 

♦  Ibid.  p.  342.        i  Ibid.  p.  360.         |  Ibid.  363. 
y  In  hi*!  Book  on  the  five  Points,  Second  Edit.  p.  36U,  ."^"O. 
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as  he  does  will ;  because  what  he  wills,  he  wills ;  and  therefore 
power  to  will  what  he  has  power  to  will.  If  this  be  their 
meaning,  then  all  this  mighty  controversy  about  freedom  of 
the  will  and  self-determining  power,  comes  wholly  to  nothing; 
all  that  is  contended  for  being  no  more  than  this,  that  the  mind 
of  man  does  what  it  does,  and  is  the  subject  of  what  it  is  the 
subject,  or  that  what  is,  is ;  wherein  none  has  any  controversy 
with  them.  Or,  2.  The  meaning  must  be,  that  a  man  has 
power  to  will  as  he  chooses  to  will :  that  is,  he  has  power  by 
one  act  of  choice,  to  choose  another ;  by  an  antecedent  act  of 
will  to  choose  a  consequent  act ;  and  therein  to  execute  his 
own  choice.  And  if  this  be  their  meaning,  it  is  nothing  but 
shuffling  with  those  they  dispute  with,  and  baffling  their  own 
reason.  For  still  the  question  returns,  wherein  lies  man^s 
liberty  in  that  antecedent  act  of  will  which  chose  the  conse- 
quent act.  The  answer  according  to  the  same  principles  must 
be,  that  his  liberty  in  this  also  lies  in  his  willing  as  he  would, 
or  as  he  chose,  or  agreeable  to  another  act  of  choice  preceding 
that  And  so  the  question  returns  in  itifinitunij  and  the  like 
answer  must  be  made  in  infinitum :  in  order  to  support  their 
opinion,  there  must  be  no  beginning,  but  free  acts  of  will  must 
have  been  chosen  by  foregoing  free  acts  of  will  in  the  soul  of 
every  man,  without  beginning. 


SECT.  VI. 

Concerning  the  Will  determining  in  Things  tvhich  are  perfectly 
indifferent^  in  the  ^'icw  of  the  Mind. 

A  great  argument  for  self-determining  power,  is  the  sup- 
posed experience  we  universally  have  of  an  ability  to  deter- 
mine our  Wills,  in  cases  wherein  no  prevailing  motive  is 
presented  :  the  Will,  as  is  supposed,  has  its  choice  to  make 
between  two  or  more  things,  that  arc  perfectly  equal  in  the 
view  of  the  mind  ;  and  the  Will  is  apparently  altogether  in- 
different ;  and  yet  we  find  no  difficulty  in  coming  to  a  choice  ; 
the  Will  can  instantly  determine  itself  to  one,  by  a  sovereign 
power  which  it  has  over  itself,  without  being  moved  by  any 
preponderating  inducement. 

Thus  the  fore-mentioned  author  of  an  Essay  on  the  Free- 
dom of  the  Will,  ^c.  (p.  25,  26,  27.)  supposes,  "  That  there 
are  many  instances,  wherein  the  VVill  is  determined  neither  by 
present  uneasiness,  nor  by  the  greatest  apparent  good,  nor  by 
the  last  dictate  of  the  understanding,  nor  by  any  thing  else, 
but  merely  by  itself,  as  a  sovereign  self-determining  power  of 
the  soul ;  and  that  the  soul  does  not  will  this  or  that  action,  in 
some  cases,  by  anv  other  influence  but  because  it  will.     Thus 
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saj^s  he,  I  can  turn  my  face  to  the  South,  or  the  North  ;  I  can 
point  with  my  finger  upward  or  downward. — And  thus,  in 
some  cases,  the  Will  determines  itself  in  a  very  sovereign 
manner,  because  it  will,  without  a  reason  borrowed  from  the 
understanding :  and  hereby  it  discovers  its  own  perfect  power 
of  choice,  rising  from  within  itself,  and  free  from  all  influence 
OT  restraint  of  any  kind/'  And  (p.  66,  70,  73,  74»)  this  author 
very  expressly  supposes  the  Will  in  many  cases  to  be  deter- 
mined by  no  motive  at  cdl^  and  acts  altogether  without  motive, 
or  ground  of  preference, — Here  I  would  observe, 

1.  The  very  supposition  which  is  here   made,   directly 
contradicts  and  overthrows  itself.     For  the  thing  supposed, 
wherein  this  grand  argument  consists,  is,  that  among  several 
things  the  Will  actually  chooses  one  before  another,  at  the 
same  time  that  it  is  perfectly  indiflerent ;  which  is  the  very 
same  thing  as  to  say,  the  mind  has  a  preference,  at  the  same 
time  that  it  has  no  preference.  What  is  meant  cannot  be,  that 
the  mind  is  indifferent  before  it  comes  to  have  a  choice,  or  until 
it  has  a  preference ;  for  certainly  this  author  did  not  imagine 
be  had  a  controversy  with  any  person  in  supposing  this.    Be- 
sides, it  appears  in  fact,  that  the  thing  which  he  supposes,  is — 
not  that  the  Will  chooses  one  thing  before  another,  concerning 
which  it  is  indifferent  before  it  chooses ,  but  that  the  will  is  in- 
different when  it  chooses  ;  and  that  it  being  otherwise  than 
indifferent  is  not  until  afterwards,  in  consequence  of  its  choice; 
that  the  chosen  thing  appearing  preferable,  and  more  agree- 
able than  another,  arises  from  its  choice  already  made.     His 
words  are  (p.  30.)  "  Where  the  objects  which  are  proposed, 
appear  equally  fit  or  good,  the  Will  is  lefl  without  a  guide  or 
director ;  and  therefore  must  take  its  own  choice,  by  its  own 
determination;   it  being  properly  a   self-determining  power. 
And  in  such  cases  the  will  does  as  it  were  make  a  good  to 
itself  by  its  own  choice,  i.  c.  creates  its  own  pleasure  or  delight 
in  this  self-chosen  good.     Even  as  a  man  by  seizing  upon  a 
spot  of  unoccupied  land,  in  an  uninhabited  country,  makes  it 
his  own  possession  and  property,  and  as  such  rejoices  in  it. 
Where  things  were  indifferent  before,  the  will  finds  nothing 
to  make  them  more  agreeable,  considered  merely  in  them- 
selves, but  the  pleasure  it  feels  arising  from  its  own  choice^ 
and  its  perseverance  therein.     We  love  many  things  which  we 
have  chosen,  and  purely  because  wc  chose  them,'*'* 

This  is  as  much  as  to  say,  that  we  first  begin  to  prefer 
many  things,  purely  because  we  have  preferred  and  chosen 
them  before. — ^Thcse  things  must  needs  be  spoken  inconside- 
rately by  tliis  author.  Choice  or  preference  cannot  be  before 
itself  in  the  same  instance,  either  in  the  order  of  time  or 
nature :  It  cannot  be  the  foundation  of  itself,  or  the  conse- 
quence of  itself    The  very  act  of  choosing  one  thing  rathr 
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th€Ln  another^  is  preferring  that  thing,  and  that  is  settintf  a 
higher  value  on  that  thing.  But  that  the  mind  sets  a  hi^er 
vuue  on  one  thing  than  another,  is  not,  in  the  first  place,  the 
Jfiruit  of  its  setting  a  higher  value  on  that  thing. 

This  author  savs,  (p.  36.)  "  The  will  may  be  perfectly 
indifferent,  and  yet  the  will  may  determine  itself  to  choose  one 
or  the  othcr.^^  And  again,  in  the  same  page,  ^^  I  am  entirely 
indifferent  to  either ;  and  yet  my  Will  may  determine  itself 
to  choose.^^  And  again,  ^^  Which  I  shall  choose  must  be  de- 
termincd  by  the  mere  act  of  my  will.^^  If  the  choice  is  deter- 
mined by  a  mere  act  of  Will,  then  tlie  choice  is  determined 
by  a  mere  act  of  choice.  And  concerning  this  matter,  viz. 
That  the  act  of  the  Will  itself  is  determined  by  an  act  of 
choice,  this  writer  is  express,  (p.  72.)  Speaking  of  the  case, 
where  there  is  no  superior  fitness  in  objects  presented,  he  has 
these  words :  ^'  There  it  must  act  by  its  own  choice,  and 
determine  itself  as  it  pleases.'^  Where  it  is  supposed  that 
the  very  determtnation,  which  is  the  ground  and  spring  of  the 
WilPs  act,  is  an  act  of  choice  and  pleasure^  wherein  one  act  is 
more  agreeable  than  another ;  and  this  preference  and  superior 
plecuwre  is  the  ground  of  all  it  does  in  the  case.  And  if  so, 
the  mind  is  not  indifferent  when  it  determines  itself,  but  had 
rather  determine  itself  one  way  than  another.  And  therefore 
the  Will  does  not  act  at  all  in  indifference  ;  not  so  much  as  in 
the  first  step  it  takes.  If  it  be  possible  for  the  undergianding 
to  act  in  indifference,  yet  surely  the  Will  never  does ;  be* 
cause  the  Will  beginning  to  act  is  the  very  same  thing  as  it 
beginning  to  choose  or  prefer.  And  if  in  the  very  first  act  of 
the  Will,  the  mind  prefers  something,  then  the  idea  of  that 
thing  preferred,  does  at  that  time  preponderate,  or  prevail  in 
the  mind :  or,  which  is  the  same  thing,  the  idea  of  it  has  a 
prevailing  influence  on  the  Will.  So  that  this  wholly  destroys 
the  thing  supposed,  viz.  That  the  mind  can  hj  a  sovereign 
power  choose  one  of  two  or  more  things,  which  in  the  view  of 
the  mind  are,  in  every  respect,  perfectly  equal,  one  of  which 
does  not  at  all  preponderate,  nor  has  any  prevailing  influence 
on  the  mind  above  another. 

So  that  this  author,  in  his  grand  argument  for  the  ability 
of  the  Will  to  choose  one  of  two  or  more  things,  concerning 
which  it  is  perfectly  indifferent,  does  at  the  same  time,  in 
effect,  deny  the  thing  he  supposes,  even  that  the  Will,  in 
choosing,  is  subject  to  no  prevailing  influence  of  the  view  of 
the  thing  chosen.  And  indeed  it  is  impossible  to  offer  this 
argument  without  overthrowing  it ;  the  thing  supposed  in  it 
bemg  that  which  denies  itself.  To  suppose  the  Will  to  act  at 
all  in  a  state  of  perfect  indifference,  is  to  assert  that  Uie  mind 
chooses  without  choosing.  To  say  that  when  it  is  indifferent, 
W  can  do  as  it  pleases,  is  to  say  that  it  can  follow  its  pleasure. 
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when  it  has  no  pleasure  to  follow.  And  therefore  if  there  be 
anj  difficulty  in  the  instances  of  two  cakes,  or  two  eggs,  &c. 
wluch  are  exactly  alike,  one  as  good  as  another ;  concerning 
which  this  author  supposes  the  mind  in  fact  has  a  choice^  and 
10  in  affect  supposes  that  it  has  a  preference ;  it  as  much  con« 
eeroed  himself  to  solre  the  difficulty,  as  it  does  those  whom 
he  opposes.  For  if  these  instances  prove  any  thing  to  his 
purpose,  they  prove  that  a  man  chooses  without  choice.  And 
yet  this  is  not  to  his  purpose ;  because  if  this  is  what  he 
asserts,  his  own  words  are  as  much  against  him,  and  does  as 
much  contradict  him,  as  the  words  of  those  he  disputes  against 
can  do. 

2.  There  is  no  great  difficulty  in  shewing,  in  such  in- 
itanees  as  are  alledged,  not  only  that  it  must  needs  be  sOy  that 
the  mind  mast  be  influenced  in  its  choice  by  something  th^t 
has  a  preponderating  influence  upon  it,  but  also  how  it  is  so. 
A  little  attention  to  our  own  experience,  and  a  distinct  consi« 
deration  of  the  acts  of  our  own  minds,  in  such  cases,  will  bo 
sufficient  to  clear  up  the  matter. 

Thus,  supposing  I  have  a  chess-board  before  mc ;  and 
because  1  am  required  by  a  superior,  or  desired  by  a  friend, 
or  on  some  other  consideration,  I  am  determined  to  touch  some 
one  of  the  spots  or  squares  on  the  board  with  my  finger.  Not 
bein^  limited  or  directed,  in  the  first  proposal,  to  an^  one  in 
particidar ;  and  there  being  nothing  in  the  squares,  m  them- 
sdves  considered,  that  recommends  any  one  of  all  the  sixty- 
four,  more  than  another ;  in  this  case,  my  mind  determines  to 
give  itself  up  to  what  is  vulgarly  called  accident^*  by  deter- 
mining to  touch  that  square  which  happens  to  be  most  in 
view,  which  my  eye  is  especially  upon  at  that  moment,  or 
which  happens  to  be  then  most  in  my  mind,  or  which  i  shall 
be  directed  to  by  some  other  such  like  accident.  Here  arc 
several  steps  of  the  mind  proceeding  (though  all  may  be  done, 
as  it  were,  in  a  moment)  the  first  step  is  its  general  determina- 
tion that  it  will  touch  one  of  the  squares.  The  next  step  is 
another  general  determination  to  give  itself  up  to  accident,  in 
some  certain  way  ;  as  to  touch  that  which  shall  be  most  in  the 
ere  or  mind  at  that  time,  or  to  some  other  such  like  accident. 
The  third  and  last  step  is  a  particular  determination  to  touch 
a  certain  individual  spot,  even  that  square,  which  by  that 
sort  of  accident  the  mind  has  pitched  upon,  has  actually  offer- 
ed itself  beyond  others.  Now  it  is  apparent  that  in  none  of 
these  several  steps  does  the  mind  proceed  in  absolute  indif- 

*  I  have  clBewbere  observed,  what  that  is  which  is  vulgarly  called  accident; 
^  is  nothing  akin  to  the  ^rminiim  metaphysical  notion  of  cmitingence,  or  somc- 
^Ittos  >M^  connected  with  any  thing  foregoing ;  but  that  it  is  something  that 
«■«•  to  pass  in  the  co«n?c  of  things,  unforc^ern  by  men,  and  not  owing  to  th^ir 

vou   II.  ^ 
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ference,  but  in  each  of  them  is  influenced  by  a  preponderate 
ing  inducement  So  it  is  in  the  first  step,  the  mind^s  general 
determination  to  touch  one  of  the  sixty-four  spots :  the  mind 
is  not  absolutely  indifferent  whether  it  does  so  or  no ;  it  is  in- 
duced to  it,  for  the  sake  of  making  some  experiment,  or  by 
the  desire  of  a  friend,  or  some  other  motive  that  prevails.  So 
it  is  in  the  second  step,  the  mind  determining  to  give  itself  up 
to  accident,  by  touching  that  which  shall  be  most  in  the  eve, 
or  the  idea  of  which  shall  be  most  prevalent  in  the  mind,  &c« 
The  mind  is  not  absolutely  indifferent  whether  it  proceeds 
by  this  rule  or  no ;  but  chooses  it,  because  it  appears  at  that 
time  a  convenient  and  requisite  expedient  in  order  to  fulfil 
the  general  purpose.  And  so  it  is  in  the  tJiird  and  last  step, 
which  is  determining  to  touch  that  individual  spot  which  ac* 
tually  does  prevail  in  the  mind's  view.  The  mind  is  not  in- 
different concerning  this ;  but  is  influenced  by  a  prevailing 
inducement  and  reason ;  which  is,  that  this  is  a  prosecution  of 
the  preceding  determination,  which  appeared  requisite,  and 
was  fixed  before  in  the  second  step. 

Accident  will  ever  serve  a  man,  without  hindering  a 
moment  in  such  a  case.  Among  a  number  of  objects  in  view, 
one  will  prevail  in  the  eye,  or  in  idea  beyond  others.  When 
we  have  our  eyes  open  in  the  clear  sun-shine,  many  objects 
strike  the  eye  at  once,  and  innumerable  images  may  be  at 
once  painted  in  it  by  the  rays  of  light ;  but  the  attention  of 
the  mmd  is  not  equal  to  several  of  them  at  once ;  or  if  it  be, 
it  does  not  continue  so  for  any  time.  And  so  it  is  with  respect 
to  the  ideas  of  the  mind  in  general :  several  ideas  are  not 
in  equal  strength  in  the  mind's  view  and  notice  at  once ;  or 
at  least,  do  not  remain  so  for  any  sensible  continuanoe. 
There  is  nothing  in  the  world  more  constantly  varying^  than 
the  ideas  of  the  mind ;  they  do  not  remain  precisely  in  the 
same  state  for  the  least  perceivable  space  of  time ;  as  is  evi- 
dent by  this : — That  all  time  is  perceived  by  the  mind,  only 
by  the  successive  changes  of  its  own  ideas.  Therefore 
while  the  perceptions  of  the  mind  remain  precisely  in  the 
same  state,  there  is  no  perceivable  length  of  time,  because 
no  sensible  succession  at  all. 

As  the  acts  of  the  Will,  in  each  step  of  the  forementioned 

grecedure,  do  not  come  to  pass  without  a  particular  cause, 
bt  every  act  is  owing  to  a  prevailing  inducement;  so  the 
accident,  as  I  have  cdled  it,  or  that  which  happens  in  the 
unsearchable  course  of  things,  to  which  the  mmd  yields  it- 
self, and  by  which  it  is  guided,  is  not  any  thing  Uiat  comes 
to  pass  without  a  cause.  The  mind  in  determining  to  be 
guided  by  it,  is  not  determined  by  something  that  has  no 
cause ;  any  more  than  if  it  be  determined  to  be  euided  by  a 
>ot,  or  the  casting  of  a  die.    For  though  the  die  falling  in  such 
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a  manner  be  accidental  to  him  that  casts  it,  yet  none  will  sup* 
pose  that  there  is  no'  cause  why  it  falls  as  it  does.  The  invol- 
ontary  changes  in  the  succession  of  our  ideas,  thouffh  the  cause 
may  not  be  observed,  have  as  much  a  cause,  as  the  changea* 
ble  motions  of  the  motes  that  float  in  the  air,  or  the  continual, 
infinitely  various,  successive  changes  of  the  unevennesses  on 
the  surface  of  the  water. 

There  are  two  things  especially,  which  are  probably  the 
occasions  of  confusion  in  the  minds  of  them  who  insist  upon 
it,  that  the  will  acts  in  a  proper  indifference,  and  without  being 
moved  by  any  inducement,  in  its  determinations  in  such  cases 
as  have  been  mentioned.* 

1.  They  seem  to  mistake  the  point  in  question,  or  at  least 
not  to  keep  it  distinctly  in  view.  The  question  they  dispute 
about,  is.  Whether  the  mind  be  indifferent  about  the  olyeds 
presented,  one  of  virhich  is  to  be  taken,  touched,  pointed  tO| 
&:c.  aa  two  eggs,  two  cakes,  which  appear  equally  good^ 
VHiereas  the  question  to  be  considered,  is,  Whetner  the  per- 
son be  indifferent  with  respect  to  his  own  actions  ;  whether  he 
does  not,  on  some  consideration  or  other,  prefer  one  act  with 
respect  to  these  objects  before  another.  The  mind  in  its  de- 
tomination  and  choice,  in  these  cases,  is  not  most  immediately 
and  direct^  conversant  about  the  objects  presented ;  but  tlie 
acts  to  be  done  concerning  these  objects.  The  objects  may 
appear  equal,  and  the  mind  may  never  properly  make  any 
choice  between  them ;  but  the  next  act  of  the  Will  being  about 
the  external  actions  to  be  performed,  taking,  touching,  Sic. 
these  may  not  appear  equal,  and  one  action  may  properly  be 
chosen  before  another.  In  each  step  of  the  mind^s  progress, 
the  determination  is  not  about  the  objects,  unless  indirectly 
and  improperly,  but  about  the  actions,  which  it  chooses  for 
other  reasons  than  any  preference  of  the  objects,  and  for  rea- 
sons not  taken  at  all  from  the  objects. 

There  is  no  necessity  of  supposing,  that  the  mind  does 
ever  at  all  properly  choose  one  of  the  objects  before  another ; 
either  before  it  has  taken,  or  afterwards.  Indeed  the  man 
chooses  to  take  or  touch  one  rather  than  another ;  but  not  be- 
cause it  chooses  the  thing  taken^  or  touched ;  but  from  foreign 
considerations.  The  case  may  be  so,  that  of  two  things  offered, 
a  man  may,  for  certain  reasons,  prefer  taking  that  which  he 
vndert€Uues,  and  choose  to  neglect  that  which  his  mind  pre- 

♦  The  reader  ia  particularlv  requested  to  give  due  attention  to  these  two  ro- 
naxks,  especially  the  former,  as  being  of  the  utmost  importance  in  the  controver^. 
if  he  be  pteased  to  examine,  with  this  view,  the  most  popular  advocates  for  the 
liberty  of  indifierence,  he  will  find  them  continually  confounding  the  objecU  of 
choice,  and  the  aett  of  choice.  When  they  have  shewn,  with  much  pUusibility, 
that  there  is  no  perceivable  difference,  or  ground  of  choice,  in  the  objeetSf  they  ha»r 
%  infer  the  tame  indifference  as  applicable  to  the  artti  of  choice.    W. 
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f%rt.  In  such  a  case,  choosing  the  thing  taken,  and  choosiDg 
to  take,  are  diverse :  and  so  they  are  in  a  case  where  the 
things  presented  are  equal  in  the  mind^s  esteem,  and  neither 
of  them  preferred.  All  that  fact  and  experience  makes  evi- 
dent, is,  that  the  mind  chooses  one  action  rather  than  another. 
And  therefore  the  arguments  which  they  bring,  in  order  to  be 
to  their  purpose,  should  be  to  prove  that  the  mind  chooses  the 
action  in  perfect  indifference,  with  respect  to  that  action  ;  and 
not  to  prove  that  the  mind  chooses  the  action  in  perfect  indif- 
ference with  respect  to  the  object ;  which  is  very  possible,  and 
yet  the  will  not  act  at  all  without  prevalent  inducement,  and 
proper  preponderation. 

%  Another  reason  of  confusion  and  difficulty  in  this  mat- 
ter, seems  to  be,  not  distinguishing  between  a  ^enend  indif- 
ference, or  an  indilBTerence  with  respect  to  what  is  to  be  done 
in  a  more  distant  and  general  view  of  it,  and  a  particular  indif- 
ference, or  an  indifference  with  respect  to  the  next  immediate 
act,  viewed  with  its  particular  and  present  circumstances.  A 
man  may  be  perfectly  indifferent  with  respect  to  his  own 
actions^  in  the  former  respect ;  and  yet  not  in  the  latter.  Thus 
in  the  foregoing  instance  of  touching  one  of  the  squares  of  a 
chess-board  ;  when  it  is  first  proposed  that  I  should  touch  one 
of  them,  I  may  be  perfectly  indifferent  which  I  touch  j  be- 
cause as  yet  I  view  the  matter  remotely  and  generall^r,  being 
but  in  the  first  step  of  the  mind^s  progress  in  the  affair.  But 
yet,  when  I  am  actually  come  to  the  last  step,  and  the  very 
next  thing  to  be  determined  is  which  is  to  be  touched,  having 
already  determined  that  1  will  touch  that  which  happens  to  be 
most  in  my  eye  or  mind,  and  my  mind  being  now  nxed  on  a 
particular  one,  the  act  of  touching  that,  considered  thus  im- 
mediately, and  in  these  particular  present  circumstances,  ia 
not  what  my  mind  is  absolutely  indifierent  about. 


SECT.  Vlf. 

Concerning  the  notion  of  Liberty  of  Will,  consisting  in  Indif- 
ference. 

What  has  been  said  in  the  foregoing  section,  has  a  ten- 
dency in  some  measure  to  evince  the  absurdity -of  the  opinion 
of  Such  as  place  Liberty  in  Indifference,  or  in  that  equilibrium 
wherebj  the  Will  is  without  all  antecedent  bias ;  that  the 
*<Ietermination  of  the  Will  to  either  side  may  be  enturely  from 
itself,  and  that  it  may  be  owing  only  to  its  own  power,  and 
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the  flovereignty  which  it  has  over  itself,  that  it  goes  this  way 
rather  than  that.* 

But  in  as  much  as  this  has  been  of  such  long  standing, 
and  has  been  so  generally  received,  and  so  much  insisted  on 
by  Pelagians^  Semi-Pelagians^  Jeguiis,  Socinians^  Arminians^ 
and  others,  it  may  deserve  a  more  full  consideration.  And 
therefore  I  shall  now  proceed  to  a  more  particular  and  thorough 
enquirv  into  this  notion. 

Now  lest  some  should  suppose  that  I  do  not  understand 
those  that  place  Liberty  in  Indifference,  or  should  charge  me 
with  misrepresenting  their  opinion,  I  would  signify,  that  I 
am  sensible,  there  are  some,  who,  when  they  talk  of  Liberty 
of  the  Will  as  consisting  in  indifference,  express  themselves 
as  though  they  would  not  be  understood  to  mean  the  In- 
difieience  of  the  inclination  or  tendency  of  the  will,  but  an 
Indifference  of  the  soul^s  power  of  willing;  or  that  the  Will, 
with  respect  to  its  power  or  ability  to  choose,  is  indifferent, 
can  go  either  way  indifferently,  either  to  the  right  hand  or 
left,  either  act  or  forbear  to  act,  one  as  well  as  the  other. 
Thb  indeed  seems  to  be  a  refining  of  some  particular  writers 
only,  and  newly  mvented,  which  will  by  no  means  consist  with 
the  manner  of  expression  used  by  the  defenders  of  Liberty 
of  Indifference  in  general.  I  wish  such  refiners  would 
thoroughly  consider,  whether  they  distinctly  know  their  own 
meaning,  when  they  make  a  distinction  between  an  Indiffer- 
ence ot  the  soul  as  to  its  power  or  ability  of  choosing,  and 
the  sculps  Indifference  as  to  the  preference  or  choice  itself; 
and  whether  they  do  not  deceive  themselves  in  imagining  that 
they  have  any  distinct  meaning  at  all.  The  indifference  of 
the  soul  as  to  its  ability  or  power  to  will,  must  be  the  same 
thing  as  the  Indifference  of  the  state  of  the  power  or  faculty 
of  the  Will,  or  the  Indifference  of  the  state  which  the  soul 
itself,  which  has  that  power  or  faculty,  hitherto  remains  in, 

*  Dr.  Wbitbt,  and  some  other  ^rminianSf  make  a  distinction  of  dijfibrcnt 
kinds  of  freedom;  one  of  God,  and  perfect  spirits  above ;  another  of  persons  in  a 
state  of  trial.  The  former  Dr  Whitby  allows  to  consist  with  necessity ;  Uie 
latter  he  holds  to  be  without  necessity :  and  this  latter  he  supposes  to  be  requisite 
to  oar  being  the  subject  of  praise  or  dispraise,  rewards  or  punishments,  precepts 
and  prohibitions,  promises  and  threats,  exhortations  and  denortations,  ana  a  cove- 
nant-treaty. And  to  this  freedom  he  supposes  Ind\ffemue  to  he  requisite.  In 
his  DiBcoarse  on  the  five  points,  (p.  299,  300)  he  says  ;  "  It  is  a  freedom  (speak- 
ing of  a  freedom  not  only  from  co-action,  but  from  necessity)  requisite,  as  we  con- 
cove,  to  render  us  capable  of  trial  or  probation,  and  to  render  our  actions  worthy 
of  pniae  or  dispraise,  and  our  persons  of  rewards  or  punishments."  And  in  the 
next  page,  tjpeajLing  of  the  same  matter,  he  says,  "  Excellent  to  this  purpose,  are 
the  words  oOf  r.  Tborndakb  :  We  say  not,  that  Ind^erence  U  requisUe  to  m freedom^ 
h^  to  th€  freedom  of  man  aUne  in  ^is  state  of  travail  and  proficience ;  the  pound  qf 
wkiek  is  CrotPs  tender  qf  a  treaty,  and  conditions  of  peace  and  reeoneilement  to  fallen 
laan,  together  with  those  precepts  and  prohibitionSy  those  premises  and  threats^  those  mv 
Awfiffgnf  and  dehwrtations,  it  is  enforced  with.'' 
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as  to  the  exercise  of  that  power,  in  the  choice  it  shall  by  and 

by  make. 

But  not  to  insist  any  longer  on  the  inexplicable  abstruse- 
ness  of  this  distinction  ;^let  what  will  be  supposed  concerning 
the  meaning  of  them  that  use  it,  thus  much  must  at  least  be 
intended  by  Arminicais  when  they  talk  of  Indifierence  as 
essential  to  Liberty  of  Will,  if  they  intend  any  thing,  in  any 
respect  to  their  purpose,  viz.  That  it  is  such  an  Indifference  as 
leaves  the  Will  not  determined  already  ;  but  free  from  actual 
possession,  and  vacant  of  predetermination,  so  far,  that  there 
may  be  room  for  the  exercise  of  the  self-determining  power  of 
the  Will ;  and  that  the  WilPs  freedom  consists  in,  or  depends 
upon  this  vacancy  and  opportunity  that  is  left  for  the  Will  itself 
to  be  the  determiner  of  the  act  that  is  to  be  the  free  act. 

And  here  I  would  observe  in  the^^r^^  place,  that  to  make 
out  this  scheme  of  Liberty,  the  Indifference  must  he  perfect 
and  absolute ;  there  must  be  a  perfect  freedom  from  all  ante- 
cedent preponderation  or  inclin:.tion.  Because  if  the  Will  be 
already  inclined,  before  it  exerts  its  own  sovereign  power  on 
itself,  then  its  inclination  is  not  wholly  owing  to  itself:  if 
when  two  opposif  es  are  proposed  to  the  soul  for  its  choice,  the 
proposal  does  not  find  the  soul  wholly  in  a  state  of  Indiffer- 
ence, then  it  is  not  found  in  a  state  of  Liberty  for  mere  self- 
determination. — The  least  degree  of  an  antecedent  bias  must 
be  inconsistent  with  their  notion  of  Liberty.  For  so  long  as 
prior  inclination  possesses  the  will,  and  is  not  removed,  the 
former  binds  the  latter,  so  that  it  is  utterly  impossible  that  the 
Will  should  act  otherwise  than  agreeably  to  it.  Surely  the 
Will  cannot  act  or  choose  contrary  to  a  remaining  prevailing 
inclination  of  the  Will.  To  suppose  otherwise,  would  be  the 
same  thing  as  to  suppose  that  the  Will  is  inclined  contrary  to 
its  present  prevailing  inclination^  or  contrary  to  what  it  is 
inclined  to.  That  which  the  Will  prefers,  to  that,  all  things 
considered,  it  preponderates  and  inclines.  It  is  equally  im- 
possible  for  the  Will  to  choose  contrary  to  its  own  remaming 
and  present  preponderating  inclination,  as  it  is  to  prefer  con- 
trary to  its  own  present  preference^  or  choose  contrary  to  its 
own  present  choice.  The  Will,  therefore,  so  long  as  it  is 
under  the  influence  of  an  old  preponderating  inclination,  is  not 
at  Liberty  for  a  new  free  act ;  or  any,  that  shall  now  be  an  act 
of  self-determination.  That  which  is  a  self-determined  free 
act,  must  be  one  which  the  will  determines  in  the  possession 
and  use  of  a  peculiar  sort  of  Liberty ;  such  as  consists  in  a 
freedom  from  every  things  which,  if  it  were  there,  would  make 
it  impossible  that  the  Will,  at  that  time,  should  be  otherwise 
than  that  way  to  which  it  tends."* 

'*'  There  is  a  little  intricacy  in  this  mode  of  expression.    It  may  be  thus  illuB- 
ftted.    Suppose  it  were  asserted,  **  That  it  is  impossible  for  the  wul  to  be  other> 
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If  any  one  should  say,  there  is  no  need  that  the  IndifTer- 
ence  should  be  perfect;  but  although  a  former  inclination 
still  remains,  yet,  if  it  be  be  not  very  strong,  possibly  the 
strength  of  the  Will  may  oppose  and  overcome  it : — This  is 
grossly  absurd  ;  for  the  strength  of  the  Will,  let  it  be  never  so 
^at,  gives  it  no  such  sovereignty  and  command,  as  to  cause 
Itself  to  prefer  and  not  to  prefer  at  the  same  time,  or  to  choose 
contrary  to  its  own  present  choice. 

Therefore,  if  there  be  the  least  degree  of  antecedent 
prepondcration  of  the  Will,  it  must  be  perfectly  abolished, 
before  the  Will  can  be  at  liberty  to  determine  itself  the  con- 
trary way.  And  if  the  Will  determines  itself  the  same  way, 
it  was  not  B,Jree  determination^  because  the  Will  is  not  wholly 
at  Liberty  m  so  doing ;  its  determination  is  not  altogether 
from  itself^  but  it  was  partly  determined  before,  in  its  prior 
inclination  :  and  all  the  Freedom  the  Will  exercises  in  the 
case,  is  in  an  increase  of  inclination,  which  it  gives  itself, 
addc^  to  what  it  had  by  a  foregoing  bias ;  so  much  is  from 
itself,  and  so  much  is  from  perfect  Indifference.  For  though 
the  Will  had  a  previous  tendency  that  way,  yet  as  to  that 
additional  degree  of  inclination,  it  had  no  tenciency.  There- 
fore the  previous  tendency  is  of  no  consideration,  with  respect 
to  the  act  wherein  the  Will  is  free.  So  that  it  comes  to  the 
same  thing  which  was  said  at  first,  that  as  to  the  act  of  the 
Will,  wherein  the  Will  is  free,  there  must  be  perfect  Indiffer" 
ence^  or  equilibrium. 

To  iUustrate  this:  suppose  a  sovereign  self-moving  power 
in  a  natural  bodv  ;  but  that  the  body  is  in  motion  already,  by 
an  antecedent  bias;  for  instance,  gravitation  towards  the 
centre  of  the  earth  ;  and  has  one  degree  of  motion  by  virtue 
of  that  previous  tendency ;  but  by  its  self-moving  power  it 
add$  one  degree  more  to  its  motion,  and  moves  so  much  more 
swiftly  towards  the  centre  of  the  earth  than  it  would  do  by  its 
gravity  only  :  it  is  evident,  all  that  is  owing  to  a  self  moving 
power  in  this  case,  is  the  additional  Aegr^Q  of  motion  ;  and  that 
the  other  degree  which  it  had  from  gravity,  is  of  no  considera- 
tion in  the  case ;  the  effect  is  just  the  same,  as  if  the  body  had 
received  from  itself  one  degree  of  motion  from  a  state  of  per- 
fect rest.  So,  if  we  suppose  a  self-moving  power  given  to  the 
scale  of  a  balance,  which  has  a  weight  of  one  degree  beyond 
the  opposite  scale  ;  and  if  we  ascri>3e  to  it  an  ability  to  odd  to 
itself  another  degree  of  force  the  same  way,  by  its  self-mov- 

wiie  at  any  one  given  time,  than  that  way  to  which  it  tends."  Such  a  propoai- 
Hon  one  might  think,  none  who  understood  the  terms  would  controvert ;  for  it 
would  be  to  controvert  this  proposition,  "  The  will  is  as  its  tendency.".  And  yet, 
the  advocates  for  a  self-determining  power  must  assert  a  liberty  which  dcoies  tbi^ 
plain  propontiDD.    W. 
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ing  power ;  this  is  just  the  same  thing  as  to  ascribe  to  it  a 
power  to  give  itself  one  degree  of  preponderation  from  a  perfect 
equilibrium  ;  and  so  much  power  as  the  scale  has  to  give  itself 
an  over-balance  from  a  perfect  equipoise,  so  much  self-movipg 
self-preponderating  power  it  has,  and  no  more  So  that  its 
free  power  this  way  is  always  to  be  measured  from  perfect  equi- 
librium. 

I  need  say  no  more  to  prove,  that  if  Indifference  be  es- 
sential to  Liberty,  it  must  be  perfect  Indifference ;  and  that 
so  far  as  the  Will  is  destitute  of  this,  so  far  is  it  destitute  of 
that  freedom  by  which  it  is  in  a  capacity  of  being  its  own 
determiner,  without  being  at  all  passive,  or  subject  to  the 
power  and  sway  of  something  else  in  its  motions  and  deter- 
minations. 

Havinff  observed  these  things,  let  us  now  try  whether  this 
notion  of  the  Liberty  of  Will  consisting  in  Indifference  and 
equilibrium,  and  the  WilPs  self-determination  in  such  a  state, 
be  not  absurd  and  inconsistent. 

And  here  I  would  lay  down  this  as  an  axiom  of  undottbt- 
ed  truth ;  that  every  free  act  is  done  in  a  state  of-freedom^  and 
not  only  after  such  a  state.  If  an  act  of  the  Will  be  an  act 
wherein  the  soul  is  free,  it  must  be  exerted  in  a  state  of  free* 
dofOiy  and  in  the  time  of  freedom.  It  will  not  suffice,  that  the 
act  immediately  follows  a  state  of  Liberty ;  but  Liberty  must 
yet  continue,  and  co-exist  with  the  act ;  the  soul  remaining  in 
possession  of  Liberty.  Because  that  is  the  notion  of  a  free 
act  of  the  soul,  even  an  act  wherein  the  soul  uses  or  exercises 
Liberty.  But  if  the  soul  is  not,  in  the  veiy  time  of  the  act, 
in  the  possession  of  Liberty,  it  cannot  at  that  time  be  in  the 
use  of  It. 

Now  the  question  is,  whether  ever  the  soul  of  man  puts 
forth  an  act  of  Will,  while  it  yet  remains  in  a  state  of  Liberty, 
viz.  as  implying  a  state  of  Indifference ;  or  whether  the  soul 
ever  exerts  an  act  of  preference,  while  at  that  very  time  the 
Will  is  in  a  perfect  equilibrium,  not  inclining  one  way  mote 
than  another.  The  very  putting  of  the  question  is  sufficient 
to  show  the  absurdity  of  the  affirmative  answer;  for  how. ridi- 
culous would  it  be  for  any  body  to  insist,  that  the  soul  chooses 
one  thing  before  another,  when  at  the  very  same  instant  it 
is  perfectly  indifferent  with  respect  to  each !  This  is  the 
same  thing  as  to  say,  the  soul  prefers  one  thing  to  another, 
at  the  very  same  time  that  it  has  no  preference. — Choice  and 
preference  can  no  more  be  in  a  state  of  Indifference,  than 
motion  can  be  in  a  state  of  rest,  or  than  the  preponderation 
of  the  scale  of  a  balance  can  be  in  a  state  of  equilibrium*— » 
Motion  may  be  the  next  moment  afler  rest ;  but  cannot  co- 
exist with  it,  in  any^  even  the  least  part  of  it.  So  choice  may 
be  immediately  after  a  state  of  Indifference,  but  cannot  co- 
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exist  with  it :  even  the  very  beginning  of  it  is  not  iu  a  state 
of  Indiflference.  And  therefore  if  this  be  Liberty,  no  act  of 
the  Will,  in  any  degree,  is  ever  performed  in  a  state  of 
Liberty,  or  in  the  time  of  Liberty.  Volition  and  Liberty 
are  so  far  from  agreeing  together,  and  being  essential  oBe 
to  another,  that  they  are  contrary  one  to  another,  and 
one  excludes  and  destroys  the  other,  as  much  as  motion 
and  rest,  light  and  darkness,  or  life  and  death.  So  that 
the  Will  acts  not  at  all,  does  not  so  much  as  begin  to  act 
in  the  time  of  such  Liberty  :  freedom  has  ceased  to  be,  at 
the  first  moment  of  action ;  and  therefore  Liberty  cannot 
reach  the  action,  to  affect,  or  qualify  it,  or  give  it  a  deno- 
mination, any  more  than  if  it  had  ceased  to  be,  twenty  years 
before  the  action  began.  The  moment  that  Liberty  ceases 
to  be,  it  ceases  to  be  a  qualification  of  any  thing.  If  light 
and  darkness  succeed  each  other  instantaneously,  li^ht  quali- 
fies nothing  after  it  is  gone  out,  to  make  any  thing  lightsome 
or  bright,  at  the  first  moment  of  perfect  darkness,  any  more 
than  months  or  years  after.  Life  denominates  nothing  vital^ 
at  the  first  moment  of  perfect  death.  So  freedom,  if  it  con- 
sists in,  or  implies  Indifference,  can  denominate  nothing  free, 
al  the  first  moment  of  preference  or  preponderation.  There- 
fore  it  is  manifest,  that  no  Liberty  which  the  soul  is  possessed 
oi^  or  ever  uses,  in  any  of  its  acts  of  votition,  consists  in  Indif- 
fereoee ;  and  that  the  opinion  of  such  as  suppose,  that  Indif- 
ference belongs  to  the  very  essence  of  Liberty,  is  to  the  highest 
degree  absurd  and  contradictory. 

-^  If  any  one  should  imagine,  that  this  manner  of  arguing 
is  nothing  but  a  trick  and  delusion  ;  and  to  evade  the  reason- 
ins,  should  say,  that  the  thing  wherein  the  will  exercises  its 
Liberty,  is  not  in  the  act  of  choice  or  preponderation  itself, 
but  in  determining  itself  to  a  certain  choice  or  preference  ; 
that  the  act  of  the  Will,  wherein  it  is  free,  and  uses  its  own 
sovereignty,  consists  in  its  causing  or  determining  the  change 
or  transition  from  a  state  of  Indifference  to  a  certain  prefer- 
ence or  determining  to  give  a  certain  turn  to  the  balance, 
which  has  hitherto  been  even  ;  and  that  the  Will  exerts  this 
act  in  a  state  of  Liberty,  or  while  the  Will  yet  remains  in 
equilibrium,  and  perfect  master  of  itself. — I  say,  if  any  one 
ehooses  to  express  his  notion  of  Liberty,  after  this,  or  some 
such  manner,  let  us  see  if  he  can  succeed  any  better  than 
before. 

What  is  asserted  is,  that  the  Will,  while  it  yet  remains 
in  perfect  equilibrium,  without  preference,  determines  to 
change  itself  from  that  state,  and  excite  in  itself  a  certain 
choice  or  preference.  Now  let  us  see  whether  this  does  not 
come  to  the  same  absurdity  we  had  before.  If  it  be  so,  that 
the  Will,  while  it  yet  remains  perfectly  indifferent,  ijlctprmines 
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to  put  itself  out  of  that  state,  and  to  give  itself  a  certain  pre- 
ponderation ;  then  I  would  enquire,  whether  the  soul  does 
not  determine  this  of  choice;  or  whether  the  Will  coming  to 
a  determination  to  do  so,  be  not  the  same  thing  as  the  soul 
coming  to  a  choice  to  do  so.  If  the  soul  does  not  determine 
this  of  choice,  or  in  the  exercise  of  choice,  then  it  does  not 
determine  it  voluntarily.  And  if  the  soul  does  not  determine 
it  voluntarily,  or  of  its  own  wilU  then  in  what  sense  does  its 
will  determine  it  ?  And  if  the  will  does  not  determine  it,  then 
how  is  the  Liberty  of  the  Will  exercised  in  the  determination  t 
What  sort  of  Liberty  is  exercised  by  the  soul  in  those  deter- 
minations, wherein  there  is  no  exercise  of  choice,  which  are 
not  voluntary,  and  wherein  the  will  is  not  concerned  ?  But  if 
it  be  allowed,  that  this  determination  is  an  act  of  choice,  and 
it  be  insisted  on,  that  the  soul,  while  it  yet  remains  in  a  state  of 
perfect  Indifference,  chooses  to  put  itself  out  of  that  state,  and 
to  turn  itself  one  way ;  then  the  soul  is  already  come  to  a 
choice,  and  chooses  that  way.  And  so  we  have  the  very  same 
absurdity  which  we  had  before.  Here  is  the  soul  in  a  state  of 
choice^  and  in  a  state  of  equilibrium^  both  at  the  same  time  : 
the  soul  already  choosing  one  way,  while  it  remains  in  a  state 
of  perfect  Indifference,  and  has  no  choice  of  one  way  more 
than  the  other.  And  indeed  this  manner  of  talking,  though  it 
may  a  little  hide  the  absurdity,  in  the  obscurity  of  expression, 
increases  the  inconsistence.  To  say,  the  free  act  of  the  will,  or 
the  act  which  the  will  exerts  in  a  state  of  freedom  and  IndilTe- 
rence,  does  not  imply  preference  in  it,  but  is  what  the  will 
does  in  order  to  cause  or  produce  a  preference,  is  as  much  as 
to  say,  the  soul  chooses  (for  to  will  and  to  choose  are  the  same 
thing)  without  choice,  and  prefers  without  preference,  in  order 
to  cause  or  produce  the  beginning  of  a  preference,  or  the  first 
choice.  And  that  is,  that  the  first  choice  is  exerted  without 
choice,  in  order  to  produce  itself! 

If  any,  to  evade  these  things,  should  own,  that  a  state  of  Li- 
berty and  a  state  of  Indifference,  are  not  the  same,  and  that  the 
former  may  be  without  the  latter ;  but  should  say,  that  Indiffe- 
rence is  still  essential  to  freedom,  as  it  is  necessary  to  go  imme- 
diately before  it ;  it  being  essential  to  the  freedom  of  an  act  of 
will  that  It  should  directly  and  immediately  arise  out  of  a  state 
of  Indifference  :  still  this  will  not  help  the  cause  of  Arminian 
Liberty,  or  make  it  consistent  with  itself.  For  if  the  act  springs 
immediately  out  of  a  state  of  Indifference,  then  it  does  not 
arise  from  antecedent  choice  or  preference.  But  if  the  act 
arises  directly  out  of  a  state  of  Indifference,  without  any  inter- 
vening choice  to  determine  it,  then  the  act  not  being  deter- 
mined by  choice,  is  not  determined  by  the  will;  the  mind 
exercises  no  free  choice  in  the  affair,  and  free  choice  and  free 
will  have  no  hand  in  the  determination  of  the  act.    Which  is 
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entirely  inconsistent  with  their  notion  of  the  freedom  of  Vo- 
lition. 

If  any  should  suppose,  that  these  absurdities  may  be 
tvoided,  by  saying,  that  the  Liberty  of  the  mind  consists  in 
a  power  to  suspend  the  act  of  the  will,  and  so  keep  it  in  a 
state  of  Indifference^  until  there  has  been  opportunity  for  con- 
sideration ;  and  so  shall  say,  that  however  Indifference  is  not 
essential  to  Liberty  in  such  a  manner,  that  the  mind  must 
make  its  choice  in  a  state  of  Indiflerence,  which  is  an  incon- 
sistency, or  that  the  act  of  will  must  spring  immediately  out 
of  Indifference;  yet  Indifference  may  be  essential  to  the 
Liberty  of  acts  of  the  will  in  this  respect ;  viz.  That  Liberty 
consists  in  a  power  of  the  mind  to  forbear  or  suspend  the  act 
of  Volition,  and  keep  the  mind  in  a  state  of  Indifference  for 
the  present^  until  there  has  been  opportunity  for  proper  deli- 
beration :  I  say,  if  any  one  imagines  that  this  helps  the  matter, 
it  is  a  great  mistake:  it  reconciles  no  inconsistency,  and 
relieves  no  difficulty. — ^For  here  the  following  things  must  be 
observed, 

1.  That  this  stispending  of  Volition,  if  there  be  properly 
any  such  thing,  is  itself  an  act  of  Volition*  If  the  mind  deter- 
mines to  suspend  its  act,  it  determines  it  voluntarily  ;  it  chooses 
on  some  consideration,  to  suspend  it.  And  this  choice  or 
determination,  is  an  act  of  the  will :  And  indeed  it  is  supposed 
to  be  so  in  the  very  hypothesis ;  for  it  is  supposed  that  the 
Liberty  of  the  will  consists  in  its  Power  to  do  this,  and  that  its 
doing  it  is  the  very  thing  wherein  the  will  exercises  its  Liberty. 
But  how  can  the  will  exercise  Liberty  in  it,  if  it  be  not  an  act 
of  the  will  T  The  Liberty  of  the  will  is  not  exercised  in  any 
thing  but  what  the  will  does. 

2.  This  determining  to  suspend  acting  is  not  only  an  act 
of  the  will,  but  it  is  supposed  to  be  the  oidy  free  act  of  the  will ; 
because  it  is  said,  that  this  is  the  thing  ivhcrein  the  Liberty  of 
the  will  consists — If  so,  then  this  is  all  the  act  of  will  that 
we  have  to  consider  in  this  controversy.  And  now,  the  former 
qoestion  returns  upon  us ;  viz.  Wherein  consists  the  freedom 
of  the  will  in  those  acts  wherein  it  is  free  ?  And  if  this  act  of 
determining  a  suspension  be  the  only  act  in  which  the  will  is 
free,  then  wherem  consists  the  will's  freedom  with  respect  to 
this  act  of  suspension  ?  And  how  is  Indifference  essential  to 
this  act  ?  The  answer  must  be,  according  to  what  is  supposed 
in  the  evasion  under  consideration,  that  the  Liberty  of  the 
will  in  this  act  of  suspension,  consists  in  a  power  to  suspend 
even  this  act,  until  there  has  been  opportunity  for  thorough 
deUberation.  But  this  will  be  to  plunge  directly  into  the 
grossest  nonsense :  for  it  is  the  act  of  suspension  itself  that  we 
are  speaking  of;  and  there  is  no  room  for  a  space  of  delibera- 
tion and  suspension  in  order  to  determine  whether  we  will 
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suspend  or  no.  For  that  supposes,  that  even  suspension  itself 
may  be  deferred :  which  is  absurd ;  for  the  very  deferring  the  de- 
termination of  suspension,  to  consider  whether  we  will  suspend 
or  no,  will  be  actually  suspending.  For  during  the  space  of  sus- 
pension, to  consider  whether  to  suspend,  the  act  is,  ipso  facto, 
suspended.  There  is  no  medium  between  suspending  to  act, 
and  immediately  acting  ;  and  therefore  no  possibility  of  avoid- 
ing either  the  one  or  the  other  one  moment. 

And  besides,  tliis  is  attended  with  ridiculous  absurdity 
another  way  :  for  now,  it  seems,  Liberty  consists  wholly  in  the 
mind  having  Power  to  suspend  its  determination  whether  to 
suspend  or  no  ;  that  there  may  be  time  for  consideration,  whe- 
ther it  be  best  to  suspend.  And  if  Liberty  consists  in  this 
only,  then  this  is  the  Liberty  under  consideration.  We  have 
to  enquire  now,  how  Liberty,  with  respect  to  this  act  of  sus- 
pending a  determination  of  suspension,  consists  in  Indiflferencev 
or  how  Indifference  is  essential  to  it.  The  answer,  according 
to  the  hypothesis  we  are  upon,  must  be,  that  it  consists  in  a 
Power  of  suspending  even  this  last-mentioned  act,  to  have 
time  to  consider  whether  to  suspend  that  And  then  the  same 
difficulties  and  enquiries  return  over  again  with  respect  to  that ; 
and  so  on  for  ever.  Which,  if  it  would  shew  any  thinff,  would 
shew  only  that  there  is  no  such  thing  as  a  free  act  it  drives 
the  exercise  of  freedom  back  in  vifinitum  ;  and  that  is  to  drive 
it  out  of  the  world. 

And  besides  all  this,  there  is  a  Delusion,  and  a  latent 
gross  contradiction  in  the  affair  another  way ;  in  as  much  as  in 
explaining  how,  or  in  what  respect  the  will  is  free,  with  regard 
to  a  particular  act  of  Volition,  it  is  said,  that  its  Liberty  con- 
sists m  a  Power  to  determine  to  suspend  that  cict,  which  places 
Liberty  not  in  that  act  of  Volition  which  the  enquiry  is  about, 
but  altogether  in  another  antecedent  act.  Which  contradicts 
Jie  thing  supposed  in  both  the  question  and  answer.  The 
question  is,  wherein  consists  the  mind^s  Liberty  in  any  particu- 
lar act  of  Volition  ?  And  the  answer,  in  pretending  to  diew 
wherem  lies  the  mind's  Liberty  in  that  act^  in  effect  says,  it 
does  not  lie  in  that  act  at  all,  but  in  another,  viz,  a  Volition 
to  suspend  that  act.  And  therefore  the  answer  is  both  contra^ 
dictory,  and  altogether  impertinent  and  beside  the  purpose. 
For  it  does  not  shew  wherein  the  Liberty  of  the  will  consists 
in  the  act  in  question  ;  instead  of  that,  it  supposes  it  does  not 
consist  in  that  act  at  all,  but  in  another  distinct  from  it,  even  a 
Volition  to  suspend  that  act,  and  take  time  to  consider  of  it. 
And  no  account  is  pretended  to  be  given  wherein  the  mind  is 
free  with  respect  to  that  act,  wherein  this  answer  supposes  the 
Liberty  of  the  mind  indeed  consists,  viz,  the  act  of  suspension, 
or  of  determining  the  suspension. 
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On  the  whole,  it  is  exceeding  manifest,  that  the  Liberty  of 
the  mind  does  not  consist  in  Indifference,  and  that  Indifference 
is  not  essential  or  necessary  to  it,  or  at  all  belonging  to  it,  as 
the  Arminians  suppose ;  that  opinion  being  full  of  nothing  but 
wlf-contnidiction. 


SECT.  VIII. 

Concerning  the  supposed  Liberty  of  the  Will,  as  opposite  to  all 

Necessity. 

It  is  chiefly  insisted  on  by  Arminians,  in  this  controversy, 
as  a  thing  most  important  and  essential  in  human  Liberty,  that 
voGtions,  or  the  acts  of  the  will,  are  contingent  events  ;  under- 
standii^  contingence  as  opposite,  not  only  to  constraint,  but 
to  all  Necessity.  Therefore  I  would  particularly  consider  this 
matter. 

And,  First,  I  would  enquire,  whether  there  is,  or  can  be 
anysoch  thing,  as  a  volition  which  is  contingent  in  such  a 
sense,  as  not  only  to  come  to  pass  without  any  Necessity  of 
constraint  or  co-aCtion,  but  also  without  a  Necessity  of  conse- 
avence,  or  an  in&Uible  connection  with  any  thins  foreeomg. — 
SecoMiSy ,  Whether,  if  it  were  so,  this  would  at  all  help  the  cause 
of  Liber^. 

I.  I  would  consider  whether  volition  is  a  thing  that  ever 
does,  or  can  come  to  pass,  in  this  manner,  contingently. 

And  here  it  must  be  remembered,  that  it  has  been  already 
^ewn,  that  nothing  can  ever  come  to  pass  without  a  cause, 
or  a  reason,  why  it  exis^  in  this  manner  rather  than  another ; 
and  the  evidence  of  this  has  been  particularly  applied  to  the 
acts  of  the  will.  Now  if  this  be  so,  it  will  demonstrably  fol** 
low,  that  the  acts  of  the  will  are  never  contingent,  or  without 
Necessity  in  the  sense  spoken  of;  in  as  much  as  those  things 
which  have  a  cause,  or  a  reason  of  their  existence,  must  be  con- 
nected with  their  cause.  This  appears  by  the  following  consi- 
derations. 

1.  For  an  event  to  have  a  cause  and  ground  of  its  exis- 
tence, and  yet  not  to  be  connected  with  its  cause,  is  an  incon- 
astence.  For  if  the  event  be  not  connected  with  tlie  cause, 
it  is  not  dependent  on  the  cause ;  its  existence  is  as  it  were 
loose  from  its  influence,  and  may  attend  it,  or  may  not ;  it 
being  a  mere  contingence,  whether  it  follows  or  attends  the 
influence  of  the  cause,  or  not :  And  that  is  the  same  thing  as 
not  to  be  dependent  on  it  And  to  say,  the  event  is  not  de- 
pendent on  its  cause,  is  absurd  ;  it  is  the  same  thing  as  to  say, 
It  is  not  its  cause,  nor  the  event  the  effect  of  it ;  for  depen- 
dence on  the  influence  of  a  cause  is  the  very  notion  of  an 
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effect  If  there  be  no  such  relation  between  one  thing  and 
another,  consisting  in  the  connection  and  dependence  of  one 
thing  on  the  influence  of  another,  then  it  is  certain  there  is  no 
such  relation  between  them  as  is  signified  by  the  terms  cause 
and  effect.  So  far  as  an  event  is  dependent  on  a  cause,  and 
connected  with  it,  so  much  causahty  is  there  in  the  care,  and 
no  more.  Tlie  cause  does,  or  brings  to  pass,  no  more  in  any 
event,  than  is  dependent  on  it  If  we  say,  the  connection  and 
dependence  is  not  total,  but  purtial,  and  that  the  effect, 
though  it  has  some  connection  and  dependence,  yet  is  not 
entirely  dependent  on  it ;  that  is  the  same  thing  a«.  to  say, 
that  not  all  that  is  in  the  eVent  is  an  effect  of  that  cause,  but 
that  only  part  of  it  arises  from  thence,  and  part  some  other 
way. 

2.  If  there  are  some  events  which  are  not  necessarily -con- 
nected with  tlieir  causes,  then  it  will  follow,  that  there  are 
some  things  wiiich  come  to  pass  witliout  any  cause,  contrary 
to  the  supposition.  For  if  there  be  any  event  which  was  not 
necessarily  connected  with  the  influence  of  the  cause  under 
such  circumstances,  then  it  was  contingent  whether  it  would 
attend  or  follow  the  influence  of  the  cause,  or  no ;  it  might 
have  followed,  and  it  might  not,  when  the  cause  was  the 
same,  its  influence  the  same,  and  under  the  same  circom- 
Btances.  And  if  so,  why  did  it  follow,  rather  than  not  follow  ? 
Of  this  there  is  no  cause  or  reason.  Therefore  here  is  some- 
thing without  any  cause  or  reason  why  it  is,  viz,  the  follow- 
ing of  the  effect  on  the  influence  of  the  cause,  with  which 
it  was  not  necessarily  connected,  if  there  be  no  necessary 
connection  of  the  effect  on  any  thing  antecedent,  then  we 
may  suppose  that  sometimes  the  event  will  follow  the  cause, 
and  sometimes  not,  when  the  cause  is*  the  same,  and  in  every 
respect  in  the  same  state  and  circumstances.  And  what  can 
be  the  cause  and  reason  of  this  strange  phenomenon,  even 
this  diversity,  that  in  one  instance,  the  effect  should  follow,% 
in  another  not  ?  It  is  evident  by  the  supposition,  that  this  is 
wholly  without  any  cause  or  ground.  Here  is  something  in 
the  present  manner  of  the  existence  of  things,  and  state  of  the 
world,  that  is  absolutely  without  a  cause.  Which  is  contrary 
to  the  supposition,  and  contrary  to  what  has  been  before  de- 
monstrated. 

3.  To  suppose  there  are  some  events  which  have  a 
cause  and  ground  of  tlieir  existence,  that  yet  are  not  neces- 
sarily connected  with  their  cause,  is  to  suppose  that  they  have 
a  cause  which  is  not  their  cause.  Thus ;  if  the  effect  be  not 
necessarily  connected  with  tlie  cause,  with  its  influence  and 
influential  circumstances ;  then,  as  I  observed  before,  it  is  a 
thing  possible  and  supposable,  that  the  cause  may  sometimes 
exert  the  same  influence,  under  the  same  circumstances,  and 
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jet  Ihe  effect  not  follow.  And  if  this  actuaUy  happens  in  any 
instance,  ihk  instance  is  a  proof,  in  fact,  that  the  influence 
of  the  cause  is  not  sufficient  to  produce  the  effect.  For  if  it 
had  been  sufficient,  it  would  have  done  it.  And  yet,  by  the 
supposition,  in  another  instance,  the  same  cause,  with  per« 
fbcdy  the  same  influence,  and  when  all  circumstances  which 
have  any  influence,  are  the  same,  it  wcls  followed  with  the  ef- 
fect By  which  it  is  manifest,  that  the  effect  in  this  last 
instance  was  not  owing  to  the  influence  of  tlie  cause,  but  must 
come  to  pass  some  other  way.  For  it  was  proved  before,  that 
the  influence  of  the  cause  was  not  sufficient  to  produce  the 
effect  And  if  it  was  not  sufficient  to  produce  it,  then  the 
production  of  it  could  not  be  owing  to  that  influence,  but 
must  be  owing  to  something  else,  or  owing  to  nothing.  And 
if  the  effect  be  not  owing  to  the  influence  of  the  cause,  then 
it  is  not  the  cause.  Which  brings  us  to  the  contradiction  of 
ft  cause,  and  no  cause,  that  which  is  the  ground  and  reason  of 
the  existence  of  a  thing,  and  at  the  same  time  is  not  the 
ground  and  reason  of  its  existence. 

If  the  matter  be  not  already  so  plain  as  to  render  any 
farther  reasoning  upon  it  impertinent,  I  would  say,  that  which 
seems  to  be  the  cause  in  the  supposed  case,  can  be  no  cause ; 
its  power  and  influence  having,  on  a  full  trial,  proved  insuffi- 
cient to  produce  such  an  effect :  and  if  it  be  not  sufficient  to 
produce  it,  then  it  does  not  produce  it.  To  say  other- 
wise, is  to  say,  there  is  power  to  do  that  which  there  is  not 
power  to  do.  If  there  be  in  a  cause  sufficient  power  exerted, 
and  in  circumstances  sufficient  to  produce  an  effect,  and  so 
the  effect  be  actually  produced  at  one  time ;  all  these  things 
concurring,  will  produce  the  effect  at  all  times.  And  so  we 
may  turn  it  the  other  way ;  that  which  proves  not  sufficient  at 
one  time,  caimot  be  sufficient  at  another,  with  precisely  the 
same  influential  circumstances.  And  therefore  if  the  effect 
follows,  it  is  not  owing  to  that  cause ;  unless  the  different 
time  be  a  circumstance  which  has  influence  :  but  that  is  con- 
trary to  the  supposition ;  for  it  is  supposed  tliat  all  circum- 
stances that  have  influence,  are  the  same.  And  besides,  this 
would  be  to  suppose  the  time  to  be  the  cause ;  which  is  con- 
trary to  the  supposition  of  the  other  thing  being  the  cause* 
But  if  merely  diversity  of  time  has  no  influence,  then  it  is  evi- 
dent that  it  is  as  much  of  an  absurdity  to  say,  the  cause  was 
sufficient  to  produce  the  effect  at  one  time,  and  not  at  another ; 
as  to  say,  that  it  is  sufficient  to  produce  the  effect  at  a  certain 
time,  and  yet  not  sufficient  to  produce  the  same  effect  at  the 
same  time. 

On  the  whole,  it  is  clearly  manifest,  that  every  effect  has 
a  necessary  connection  with  its  cause,  or  with  that  which  is 
the  true  ground  and  reason  of  its  existence.    And.  therefore. 
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if  there  be  no  event  without  a  cause,  as  was  proved  before, 
then  no  event  whatsoever  is  contingent,  in  the  manner  that 
Arminians  suppose  the  free  acts  of  the  will  to  be  contingent 


SECT.  IX. 

Of  the  Connection  of  the  Acts  of  the  Will  u>ith  the  Dictates  ef 

the  Understanding, 

It  is  manifest,  that  no  Acts  of  the  Will  are  contingent,  in 
such  a  sense  as  to  be  without  all  necessity,  or  so  as  not  to  be 
necessary  with  a  necessity  of  consequence  and  Connection ; 
because  every  Act  of  the  Will  is  some  way  connected  with 
the  Understanding,  and  is  as  the  greatest  apparent  good  is,  in 
the  manner  which  has  already  been  explained ;  namely,  that 
the  soul  always  wills  or  chooses  that  which  in  the  present 
view  of  the  mmd,  considered  in  the  whole  of  that  view,  and  all 
that  belongs  to  it,  appears  most  agreeable.  Because,  as  was 
observed  before,  nothing  is  more  evident  than  that,  when 
men  act  voluntarily,  and  do  what  they  please,  then  they  do 
what  appears  most  agreeable  to  them  ;  and  to  say  otherwise, 
would  be  as  much  as  to  aiRrm,  that  men  do  not  choose  what 
appears  to  suit  them  best,  or  what  seems  most  pleasing  to  them ; 
or  that  they  do  not  choose  what  they  prefer.  Which  bring? 
the  matter  to  a  contradiction. 

And  as  it  is  very  evident  in  itself,  that  the  Acts  of  the 
Will  have  some  Connection  with  the  cUctates  or  views  of  the 
Understanding,  so  this  is  allowed  by  some  of  the  chief  of  the 
Arminian  writers;  particularly  by  Dr.  Whitby  and  Dr. 
Samuel  Clark.  Dr.  Turnbull,  though  a  great  enemy  to 
the  doctrine  of  necessity,  allows  the  same  thing.  In  his 
Christian  Philosophy^  (p.  196.)  he  with  much  approbation 
cites  another  philosopher,  as  of  the  same  mind,  in  these  words : 
'^  No  man,  (says  an  excellent  philosopher)  sets  himself  about 
any  thing,  but  upon  some  view  or  other,  which  serves  him  for 
a  reason  for  what  he  does ;  and  whatsoever  faculties  he  employs, 
the  Understanding,  with  such  light  as  it  has,  well  or  ill  formed, 
constantly  leads ;  and  by  that  light,  true  or  false,  all  her  opera- 
tive powers  are  directed.  The  W  ill  itself,  how  absolute  and  in- 
controllable  soever  it  may  be  thought,  never  fails  in  its  obedi- 
ence to  the  dictates  of  the  Understanding.  Temples  have  their 
sacred  images ;  ^and  we  see  what  influence  they  have  always 
had  over  a  great  part  of  mankind ;  but  in  truth,  the  ideas  and 
images  in  men^s  minds  are  the  invisible  powers  that  constantly 
govern  them ;  and  to  these  they  all  pay  universally  a  ready  sub- 
missioD.''    But  whether  this  be  in  a  just  consistence  with  them- 
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sclres,  and  their  own  notions  of  liberty,  I  desire  may  now  be 
impartially  considered. 

Dr.  Whitby  plainly  supposes,  that  the  Acts  and  Deter- 
minations of  the  Will  always  follow  the  Understanding's  view 
of  the  greatest  good  to  be  obtained,  or  evil  to  be  avoided ;  or, 
in  other  words,  that  the  Determinations  of  the  Will  constantly 
and  infallibly  follow  these  two  things  in  the  Understanding : 
1.  The  degree  of  good  to  be  obtained,  and  evil  to  be  avoided, 
proposed  to  the  Understanding,  and  apprehended,  viewed,  and 
taken  notice  of  by  it.  2.  The  degree  of  the  Understanding^ 
apprehension  of  that  ^ood  or  evil ;  which  is  increased  by  at- 
tention and  consideration.  That  this  is  an  opinion  in  which 
lie  is  exceeding  peremptory,  (as  he  is  in  every  opinion  which 
he  maintains  in  his  controversy  with  the  Catvimsts)  with  dis- 
dain of  the  contrary  opinion,  as  absurd  and  self-contradictory, 
win  ^pear  by  the  following  words,  in  his  Discourse  on  the 
Rtc  Points.* 

'*  Now,  it  is  certain,  that  what  naturally  makes  the  Under« 
standing  to  perceive,  is  evidence  proposed,  and  apprehended, 
considered  or  adverted  to :  for  nothing  else  can  be  requisite 
to  make  us  come   to  the  knowledge  of  the  truth.      Again, 
what  makes  the  Will  choose,  is  something  approved  by  the 
Understanding ;   and  consequently  appearing  to  the  soul  as 
good.    And  whatsoever  it  refuseth,  is  something  represented 
by  the  Understanding,  and  so  appearing  to  the  Will,  as  evil. 
Whence  all  that  God  requires  of  us  is  and  can  be  only  this  ;  to 
refuse  the  evil,  and  choose  the  good.     Wherefore,  to  say  that 
evidence  proposed,  apprehended  and  considered,  is  not  suffi- 
cient to  make  the  Understanding  approve  ;  or  that  the  greatest 
go,)d  proposed,  the  greatest  evil  threatened,  when  equally  be- 
lieved and  reflected  on,  is  not  sufficient  to  engage  the  Will  to 
choose  the  good  and  refuse  the  evil,  is  in  eflect  to  say,  that 
which  alone  doth  move  the  Will  to  choose  or  to  refuse^  is  not 
sufficient  to  engage  it  so  to  do ;  which  being  contradictory  to 
itself,  must  of  necessity  be  false.     Be  it  then  so,  that  we  natu- 
rally have  an  aversion  to  the  truths  proposed  to  us  in  the  ffos-? 
pel :  that  only  can  make  us  indisposed  to  attend  to  them,  out 
cannot  hinder  our  conviction  when  we  do  apprehend  them,  and 
attend  to  them. — Be  it,  that  there  is  in  us  also  a  renitency  to 
the  good  we  are  to  choose  ;  that  only  can  indispose  us  to  be- 
lieve it  is,  and  to  approve  it  as  our  chiefest  good.     Be  it,  that 
we  are  prone  to  the  evil  that  we  should  decline  ;  that  only  can 
render  it  the  more  difficult  for  us  to  believe  it  is  the  worst  of 
evils.     But  yet,  what  toe  do  really  believe  to  be  our  chiefest 
ffood^  will  still  be  chosen ;   and  what  we  appreJiend  to  be  the 
^i^orst  of  evils ^  will^  whilst  we  do  continue  under  that  conviction ^ 

"  Second  Edit.  p.  211,  212.213. 
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be  refused  by  U8»  It  therefore  can  be  only  requi^te,  in  order 
to  these  ends,  that  the  Good  Spvit  should  so  illuminate  our 
Understandings,  that  we  attending  to,  and  considering  what 
lies  before  us^  should  apprehend,  and  be  convinced  of  our  duty  ; 
and  that  the  blessings  of  the  gospel  should  be  so  propounded  to 
us,  as  that  we  may  discern  them  to  be  our  chiefest.good  ;  and 
the  miseries  it  threateneth,  so  as  we  may  be  convinc^  that  they 
arc  the  worst  of  evils  ;  that  we  may  choose  the  one,  and  refuse 
the  other." 

Here  let  it  be  observed,  how  plainly  and  peremptorily  it 
is  asserted,  thcU  the  greatest  ^ood  proposed^  and  the  greatest  evil 
threatened^  when  equally  believed  and  reflected  on^is  sufficient  to 
engage  the  Will  to  choose  the  good^  and  refuse  the  emZ,  and  is 
that  alone  which  doth  move  the  WUl  to  choose  or  to  refuse  ;  and 
that  it  is  contradictory  to  itself  to  suppose  otherwise  ;  and  there^ 
fore  must  of  necessity  be  false  /  and  then  what  we  do  redUy  be* 
lieve  to  be  our  chief  est  good  will  still  be  chosen^  and  what  we  m>* 
preJiiend  to  be  the  worst  of  evilsy  will,  whilst  we  continue  undsr 
that  conviction  y  be  refusea  by  us.  Nothing  could  have  been 
said  more  to  the  purpose,  fully  to  signify,  that  the  determina* 
tions  of  the  Will  must  evermore  follow  the  illumination,  con* 
viction  and  notice  of  the  Understanding,  with  regard  to  tiie 
greatest  ffood  and  evil  proposed,  reckoning  both  the  degree  of 
good  and  evil  understood,  and  the  degree  of  Understanding, 
notice  and  conviction  of  that  proposed  good  and  evil ;  and  that 
it  is  thus  necessarily,  and  can  be  otherwise  in  no  instance :  be- 
cause it  is  asserted,  that  it  implies  a  contradiction,  to  suppose  it 
ever  to  he  otherwise. 

I  am  sensible,  the  doctor^s  aim  in  these  assertions  is 
against  the  Calviriists ;  to  show,  in  opposition  to  them,  that 
there  is  no  need  of  any  physical  operation  of  the  Spirit  of  God 
on  the  Will,  to  change  and  determine  that  to  a  good  choice, 
but  that  God^s  operation  and  assistance  is  only  moral,  suggest- 
ing ideas  to  the  Understanding;  which  be  supposes  to  be 
enough,  if  those  ideas  arc  attended  to,  infallibly  to  obtain  the 
end.  But  whatever  his  design  was,  nothing  can  more  directly 
and  fully  prove,  that  every  (ietermination  of  the  Will,  in 
choosing  and  refusing,  is  necessary ;  directly  contrary  to  his 
own  notion  of  the  liberty  of  the  Will.  For  if  the  determina- 
tion of  the  Will,  evermore,  in  this  manner,  follows  the  light, 
conviction,  and  view  of  the  Understanding,  concerning  the 
jcrreatest  good  and  evil,  and  this  be  that  alone  which  moves  the 
Will,  and  it  be  a  contradiction  to  suppose  otherwise  ;  then  it  is 
necessarily  so,  the  Will  necessarily  follows  this  light  or  view  of 
the  Understanding,  not  only  in  some  of  its  acts,  but  in  every 
act  of  choosing  and  refusmg.  So  tliat  the  Will  does  not  de- 
rermine  itself,  in  auy  one  of  its  own  acts ;  but  every  act  of 
^oicc  and  refusal  dc^nds  on^  and  i«  necessarily  connected 
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with  some  antecedent  cause ;  which  cause  is  not  the  Will  it- 
seUi  nor  any  act  of  its  own,  nor  any  thing  pertaining  to  that 
&colty,  but  something  belonging  to  another  feculty,  whose  acts 
fo  before  the  Will,  in  all  its  acts,  and  govern  and  determine 
them. 

Here,  if  it  should  be  replied,  that  although  it  be  true,  tliat 
according  to  the  doctor,  the  final  determination  of  the  Will  al- 
ways depends  upon,  and  is  infallibly  connected  with  the  Un- 
licrstandmg's  conviction,  and  notice  of  the  greatest  good  ;  yet 
the  Acts  of  the  Will  are  not  necessary ;  because  that  conviction 
of  the  Understanding  is  first  dependent  on  a  preceding  Act  of 
the  Will,  in  determining  to  take  notice  of  the  evidence  exhibit* 
ed;  by  which  means  the  mind  obtains  that  degree  of  conviction, 
which  is  sufficient  and  effectual  to  determine  the  consequent 
and  ultimate  choice  of  the  Will ;  and  that  the  Will,  with  regard 
to  that  preceding  act,  wherebv  it  determines  whether  to  attend 
orao,  is  not  necessary ;  and  that  in  this,  the  liberty  of  the  Will 
ooosists,  that  when  God  holds  forth  sufficient  objective  light, 
the  Will  is  at  liberty  whether  to  command  the  attention  of  the 
mmd  to  it  or  not. 

Nothing  can  be  more  weak  and  inconsiderate  than  such 
a  reply  as  this.    For  that  preceding  Act  of  the  Will,  in  deter- 
adaing  to  attend  and  consider,  still  is  vjiActofihe  Will^  ^if  the 
Uheriy  of  the  Will  consists  in  it,  (as  is  supposed)  as  if  it  be 
an  Act  of  the  Will,  it  is  an  act  of  choice  or  refusal.    And  there- 
fore, if  what  the  Doctor  asserts  be  true,  it  is  determined  by 
some  antecedent  light  in  the  Understanding  concerning  the 
greatest  apparent  good  or  evil.     For  he  asserts,  it  is  that  light 
which  alone  doth  move  the  Will  to  choose  or  refuse.     And  there- 
fore the  Will  must  be  moved  by  that,  in  choosing  to  attend 
to  the  objective  light  offered,  in  order  to  another  consequent 
act  of  choice :   so  that  this  act  is  no  less  necessary  than  the 
other.     And  if  we  suppose  another  Act  of  the  Will,  still  pre- 
ceding both  these  mentioned,  to  determine  both,  still  that 
also  must  be  an  Act  of  the  Will,  and  an  act  of  choice ;  and 
so  must,  by  the  same  principles,  be  infallibly  determined  by 
some  certain  degree  of  light  in  the  Understanding  concern- 
ing the  greatest  good.     And  let  us  suppose  as  many  Acts  of 
the  Will,  one  preceding  another,  as  we  please,  yet  are  they 
every  one  of  them,  necessarily  determined  by  a  certain  degree 
of  light  in  the  Understanding,  concerning  the  greatest  and 
most  eligible  good  in  that  case  ;  and  so,  not  one  of  them  free 
according  to  Dr.  Whitby's  notion  of  freedom.     And  if  it  be 
said,  the  reason  why  men  do  not  attend  to  light  held  forth,  is 
because  of  ill  habits  contracted  by  evil  acts  committed  be- 
fore, whereby  their  minds  are  indisposed  to  consider  the  truth 
held  forth  to  them,  the  difficulty  is  not  at  all  avoided  :   still  the 
question  returns.  What  deterpiiited  the  Will  in  thos?e  preced- 
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ing  evil  apts  ?  It  must,  by  Dr.  Whitby's  principles,  still  be 
the  view  of  the  Understanding  concerning  the  greatest  good 
and  evil.  If  this  view  of  the  Understanding  be  thcU  alone  which 
doth  move  the  Will  to  choose  or  refuse^  as  the  Doctor  asserts, 
then  every  act  of  choice  or  refusal^  from  a  man's  first  existence, 
is  moved  and  determined  by  this  view  ;  and  this  view  of  the 
Understanding  exciting  and  governing  the  act,  must  be  before 
the  act.  And  therefore  the  Will  is  necessarily  determined,  in 
every  one  of  its  acts,  from  a  man's  first  existence,  by  a  cause 
beside  the  Will,  and  a  cause  that  does  not  proceed  fix>m,  or  de- 
pend on  any  act  of  the  Will  at  all.  Which  at  once  utterly  abo- 
lishes the  Doctor's  whole  scheme  of  Liberty  of  Will ;  and  he, 
at  one  stroke,  has  cut  the  sinews  of  all  his  arguments  firom  the 
goodness,  righteousness,  faithfiilness  and  sincerity  of  God,  in 
his  commands,  prombcs,  threatcnings,  calls,  invitations,  and 
expostulations ;  which  he  makes  use  of,  under  the  heads  of  re- 
probation,election,  universal  redemption,  sufficient  and  effectual 
grace,  and  the  freedom  of  the  Will  of  man ;  and  has  made  vain 
all  his  exclamations  against  the  doctrine  of  the  Calvinists^  as 
charging  God  with  manifest  unrighteousness,  unfaithfuhiess,  hy- 
pocrisy, fallaciousness,  and  cruelty. 

Dr.  Samuel  Clark,  in  his  Demonstration  of  the  Being 
and  Attributes  of  God,^  to  evade  the  argument  to  prove  the 
necessity  of  volition,  from  its  necessary  Connection  with  the 
last  dictate  of  the  Understanding,  supposes  the  latter  not  to 
be  diverse  from  the  Act  of  the  Will  itself.  But  if  it  be  so, 
it  will  not  alter  the  case  as  to  the  necessity  of  the  Act.  If  the 
dictate  of  the  Understanding  be  the  very  same  with  the  dc- 
terminatioi;!  of  the  Will,  as  Dr.  Clark  supposes,  then  this 
determination  is  no  fruit  or  effect  of  choice  ^  and  if  so,  no  K- 
bcrtu  of  choice  has  any  hand  in  it :  it  is  necessary  ;  that  is, 
choice  cannot  prevent  it.  If  the  last  dictate  of  the  Understand- 
ing be  the  same  with  the  determination  of  volition  itself,  then 
the  existence  of  that  determination  must  be  necessary  as  to  vo- 
lition ;  in  as  much  as  volition  can  have  no  opportunity  to  deter- 
mine whether  it  shall  exist  or  no,  it  having  existence  already 
before  volition  has  opportunity  to  determine  any  thing.  It  is 
itself  the  very  rise  and  existence  of  volition.  But  a  thing,  (ifter 
it  exists,  has  no  opportunity  to  determine  as  to  its  own  existence ; 
it  is  too  late  for  that. 

If  liberty  consists  in  that  which  Arminiam  suppose,  viz. 
in  the  Will  determining  its  own  acts,  having  free  opportunity 
and  being  without  all  necessity  ;  this  is  the  same  as  to  say,  that 
liberty  consists  in  the  soul  havuis;  power  and  opportunity  to 
have  what  determinations  of  the  Will  it  pleases.  And  if  the 
determinations  of  (he  Will,  and  the  last  dictates  of  the  Un- 
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dentanding,  be  the  same  thing,  then  Liberty  consists  in  the 
mind  having  power  and  opportunity  to  choose  its  own  dic- 
tates of  Understanding.  But  tliis  is  absurd  ;  for  it  is  to  make 
the  determination  of  choice  prior  to  the  dictate  of  Under- 
standing, and  the  ground  of  it ;  which  cannot  consist  with  the 
dictate  of  the  Understanding  being  the  determination  of  choice 
itself: 

Here  is  no  alternative,  but  to  recur  to  the  old  absurdity 
of  one  determination  before  another,  and  the  cause  of  it ; 
and  another  before,  determining  that ;  and  so  on  in  infinitum. 
If  the  last  dictate  of  the  Understanding  be  the  determination 
of  the  Will  itself,  and  the  soul  be  free  with  regard  to  that 
dictate,  in  the  Arminian  notion  of  freedom ;  then  the  soul, 
before  that  dictate  of  its  Understanding  exists,  voluntarily 
and  according  to  its  own  choice  determines,  in  every  case, 
what  that  dictate  of  the  Understanding  shall  be;  otherwise 
that  dictate,  as  to  the  Will,  is  necessary  ;  and  the  acts  deter- 
mined by  it  must  also  be  necessary.  So  that  here  is  a  deter- 
mination of  the  mind  prior  to  that  dictate  of  the  Understand- 
ing, an  act  of  choice  going  before  it,  choosing  and  determin- 
ing what  that  dictate  of  the  Understanding  shall  be :  and  this 
preceding  act  of  choice,  being  a  free  act  of  Will,  must  also  be 
the  same  with  another  last  dictate  of  the  Understanding :  And 
if  the  mind  also  be  free  in  that  dictate  of  Understanding,  that 
must  be  determined  still  by  another ;  and  so  on  for  ever. 

Besides,  if  the  dictate  of  the  Understanding,  and  deter- 
mination of  the  Will  be  the  same,  this  confounds  the  Under- 
standing and  Will,  and  makes  them  the  same.  Whether 
they  be  the  same  or  no,  I  will  not  now  dispute ;  but  only 
would  observe,  that  if  it  be  so,  and  the  Arminian  notion  of 
liberty  consists  in  a  self-determining  power  in  the  Understand- 
ing, free  of  all  necessity  ;  being  independent,  undetermined  by 
any  thing  prior  to  its  own  acts  and  determinations ;  and  the 
more  the  Understanding  is  thus  independent,  and  sovereign 
over  its  own  determinations,  the  more  free :  then  the  freedom 
of  the  soul,  as  a  moral  agent,  must  consist  in  the  independence 
of  theeUnderstanding  on  any  evidence  or  appearance  of  things, 
or  any  thing  whatsoever  that  stands  forth  to  the  view  of  the 
mind,  prior  to  the  Understanding's  determination.  And  what 
a  liberty  is  this  !  consisting  in  an  ability,  freedom  and  easiness 
of  judging,  either  according  to  evidence,  or  against  it ;  having 
a  sovereign  command  over  itself  at  all  times,  to  judge,  either 
agreeably  or  disagreeably  to  wbal  is  plainly  exhibited  to  its 
own  view.  Certainly,  it  is  no  libcrlj  that  ronuors  persons  the 
proper  subjects  of  pii^suasi^e  *e?suning,  arguments,  cxpostu* 
tations,  and  such  like  moral  means  and  inducements.  The 
use  of  which  with  mankind  is  a  main  argument  of  tlic  Arnii- 
nianx.  to  defend  their  notion  of  libertv  without  all  neressitv. 
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For  according  to  this,  the  more  free  men  are,  the  less  they  are 
under  the  government  of  such  means,  less  subject  to  the  power 
of  evidence  and  reason,  and  more  independent  on  their  influ« 
ence,  in  their  determinations. 

And  whether  the  Understanding  and  Will  are  the  same 
or  no,  as  Dr.  Clark  seems  to  suppose,  yet  in  order  to  main- 
tain the  Arminian  notion  of  liberty  without  necessity,  the 
free  Will  is  not  determined  by  the  Understanding,  nor  ne- 
cessarily connected  with  the  Understanding ;  and  Sie  further 
from  such  Connection,  the  greater  the  freedom.  And  when 
the  libertv  is  full  and  complete,  the  determinations  of  the  Will 
have  no  Connection  at  all  with  the  dictates  of  the  Understand- 
ing. And  if  so,  in  vain  are  all  the  applications  to  the  Under- 
standing, in  order  to  induce  to  any  free  virtuous  act ;  and  so 
in  vain  are  all  instructions,  counsels,  invitations,  expostulations, 
and  all  arguments  and  persuasives  whatsoever:  for  these  are 
but  applications  to  the  Understanding,  and  a  clear  and  lively 
exhibition  of  the  objects  of  choice  to  the  mind^s  view.  But 
if,  after  all,  the  Will  must  be  self  determined,  and  indepen- 
,dent  on  the  Understanding,  to  what  purpose  are  things  thus 
represented  to  the  Understanding,  in  order  to  determine  the 
choice  ? 


SECT.  X. 

Vciition  necessarily  connected  with  the  Influence  of  Motives  $ 
with  particulaar  Observations  on  the  great  Inconsistence:  of 
Mr.  Chubb^s  Assertions  and  Reasonings^  about  the  Free- 
.    domofthe  Will 

That  every  act  of  the  will  has  some  cause,  and  conse- 
quently (by  what  has  been  already  proved)  has  a  necessary 
connection  with  its  cause,  and  so  is  necessary  by  a  necessity 
of  connection  and  consequence,  is  evident  by  this,  that  every 
act  of  the  will  whatsoever  is  excited  by  some  motive  :  which  is 
manifest,  because,  if  the  mind,  in  willing  after  the  masner  it 
does,  is  excited  by  no  motive  or  inducement,  then  it  has  no 
end  which  it  proposes  to  itself,  or  pursues  in  so  doing ;  it  aims 
at  nothing,  and  seeks  nothing.  And  if  it  seeks  nothing,  then  it 
does  not  go  after  any  thing,  or  exert  any  inclination  or  prefer- 
ence towards  any  thing.  Which  brings  the  matter  to  a  con- 
tradiction ;  because  for  the  mind  to  will  something,  and  for  it 
to  go  after  something  by  an  act  of  preference  and  inclination, 
are  the  same  thing. 

But  if  every  act  of  the  will  is  excited  by  a  Motive,  then 
that  Motive  is  the  cause  of  the  act.  If  the  acts  of  the  will  are 
excited  by  Motives,  then  Motives  are  the  causes  of  their 
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excited ;  or,  which  is  the  same  thing,  the  cause  of  their 
existence.  And  if  so,  the  existence  of  the  acts  of  the  will  is 
properly  the  effect  of  their  Motives.  Motives  do  nothing,  as 
Motives  or  inducements,  but  by  their  influence ;  and  so  much 
as  is  done  by  tlieir  influence  is  the  effect  of  them.  For  that  is 
the  notion  of  an  effect,  something  that  is  brought  to  pass  by  the 
influeace  of  something  else. 

And  if  volitions  are  properly  the  effects  of  their  Motives, 
then  they  are  necessarily  connected  with  their  Motives.     Every 
effect  and  event  being,  as  was  proved  before,  necessarily  con- 
nected with  that  which  is  the  proper  ground  and  reason  of  its 
existeiice.     Thus  it  is  manifest,  that  volition  is  necessary,  and  is 
not  from  any  self-determining  power  in  the  will :  the  volition, 
which  is  caused  by  previous  Motive  and  inducement,  is  not 
caused  by  the  will  exercising  a  sovereign  power  over  itself,  to 
determine,  cause  and  excite  volitions  in  itself.    This  is  not  con- 
sirtent  with  the  will  acting  in  a  state  of  indifference  and  equiii- 
brioin,  to  determine  itselt  to  a  preference  ;  for  the  way  in  which 
Motives  operate  is  by  biassing  the  will,  and  giving  it  a  certain 
inclination  or  prcponderaton  one  way. 

Here  it  may  be  proper  to  observe,  that  Mr.  Chubb,  in  his 
Collection  of  Tracts  on  various  Subjects,  has  advanced  a  scheme 
of  liberty,  which  is  greatly  divided  against  itself,  and  thoroughly 
subversive  of  itself ;  and  that  many  ways. 

I.  He  is  abundant  in  asserting,  that  the  will,  in  all  its  acts, 
is  influenced  by  motive  and  excitement ;  and  that  this  is  the 
previous  ground  and  reason  of  all  its  acts,  and  that  it  is  never 
otherwise  in  any  instance.  He  says,  (p.  262.)  ^^  No  action  can 
take  place  without  some  Motive  to  excite  it.^'  And  (p.  263.) 
'^  Volition  cannot  take  place  without  some  previous  reason  or 
Motive  to  induce  it."  And  (p.  310.)  Action  would  not  takeplace 
without  some  reason  or  motive  to  induce  it ;  it  being  absurd  to 
suppose^  thai  the  active  faculty  would  be  exerted  without  some 
PREVIOUS  reason  to  dispose  the  mind  to  action.^''  So  (also  p.  257.) 
And  he  speaks  of  these  things,  as  what  we  may  be  absolutely 
certain  o^  and  which  are  the  foundation,  the  only  foundation 
we  have  of  certainty  respecting  God's  moral  perfections, 
(p.  252—255, 961—264.) 

And  yet,  at  the  same  time,  by  his  scheme,  the  influence  of 
Motives  upon  us  to  excite  to  action,  and  to  be  actually  aground 
of  volition,  is  consequent  on  the  volition  or  choice  of  the  mind. 
For  he  very  greatly  msists  upon  it,  that  in  all  free  actions,  be- 
fore the  mind  is  the  subject  of  those  volitions,  which  Motives 
excite,  it  chooses  to  be  so.  It  chooses,  whether  it  will  comply 
with  the  Motive,  which  presents  itself  in  view,  or  not;  aiid 
when  various  Motives  are  presented,  it  chooses  which  it  will 
yield  to,  and  which  it  will  reject,  (p.  250.)  "  Eveiy  man  has 
power  to  act,  or  to  refrain  from  acting  agreeably  with,  or  con* 
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trary  to,  any  motive  that  presents/^  (p.  257.)  ^*  Every  man  is 
at  liberty  to  act,  or  refrain  from  acting  agreeably  with,  or  con- 
trary to,  what  each  of  these  Motives,  considered  singly,  woald 
excite  him  to.- — Man  has  power,  and  is  as  much  at  Ubertj  to 
reject  the  Motive,  that  does  prevail,  as  he  has  power,  and  is  at 
liberty  to  reject  those  Motives  that  do  not."  (And  so  p.  310, 
311.)  '^  In  order  to  constitute  a  moral  agent,  it  is  necessary, 
that  he  should  have  power  to  act,  or  to  refrain  from  acting,  upon 
such  moral  Motives,  as  he  pleases."  And  to  the  like  purpose 
in  many  other  places.  According  to  these  thinffs,  the  will 
acts  first,  and  chooses  or  refuses  to  comply  wim  the  Mo- 
tive,  that  is  presented,  before  it  falls  under  its  prevailing 
influence  :  and  it  is  first  determined  by  the  mind^s  pleasure  or 
choice,  what  Motives  it  will  be  induced  by,  before  it  is  induced 
by  them. 

Now,  how  can  these  things  han^  together  ?  How  can  the 
mind  first  act,  and  by  its  act  of  volition  and  choice  determine, 
what  motives  shall  be  the  ground  and  reason  of  its  volition  and 
choice  ?  For  this  supposes,  the  choice  is  already  made,  before 
the  Motive  has  its  effect ;  and  that  the  volition  is  afaready  exert- 
ed, before  the  Motive  prevails,  so  as  actually  to  be  the  ground 
of  the  volition ;  and  make  the  prevailing  of  the  Motive  the  con- 
sequence of  the  volition,  of  which  yet  it  is  the  ground*  If  the 
mind  has  oireaiy  chosen  to  comply  with  a  Motive,  and  to  yield 
to  its  excitement,  the  excitement  comes  in  too  late,  and  is  need- 
less afterwards.  If  the  mind  has  already  chosen  to  yield  to  a 
Motive  which  invites  to  a  thing,  that  implies,  and  in  fiict  is  a 
choosing  of  the  thing  invited  to  ;  and  the  very  act  of  choice  is 
before  the  influence  of  the  Motive  which  induces,  and  is  the 
ground  of  the  choice  ;  the  son  is  before-hand  with  the  father 
that  begets  him  :  the  choice  is  supposed  to  be  the  ground  of 
that  influence  of  the  Motive,  which  very  influence  is  supposed 
to  be  the  ground  of  the  choice.  And  so  vice  versa^  the  choice 
is  supposed  to  be  the  consequence  of  the  influence  of  the  Mo- 
tive, which  influence  of  the  Motive  is  the  consequence  of  that 
very  choice. 

And  besides,  if  the  will  acts  first  towards  the  Motive  be- 
fore it  falls  under  its  influence,  and  the  prevailing  of  the 
Motive  upon  it  to  induce  it  to  act  and  choose,  be  the  fruit  and 
consequence  of  its  act  and  choice,  then  how  is  the  Motive 
'^  a  PREVIOUS  ground  and  reason  of  the  act  and  choice,  so  that 
in  the  nature  of  the  things,  volition  cannot  take  place  without 
some  PREVIOUS  reason  and  Motive  to  induce  it  ;^^  and  that  this 
act  is  consequent  upon,  and  follows  the  motive?  Which 
things  Mr.  Chubb  often  asserts,  as  of  certain  and  undoubted 
truth.  So  that  the  very  same  Motive  is  both  previous  and  con^ 
sequent,  both  before  and  after,  both  the  ground  and  fruit  of  the 
very  same  thing ! 
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II.  Agreeable  to  the  forementioned  inconsistent  notion  of 

the  will  first  acting  towards  the  Motive,  choosing  whether  it 

mil  comply  with  it,  in  order  to  it  becoming  a  ground  of  the 

wiiPs  acting,  before  any  act  of  volition  can  take  place,  Mr. 

Chubb  fi^quently  calls  Motives  and  excitements  to  the  action 

of  the  will,  ^*  the  passive  ground  or  reason  of  that  action.** 

Which  is  a  remarkable  phrase ;  than  which  I  presume  there  is 

none  more  unintelligible,  and  void  of  distinct  and  consistent 

meaning,  in  all  the  writings  of  Duns  Scotus,  or  Thomas 

Aquinas.     When  he  represents  the  Motive  volition  as  passive, 

he  must  mean — ^passive  in  that  affair,  or  passive  with  respect 

to  that  action,  which  he  speaks  of;  otherwise  it  is  nothing  to 

the  design  of  his  argument :  he  must  mean,  (if  that  can  bo 

called  a  meaning)  that  the  Motive  to  volition  is  first  acted  upon 

or  towards  by  the  vohtion,  choosing  to  yield  to  it,  making  it  a 

ground  of  action,  or  determining  to  fetch  its  influence  from 

thence ;  and  so  to  make  it  a  previous  ground  of  its  own  exci* 

tation  and  existence.     Which  is  the  same  absurdity,  as  if  ono 

should  say,  that  the  soul  of  man,  previous  to  its  existence 

chose  by  what  cause  it  would  come  into  existence,  and  acted 

upon  its  cause,  to  fetch  influence  thence  to  bring  it  into  being  ; 

and  so  its  cause  was  a  passive  ground  of  its  existence ! 

Mr.  Chubb  very  plainly  supposes  Motive  or  excitement 
to  be  the  ground  of  the  being  of  volition.  He  speaks  of  it  as 
the  ground  or  reason  of  the  exertion  of  an  act  of  the  will,  (p, 
391,  and  392.)  and  expressly  says,  that  '^  volition  cannot  take 
PLACE  without  some  premous  ground  or  Motive  to  induce  it," 
(p.  363.)  And  he  speaks  of  the  act  as  ^^  from  the  Motive,  and 
FROM  THE  INFLUENCE  of  the  Motivc,"  (p.  352)  "  and  from  the 
influence  that  the  Motive  has  on  the  man,  for  the  production* 
of  an  action,"  (p.  317.)  Certainly  there  is  no  need  of  multi- 
plying words  about  this ;  it  is  easily  judged,  whether  Motivo 
can  be  the  ground  of  volition  taking  place,  so  that  the  very 
production  of  it  is  from  the  influence  of  the  Motive,  and  yet 
the  Motivc,  before  it  becomes  the  ground  of  the  volition,  is 
passive,  or  acted  upon  by  the  volition.  But  this  I  will  say, 
that  a  man  who  insists  so  much  on  clearness  of  meaning  in 
others,  and  is  so  much  in  blaming  their  confusion  and  incon* 
sistence,  ought  if  he  was  able,  to  have  explained  his  meaning 
in  tliis  phrase  of  "  passive  ground  of  action,"  so  as  to  shew  U 
not  to  be  confused  and  inconsistent. 

If  any  should  suppose,  that  Mr.  Chubb  when  he  speaks  of 
Motive  as  a  "  passive  ground  of  action,"  docs  not  mean  passive 
with  regard  to  that  volition  which  it  is  the  ground  of,  but  some 
other  antecedent  volition  (though  his  purpose  and  argiimciif, 
and  whole  discourse,  will  by  no  mcaus  allow  of  such  a  suppo- 
sition) yet  it  would  not  help  the  matter  in  the  least.  For,  (1.) 
If  we  suppose  an  act.  bv  which  the  noul  r.hoo«o<  to  vioW  to  1h^ 
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invitation  of  a  Motive  to  another  volition ;  both  these  supposed 
volitions  are  in  effect  the  very  same.  A  volition  to  yield  to  the 
force  of  a  Motive  inviting  to  choose  something,  comes  to  just 
the  same  thing  as  choosing  the  thing,  which  the  Motive  invites 
to,  as  I  observed  before.  So  that  here  can  be  no  room  to  help 
the  matter,  by  a  distinction  of  two  volitions.  (2.)  If  the  Motive 
be  passive,  not  with  respect  to  the  same  volition,  to  which  the 
Motive  excites,  but  to  one  truly  distinct  and  prior ;  yet,  by  Mr. 
Chubb,  that  prior  volition  cannot  take  place  without  a  Motive 
or  excitement,  as  a  previous  ground  of  its  existence.  For  he  in- 
sists, that  ^^  it  is  aosurd  to  suppose  any  volition  should  take 
idace  without  some  previous  Motive  to  induce  it.^^  So  that  at 
ast  it  comes  to  just  the  same  absurdity :  for  if  every  volition 
must  have  a  previous  Motive,  then  thevetyfrst  in  the  whole 
series  must  be  excited  by  a  previous  Motive ;  and  yet  the  Motive 
to  that  first  volition  is  passive ;  but  cannot  be  passive  with  re- 
gard to  another  antecedent  volition,  because,  by  the  supposi* 
tion,  it  is  the  very  first :  therefore  if  it  be  passive  with  respec  t 
to  anv  volition,  it  must  be  so  with  regard  to  that  very  vohtion 
of  which  it  is  the  ground,  and  that  is  excited  by  it. 

III.  Though  Mr.  Chubb  asserts,  as  above,  that  every 
volition  has  some  Motive,  and  that  ^'m  the  nature  of  the  thing, 
no  volition  can  take  place  without  some  Motive  to  mduce  ii;^' 
yet  he  asserts,  that  volition  does  not  always  follow  the  strong* 
est  Motive ;  or,  in  other  words,  is  not  governed  by  any  superior 
strength  of  the  Motive  that  is  followed,  beyond  Motives  to 
the  contrary,  previous  to  the  volition  itself.  His  own  words, 
(p.  258.)  are  as  follow:  ''Though  with  regard  to  physical 
causes,  that  which  is  strongest  always  prevails,  yet  it  is  other- 
wise with  regard  to  moral  causes.  Of  these,  sometimes  the 
stronger,  sometimes  the  weaker,  prevails.  And  the  ground 
of  this  difference  is  evident,  namely,  that  what  we  call  moral 
causes,  strictly  speaking,  are  no  causes  at  all,  but  barely  pas- 
sive reasons  of,  or  excitements  to  the  action,  or  to  the  re- 
fraining from  acting ;  which  excitements  we  have  power,  or 
are  at  liberty  to  comply  with  or  reject,  as  I  have  shewed 
above.^^  And  so  throughout  the  paragraph,  he,  in  a  variety 
of  phrases,  insists,  that  the  will  is  not  always  determined  by 
the  strongest  Motive,  unless  by  strongest  we  preposterously 
mean  actually  prevailing  in  the  event;  which  is  not  in  the 
Motive,  but  in  the  will ;  but  that  the  will  is  not  dways  deter- 
mined by  the  Motive,  which  is  strongest  by  any  strength 
previous  to  the  volition  itself.  And  he  elsewhere  abundantly 
asserts,  that  the  will  is  determined  by  no  superior  strength  or 
advantage,  that  Motives  have,  from  any  constitution  or  state  of 
things,  or  any  circumstances  whatsoever,  previous  to  the 
actual  determination  of  the  will.     And  indeed  his  whole  di?- 
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coane  on  human  liberty  implies  it,  his  whole  scheme  is  found* 
ed  upon  it. 

But  these  things  cannot  stand  together.  There  is  a  diver- 
nty  of  strength  in  Motives  to  choice,  previous  to  the  choice 
itself.  Mr.  Chubb  himself  supposes,  that  they  do  previously 
imnte^  induce,  excite  and  dispose  the  mind  to  action.  This  im- 
plies, that  they  have  something  in  themselves  that  is  inviting, 
some  tendency  to  induce  and  dispose  to  volition,  previous  to 
?olition  itself.  And  if  they  have  in  themselves  this  nature 
and  tendency,  doubtless  they  have  it  in  certain  limited  degrees, 
which  are  capable  of  diversity  ;  and  some  have  it  in  greater 
degrees,  others  in  less ;  and  they  that  have  most  of  this  ten- 
deocj,  considered  with  all  their  nature  and  circumstances, 

CTious  to  volition,  are  the  strongest  motives ;  and  those  that 
/e  least,  are  the  weakest  Motives. 
Now  if  volition  sometimes  does  not  follow  the  Motive 
which  is  strongest,  or  has  most  previous  tendency  or  advantase, 
•II  things  considered,  to  induce  or  excite  it,  but  follows  the 
weakest,  or  that  which  as  it  stands  previously  in  the  mind's 
view,  has  least  tendency  to  induce  it ;  herein  the  will  appa- 
raitly  acts  wholly  without  Motive,  without  any  previous  reason 
to  dispose  the  mind  to  it,  contrary  to  what  the  same  author 
supposes.     The  act,  wherein  the  will  must  proceed,  without 
a  previous  motive  to  induce  it,  is  the   act  of  preferrinff  the 
weakest  motive.    For  how  absurd  is  it  to  say,  the  mind  sees 
previous  reason  in  the  Motive,  to  prefer  that  Motive  before  the 
other ;  and  at  the  same  time  to  suppose,  that  there  is  nothing 
in  the  Motive,  in  its  nature,  state  or  any  circumstances  of  it 
whatsoever,  as  it  stands  in  the  previous  view  of  the  mind,  that 
gives  it  any  preference ;  but  on  the  contrary,  the  other  Motive 
that  stands  in  competition  with  it,  in  all  these  respects,  has 
most  belonging  to  it  that  is  inviting  and  moving,  and  has  most 
of  a  tendency  to  choice  and  preference.     This  is  certainly  as 
much  as  to  say,  there  is  previous  ground  and  reason  in  the 
Motive  for  the  act  of  preference,  and  yet  no  previous  reason 
for  it     By  the  supposition,  as  to  all  that  is  in  the  two  rival 
Motives  which   tends  to  preference,  previous  to  the  act  of 
preference,  it  is  not  in  that  which  is  preferred,  but  wholly  in 
the  other:  and  yet  Mr.  Chubb  supposes,  that  the  act  of  pre- 
ference is  from  previous  ground  ana  reason  in  the  Motive  which 
is  preferred.     But  are  these  things  consistent  ?     Can  there  be 
previous  ground  in  a  thing  for  an  event  that  takes  place, 
and  yet  no  previous  tendency  in  it  to  that  event  ?   If  one  thing 
follows  another,  without  any  previous  tendency  to  its  following, 
then  I  should  think  it  very  plain,  that  it  follows  it  without  any 
manner  of  previous  reason  why  it  should  follow. 

Yea,  in  this  case,  Mr.  Uhubb  supposes,  that  the  event 
follows  an  antecedent,  as  the  ground  of  its  existence,  whicli 


has  not  only  no  tendency  to  it,  but  a  contrary  tendency.  The 
event  is  the  preference,  which  the  mind  gives  to  that  MotiTCf 
which  is  weaker,  as  it  stands  in  the  previous  view  of  the  mind; 
the  immediate  antecedent  is  the  view  the  mind  has  of  the  two 
rival  Motives  conjunctly ;  in  which  previous  view  of  the  mind, 
all  the  preferableness,  or  previous  tendency  to  preference,  is 
supposed  to  be  on  the  other  side,  or  in  the  contrary-  Motive  ; 
and  all  the  unworthiness  of  preference,  and  so  previous  ten* 
dency  to  comparative  neglect,  or  undervaluing,  is  on  that  aide 
which  is  preferred :  and  yet  in  this  view  of  the  mind  is  sup- 
posed to  DC  the  previous  ground  or  reason  of  this  act  of  jpre- 
ference,  exciting  t/,  and  disposing  the  mind  to  it.  Which,  I 
leave  the  reaoer  to  judge,  whether  it  be  absurd  or  not  If  it 
be  not,  then  it  is  not  absurd  to  say,  that  the  previous  tendency 
of  an  antecedent  to  a  consequent,  is  the  ground  and  reason 
why  that  consequent  does  not  follow ;  and  the  want  of  a  pre- 
vious tendency  to  an  event,  yea,  a  tendency  to  the  con- 
trary, is  the  true  ground  and  reason  why  ttiat  event  does 
follow. 

An  act  of  choice  or  preference  is  a  comparative  act, 
wherein  the  mind  acts  with  reference  to  two  or  more  things 
that  are  compared,  and  stand  in  competition  in  the  mind^s 
view.  If  the  mind,  in  this  comparative  act,  prefers  that  which 
appears  inferior  in  the  comparison,  then  the  mind  herein  acta 
absolutely  without  Motive,  or  inducement,  or  any  temptation 
whatsoever.  Then,  if  a  hungry  man  has  the  offer  of  two 
sorts  of  food,  to  both  which  he  finds  an  appetite,  but  has  a 
stronger  appetite  to  one  than  the  other ;  and  there  be  no  cir- 
cumstances or  excitements  whatsoever  in  the  case  to  induce 
him  to  take  either  the  one  or  the  other,  but  merely  his  appetite : 
if  in  the  choice  he  makes  between  them,  he  chooses  that 
which  he  has  least  appetite  to,  and  refuses  that  to  which  he 
has  the  strongest  appetite,  this  is  a  choice  made  absolutely  with* 
out  previous  Motive,  Excitement,  Reason,  or  Temptation,  as 
much  as  if  he  were  perfectly  without  all  appetite  to  either ; 
because  his  volition  in  this  case  is  a  comparative  act,  following 
a  comparative  view  of  the  food  which  he  chooses,  in  which 
view  his  preference  has  absolutely  no  previous  ground,  yea,  is 
against  aJl  previous  ground  and  motive.  And  if  there  be  any 
principle  in  man,  from  whence  an  act  of  choice  may  arise 
after  this  manner,  from  the  same  principle  volition  may  arise 
wholly  without  Motive  on  either  side.  If  the  mind  in  its  voli- 
tion can  go  beyond  Motive,  then  it  can  go  without  Motive  : 
for  when  it  is  fa!eyond  the  Motive,  it  is  out  of  the  reach  of  the 
Motive,  out  of  the  limits  of  its  influence,  and  so  without  Mo- 
tive. If  so,  this  demonstrates  the  independence  of  volition  on 
Motive ;  and  no  reason  can  be  given  for  what  Mr.  Chubb  so 
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often  assertSv  even  that  ^'  in  the  nature  of  things  volition  cannot 
take]^ace  without  a  Motive  to  induce  it,'*^ 

If  the  Most  High  should  endow  a  balance  with  agency  or 
activity  of  nature,  in  such  a  manner,  that  when  unequal  weights 
are  put  into  the  scales,  its  agency  could  enable  it  to  cause  that 
scale  to  descend,  which  has  the  least  weight,  and  so  to  raise 
the  greater  weiffht ;  this  would  clearly  demonstrate,  that  the 
motion  of  the  bdance  does  not  depend  on  weights  in  the  scales  ; 
at  least,  as  much  as  if  the  balance  should  move  itself,  when 
there  is  no  weight  in  either  scale.  And  the  activity  of  tlie  ba- 
lance which  is  sufficient  to  move  itself  against  the  greater  weight, 
niiist  certainly  be  more  than  sufficient  to  move  it  when  there  is 
DO  weight  at  all. 

Mr.  Chubb  supposes,  that  the  will  cannot  stir  at  all  with- 
out acme  Motive ;  and  also  supposes,  that  if  there  be  a  Mo- 
tive to  one  thing,  and  none  to  the  contrary,  volition  will  in- 
&llibly  follow  that  Motfve.  This  is  virtually  to  suppose  an 
entire  dependence  of  the  will  on  Motives;  if  it  were  not 
wholly  dependent  on  them,  it  could  surely  help  itself  a  little 
without  them  ;  or  help  itself  a  Uttle  against  a  Motive,  without 
hdp  from  the  strength  and  weight  of  a  contrary  Motive.  And 
yet  his  supposing  that  the  will,  when  it  has  before  it  various 
opposite  Motives,  can  use  them  as  it  pleases,  and  choose  its 
own  influence  from  them,  and  neglect  the  strongest,  and  fol- 
low the  weakest,  supposes  it  to  be  wholly  independent  on 
Motives. 

It  further  appears,  on  Mr.  Chubb^s  hypothesis,  that  voli- 
tion must  be  without  any  previous  ground  in  any  Motive,  thus : 
if  it  be,  as  he  supposes,  that  the  will  is  not  determined  by  any 
previous  superior  strength  of  the  Motive,  but  determines  and 
chooses  its  own  Motive,  then,  when  the  rival  Motives  are  ex- 
actly equal,  in  all  respects,  it  may  follow  either  ;  and  may  in 
such  a  case,  sometimes  follow  one,  sometimes  the  other. 
And  if  so,  this  diversity  which  appears  between  the  acts  of  the 
will,  is  plainly  without  previous  ground  in  either  of  the  Mo- 
tives ;  for  all  that  is  previously  in  the  Motives  is  supposed  pre- 
cisely and  perfectly  the  same,  without  any  diversity  whatso- 
ever. Now  perfect  identity,  as  to  all  that  is  previous  in  the 
antecedent,  cannot  be  the  ground  and  reason  of  diversity  in 
the  consequent.  Perfect  identity  in  the  ground,  cannot  be  a 
reason  why  it  is  not  followed  with  the  same  consequence.  And 
therefore  the  source  of  this  diversity  of  consequence  must  be 
sought  for  elsewhere. 

And  lastly,  it  may  be  observed,  that  however  much  Mr. 
Chubb  insists,  that  no  volition  can  take  place  without  some 
Motive  to  induce  it,  which  previously  disposes  the  mind  to  it ; 
yet,  as  he  also  insists  that  the  mind,  without  reference  to  aiiy 
wperior  strength  of  Motives,  picks  and  chooses  for  its  Motive 
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to  follow ;  he  himself  herein  plainly  supposes,  that,  with  regard 
to  the  mind^s  preference  of  one  Motive  before  another — ^it  is 
not  the  Motive  that  disposes  the  will,  but — the  will  disposes  it- 
self to  follow  the  Motive. 

IV.  Mr.  Chubb  supposes  necessity  to  be  utterly  incon- 
sistent with  agency  ;  and  that  to  suppose  a  being  to  be  an 
agent  in  that  which  is  necessary,  is  a  plain  contradiction,  p. 
311,  and  throughout  his  discourses  on  the  subject  of  Lib^y, 
he  supposes,  that  necessity  cannot  consist  with  agency  or 
freedom  ;  and  that  to  suppose  otherwise,  is  to  make  Lioerty 
and  Necessity,  Action  and  Passion,  the  same  thing.  And  80 
he  seems  to  suppose,  that  there  is  no  action,  strictly  speaking, 
but  volition  ;  and  that  as  to  the  effects  of  volition  in  body  or 
mind,  in  themselves  considered,  being  necessary,  they  are 
said  to  be  free,  only  as  they  are  the  effects  of  an  act  that  is  not 
necessairy. 

And  yet,  according  to  him,  volition  itself  is  the  effect  of 
volition  ;  yea,  every  act  of  free  volition  ;  and  therefore  every 
act  of  free  volition  must,  by  what  has  now  been  observed 
from  him,  be  necessary.  That  every  act  of  free  volition  is 
itself  the  effect  of  volition,  is  abundantly  supposed  by  him. 
In  p.  341,  he  says,  '^  If  a  man  is  such  a  creature  as  I  have 
proved  him  to  be,  that  is,  if  he  has  in  him  a  power  of  Libefty 
of  doing  either  good  or  evil,  and  either  of  these  is  the  subject 
of  his  own  free  choice,  so  that  he  might,  if  he  had  pleased, 

have  CHOSEN  and  done  the  contrary." Here  he  supposes, 

all  that  is  good  or  evil  in  man  is  the  effect  of  his  choice ;  and 
so  that  his  ^ood  or  evil  choice  itself  is  the  effect  of  his  plea- 
sure or  choice,  in  these  words,  ^'  he  might  if  he  had  pleased, 
Aat76  CHOSEN  the  contrary.'*'^  So  in  p.  356,  ^^  Though  it  be 
highly  reasonable,  that  a  man  should  always  choose  the 
greater  good, — yet  he  may,  if  he  please,  choose  otherwise." 
Which  is  the  same  thing  as  if  he  had  said,  he  may  if  he  chooses^ 
choose  otherwise.  And  then  he  goes  on, — ^^  that  is,  he  may, 
if  he  pleases^  choose  what  is  good  for  himself,"  &c.  And  again 
m  the  same  page,  '^  The  will  is  not  confined  by  the  under- 
standing to  any  particular  sort  of  good,  whether  greater 
or  less ;  but  it  is  at  liberty  to  choose  what  kind  of  good  it 
pleases,^'* — If  there  be  any  meaning  in  the  last  words,  it  must 
DC  this,  that  the  wUl  is  at  liberty  to  choose  what  kind  of  good 
it  chooses  to  choose  ;  supposing  the  act  of  choice  itself  deter- 
mined by  an  antecedent  choice.  The  Liberty  Mr.  Chubb 
speaks  of,  is  not  only  a  man^s  power  to  move  his  body,  agree- 
ably to  an  antecedent  act  of  choice,  but  to  use,  or  exert  the 
faculties  of  his  soul.  Thus,  (p.  379,)  speaking  of  the  faculties 
of  the  mind,  he  sa^s,  ^'  Man  has  power  and  is  at  liberty  to 
neglect  these  faculties,  to  use  them  aright,  or  to  abuse  them, 
as  he  pleases.'*'*    And  that  he  supposes  an  act  of  choice^  or 
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ezercifle  of  pleasure,  properly  distinct  from,  and  antecedent 
to,  those  acts  thus  chosep,  directing,  commanding  and  pro- 
dacing  the  chosen  acts,  and  even  the  acts  of  choice  them- 
selves, is  very  plain  in  page  283.  ^'  He  can  command  his  ac- 
tUnu ;  and  herein  consists  his  Liberty  ;  he  can  give  or  deny 
himself  that  pleasure,  as  he  pleases.  And  p.  377. — If  the  ac- 
tions of  men — are  not  the  produce  of  a  free  choice,  or  elec- 
tion, but  spring  from  a  necessity  of  nature, he  cannot  in 

reajon  be  the  object  of  reward  or  punishment  on  their  ac- 
count.   Whereas,  if  action  in  man,  whether  good  or  evil,  is 
tJbe  produce  of  wiU  or  free  choice ;   so  that  a  man  in  either 
case  had  it  in  his  power,  and  was  at  liberty  to  have  chosen 
the  contrary,  he  is  the  proper  object  of  reward  or  punishment, 
according  as  he  chooses  to  behave  himself/^    Here,  in  these 
last  wonb,  he  speaks  of  Liberty  of  choosing,  according  as  he 
CHOOSES.    So  that  the  behaviour  which  he  speaks  of  as  subject 
to  bis  choice,  is  his  choosing  itself,  as  well  as  his  external  con- 
doct  consequent  upon  it.  And  therefore  it  is  evident,  he  means 
not  only  external  actions,  but  the  acts  of  choice  themselves, 
when  he  speaks  of  cdl  free  actions,  as  the  produce  of  free 
choice.    And  this  is  abundantly  evident  in  what  he  says  else- 
where, (p.  372, 373). 

Now  these  things  imply  a  twofold  great  inconsistence. 
1.  To  suppose,  as  Mr.  Chubb  plainly  does,  that  every 
firee  act  of  choice  is  commanded  by,  and  is  the  produce  of  free 
choice,  is  to  suppose  the  first  free  act  of  choice  belongmg  to 
the  case,  yea,  the  first  free  act  of  choice  that  ever  man  exert- 
ed, to  be  the  produce  of  an  antecedent  act  of  choice.  But  I 
hope  I  need  not  labour  at  all  to  convince  my  readers,  that  it  is 
an  absurdity  to  say,  the  \exy  first  act  is  the  produce  of  another 
act  that  went  before  it. 

3.  If  it  were  both  possible  and  real,  as  Mr.  Chubb  in- 
sists, that  every  free  act  of  choice  were  the  produce  or  the  ef- 
fect of  a  free  act  of  choice ;  yet  even  then,  according  to  his 
principles,  no  one  act  of  choice  would  be  free,  but  every  one 
necessary ;  because,  every  act  of  choice  being  the  effect  of  a 
foregoing  act,  every  act  would  be  necessarily  connected  with 
that  foregoing  cause.  For  Mr.  Chubb  himself  says,  (p.  389.) 
'^  When  the  self-moving  power  is  exerted,  it  becomes  the  ne- 
cessary cause  of  its  effects.'' — So  that  his  notion  of  a  free  act 
that  is  rewardable  or  punishable,  is  a  heap  of  contradictions. 
It  is  a  free  act,  and  yet,  by  his  own  notion  of  freedom,  is  ne- 
cessary ;  and  therefore  by  him  it  is  a  contradiction,  to  suppose 
it  to  be  free.  According  to  him,  every  free  act  is  the  produce 
of  a  free  act ;  so  that  there  must  be  an  infinite  number  of  free 
acts  in  succession,  without  any  beginning,  in  an  agent  that  has 
a  beginning.  And  therefore  here  is  an  infinite  number  of  free 
acts,  every  one  of  them  free ;   and  yet  not  any  one  of  them 
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free,  but  every  act  in  the  whole  infinite  chain  a  neceisary  ef- 
fect. All  the  acts  are  rewardable  or  punishable,  and  yet  the 
agent  cannot,  in  reason,  be  the  object  of  reward  or  punish- 
ment, on  account  of  any  one  of  these  actions.  He  is  active 
in  them  all,  and  passive  in  none ;  yet  active  in  none,  but  pas- 
sive in  all,  &c. 

V.  Mr.  Chubb  most  strenuously  denies,  that  Motives  are 
causes  of  the  acts  of  the  will;  or  thnt  the  moving  principle  in 
man  is  moved^  or  caused  to  be  exerted  by  Motives.  His  words, 
(p.  388  and  389,)  are,  ^^  If  the  moving  principle  in  man  is 
MOVED,  or  CAUSED  TO  BE  EXERTED,  by  somcthmg  external  to 
man,  which  all  Motives  are,  then  it  would  not  be  a  self-moving 
principle,  seeing  it  would  be  moved  by  a  principle  external  to 
itself.  And  to  say,  that  a  self-moving  principle  is  moved,  or 
CAUSED  to  be  EXERTED,  by  a  cause  external  to  itself,  is  ab- 
surd and  a  contradiction,  &c." — And  in  the  next  page,  it  is  par- 
ticularly and  largely  insisted,  that  Motives  are  causes  in  no  case, 
that  ''  they  are  merely  passive  in  the  production  of  action  ^  and 
have  7W  cmtsality  in  the  production  of  it, — no  causality,  to  be  the 
cause  of  th£  exertion  of  the  will. 

Nfow  I  desire  it  may  be  considered,  how  this  can  possibly 
consist  with  what  he  says  in  other  places.  Let  it  be  noted 
here, 

1.  Mr.  Chubb  abundantly  speaks  of  Motives  as  exdte^ 
ments  of  the  acts  of  the  will ;  and  says,  that  Motives  do  excite 
volition,  and  induce  it,  and  that  they  are  necessary  to  this  end  ; 
that  in  the  reason  cmd  nature  of  things,  volition  cannot  take 
place  without  motives  to  excite  it.  But  now,  if  Motives  excite 
the  will,  they  move  it ;  and  yet  he  says  it  is  absurd  to  say,  the 
will  is  moved  by  Motives.  And  again,  if  language  is  of  any 
significance  at  all,  if  Motives  excite  volition,  then  they  are  the 
cause  of  its  being  excited  :  and  to  cause  voUtion  to  be  excited, 
is  to  cause  it  to  be  put  forth  or  exerted.  Yea,  Mr.  Chubb 
says  himself,  (p.  317.)  Motive  is  necessary  to  the  exertion  of 
the  active  faculty.  To  excite,  is  positively  to  do  something  ; 
and  certainly  that  which  does  something,  is  the  cause  of  the 
thing  done  by  it.  To  create,  is  to  cause  to  be  created  ;  to 
make,  is  to  cause  to  be  made  ;  to  kill,  is  to  cause  to  be  killed  ; 
to  quicken,  is  to  cause  to  be  quickened  ;  and  to  excite,  is  to 
cause  to  be  excited.  To  excite,  is  to  be  a  cause  in  the  most 
proper  sense,  not  merely  a  negative  occasion,  but  a  ground  of 
existence  by  positive  influence.  The  notion  of  exciting,  is  ex- 
erting influence  to  cause  the  effect  to  arise  or  come  forth  into 
existence. 

2.  Mr.  Chubb  himself,  (p.  317.)  speaks  of  Motives  as  the 
ground  and  reason  of  action  by  influence,  and  by  prevailing 
INFLUENCE.    Now,  whttt  cRu  be  meant  by  a  cause,  but  some- 
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thipg  that  is  the  ground  and  reason  of  a  thiog  by  its  influence, 
an  infloence  that  is  prevalent  and  effectual  ? 

3.  This  author  not  only  speaks  of  Motives  as  the  ground 

and  reason  of  action,  by  prevailing  influence  ;  but  expressly  of 

thdr  influence  as  prevailing  for  the  production  of  an  action, 

(p.  317.)  which  makes   the  inconsistency  still  more  palpable 

and  notorious.     The  production  of  an  effect  is  certainly  the 

ammg  of  an  effect ;  and  productive  influence  is  causal  influence^ 

it  any  thing  is  ;  and  that  which  has  this  influence  prevalently, 

so  as  thereby  to  become  the  ground  of  another  thing,  is  a  cause 

of  that  thing,  if  there  be  any  such  thing  as  a  cause.    This  in- 

fltence,  BIr.  Chubb  says.  Motives  have  to  produce  an  action  ; 

and  yet  he  says,  it  is  absurd  and  a  contradiction,  to  say  they 

are  causes. 

4.  In  the  same  page,  he  once  and  again  speaks  of  Motives 
as  di^wing  the  Agent  to  action  by  their  influence.  His  words 
are  these :  ^^  As  Motive,  which  takes  place  in  the  understand- 
ing, and  is  the  product  of  intelligence,  is  necessary  to  action, 
that  is,  to  the  exertion  of  the  active  faculty,  because  that  fa- 
culty would  not  be  exerted  without  some  previous  reason  to 
DISPOSE  the  mind  to  action  ;  so  from  hence  it  plainly  appears, 
that  when  a  man  is  said  to  be  disposed  to  one  action  rather  than 
another,  this  properly  signifies  the  prevailing  influence  that 
one  Motive  has  upon  a  man  for  the  production  of  an  action, 
or  for  the  being  at  rest,  before  all  other  Motives,  for  the  produce 
fiofi  of  the  contrary.  For  as  Motive  is  the  ground  and  reason 
of  any  action,  so  the  Motive  that  prevails^  disposes  the  agent  to 
the  performance  of  that  action." 

Now,  if  Motives  dispose  the  mind  to  action,  then  they 
cause  the  mind  to  be  disposed  ;  and  to  cause  the  mind  to  be 
disposed  is  to  cause  it  to  be  wilting  ;  and  to  cause  it  to  be 
willing  is  to  cause  it  to  will ;  and  that  is  the  same  thing  as  to  be 
the  cause  of  an  act  of  the  will.  And  yet  this  same  Mr.  Chubb 
holds  it  to  be  absurd,  to  suppose  Motive  to  be  a  cause  of  the  act 
of  the  will. 

And  if  we  compare  these  things  together,  we  have  here 
a^ain  a  whole  heap  of  inconsistences.  Motives  are  the  pre- 
vious ground  and  reason  of  the  acts  of  the  will ;  yea,  the 
necessary  ground  and  reason  of  their  exertion^  without  which 
they  unUnot  be  exerted^  and  cannot^  in  the  nature  of  things^  take 
place  ;'and  they  do  excite  these  acts  of  the  will,  and  do  this 
oy  a  prevaiUng  influence  ;  yea,  an  influence  which  prevails  for 
the  production  of  the  act  of'^the  will,  and  for  the  disposing  of  the 
mind  to  it :  and  yet  it  is  absurd  to  suppose  Motive  to  be  a  cause 
of  an  act  of  the  will,  or  that  a  principle  of  will  is  moved  or 
caused  to  be  exerted  by  ity  or  that  it  has  cmy  causality  in  the 
production  ofit^  or  any  catisality  to  be  the  cavsp  offhp.  exertion 
of  the  will. 

VOL.  H.  1-? 
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A  due  consideration  of  these  things  which  Mr.  Chubb  has 
advanced,  the  strange  inconsistences  which  his  notion  of  Liber- 
ty—consisting  in  the  will^s  power  of  self-determination  void 
of  all  necessity,  united  with  that  dictate  of  common  sense^ 
that  there  can  be  no  volition  without  a  motive — drove  him 
into,  may  be  sufficient  to  convince  us,  that  it  is  utterly  impos- 
sible ever  to  make  that  notion  of  Liberty  consistent  with  the 
influence  of  Motives  in  volition.  And  as  it  is  in  a  manner 
self-evident,  that  there  can  be  no  act  of  will,  or  preference  of 
the  mind,  without  some  motive  or  inducement,  something  in 
the  mind^s  view  which  it  aims  at,  and  goes  after ;  so  it  is  most 
manifest,  that  there  is  no  such  Liberty  in  the  universe  as 
Arminians  insist  on;  nor  any  such  thing  possible,  or  con- 
ceivable. 


SECT.  XI. 

The  Evidence  of  God'^s  certain  Foreknowledge  of  tlie  Volition9 

of  moral  Agents. 

That  the  acts  of  the  wills  of  moral  Agents  are  not  con- 
tingent events,  in  such  a  sense  as  to  be  without  all  necessity, 
appears  by  God^s  certain  Foreknowledge  of  such  events. 

In  handUng  this  argument,  I  would  in  the  first  place 
prove,  that  God  has  a  certain  Foreknowledge  of  the  voluntary 
acts  of  moral  Agents ;  and  secondly^  shew  the  consequence, 
or  how  it  follows  from  hence,  that  the  Volitions  of  moral 
Agents  are  not  contingent,  so  as  to  be  without  necessity  of 
connection  and  consequence. 

First,  I  am  to  prove  that  God  has  an  absolute  and  cer- 
tain Foreknowledge  of  the  free  actions  of  moral  Agents. 

One  would  think  it  wholly  needless  to  enter  on  such  an 
argument  with  any  that  profess  themselves  Christians :  but  so 
it  is:  God^s  certain  Foreknowledge  of  the  free  acts  of  moral 
Agents  is  denied  by  some  that  pretend  to  believe  the  Scrip- 
tures to  be  the  Word  of  God :  and  especially  of  late.  I  there- 
fore shall  consider  the  evidence  of  such  a  prescience  in  the 
Most  High,  as  fully  as  the  designed  limits  of  this  essay  will 
admit ;  supposing  myself  herein  to  have  to  do  with  such  as 
own  the  truth  of  the  Bible. 

Aro.  I.  My  frst  argument  shall  be  taken  from  God's 
prediction  of  such  events.  Here  I  would,  in  the  first  place, 
lay  down  these  two  things  as  axioms. 

1.  If  God  does  not  foreknow^  He  cannot  foretell  such 
events ;  that  is.  He  cannot  peremptorily  and  certainly  foretell 
them.    If  God  h/xs  no  more  than  an  uncertain  guess  concern- 
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ing  eTents  of  this  kind,  then  He  can  declare  no  more  than  an 
uncertain  guess.  Positively  to  foretell,  is  to  profess  to  fore- 
know, or  declare  positive  Foreknowledge. 

2.  If  God  does  not  certainly  foreknow  the  future  Voli- 
tions of  moral  Agents,  then  neither  can  He  certainly  foreknow 
those  events  which  are  dependent  on  these  Volitions.  The 
existence  of  the  one  depending  on  the  existence  of  the  other, 
the  knowledge  of  the  existence  of  the  one  depends  on  the 
faaowledge  of  the  existence  of  the  other ;  and  the  one  cannot 
be  more  certain  than  the  other. 

Therefore,  how  many,  how  great,  and  how  extensive 
soever  the  consequences  of  tlie  Volitions  of  moral  Agents  may 
be ;  though  they  should  extend  to  an  alteration  of  the  state 
of  things  through  the  universe,  and  should  be  continued  in  a 
series  of  successive  events  to  all  eternity,  and  should  in  the 
progress  of  things  branch  forth  into  an  infinite  number  of 
series,  each  of  them  going  on  in  an  endless  chain  of  events ; 
God  must  be  as  ignorant  of  all  these  consequences,  as  He  is 
of  the  Volition  whence  they  first  take  their  rise :  and  the  whole 
state  of  things  depending  on  them,  how  important,  extensive 
and  vast  soever,  must  be  hid  from  him. 

These  positions  being  such  as,  I  suppose,  none  will  deny, 
I  now  proceed  to  observe  the  following  things. 

1.  Men^s  moral  conduct  and  qualities,  their  virtues  and 
vices,  their  wickedness  and  good  practice,  things  reward  able 
and  punishable,  have  often  been  foretold  by  God. — Pharaoh'*s 
moral  conduct,  in  refusing  to  obey  God's  command,  in  letting 
his  people  go,  was  foretold.  God  says  to  Moses^  Exod.  iii.  19. 
*^I  am  sure  that  the  King  of  Egypt  will  not  let  you  go." 
Here  God  professes  not  only  to  guess  at,  but  to  know 
PharaolCs  future  disobedience.  In  chap.  vii.  4,  God  says, 
"  but  Pharaoh  shall  not  hearken  unto  you ;  that  I  may  lay 
mine  hand  upon  Egypt^  &c."  And  chap.  ix.  30.  Moses  says 
to  Pharaoh,  "  as  for  thee,  and  thy  servants,  I  know  that  ye  will 
not  fear  the  Lord."  See  also  chap.  xi.  9. — The  moral  conduct 
ofJosiah^  by  name,  in  his  zealously  exerting  himself  to  oppose 
idolatry  in  particular  acts,  was  foretold  above  three  hundred 
years  before  he  was  born,  and  tiie  prophecy  sealed  by  a 
miracle,  and  renewed  and  confirmed  by  the  words  of  a  second 
prophet,  as  what  surely  would  not  fail,  (1  Kings  xiii.  1 — 6,  32.) 
This  prophecy  was  also  in  effect  a  prediction  of  the  moral 
conduct  of  the  people,  in  upholding  their  schismatical  and 
idolatrous  worship  until  that  time,  and  the  idolatry  of  those 
prieto  of  the  high  places,  which  it  is  foretold  Josiah  should 
offer  upon  that  altar  of  Bethel.  Micainh  foretold  the  foolish 
and  sinful  conduct  of  Ahab^  in  refusing  to  hearken  to  tlie 
word  of  the  Lord  by  him,  and  choosing  rather  to  hearken  to 
the  false  prophets,  in  going  to   Kamoth^Gilead  to  his  ruin. 
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(1  Kings  %xuW^ — ^22.)  The  moral  conduct  of  JBfa^aeJ  was  fore- 
told in  that  cruelty  he  should  be  guilty  of;  on  which  Hazael 
flays,  ^^What,  is  thy  servant  a  dog,  that  he  should  do  this 
thing  1^^  The  prophet  speaks  of  the  event  as  what  he  knew,  and 
not  what  he  conjectured,  2  Kings  vMi.  12.  ^^  1  know  the  evil 
that  thou  wilt  do  unto  the  children  of  Israel :  Thou  wilt  dash 
their  children,  and  rip  up  their  women  with  child.**  The 
moral  conduct  of  Cyrtis  is  foretold  long  before  he  had  a  be- 
ing,  in  his  mercy  to  God*s  people,  and  regard  to  the  true  God, 
in  turning  the  captivity  of  the  Jews^  and  promoting  the  build- 
ing of  the  temple,  (Isai.  xliv.  28.  and  Ixv.  13.  compare  2  Chron^ 
XXX vi.  22, 23.  and  Ezra  i.  1, — 4.)  How  many  instances  of  the 
moral  conduct  of  the  Kings  of  the  North  and  Souths  particular 
instances  of  the  wicked  behaviour  of  the  Kings  of  Syria  and 
Egypt^  are  foretold  in  the  eleventh  chapter  of  Dameff  Their 
corruption,  violence,  robbery,  treachery  and  lies.  And  par- 
ticularly, how  much  is  foretold  of  the  horrid  wickedness  of 
Antiochus  EpiphaneSj  called  there  ^^  a  vile  person,**  instead  of 
Epiphcmes,  or  illustrious.  In  that  chapter,  and  also  in  chap, 
viii.  ver.  0, 14, 23,  to  the  end,  are  foretold  his  flattery,  deceit 
and  lies,  his  having  ^*  his  heart  set  to  do  mischief,**  and  set 
^^  against  the  holy  covenant,**  his  ^^  destroying  and  treading 
under  foot  the  holy  people,**  in  a  marvellous  manner,  his 
'*  having  indignation  against  the  holy  covenant,  setting  his 
heart  against  it,  and  conspiring  against  it,**  his  '*  polluting  the 
sanctuary  of  strength,  treading  it  under  foot,  taking  away  the 
daily  sacrifice,  and  placing  the  abomination  that  maketh  de- 
solate ;**  his  great  pride,  ^^  magnifying  himself  against  God, 
and  uttering  marvellous  blasphemies  against  Him,**  until  God 
in  indignation  should  destroy  him.  Withal,  the  moral  con- 
duct of  the  JewSy  on  occasion  of  his  persecution,  is  predicted. 
It  is  foretold,  that "  he  should  corrupt  many  by  flatteries,'*''  (chap, 
xi.  32,—^.)  But  that  others  should  behave  with  a  glorious 
constancy  and  fortitude,  in  opposition  to  him,  (ver.  32.)  And 
that  some  good  men  should  fall  and  repent,  (ver.  35.)  Christ 
foretold  Peter'^s  sin,  in  denying  his  Lord,  with  its  circumstances, 
in  a  peremptory  manner.  And  so,  that  great  sin  of  Judas,  in 
betraying  his  master,  and  its  dreadful  and  eternal  punishment 
in  hell,  was  foretold  in  the  like  positive  manner.  Matt.  xxvi. 
21 — ^25,  and  parallel  places  in  the  other  Evangelists. 

2.  Many  events  have  been  foretold  by  God,  which  are 
dependent  on  the  moral  conduct  of  particular  persons,  and 
were  accomplished  either  by  their  virtuous  or  vicious  actions. 
Thus,  the  children  of  IsracVs  going  down  into  Egypt  to  dwell 
there,  was  foretold  to  Abraham,  (Gen.  xv.)  which  was  brought 
about  by  the  wickedness  of  Joseph^s  brethren  in  seUing  him, 
and  the  wickedness  of  Josephs  mistress,  and  his  own  signal 
virtue  in  resisting  her  temptation.    The  accomplishment  of 
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the  thing  prefigured  in  Joseph's  dream,  depended  on  the  same 
moral  conduct     Jotham*s  parable  and  prophecy,  {Judges  ix, 
15^ — 20.)wa8  accomplished  by  the  wicked  conduct  of  Abime- 
leek^  and  the  men  of  Shechem.    The  prophecies  against  the 
house  of  Eli^  (1  Sam.  chap.  ii.  and  iii.)  were  accomplished  by 
the  wii^edness  of  Doeg  the  Edomite^  in  accusing  the  priests  ; 
and  the  great  impiety,  and  extreme  cruelty  of  Saul  in  destroy- 
ing  the  priests  at  Nob.  {\  Sam.  xxii.)      Nathan'* s  prophecy 
against  JDamd^  (2  Stmi.  xn.  11,  12.)  was  fulfilled  by  the  horrible 
wickedness  of  Absalom^  in  rebelling  against  his  fother,  seek- 
bis  life,  and  lying  with  his  concubines  in  the  sight  of  the 
The  prophecy  against  Solomon^  (1  Kings  xi.  11, — 13.) 
fulfiilled  by  Jeroboam'^s  rebellion  and  usurpation,  which 
spoken  of  as  hb  wickedness,  {2  Chron.  xiii.  5,  6.  compare 
Ter«  lb.)     The  prophecy  against  Jeroboam*s  family,  (1  Kings 
juv.)  was  fulfilled  by  the  conspiracy,  treason,  and  cruel  mur- 
ders of  Baasha^  (2  Kings  xv.  27,  &c.)    The  predictions  of  the 
prophet  Jehu  against  the  house  of  Btxasha,  (1  Kin^s  xvi.  at  the 
begioning,)  were  fiilfilled  by  the  treason  and  parricide  of  Zimri^ 
(1  Kings  xvi.  9,-13, 20.) 

S.  How  often  has  God  foretold  the  future  moral  conduct 
of  nations  and  people,  of  numbers,  bodies,  and  successions  of 
men  :  with  God^s  judicial  proceedings,  and  many  other  events 
consequent  and  dependent  on  their  virtues  and  vices ;  which 
could  not  be  foreknown,  if  the  Volitions  of  men,  wherein  they 
acted  as  moral  Agents,  had  not  been  foreseen  ?     The  future . 
cruelty  of  the  Egyptians  in  oppressing  Israel,  and  God's  judg- 
ing and  punishing  them  for  it,    was  foretold    long  before  it 
came  to  pass,  {Gen.  xv.  13,  14.)     The  continuance  of  the  ini- 
quity of  the  Amorites,  and  the  increase  of  it  until  it  should  be 
fidl,  and   they  ripe  for  destruction,  was  foretold  above  four 
hundred  years   before,   {Gen.  xv.  16.     Acts  vii.  6,  7.)     The 
prophecies  of  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem,  and  the  land  of 
Judah,  were  absolute  ;  (2  Kings,  xx.  17 — 19.  chap.  xxii.  15,  to 
the  end.)     It  was  foretold  in  Hezekiah\s  time,  and  was  abun- 
dantly insisted  on  in  the  book  of  the  prophet  Isaiah,  who  wrote 
nothing  after  Hezekiahs  days.     It  was   foretold  in  Josiah^s 
time,  in  the  beginning  of  a  great  reformation,  {z  Kings  xxii.) 
And  it  is  manifest  by  innumerable  things  in  the  predictions  of 
the  prophets,  relating  to  this  event,  its  time,  its  circumstances, 
its  continuance  and  end  ;  the  return  from  the  captivity,  the 
restoration  of  the  temple,  city  and  land,  &c.      I   say,   these 
shew  plainly^   that   the  prophecies  of   this  great  event  were 
absolute.     And  yet  this  event  was  connected  with,  and  depen- 
dent on  two  things  in  men^s  moral  conduct  :  first,  the  injurious 
rapine  and  violence  of  the  king  of  Babylon  and  his  people,  as 
the  efllicient  cause  ;  which  God  often  speaks  of  as  what  he 
hi^ly  resented,  and  would  severely  punish  ;  and  secondly,  the 
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final  obstinancy  of  the  Jews.  That  great  event  is  often  spoken 
of  as  suspended  on  this,  {Jer.  iv.  1.  and  v.  1.  vii.  1. — ^7.  xk  I, — 
6,  xvii.-24,  to  the  end.  xxv.  1, — ^7.  xxvi.  I, — 8, 13.  and  xzxviii. 
17,  18.)  Therefore  this  destruction  and  captivity  could  not  be 
foreknown,  unless  such  a  moral  conduct  of  the  Chaldeans  and 
Jews  had  been  foreknown.  And  then  it  was  foretold,  4h:'t  the 
people  should  be  finally  obstinate^  to  the  utter  desolation  of  the 
city  and  land.  {Isai  vi.  9,-11.  Jer.  i.  18,  19.  vii.  27, — ^29. 
Ezek.  iii.  7.  and  xxiv.  13,  14.) 

The  final  obstinacy  of  those  Jews  who  were  left  in  the 
land  of  Israel  in  their  idolatry  and  rejection  of  the  true  God, 
was  foretold  by  him,  and  the  prediction  confirmed  with  an  oath, 
{Jer,  xhv.  26,  27.)  And  God  tells  the  people,  (^Isai.  xlviii.  3. 
4, — 8.)  that  he  had  predicted  those  things  which  should  be 
consequent  on  their  treachery  and  obstinacy,  because  he  knew 
they  would  be  obstinate  ;  and  that  he  had  declared  these 
things  beforehand,  for  their  conviction  of  his  being  the  only 
true  God,  4*^. 

The  destruction  of  Babylon^  with  many  of  the  circum- 
stances of  it,  was  foretold,  as  the  judgment  of  God  for  the  ex- 
ceeding pride  and  haughtiness  of  the  heads  of  that  monarchy, 
Nebuchadnezzar  and  his  successors,  and  their  wickedly  destroy- 
ing other  nations,  and  particularly  for  their  exalting  themselves 
against  the  true  God  and  his  people,  before  any  of  these  mo- 
narchs  had  a  being  ;  {ha.  chap.  xiii.  xiv.  xlvii :  compare  Hab- 
bak.  ii.  5,  to  the  end,  and  Jer.  chap.  I.  and  li.)  That  Babylan^s 
destruction  was  to  be  "  a  recompence,  according  to  the  works 
of  their  own  bands,^^  appears  by  Jer.  xxv.  14. — The  immorali- 
ty of  which  the  people  of  Babylon^  and  particularly  her  princes 
and  great  men,  were  guilty,  that  very  night  that  the  city  was 
destroyed,  their  revelling  and  drunkenness  at  Belshazzar'^s  idol- 
atrous feast,  was  foretold,  {Jer.  li.  39,  57.) 

The  return  of  the  Jews  from  the  Babylonish  captivity  is 
often  very  particularly  foretold,  with  many  circumstances,  and 
the  promises  of  it  are  very  peremptory  :  {Jer.  xxxi.  36,-  -40. 
and  xxxii,  6, — 15,  41, — 44.  and  xxxiii.  24, — 26.)  And  the 
very  time  of  their  return  was  prefixed  ;  {Jer.  xxv.  11,  12.  and 
xxix.  10,  11.  2  Chron.  xxxvi.  21.  Ezek.  iv.  6.  and  JDori.  ix.  2.) 
And  yet  the  prophecies  represent  their  return  as  consequent 
on  their  repentance.  And  their  repentance  itself  is  very  ex- 
pressly and  particularly  foretold,  {Jer.  xxix.  1'^  13,  14.  xxxi. 
8,  9,  18,-31.  xxxiii.  8.  I.  4,  6-  Ezek.  vi.  8,  9,  10.  vii.  16.  xiv. 
32,  23.  and  xx.  43,  44.) 

It  was  foretold  under  the  Old  Testament,  that  the  Messiah 
should  sufier  greatly  through  the  malice  and  cruelty  of  men  ; 
as  is  largely  and  fully  set  forth,  Psal.  xxii.  applied  to  Christ 
in  the  New  Testament,  {Matt,  xxvii.  35,  43.  Luke  xxiii.  34. 
John  xix.  24.  Heb.  ii.  12.)     And  likewise  in  Psal.  Ixix.  which. 
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it  is  also  evident  by  the  New  Testament,  is  spoken  of  Christ ; 
(JokniY.25.  vii.  5,  4^.  and  ii.  17.    Rom.  xv.  3.   Matt.xx\iu 
M,  48.  Mark  xv.  23.  John  xix.  29.)     The  same  thing  is  also 
foretold,  IsaL  liii.  and  1.  6.  and  Mic.  v.  1.      This  cruelty  of 
men  wa«  their  sin,  and  what  thev  acted  as  moral  Agents.     It 
was  foretold,  that  there  should  be  an  union  of  Heathen  and 
JescUh  rulers  asainst  Christ,  {Psal.  ii.  1,2.  compared  with  Acts 
iT.  25, — ^28.)     It  was  foretold,  that  the  Jews  should  generally 
reject  and  despise   the  Messiah,  Isai.  xlix.  5,  6,  7.  and  liih 
1, — 3.  Psal.  xxii.  6,  7.  and  Ixix.  4,  8,  19,  20.)     And  it  was 
foretold,  that  the  body  of  that  nation  should  be  rejected  in  the 
Messiah^s  days,  from  being  God^s  people,  for  their  obstinacy 
in  sin  ;  {Isai.  xlix.  4, — 7.  and  viii.  14,  15,  16.  compared  with 
Rom.  x.  19,   and  Isai.  Ixv.  at  the  beginning,  compared  with 
Rom.  X,  20,  21.)     It  was  foretold,  that  Christ  should  be  re- 
jected by  the  chief  priests  and  rulers  among  the  Jews  {Psalm 
cxTiiL  iKt.  compared  with  MaU.  xxi.  42.  Acts  iv.  11. 1  Pet.  ii. 

Christ  himself  foretold  his  being  delivered  into  the  hands 
of  the  elders,  chief  priests  and  scribes,  and  his  being  cruelly 
treated  by  them,  and  condemned  to  death  ;  and  that  He  by 
them  should  be  delivered  to  the  Gentiles  :  and  that  He  should 
be  wuicked  and  scourged^  and  crucified,  {Matt.  xvi.  21.  and  xx. 
17, — 19.  Luke  ix.  22.  Jolui  viii.  28.)  and  that  the  people  should 
be  concerned  in  and  consenting  to  his  death,  {Luke  xx.  13, — 
IK.)  especially  the  Inhabitants  of  Jerusalem  ;  (Luke  xiii.  33 — 
35.)  He  foretold,  that  the  disciples  should  all  be  offended  be- 
cause of  Him,  that  night  in  which  he  was  betrayed,  and  should 
forsake  him  ;  {Matt,  xxvi.  31.  John  xvi.  32.)  He  foretold 
that  He  should  be  rejected  of  that  generation,  even  the  body 
of  the  people,  and  that  they  should  continue  obstinate  to  their 
ruin;  {Matt.  xii.  45.  xxi.  33, — 42.  and  xxii.  1, — 7.  Luke  xiii. 
16,21,24.  xvii.  35.  xix.  14,  27,  41,-44,  xx.  13,-18.  and  xxiii. 
»4v-39.) 

As  it  was  foretold  in  both  the  Old  Testament  and  the 
New  that  the  Jews  should  reject  the  Messiah,  so  it  was  fore- 
told that  the  Gentiles  should  receive  Him,  and  so  be  admitted 
to  the  privileges  of  God's  people  ;  in  places  too  many  to  be 
now  particularly  mentioned.  It  was  foretold  in  the  Old  Testa- 
ment, that  the  Jews  should  envy  the  Gentiles  on  this  account ; 
{Deut.  xxxii.  21.  compared  with  Rom.  x.  19.)  Christ  himself 
often  foretold,  that  the  Gentiles  would  embrace  the  true  reli- 
gion, and  become  his  followers  and  people  ;  {Matt  viii.  10, 11, 
12,  xxi.  41,-43.  and  xxii.  8, — 10.  Luke  xiii.  28.  xiv.  16, — 24. 
and  XX.  16.  John  x.  16.)  He  also  foretold  the  Jews'"  envy  of  the 
Gentiles  on  this  occasion ;  {Matt.  xx.  12, — 16.  Luke  xy.  26,  to 
the  end.)  He  foretold,  that  they  should  continue  in  this  oppo- 
sition and  envy,  and  should  manifest  it  in  the  cruel  persecutions 
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of  his  followers,  to  their  utter  destruction ;  {Matt.  zxi.  33,-  _.. 
xxii.  6.  and  xxiii.  34, — 39.  Luke  xi.  49,-51.)  The  obstinacy 
of  the  Jews  is  also  foretold,  {Acts  xxii.  18.)  Christ  often  fore- 
told the  great  persecutions  his  followers  should  meet  with,  both 
from  Jews  and  Gentiles;  {MaU.  x.  16,— 18,  21,22,  34^-^36. 
and  xxiv.  9.  Mark  xiii.  9.  Luke  x.  3.  xii.  11,  49,-53.  and  xxL 
12,  16,  17.  Jofm  XV.  18,-21.  and  xvi.  1,-4.  20,-22,  23.) 
He  foretold  the  martyrdom  of  particular  persons ;  {Mait.  xx« 
23.  John  xiii.  36.  and  xxi.  18, 19,  22.)  He  foretold  the  great 
8ucc«'ss  of  the  Gospel  in  the  city  of  Samaria^  as  near  ap- 
proaching; which  afterwards  was  fulfilled  by  the  preaching 
of  Philip^  {John  iv.  35, — 38.)  He  foretold  the  rising  of  many 
deceivers  after  his  departure,  (i(fa».  xxiv.  4,  5,  11,)  and  the 
apostacy  of  many  of  his  professed  followers ;  {Matt  xxiv.  10, 
12.) 

The  persecutions,  which  the  apostle  Paul  was  to  meet 
with  in  the  world,  were  foretold  ;  Acts  ix.  16.  xx.  23,  and  xxL 
11.)  The  apostle  says  to  the  Christian  Ephetians^  KctB  zx. 
29,  30.)  ^^  I  know,  that  after  my  departure  shall  grievoua 
wolves  enter  in  among  you,  not  sparing  the  flock ;  also  of 
your  own  selves  shall  men  arise,  speaking  perverse  things,  to 
draw  away  disciples  after  them.^^  The  apostle  sajrs.  He  htem 
this:  but  he  did  not  know  it,  if  God  did  not  know  the  future 
actions  of  moral  Agents. 

4.  Unless  God  foreknows  the  future  acts  of  moral  Agenta, 
all  the  prophecies  we  have  in  Scripture  concerning  the  great 
Antichnstian  apostacy ;  the  rise,  reign,  wicked  qualities,  and 
deeds  of  ^Uhe  man  of  sin,^'  and  his  instruments  and  adherent!; 
the  extent  and  long  continuance  of  his  dominion,  his  influence 
on  the  minds  of  princes  and  others,  to  corrupt  them,  and  draw 
them  away  to  idolatry,  and  other  foul  vices ;  his  great  and  cruel 
persecutions ;  the  behaviour  of  the  saints  under  these  great 
temptations,  &c.  &c. — I  say,  unless  the  Volitions  of  moral 
Agents  are  foreseen,  all  these  prophecies  are  uttered  without 
knowing  the  things  foretold. 

The  predictions  relating  to  this  great  apostacy  are  all  of 
a  moral  nature,  relating  to  men^s  virtues  and  vices,  and  Uieir 
exercises,  fruits  and  consequences,  and  events  depending  on 
them,  and  are  very  particular ;  and  most  of  them  often  repeat* 
ed,  with  many  precise  characteristics,  descriptions,  and  limita- 
tions of  qualities,  conduct,  influence,  eflects,  extent,  duration, 
periods,  circumstances,  final  issue,  &c.  which  it  would  be 
tedious  to  mention  particularly.  And  to  suppose  that  all  these 
are  predicted  by  God,  without  any  certain  Knowledge  of  the 
future  moral  behaviour  of  fi-ee  Agents,  would  be  to  the  utmost 
degree  absurd. 

5.  Unless  God  foreknows  the  future  acts  of  men^s  ^vills, 
and  their  behaviour  as  moral  Agents,  all  those  great  things 
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which  are  foretold  both  in  the  Old  Testament  and  -the  New, 
coDceminff  the  erection,  establishment  and  universal  extent  of 
the  Kingdom  of  the  Messiah^  were  predicted  and  promised 
while  Crod  was  in  ignorance  whether  any  of  these  things  would 
come  to  pass  or  no,  and  did  but  guess  at  them.  For  •  that 
kingdom  is  not  of  this  world,  it  does  not  consist  in  things  ex- 
ternal, but  is  within  men,  and  consists  in  the  dominion  of 
virtue  in  their  hearts,  in  righteousness,  and  peace,  and  joy 
in  the  Holy  Ghost;  and  in  these  tilings  made  manifest  in 
practice,  to  the  praise  and  glory  of  God.  The  Messiah  came 
to  save  men  from  their  sins,  and  deliver  them  from  their  spi- 
ritaal  enemies ;  that  they  might  serve  him  in  righteousness 
and  holiness  before  him:  ^^  he  gave  himself  for  us,  that  he  might 
redeem  us  from  all  iniquity,  and  purify  unto  himself  a  peculiar 
people,  zealous  of  good  works."  And  therefore  his  success 
consists  in  gaining  men's  hearts  to  virtue,  in  their  being  made 
God's  willing  people  in  the  day  of  his  power.  His  conquest 
of  his  enemies  consists  in  his  victory  over  men's  corruptions 
and  vices.  And  such  a  victory,  and  such  a  dominion  is  of- 
ten expressly  foretold :  that  his  kingdom  shall  fill  the  earth  ; 
that  all  people,  nations  and  languages  should  serve  and  obey 
him ;  and  so  that  all  nations  should  go  up  to  the  mountain  of 
the  House  of  the  Lord,  that  he  might  teach  them  his  ways, 
and  that  they  might  walk  in  his  paths;  and  that  all  men 
should  be  drawn  to  Christ,  and  the  earth  be  fiiU  of  the  know- 
ledge of  the  Lord  (true  virtue  and  religion)  as  the  waters  cover 
the  seas ;  that  God's  laws  should  be  put  into  men's  inward  parts, 
and  written  in  their  hearts  \  and  that  God's  people  should  be 
all  righteous,  &c.  &c. 

A  very  great  part  of  the  Old  Testament  prophecies  is  ta- 
ken up  in  such  predictions  as  these. — And  here  I  would  ob- 
serve, that  the  prophecies  of  the  universal  prevalence  of  the 
kingdom  of  the  Messiah,  and  true  religion  of  Jesus  Christ,  are 
delivered  in  the  most  peremptory  manner,  and  confirmed  by 
the  oath  of  God,  Isai.  xlv.  22,  to  the  end,  "  Look  unto  me, 
and  be  ye  saved,  all  the  ends  of  the  earth  ;  for  1  am  God, 
and  there  is  none  else.  I  have  sworn  by  my  Self,  the  word  is 
gone  out  of  my  mouth  in  righteousness,  and  shall  not  return, 
that  unto  Me  every  knee  shall  bow,  and  every  tonguo  shall 
swear.  Surely,  shall  one  say,  in  the  Lord  have  I  righteous- 
ness and  strength  :  even  to  Him  shall  men  come,"  &c.  Ihit, 
here,  this  peremptory  declaration  and  great  oaih  of  the  Most 
High,  are  delivered  with  such  mighty  solemnity,  respecting 
things  which  God  did  not  know,  if  he  did  not  certainly  foresee 
the  Volitions  of  moral  Agents. 

And  all  the  predictions  of  Christ  and  his  apostles,  to  the  like 
purpose,  must  be  without  knowledge  :  as  those  of  our  Saviour 
comparing  the  kingdom  of  God  to  a  grain  of  mustard-seed, 
■■or..  Ti.  1 1 
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growing  exceeding  great  from  a  small  beginning ;  and  to  lea- 
ven, hid  in  three  measures  of  meal,  until  the  whole  was  leaven- 
ed, &c. — And  the  prophecies  in  the  epistles  concerning  the  re- 
storation of  the  Jewish  nation  to  the  true  church  of  God,  and 
bringinff  in  the  fulness  of  the  Gentiles ;  and  the  prophecies  in 
all  the  Hevehaian  concerning  the  glorious  change  in  the  moral 
state  of  the  world  of  mankind,  attending  the  destruction  of 
Antichrist,  ^^  the  kingdoms  of  the  world  oecoming  the  king- 
doms of  our  Lord  and  of  his  Christ  ;^^  and  its  being  granted  to 
the  church  to  be  ^  arrayed  in  that  fine  linen,  white  and  clean, 
which  is  the  righteousness  of  saints,^^  &c. 

Coroh  L  Hence  that  great  promise  and  oath  of  Crod  to 
Abraham,  Isaac,  and  Jacob,  so  much  celebrated  in  Scripture^ 
both  in  the  Old  Testament  and  the  New,  namely,  *^  Tnat  in 
their  seed  all  the  nations  and  families  of  the  earth  should  be 
blessed,*^  must  be  made  on  uncertainties,  if  God  does  not 
certainly  foreknow  the  Volitions  of  moral  Agents.  For  the 
fulfilment  of  this  promise  consists  in  that  success  of  Christ  in 
the  work  of  redemption,  and  that  settins  up  of  his  spiritual 
kingdom  over  the  nations  of  the  world,  which  has  been  spoken 
of.  Men  are  ^^  blessed  in  Christ^^  no  otherwise  than  as  they 
are  brought  to  acknowledge  Him,  trust  in  Him,  love  and  serve 
Him,  as  is  represented  and  predicted  in  PsciL  Ixxii.  11.  **  All 
Kings  shall  fall  down  before  Him ;  all  nations  shall  serve  Him/^ 
With  ver.  17.  '^  Men  shall  be  blessed  in  Him ;  all  nations  shall 
call  Him  blessed.^^  This  oath  to  Jacob  and  Abraham  isfidfilled 
in  subduing  men^s  iniquities  ;  as  is  implied  in  that  of  the  pro- 
phet Micah^  chap.  vii.  19,  20. 

CoroL  %  Hence  also  it  appears,  that  the  first  gospel- 
promise  that  ever  was  made  to  mankind,  that  great  prediction 
of  the  salvation  of  the  Messiah,  and  his  victorv  over  Saian^ 
made  to  our  first  parents,  {Gen,  iii.  15.)  if  there  be  no  certain 
prescience  of  the  Volitions  of  moral  Agents,  must  have  no 
better  foundation  than  conjecture.  For  Christ^s  victory  over 
Satan  consists  in  men^s  being  saved  from  sin,  and  in  the  victory 
of  virtue  and  holiness  over  that  vice  and  wickedness  which 
Saictti  by  his  temptations  has  introduced,  and  wherein  his  king- 
dom consists. 

6.  If  it  be  so,  that  God  has  not  a  prescience  of  the  future 
actions  of  moral  Agents,  it  will  follow,  that  the  prophecies  of 
Scripture  in  general  are  without  Foreknowledge.  For  Scrip- 
ture prophecies,  almost  all  of  them,  if  not  universally,  are 
either  predictions  of  the  actings  and  behaviour  of  moral 
Agents,  or  of  events  depending  on  them,  or  some  way  con- 
nected with  them ;  judicial  dispensations,  judgments  on  men 
for  their  wickedness,  or  rewards  of  virtue  and  righteousness, 
remarkable  manifestations  of  favour  to  th6  righteous,  or  mani- 
ff^taiions  of  sovereign  mercy  to  sinners,  forgiving  their  iniqui- 
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ties,  and  magnifying  the  riches  of  divine  Grace ;  or  dispen- 
sations of  Providence,  in  some  respect  or  other,  relating  to  the 
conduct  of  the  subjects  of  God^s  moral  government,  wisely 
adapted  thereto ;  either  providing  for  what  should  be  in  a 
fiitare  state  of  things,  through  the  Volitions  and  voluntary 
actions  of  moral  Agents,  or  consequent  upon  them,  and  regu- 
lated and  ordered  according  to  them.  So  that  all  events  that 
are  foretold,  are  either  moral  events,  or  others  which  are  con- 
nected with,  and  accommodated  to  them. 

That  the  predictions  of  Scripture  in  general  must  bo 
without  knowledge,  if  God  does  not  foresee  the  Volitions  of 
men,  will  further  appear,  if  it  be  considered,  that  almost  all 
events  belonging  to  the  future  state  of  the  world  of  mankind, 
the  changes  and  revolutions  which  come  to  pass  in  empires, 
kingdoms,  and  nations,  and  all  societies,  depend,  in  ways 
innumerable,  on  the  acts  of  men's  wills  ;  yea,  on  an  innumer- 
able multitude  of  millions  of  Volitions.  Such  is  the  state  and 
course  of  things  in  the  world  of  mankind,  that  one  single 
event,  which  appears  in  itself  exceeding  inconsiderable,  may, 
in  the  progress  and  series  of  things,  occasion  a  succession  of 
the  greatest  and  most  important  and  extensive  events  ;  causing 
the  state  of  mankind  to  be  vastly  different  from  what  it  would 
otherwise  have  been,  for  all  succeeding  generations. 

For  instance,  the  coming  into  existence  of  those  particular 
men,  who  have  been  the  great  conquerors  of  the  world,  which, 
under  God,  have  had  the  main  hand  in  all  the  consequent  state 
of  the  world,  in  all  aflter-ages ;  such  as  Nebuchadnezzar, 
Cyrus,  Alexander,  Pompey,  Julius  Caesar,  &c.  undoubtedly 
depended  on  many  million  of  acts  of  the  will,  in  their  parents. 
And  perhaps  most  of  these  Volitions  depended  on  millions  of 
Volitions  in  their  contemporaries  of  the  same  generation ;  and 
most  of  these  on  millions  of  millions  of  Volitions  in  preceding 
generations. — As  we  go  back,  still  the  number  of  Volitions, 
which  were  some  way  the  occasion  of  the  event,  multiply  as 
the  branches  of  a  river,  until  they  come  at  last,  as  it  were,  to 
an  infinite  number.  This  will  not  seem  strange  to  any  one  who 
well  considers  the  matter ;  if  we  recollect  what  philosophers 
tell  us  of  the  innumerable  multitudes  of  those  things  which  are 
the  principia^  or  stamina  vila*^  concerned  in  generation ;  the 
animalcula  in  semen  masculo,  and  the  ova  in  the  womb  of  the 
female ;  the  impregnation,  or  animating  of  one  of  these  in 
distinction  from  all  the  rest,  must  depend  on  things  infmitely 
minute  relating  to  the  time  and  circumstances  of  the  act  of 
the  parents,  the  state  of  their  bodies,  &c.  which  must  depend 
on  innumerable  foregoing  circumstances  and  occurrences  ^ 
which  must  depend,  infinite  ways,  on  foregoing  acts  of  their 
wills;  which  are  occasioned  by  innumerable  things  that 
happen  in  the  course  of  their  lives,  in  which  their  own.  afid 
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their  neighbour's  behaviour  must  have  a  hand  an  infinite 
number  of  ways.  And  as  the  Volitions  of  others  must  be  so 
many  ways  concerned  in  the  conception  and  birth  of  such 
men ;  so  no  less,  in  their  preservation  and  circumstances  of 
life,  their  particular  determinations  and  actions,  on  which 
the  great  revolutions  they  were  the  occasions  of  depended. 
As,  for  instance,  when  the  conspirators  in  Persia  against  the 
Magi  were  consulting  about  a  succession  to  the  empire,  it 
came  into  the  mind  of  one  of  them  to  propose,  that  he  whose 
horse  neighed  first,  when  they  came  together  the  next  morning, 
should  be  king.  Now,  such  a  thing  coming  into  his  mind, 
might  depend  on  innumerable  incidents,  wherein  the  Volitions 
of  mankind  have  been  concerned.  But,  in  consequence  of 
this  accident,  Darius^  the  son  of  HystaspeSj  was  king.  And 
if  this  had  not  been,  probably  his  successor  would  not 
have  been  the  same,  and  all  the  circumstances  of  the  Per^ 
sian  empire  might  have  been  far  otherwise :  Then  perhaps 
Alexander  might  never  have  conquered  that  empire ;  and  then 
probably  the  circumstances  of  the  world  in  all  succeeding 
ages,  might  have  been  vastly  otherwise.  I  might  further 
instance  in  many  other  occurrences ;  such  as  those  on  which 
depended  Alexander's  preservation  in  the  many  critical  junc- 
tures of  his  life,  wherein  a  small  trifle  would  have  turned  the 
.scale  against  him ;  and  the  preservation  and  success  of  the 
Roman  people,  in  the  infancy  of  their  kingdom  and  common* 
wealth,  and  afterwards ;  upon  which  all  the  succeeding  changes 
in  their  state,  and  the  mighty  revolutions  that  afterwards  came 
to  pass  in  the  habitable  world,  depended.  But  these  hints 
may  be  sullicient  for  every  discerning  considerate  person,  to 
convince  him  that  the  whole  state  of  the  world  of  mankind  in 
all  ages,  and  the  very  being  of  every  person  who  has  ever 
lived  in  it,  in  every  age,  since  the  times  of  the  ancient  prophets, 
has  depended  on  more  Volitions,  or  acts  of  the  wills  of  men, 
than  there  are  sands  on  the  sea-shore. 

And  therefore,  unless  God  docs  most  exactly  and  per- 
fectly foresee  the  future  acts  of  men's  wills,  all  the  predic- 
tions which  he  ever  uttered  concerning  David,  Hezekiah, 
•Tosiah,  Nebuchadnezzar,  Cyrus,  Alexander;  concerning  the 
four  monarchies,  and  the  revolutions  in  them ;  and  concerning 
all  the  wars,  commotions,  victories,  prosperity  and  calamities, 
of  any  kingdoms,  nations  or  communities  in  the  world,  have  all 
been  without  knowledge. 

So  that,  according  to  this  notion,  God  not  foreseeing  the 
Volitions  and  free  actions  of  men,  he  could  foresee  nothing 
appertaining  to  the  state  of  the  world  of  mankind  in  future 
ages ;  not  so  much  as  the  being  of  one  person  that  should 
live  in  it ;  and  could  foreknow  no  events,  but  only  such  as  he 
would  bring  to  pass  Himself  by  the  extraordinary  interposi- 
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tion  of  his  immediate  power ;  or  things  which  should  come  to 
pass  in  the  natural  material  world,  by  the  laws  of  motion,  and 
course  of  nature,  wherein  that  is  independent  on  the  actions 
or  works  of  mankind :  that  is,  as  he  might,  like  a  very  able 
mathematician  and  astronomer,  with  great  exactness  calculate 
the  revolutions  of  the  heavenly  bodies,  and  the  greater  wheels 
of  the  machine  of  the  external  creation. 

And  if  we  closely  consider  the  matter,  there  will  appear 
reason  to  convince  us,  that  he  could  not,  with  any  absolute 
certainty,  foresee  even  these.  As  to  the  Jirst^  namely,  thmgs 
done  by  the  immediate  and  extraordinary  interposition  of  God^s 
power,  these  cannot  be  foreseen,  unless  it  can  be  foreseen 
when  there  shall  be  occasion  for  such  extraordinary  interpo- 
sition. And  that  cannot  be  foreseen,  unless  the  state  of  the 
moral  world  can  be  foreseen.  B'or  whenever  God  thus  inter- 
poses, it  is  with  regard  to  the  state  of  the  moral  world,  requir- 
mg  such  divine  interposition.  Thus  God  could  not  certainly 
foresee  the  universal  deluge,  the  calling  of  Abraham,  the  de- 
struction of  Sodom  and  Gomorrah,  the  plagues  on  Egypt,  and 
IsraePs  redemption  out  of  it,  the  expelling  of  the  seven  nations 
of  Canaan^  and  the  bringing  Israel  into  that  land  ;  for  these 
an  are  represented  as  connected  with  things  belongmg  to  the 
state  of  the  moral  world.  Nor  can  God  foreknow  the  most 
proper  and  convenient  time  of  the  day  of  judgment  and  gene- 
ral conflagration ;  for  that  chiefly  depends  on  the  course  and 
state  of  things  in  the  moral  world. 

Nor,  Secondly^  can  we  on  this  supposition  reasonably 
think,  that  God  can  certainly  foresee  what  things  shall  come 
to  pass  in  the  course  of  things,  in  the  natural  and  material 
world,  even  those  which  in  an  ordinary  state  of  things  might 
be  calculated  by  a  good  astronomer.  For  the  moral  world  is 
the  end  of  the  natural  world  ;  and  the  course  of  things  in  the 
former,  is  undoubtedly  subordinate  to  God^s  designs  with  re- 
spect to  the  latter.  Therefore  he  has  seen  cause,  from  regard 
to  the  state  of  things  in  the  moral  world,  extraordinarily  to  in- 
terpose, to  interrupt,  and  lay  an  arrest  on  the  course  of  things 
in  the  natural  world ;  and  unless  he  can  foresee  the  Volitions 
of  men,  and  so  know  something  of  the  future  state  of  the  mo- 
ral world.  He  cannot  know  but  that  he  may  still  have  as  great 
occasion  to  interpose  in  this  manner,  as  ever  he  had :  nor  can 
He  foresee  how,  or  when,  lie  shall  have  occasion  thus  to  inter- 
pose. 

Coroh  1.  It  appears  from  the  things  observed,  that  un- 
less God  foresees  the  Volitions  of  moral  Agents,  that  cannot 
be  true  which  is  observed  by  the  apostle  James^  (Acts  xv.  18.) 
"  Known  unto  God  are  all  his  works  from  the  beginning  of  the 
world." 
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Carol.  2.  It  appears,  that  unless  God  foreknows  the  Vo- 
litions of  moral  Agents,  all  the  prophecies  of  Scripture  have 
no  better  foundation  than  mere  conjecture ;  and  lAot,  in  most 
instances,  a  conjecture  which  must  have  the  utmost  uncer- 
tainty ;  depending  on  an  innumerable  multitude  of  Volitions, 
which  are  all,  even  to  God,  uncertain  events:  however,  these 
propliecies  are  delivered  as  absolute  predictions,  and  very  many 
of  them  in  the  most  positive  manner,  with  asseverations ;  and 
some  of  them  with  the  most  solemn  oaths. 

Coroh  3.  It  also  follows,  that  if  this  notion  of  God^s  ig- 
norance of  future  Volitions  be  true,  in  vain  did  Christ  say, 
after  uttering  many  great  and  important  predictions,  depend- 
ing on  men's  moral  actions,  {Matt*  xxi\.  35.)  ^^  Heaven  and 
earth  shall  pass  away  ;  but  my  words  shall  not  pass  away/* 

Carol.  4.  From  the  same  notion  of  God^s  ignorance,  it 
would  follow,  that  in  vain  has  he  himself  often  spoken  of  the 
predictions  of  his  word,  as  evidences  of  Foreknowledge ;  of 
that  which  is  his  prerogative  as  GOD,  and  his  peculiar  ^lory, 
greatly  distinguishing  Him  from  all  other  beings ,  fas  in  IsaL 
xli.  22,-26.  xliii.  9,  10,  xliv.  8.  xlv.  2L  xlvi.  10.  and  xlviii. 
14.) 

Argcm.  II.    If  God  docs  not  foreknow  the  Volitions  of 
moral  Agents,  then  he  did  not  foreknow  the  fall  of  man,  nor 
of  angels,  and  so  could  not  foreknow  the  great  things  whidi 
are  consequent  on  these  events ;  such  as  his  sending  his  Son  in- 
to the  world  to  die  for  sinners,  and  all  things  pertaining  to  the 
great  work  of  redemption ;  all  the  things  which  were  done 
for  four  thousand  years  before  Christ  came,  to  prepare  the 
way  for  it ;   and  the  incarnation,  life,  death,  resurrection  and 
ascension  of  Christ ;  setting  Him  at  the  head  of  the  universe 
as  King  of  heaven  and  earth,  angels  and  men ;  and  setting 
up  his  church  and  kingdom  in  this  world,  and  appointing  Him 
the  Judge  of  the  world  ;  and  all  that  Satan  should  do  m  the 
world  in  opposition  to  the  kingdom  of  Christ :  and  the  great 
transactions  of  the  day  of  judgment,  Lc.     And  if  God  was  thus 
ignorant,  the  following  Scriptures,  and  others  like  them,  must 
be  without  any  meaning,  or  contrary  to  truth.     (Eph.  i.  4.) 
^^  According  as  he  hath  chosen  us  in  Him  before  the  founda- 
tion of  the  world."     (1  Pet.  i.  20.)  "  Who  verily  was  fore- 
ordained  before  the  foundation  of  the  world."     (2  Tim.  i.  9.) 
'^  Who  hath  saved  us,  and  called  us  with  an  holy  calling ;  not 
according  to  our  works,  but  according  to  his  own  purpose,  and 
grace,  which  was  given  us  hi  Christ  Jesus  before  the  world  be- 
gan."    So  (Eph.  iii.  11.)  speaking  of  the  wisdom  of  God  in  the 
work  of  redemption,  "  according  to  the  eternal  purpose  which 
he  purposed  in  Christ  Jesus."     (Tit.  i.  2.)  "  In  hope  of  eternal 
life,  which  God  that  cannot  lie,  promised  before  the  world  be- 
«an."     f  Rom.  viii.  29.)  "  Whom  he  did  foreknow,  them  he  also 
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did  predestinate,^'  &c.     (1  Pet.  i,  2.)  "  Elect,  according  to  the 
foreknowledge  of  God  the  Father/' 

If  God  did  not  foreknow  the  fall  of  man,  nor  the  redemp- 
tion  by  Jesus  Christ,  nor  the  Volitions  of  man  since  the  fall ; 
then  he  did  not  foreknow  the  saints  in  any  sense ;  neither  as 
particular  persons,  nor  as  societies  or  nations ;  either  by  elec- 
tion, or  by  mere  foresight  of  their  virtue  or  good  works ;  or  any 
foresight  of  any  thing  about  them  relating  to  their  salvation  ;  or 
any  benefit  they  have  by  Christ,  or  any  manner  of  concern  of 
theirs  with  a  Redeemer. 

Aro.  UL    On  the  supposition  of  God's  ignorance  of  the 
fiitnre  Volitions  of  firee  Agents,  it  will  follow,  that  God  must 
in  many  cases  truly  repent  what  he  has  done,  so  as  properly  to 
wish  he  had  done  otherwise :   by  reason   that   the   event  of 
dungs,  in  those  afiairs  which  are  most  important,  viz.  the  af- 
fairs of  his  moral  kingdom,  being  uncertain  and  contingent, 
often  happens  quite  otherwise  than  he  was  before  aware  oC 
And  there  would  be  reason  to  understand  that,  in  the  most 
literal  sense,  {Oen.  vi.  6.)  ^^  It  repented  the  Lord,  that  he  had 
fliade  man  on  the  earth,  and  it  grieved  him  at  his  heart,"  (and 
1  Sam,  zv.  11.)  contrary  to  Numb,  xxiii.  19.  ^^  God  is  not  the 
Son  of  Man,  that  He  should  repent :"  and  1  Sam.  xv.  15, 29. 
^  Also  the  strength  of  Israel  will  not  lie,  nor  repent ;  for  He  is 
not  a  man  that  He  should  repent."    Yea,  from  this  notion  it 
would  follow,  that  God  is  liable  to  repent  and  be  grieved  at 
His  heart,  in  a  literal  sense,  continually ;  and  is  always  exposed 
to  an  infinite  number  of  real  disappointments  in  governing 
the  world  ;  and  to  manifold,  constant,  great  perplexity  and  vex- 
ation :  but  this  is  not  very  consistent  with  his  title  of  ^^  God  over 
all,  blessed  for  evermore  ;"  which  represents  Him  as  possessed 
of  perfect,  constant,  and  uninterrupted  tranquillity  and  felicity, 
as  God  over  the  universe,  and  in  his  management  of  the  afiairs 
of  the  world,  as  supreme  and  universal  ruler.  (See  Rom,  1. 25. 
ix.  5.  2  Cor.  xi.  31.  1  Tim.  vi.  15.) 

Arg.  IV.  It  will  also  follow  from  this  notion,  that  as  God 
is  liable  to  be  continually  repenting  of  what  he  has  done  ;  so 
he  must  be  exposed  to  be  constantly  changing  his  mind  and 
intentions,  as  to  his  future  conduct ;  altering  his  measures,  re- 
linquishing his  old  designs,  and  forming  new  schemes  and 
projects.  For  his  purposes,  even  as  to  the  main  parts  of  his 
scheme,  such  as  belong  to  the  state  of  his  moral  kingdom, 
must  be  always  liable  to  be  broken,  through  want  of  fore- 
sight ;  and  he  must  be  continually  putting  his  system  to  rights, 
as  it  gets  out  of  order,  through  the  contingence  of  the  actions 
of  moral  Agents  :  He  must  be  a  Being,  who,  instead  of  being 
absolutely  immutable,  must  necessarily  be  the  subject  of  in- 
finitely the  most  numerous  acts  of  repentance  and  changes  of 
intention,  of  any  being  whatsoever ;  for  this  plain  reason,  that 
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his  vastly  oxtensive  charge  comprehends  an  infinitely  greater 
number  of  those  things  which  arc  to  him  contingent  and  un- 
certain. In  such  a  situation,  he  must  have  little  else  to  do,  but 
to  mend  broken  links  as  well  as  he  can,  and  be  rectifying  his 
disjointed  frame  and  disordered  movements,  in  the  best  man- 
ner the  case  will  allow.  The  Supreme  Lord  of  ail  things  mast 
needs  be  under  great  and  miserable  disadvantages,  in  govern- 
ing the  world  which  he  has  made,  and  of  which  be  has  the 
care,  through  his  being  utterly  unable  to  find  out  thinffs  of  chief 
importance,  which  hereafter  shall  befall  his  system  ;  ror  which, 
if  he  did  but  know,  he  might  make  seasonable  provision.  In 
many  cases,  there  may  be  very  great  necessity  that  he  should 
make  provision,  in  the  manner  of  his  ordering  and  disposing 
things,  for  some  great  events  which  are  to  happen,  of  vast  ana 
extensive  influence  and  endless  consequence  to  the  universe  ; 
which  he  may  see  afterwards,  when  it  is  too  late,  and  may  wish 
in  vain  that  he  had  known  before,  that  he  might  have  ordered 
his  affairs  accordingly.  And  it  is  in  the  power  of  man,  on 
these  principles,  by  his  devices,  purposes  and  actions,  thus  to 
disappoint  God,  break  his  measures,  make  him  continually 
change  his  mind,  subject  him  to  vexation,  and  bring  him  into 
confusion. 

But  how  do  these  things  consist  with  reason,  or  with  the 
word  of  God  ?     Which  represents,  that  all  God^s  works,  all  that 
he  has  ever  to  do,  the  whole  scheme  and  series  of  his  opera- 
tions, are  from  the  beginning  perfectly  in  his  view  ;  ana  de- 
clares,  tliat  whatever  devices  and  designs  are  in  the  hearts 
of  men,  ^^  the  counsel  of  the  Lord  shall  stand,  and  the  thoughts 
of  his  heart  to  all  generations,^'  (Prov.  xix.  2L     Psal.  xxxiii. 
10,  IL)     And  ^'  that  which  the  Lord  of  hosts  hath  purposed, 
none  shall  disannul,^'  (Isai.  xiv.  27.)     And  that  he  cannot  be 
frustrated  in  one  design  or  thought ^  (Job,  xlii.  2.)     And  "  tlial 
which  God  doth,  it  shall  be  for  ever,  that  notliing  can  be  put 
to  it,  or  taken  from  it,"  (Eccl.  iii.  14.)     The  stability  and  per- 
petuity of  God's  counsels  are  expressly  spoken  of  as  connected 
with  his  foreknowledge,  {Isai.  xlvi.  10.)     "  Declaring  the  end 
from  the  beginning,  and  from  ancient  times  the  thmgs  that 
are  not  yet  done  ;  saying,  My  counsel  shall  stand,  and  I  will 
do  all  my  pleasure." — And  how  are  these  things  consistent 
with  what  the  scripture  says  of   God's   immutability,  which 
represents  him  as  "  without  variableness,  or  shadow  of  turn- 
ing ;■'  and  speaks  of  him,  must  particularly,  as  unchangeable 
with  regard  to  his  purposes,  {MaL  iii.  6.)     "  I  am  the  Lord  ; 
I  change  not  ;  therefore  ye  sons  of  Jacob  are  not  consumed/^ 
(Exod.iii.  14.)     '*  1  am  that  i  am."    (Job  xxiii.  13,  14.)  "  He 
is  in  one  mind  ,  and  who  can  turn  him  ?     And  what  his  soul 
dcsireth,  even  that  he  doth  :  for  he  performeth  the  thing  th«t 
is  appointed  for  me'" 
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Aao.  V.  Jf  ibis  notion  of  God's  ignorance  of  future  Vali* 
tions  of  moral  Agents  be  thoroughly  considered  in  its  coase* 
qoenoes,  it  will  appear  to  follow  from  it  that  God,  after  he  had 
omde  the  world,  was  liable  to  be  wholly  frustrated  of  his  end  in 
the  creation  of  it ;  and  so  has  been,  in  like  manner,  liable  to 
be  frustrated  of  his  end  in  all  the  great  works  he  had  wrought. 
It  ia  manifint,  the  moral  world  is  the  end  of  the  natural :  the 
rest  of  the  creation  is  but  an  house  which  God  hath  built,  wiUi 
fiimiture,  for  moral  Agents  :  and  the  good  or  bad  state  of  the 
moral  worid  depends  on  the  improvement  they  make  of  their 
natoiml  Agency,  and  so  depends  on  their  Volitions.  And  there- 
feie,  if  these  cannot  be  foreseen  by  God,  because  they  are  con- 
tingent, and  subject  to  no  kind  of  necessity,  then  the  afiairs  of 
the  UKval  wcvld  are  liable  to  go  wrong  to  any  assignable  de- 
gree; yea,  liable  to  be  utterly  ruined.     As  on  this  scheme 
it  may  well  be  supposed  to  be  literally  said,  when  mankind, 
by  the  abuse  of  their  moral  Agency,  became  verv  corrupt 
befiwe  the  flood,  ^*  that  the  Lord  repented  that  he  bad  made 
man  on  the  earth,   and  it  grieved  him  at  his  heart  ;'*    so, 
when  he  made  the  universe,  he  did  not  know  but  that  he  might 
be  so  disappointed  in  it,  that   it  might  grieve  him    at  his 
heart  that  he   had   made   it.     It   actually   proved,  that  all 
mankind  became  sinful,  and  a  very  great  part  of  the  angels 
apostalixed  :   and  how  could  God   know  before  that  all  of 
them  would  not  ?    And  how  could  God  know  but  that  all 
mankind,  notwithstanding  means  used  to  reclaim  them,  being 
still  left  to  the  freedom  of  their  own  will,  would  continue  in 
their  apostacy,  and  grow  worse  and  worse,  as  they  of  the  old 
worid  oefore  the  flood  did  ? 

Accordinff  to  the  scheme  I  am  endeavouring  to  confute, 
the  fall  of  neiUier  men  nor  angels  could  be  foreseen,  and  God 
most  be  greatly  disappointed  in  these  events  ;  and  so  the  grand 
contrivance  for  our  redemption,  and  destroying  the  works  of 
the  devil,  by  the  Messiah,  and  all  the  great  thmgs  God  has  done 
in  the  prosecution  of  these  designs,  must  be  only  the  fruits  of 
his  own  disappointment  ;  contrivances  to  mend,  as  well  as  he 
ccNild,  his  system,  which  originally  was  all  very  good,  and  per- 
kclij  beautiful  ;  but  was  broken  and  confounded  by  the  free 
will  of  angels  and  men.  And  still  he  must  be  liable  to  be  to- 
tally disappointed  a  second  time  :  He  could  not  know  that  he 
should  have  his  desired  success,  in  the  incarnation,  life,  death, 
resurrection,  and  exaltation  of  his  only  begotten  Son,  and 
other  ffreat  works  accomplished  to  restore  the  state  of  things  : 
he  could  not  know,  after  all,  whether  there  would  actually  be 
any  tolerable  measure  of  restoration ;  for  this  depended  on  the^ 
free  will  of  man.  There  has  been  a  general  great  apostacv  of 
ahnost  all  the  Christian  world,  to  that  which  was  worse  than 
heathenism ;  which  continued  for  many  ages.    And  how  could 
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God,  without  foreseeing  men^s  Volitions,  know  whether  ever 
Christendom  would  return  from  this  apostacy  ?  And  which 
way  would  he  foretell  how  soon  it  would  begin  ?  The  apostle 
says,  it  began  to  work  in  his  time ;  and  how  could  it  be  known 
how  far  it  would  proceed  in  that  age  ?  Yea,  how  could  it  be 
known  that  the  gospel  which  was  not  effectual  for  the  reforma- 
tion of  the  Jews^  would  ev^  be  effectual  for  the  turnins  of  the 
heathen  nations  from  their  heathen  apostacy,  which  they  had 
been  confirmed  in  for  so  many  ages  ? 

It  is  represented  often  in  scripture,  that  God,  who  made 
the  world  for  himself,  and  created  it  for  his  pleasure,  would  in- 
faUibly  obtain  his  end  in  the  creation,  and  in  all  his  works  ;  thai 
as  all  thinss  are  of  him,  so  they  would  all  be  to  him ;  and  that 
in  the  find  issue  of  things,  il  would  appear  that  he  is  ^^  tibe  first, 
and  the  last'*  (Rev.  xxi.  6.)  ^^  And  he  said  unto  me.  It  is  done. 
I  am  Alpha  and  Omega,  the  beginning  and  the  end,  the  first 
and  the  lasf  But  these  things  are  not  consistent  with  God^s 
liabiUty  to  be  disappointed  in  all  his  works,  nor  indeed  with  his 
failing  of  his  end  in  any  thing  that  he  has  undertaken. 


SECT.  XII. 

God^s  certain  Foreknowledge  of  the  future  volitions  of  moral 
.    agents^  inconsistent  with  such  a  Vontingence  of  those  veU-^ 
tions^  as  is  without  all  Necessity, 

Having  proved  that  GOD  has  a  certain  and  infallible 
Prescience  of  the  voluntary  acts  of  moral  agents,  I  come  now, 
in  the  second  place,  to  shew  the  consequence ;  how  it  foljlowB 
from  hence,  that  these  events  are  necessary^  with  a  necessity 
of  connection  or  consequence. 

The  chief  Arminian  divines,  so  far  as  I  have  had  oppor- 
tunity to  observe,  deny  this  consequence ;  and  afiirm,  that  if 
such  Foreknowledge  be  allowed,  it  is  no  evidence  of  any  Ne- 
cessity of  the  event  foreknown.  Now  I  desire,  that  this  matter 
may  be  particularly  and  thoroughlv  enquired  into,  I  cannot 
but  think,  that  on  particular  and  full  consideration,  it  may  be 
perfectly  determined,  whether  it  be  mdeed  so  or  not. 

In  order  to  a  proper  consideration  of  this  matter,  1  would 
observe  the  following  things. 

I.  It  is  very  evident,  that  with  regard  to  a  thing  whose 
existence  is  infallibly  and  indissolubly  connected  with  some- 
thing which  already  hath,  or  has  had  existence,  the  existence 
of  that  thing  is  necessary.  Here  may  be  noted  tlie  following 
particulars : 

I.  I  obser\ed  before,  in  explaining  the  nature  of  Necessi- 
ty, that  in  things  which  ure  past,  their  past  existence  is  now 
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necesMory :  having  already  made  sure  of  eristence,  it  ia  too 
late  for  any  possibility  of  alteration  in  that  respect ;  it  it  now 
hnponible  that  it  should  be  otherwise  than  true,  that  the  thing 
has  ejdsted. 

3.  If  there  be  any  such  thing  as  a  divine  Foreknowledge 
of  the  volitions  of  free  agents,  that  Foreknowledge,  by  the 
supposition,  is  a  thing  which  already  has^  and  long  ago  had 
existence ;  and  so,  now  its  existence  is  necessary ;  it  is  now 
utterly  impossible  to  be  otherwise,  than  that  this  Foreknow- 
ledge should  be  or  should  have  been. 

3.  It  is  also  very  manifest,  that  those  things  which  are 
indi^Bolubly  connected  with  other  things  that  are  necessary, 
are  themselves  necessary.  As  that  proposition  whose  truth 
is  necessarily  connected  with  another  proposition,  which  is 
necessarily  true,  is  itself  necessarily  true.  To  say  otherwise 
would  be  a  contradiction :  it  would  be  in  effect  to  say,  that 
the  connection  was  indissoluble,  and  yet  was  not  so,  but 
might  be  broken.  If  that,  the  existence  of  which  is  indisso- 
laUy  connected  with  something  whose  existence  is  now  ne- 
cessary, is  itself  not  necessary,  then  it  may  possibly  not  exists 
notwithstanding  that  indissoluble  connection  of  its  existence. 
— Whether  the  absurdity  be  not  glaring,  let  the  reader  judge. 

4.  It  is  no  less  evident,  that  if  there  be  a  full,  certain,  and 
infallible  Foreknowledge  of  the  future  existence  of  the  volitions 
of  moral  agents,  then  there  is  a  certain,  infallible  and  indisso- 
luble connection  between  those  events  and  that  Foreknow- 
ledge ;  and  that  therefore,  by  the  preceding  observations,  those 
events  are  necessary  events ;  being  infallibly  and  indissolubly 
connected  with  that,  whose  existence  already  is,  and  so  is  now 
necessary,  and  cannot  but  have  been. 

To  say  the  Foreknowledge  is  certain  and  infallible,  and 
yet  the  connection  of  the  event  with  that  foreknowledge  is 
dissolable  and  fallible,  is  very  absurd.  To  affirm  it,  would  be 
the  same  thing  as  to  affirm,  that  there  is  no  necessary  connec- 
tion between  a  proposition  being  infallibly  known  to  be  true, 
and  its  being  true  indeed.  So  that  it  is  perfectly  demonstrable, 
that  if  there  be  any  infallible  knowledge  of  future  volitions, 
the  event  is  necessary  ;  or,  in  other  words,  that  it  is  impossible 
but  the  event  should  come  to  pass.  For  if  it  be  not  impossible 
but  that  it  may  be  otherwise,  then  it  is  not  impossible  but 
that  the  proposition  which  affirms  its  future  coming  to  pass, 
may  not  now  be  true.  There  is  this  absurdity  in  it,  that  it  is 
not  impossible,  but  that  there  now  should  be  no  truth  in  that 
proposition,  which  is  now  infallibly  known  to  be  true. 

II.  That  no  future  event  can  be  certamly  foreknown, 
whose  existence  is  contingent,  and  without  all  Necessity, 
may  be  proved  thus ;  it  is  impossible  for  a  thing  to  be  cer- 
tainly known  to  any  intellect  without  evidence.    To  suppose 
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Otherwise,  implies  a  contradiction :  because  for  a  thing  to  be 
eertdnlj  known  to  any  understanding,  is  for  it  to  be  enidmt 
to  tfiat  understanding :  and  for  a  thing  to  be  emdmU  to  any 
understanding  is  the  same  thing,  as  for  that  understanding  to 
see  evidence  of  it ;  but  no  understanding,  created  or  uncreated, 
can  see  evidence  where  there  is  none ;  for  that  is  the  same  thing 
as  to  see  that  to  be,  which  is  not.  And  therefore,  if  there  be 
any  truth  which  is  absolutely  without  evidence,  Uiat  truth  is 
absolutely  unknowable,  insomuch  that  it  implies  a  contradic- 
tion to  suppose  that  it  is  known. 

But  if  there  be  any  future  event,  whose  existence  is  con- 
tingent, without  all  Necessitv,  the  future  existence  of  the 
event  is  absolutely  without  eviaence.  If  there  be  any  evidence 
of  it,  it  must  be  one  of  these  two  sorts,  either  self^evidence  or 
proof;  an  evident  thing  must  be  either  evident  m  itsdf,  or  evi- 
dent in  something  else :  that  is,  evident  by  connection  with  some- 
tl^g  else.  But  a  future  thing,  whose  existence  is  without  all 
Necessity,  can  have  neither  of  these  sorts  of  evidence.  It  can- 
not be  seU'Cvident :  for  if  it  be,  it  may  be  now  known,  by  what 
is  now  to  DC  seen  in  the  thing  itself;  its  present  existence,  or 
the  Necessity  of  its  nature :  but  both  these  are  contrary  to  the 
supposition.  It  is  supposed,  both  that  the  thing  has  no  present 
existence  to  be  seen ;  and  also  that  it  is  not  of  such  a  nature 
as  to  be  necessarily  existent  for  the  future :  so  that  its  fbtore 
existence  is  not  self-evident  And  Secondly^  neither  u  there 
any  proof  or  evidence  in  any  thing  else,  or  evidence  of  con- 
nection with  something  else  that  is  evident ;  for  this  is  also  con- 
trary to  the  supposition.  It  is  supposed,  that  there  is  lunr 
nothing  existent,  with  which  the  future  existence  of  the  con- 
tingent  event  is  connected.'  For  such  a  connection  destroys 
its  Continffence,  and  supposes  necessity.  Thus  it  is  demonstra- 
ted, that  mere  is  in  the  nature  of  things  absolutely  no  evidence 
at  all  of  the  future  existence  of  that  event,  which  is  contingent, 
without  all  necessity,  Tif  any  such  event  (here  be)  neither  self- 
evidence  nor  proo£  And  therefore  the  thing  in  reality  n  not 
evident ;  and  so  cannot  be  seen  to  be  evident,  or,  which  is  the 
same  thing,  cannot  be  known. 

Let  us  consider  this  in  an  example.  Suppose  that  five 
thousand  seven  hundred  and  sixty  years  ago,  there  was  no 
other  being  but  the  Divine  Being;  and  then  this  world,  or 
some  particular  body  or  spirit,  all  at  once  starts  out  of  nothing 
into  being,  and  takes  on  itself  a  particular  nature  and  form ; 
all  in  absolute  Contingence,  without  any  concern  of  God,  or 
any  other  cause,  in  the  matter ;  without  any  manner  of  ground 
or  reason  of  its  existence  ;  or  any  dependence  upon,  or  con- 
nection at  all  with  any  thiujg;  foregoing :  I  say,  that  if  this  be 
supposed,  there  was  no  evidence  of  that  event  beforehand. 
There  was  no  evidence  of  it  to  be  seen  in  the  thing  ^nif;  for 
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the  thing  itself  as  yet  was  not  And  there  was  no  evidence 
of  it  to  be  seen  in  any  thing  else  ;  for  evidence  in  something 
else,  is  ecnnedian  with  something  else :  but  such  connection  is 
contrary  to  the  supposition.  There  was  no  evidence  before, 
that  tms  thing  would  happen^  for  by  the  supposition,  there 
was  no  reason  why  it  should  happen^  rather  than  something 
dse,  or  rather  than  nothing.  And  if  so,  then  all  things  before 
were  exactly  equal,  and  the  same,  with  respect  to  that  and 
other  poesibie  tilings ;  there  was  no  preponderation,  no  supe- 
rior weight  or  value ;  and  therefore,  nothing  that  could  be  of 
weight  or  value  to  determine  any  understanding.  The  thing 
was  absolutely  without  evidence,  and  absolutely  unknowable. 
An  increase  of  understanding,  or  of  the  capacity  of  discern- 
ing, has  no  tendency,  and  makes  no  advance,  towards  discern- 
ing any  signs  or  evidences  of  it,  let  it  be  increased  never  so 
much ;  yea,  if  it  be  increased  infinitely.  The  increase  of  the 
strength  of  sight  may  have  a  tendency  to  enable  to  discern 
tlie  evidence  which  is  far  off,  and  very  much  hid,  and  deeply 
involved  in  clouds  and  darkness ;  but  it  has  no  tendency  to 
enable  to  discern  evidence  where  there  is  none.  If  the  sight 
be  infinitely  strong,  and  the  capacity  of  discerning  infinitely 
great,  it  will  enable  to  see  all  that  there  is,  and  to  see  it  per- 
rectly,  and  with  ease ;  yet  it  has  no  tendency  at  all  to  enable  a 
being  to  discern  that  evidence  which  is  not ;  but  on  the  con- 
trary, it  has  a  tendency  to  enable  to  discern  with  great  certainty 
that  there  is  none. 

III.  To  suppose  the  future  volitions  of  moral  agents  not 
to  be  necessary  events ;  or,  which  is  the  same  thing,  events 
which  it  is  not  impossible  but  that  they  may  not  come  to  pass ; 
and  yet  to  suppose  that  God  certainly  foreknows  them,  and 
knows  all  things ;  is  to  suppose  God^s  Knowledge  to  be 
inconsistent  with  itself.  For  to  say,  that  God  certainly,  and 
without  all  conjecture,  knows  that  a  thing  will  infallibly  be, 
which  at  the  same  time  he  knows  to  be  so  contingent^  that  it 
may  possibly  not  be,  is  to  suppose  his  Knowledge  inconsistent 
with  itself;  or  that  one  thing  he  knows,  is  utterly  inconsistent 
with  another  thing  he  knows.  It  is  the  same  as  to  say,  he  now 
knows  a  proposition  to  be  of  certain  infallible  truth,  whicli  he 
knows  to  be  of  contingent  uncertain  truth.  If  a  future  voli- 
tion is  so  without  all  Necessity,  that  notliing  hinders  but  it 
may  not  be,  then  the  proposition  which  asserts  its  future  ex- 
istence, is  so  uncertain,  that  nothing  hinders  but  that  the 
truth  of  it  may  entirely  fail.  And  if  God  knows  all  things, 
he  knows  this  proposition  to  be  thus  uncertain.  And  that  is 
inconsistent  with  his  knowing  that  it  is  infallibly  true :  and  so 
inconsistent  with  his  infalUbly  knowing  that  it  is  true.  If  the 
thing  be  indeed  contingent,  God  views  it  so,  and  judges  it  to 
be  contingent,  if  be  views  things  as  they  are.    If  the  event  be 
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not  necessary,  then  it  is  possible  it  may  never  be :  and  if  it 
be  possible  it  may  never  be,  God  knows  it  may  possibly  never 
be ;  and  that  is  to  know  that  the  proposition,  which  amrms  its 
existence,  may  possibly  not  be  true  ;  and  that  is  to  know  that 
the  truth  of  it  is  uncertain  ;  which  surely  is  inconsistent  with 
his  knowing  it  as  a  certain  truth.  If  voUtions  are  in  themselves 
contingent  events,  without  all  Necessity,  then  it  is  no  argument 
of  perfection  of  Knowledge  m  any  being  to  determuie  peremp- 
torily that  they  will  be  ;  but  on  the  contrary,  an  argument  of 
ignorance  and  mistake :  because  it  would  argue,  that  he  sup- 
poses that  proposition  to  be  certain,  which  in  its  own  nature, 
and  all  things  considered,  is  uncertain  and  contingent  To  say, 
in  such  a  case,  that  God  may  have  ways  of  knowing  continsent 
events  which  we  cannot  conceive  of,  is  ridiculous ;  as  mucn  so 
as  to  say,  that  God  may  know  contradictions  to  be  true,  for 
ought  we  know ;  or  that  he  may  know  a  thing  to  be  certain, 
and  at  the  same  time  know  it  not  to  be  certain,  though  we  can- 
not conceive  how  ;  because  he  has  ways  of  knowing,  which 
we  cannot  comprehend. 

CoroL  1.  From  what  has  been  observed  it  is  evident,  that 
the  absolute  decrees  of  God  are  no  more  inconsistent  with  hu- 
man liberty,  on  account  of  any  Necessity  of  the  event  which 
follows  from  such  decrees,  than  the  absolute  Foreknowledge  of 
God.  Because  the  connection  between  the  event  and  certain 
Foreknowledge,  is  as  infallible  and  indissoluble,  as  between  the 
event  and  an  absolute  decree.  That  is,  it  is  no  more  impossi- 
ble, that  the  event  and  decree  should  not  agree  together,  than 
that  the  event  and  absolute  Knowledge  should  disagree.  The 
connection  between  the  event  and  Foreknowledge  is  absolutely 
perfect,  by  the  supposition  :  because  it  is  supposed,  that  the 
certainty  and  infallibility  of  the  Knowledge  is  absolutely  per- , 
feet.  And  it  being  so,  the  certainty  cannot  be  increased  ;  and 
therefore  the  connection  between  the  Knowledge  and  thing 
known  cannot  be  increased ;  so  that  if  a  decree  be  added  to 
the  Foreknowledge,  it  does  not  at  all  increase  the  connec- 
tion, or  make  it  more  infallible  and  indissoluble.  If  it  were  not 
so,  the  certainty  of  Knowledge  might  be  increased  by  the  addi- 
tion of  a  decree  ;  which  is  contrary  to  the  supposition,  which 
is,  that  the  Knowledge  is  absolutely  perfect,  or  perfect  to  the 
highest  possible  degree. 

There  is  as  much  impossibility  but  that  the  things  which 
are  infallibly  foreknown,  should  be,  or,  which  is  the  same 
tiling,  as  great  a  Necessity  of  their  future  existence,  as  if  the 
event  were  already  written  down,  and  was  known  and  read  by 
all  mankind,  through  all  preceding  ages,  and  there  was  the 
most  indissoluble  and  perfect  connection  possible  between  the 
writing  and  the  thing  written.  In  such  a  case,  it  would  be  as 
impossible  the  event  should  fail  of  existence,  as  if  it  had  ex-- 
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isted  already ;  and  a  decree  cannot  make  an  event  surer  or 
more  necessary  than  this. 

And  therefore,  if  there  be  any  such  Foreknowledge,  as  it 
has  been  proved  there  is,  then  Necessity  of  connection  and 
ccmsequence  is  not  at  all  inconsistent  with  any  liberty  which 
man,  or  any  other  creature  enjoys.  And  from  hence  it  may 
be  inferred,  that  absolute  decrees,  which  do  not  at  all  increase 
the  Necessity,  are  not  inconsistent  with  the  liberty  which  man 
enjoys,  on  any  such  account,  as  that  they  make  the  event 
decreed  necessary,  and  render  it  utterly  impossible  but  that  it 
diould  come  to  pass.  Therefore,  if  absolute  decrees  are  incon- 
sitent  with  man^s  liberty  as  a  moral  agent,  or  his  liberty  in  a 
state  of  probation,  or  any  liberty  whatsoever  that  he  enjoys, 
it  is  not  on  account  of  any  Necessity  which  absolute  decrees 
infer. 

Dr.  Whitby  supposes  there  is  a  great  difference  between 
God^s  Foreknowledge  and  his  decrees,  with  regard  to  Neces- 
sity of  future  events.     In   his  Discourse  on  the  five  Points, 
(p.  474,  &c.)  he  says,  '^  God^s  Prescience  has  no  influence  at 
aJl  on  our  actions. — Should  God,  says  he,  by  immediate  Reve- 
lation, give  me  the  knowledge  of  the  event  of  any  man^s  state 
or  actions,  would  my  knowledge  of  them  have  any  influence 
upon  tus  actions  ?     Surely  none  at  all. — Our  knowledge  doth 
not  affect  the  things  we  know,  to  make  them  more  certain,  or 
more  future,  than  they  would  be  without  it.     Now,  Foreknow- 
ledge in  God  is  Knowledge.     As  therefore  Knowledge  has  no 
influence  on  things  that  are,  so  neither  has  Foreknowledge  on 
things  that  shall  be.     And  consequently,   the  Foreknowledge 
of  any  action  that  would  be  otherwise  free,  cannot  alter  or 
diminish  that  freedom.     Whereas  God's  decree  of  election  is 
powerful  and  active,  and  comprehends  the   preparation  and 
exhibition   of  such  means,  as  shall  unfrustrably   produce  the 
end. — Hence  God's  Prescience  renders  no  actions  necessary." 
And  to  this  purpose,  (p.  473.)  he  cites  Origen,  where  he  says, 
"  God^s  Prescience  is  not  the  cause  of  thit9gs  future^  hit  their 
being  future  is  the  cause  of  God'^s  Prescience  that  they  will  he ;" 
and  Le  Blanc,  where   he  says,    "  This  is  the  truest  resolution 
of  this  difficulty^  that  Prescience  is  not  the  cause  that  things  are 
future  ;  hut  their  heing  future  is  the  cause  they  are  foreseen,*'* 
In  like  manner,  Dr.  Clark,  in  his  Demonstration  of  the  Being 
and  Attributes  of  God,  (p.  95—99.)     And  the  Author  of  the 
Freedom  of  Wi7Z,  in  God  and  the  Creature,  sy«caking  to  the 
like  purpose  with  Dr.  Whitby,  represents  "  Foreknowledge  as 
having  no  more  influence  on  things  knotrn,  to  make  them  neces- 
sary^ than  After-knowledge^'*'*  or  to  that  purpose. 

To  all  which  I  would  say  ;  that  what  is  said  about  Know- 
ledge, its  not  having  influence  on  the  thing  known  to  make  it 
necessary,  is  nothing  to  the  purpose,  nor  does  it  in  the  least 
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affect  the  ibregoins  reasoning.  Whether  Prescience  be  the 
thing  that  makes  the  event  necessary  or  no,  it  alters  not  the 
case.  Infallible  Foreknowledge  may  prove  the  Necessity  of 
the  event  foreknown,  and  yet  not  be  the  thin^  which  causeg 
the  Necessity.*     If  the  Foreknowledge  be  absomte,  this  proves 

*  This  distinction  is  of  groat  importance  in  the  present  controvenj ;  and  the 
want  of  attending  to  the  true  ground  on  which  it  stands,  has  been,  we  nresonie, 
the  principal  cause  of  Dr.  Whitbt's  objections,  and  those  of  most,  if  not  ail, 
other  Armmian  writers.  The^r  seem  to  consider,  in  this  argument,  no  other  ne- 
cessUy  but  the  deereUtey  as  maintained  by  their  opponents ;  and  therefore  inler, 
that  to  allow  any  kind  of  necessity,  is  the  same  as  to  allow  an  in&llible  decree. 
From  this  view  the  transition  is  easy  to  another  conchuion,  viz.  that  if  cny  thing 
is  foreknown  because  it  is  decreed,  every  thing  is  foreknown  on  the  same  groand, 
or  for  the  same  reason. — ^And  then,  this  proving  too  muck — the  decretive  appoint- 
ment of  all  the  evil  in  the  universe,  which  they  are  sure  is  incompatible  with  the 
divine  character,  and  therefore  impossible — they  reject  the  whole  doctrine  of  nc- 
ceMiitu  as  a  ground  of  foreknowledge ;  and  suppose  that,  though  they  eannot 
clearly  disprove  what  is  advanced  against  them,  thoy  infer  that  there  is  somehow  a 
sophism  in  the  reasoning  of  their  opponents,  or  some  false  principle  assumed,  were 
they  but  happy  cnoi^h  to  detect  it. 

But  our  author,  m  this  reasoning,  does  not  maintain,  that  the  conneetioii  by 
which  every  event  is  evidently  certain,  and  therefore  necessary,  is  so  baeauM  dO" 
creed.  The  tmth  is,  that  some  events  are  foreknown  to  be  certain  hotasne  foreor- 
dained :  and  otherst  because  of  the  tendency  there  is  in  the  nature  of  the  tlungs 
themselves.— Should  any,  in  Uie  vray  of  objection,  assert,  that  the  natnre  of  things 
is  itself  derived  from  the  divine  will,  or  decree  ^  we  apprehend  there  is  no  ovidanca 
to  support  such  an  assertion.  For  instance,  is  it  owing  to  a  decree  that  the  nature 
of  any  created  being  is  d^pendenl  on  the  first  cause  ?  That  a  creature,  however 
exalted,  is  not  in^inUe  ?  That  any  rdoHon  should  subsist  between  the  Creator  and 
a  creature  7  Or  that,  if  equal  quantities  be  taken  from  equal  quantitiM^  the  re- 
mainders will  be  equal  ?  Is  there  anjr  room,  in  thought,  for  a  suppoation  of  any 
decree  in  the  case  ?  Nay  more,  does  it  appear  possiUe  for  a  decree  to  have  mam 
such  things  othertoise  7 

Let  it  be  observed,  however,  that  Grod  is  the  Almighty  Soverei^  over  natoie 
— not  indeed  so  far  as  to  alter  the  nature  of  things,  which  in  reality  is  no  object 
of  power,  any  more  than  to  make  spirit  to  be  the  same  thing  as  matter,  and  vice 
versoj  or  the  working  of  contradictions  is  an  object  of  power,  but — by  the  poflition 
of  antecedents,  and  establishing  premises.  To  illustrate  this,  let  it  be  snppoaed, 
IP  God  create  a  world,  that  world  must  depend  upon  him,  as  a  necessary  eonso- 
(luencc.  To  deny  this,  is  to  deny  the  nature  and  identity  of  things.  For  what  is 
it  to  create,  but  for  an  independent  cause  to  impart,  ad  extroj  a  dependent  ea»* 
tence  7  So  that  to  deny  dependence,  is  to  deny  creation.  But  thouffh  the  canoe- 
quence  be  necessary,  if  the  antecedent  be  estabhshod ;  yet  the  antec^ent  itself  is 
not  necessary,  except  from  decree ;  for  there  is  not,  m  the  nature  of  tkbugs,  any 
antecedent  necessity  that  a  world  be  created.  That  is,  to  suppose  its  non-exis- 
tence implies  no  contradiction,  it  being  evidently  the  efl^t  of  sovereign  pleasure. 
Hence  to  deny  the  consequence,  on  supposition  of  the  antecedent,  is  to  denv  the 
nature  of  things,  and  to  assert  a  contradiction,  though  the  ante<^ent  itselif  be 
not  necessary.  And  hence  also,  in  the  instance  now  specified  among  others  inmi* 
merahlc,  the  antecedent  is  an  object  of  decree,  but  not  the  consequence.  It  is 
as  absurd  to  say,  that  God  decreed  the  dependence  of  the  world  upon  himself, 
as  it  is  to  say,  he  decreed  that  two  and  two  shall  be  equal  to  fourf  rather 
than  to  Jive, 

These  remarks,  duly  considered  in  their  just  consequences,  will  abundantly 
shew,  that  some  things  are  necessary  because  decreed, — as  the  creation,  the  pre- 
servation, and  the  government  of  the  world ;  the  redemption,  the  purification, 
«ind  the  salvation  of  the  church  : — and  that  other  things—as  all  imperfections, 
dependence,  relations,  and  especially  moral  eWls — come  to  be  necessary,  and  so 
capable  of  being  foreknown,  only  by  connection,  or  consequence.  That  is,  if 
the  antecedent,  which  is  under  the  control  of  the  Almighty  Sovereign,  be  ad- 
mitted, the  consequence  follows  infallibly  from  the  noiwre  of  things.     But  ir  sfw»« 
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the  event  known  to  be  necessary,  or  proves  that  it  is  impossible 
but  that  the  event  should  be,  b^  some  means  or  other,  either 
bj  a  decree,  or  some  other  way,  if  there  be  any  other  way :  be- 
cause, as  was  said  before,  it  is  absurd  to  say  tnat  a  proposition 
is  known  to  be  certainly  and  infallibly  true,  which  yet  may  pos« 
sibly  prove  not  true. 

The  whole  of  the  seeming  force  of  this  evasion  lies  in 
this ;  that,  in  as  much  as  certain  Foreknowledge  does  not 
cmue  an  event  to  be  necessary,  as  a  decree  does  ;  therefore  it 
does  not  profce  it  to  be  necessary,  as  a  decree  does.  But  there 
is  no  force  in  this  arguing :  for  it  b  built  wholly  on  this  sup- 
pontion,  that  nothing  can  prove^  or  be  an  evidence  of  a  thing 
bemg  necessary,  but  that  which  has  a  causal  influence  to  make 
il  so.  But  this  can  never  be  maintained.  It  certain  Fore- 
knowled^  of  the  future  existence  of  an  event  be  not  the 
thing  which  first  makes  it  impossible  that  it  should  fail  of  exis- 
tence ;  yet  it  may,  and  certainly  docs  demonstrate^  that  it  is 
impossible  it  should  fail  of  it,  however  that  impossibUity  comes. 
If  Foreknowledge  be  not  the  cause,  but  the  effect  of  this 
impossibility,  it  may  prove  that  there  is  such  an  impossibi- 
lity, as  much  as  if  it  were  the  cause.  It  is  as  strong  arguing 
bom  the  effect  to  the  cause,  as  from  the  cause  to  the  effect. 
It  is  enouffh,  that  an  existence,  which  is  infallibly  foreknown, 
cannot  fku,  whether  that  impossibility  arises  from  the  Fore- 
knowledge, or  is  prior  to  it.  It  is  as  evident  as  any  thing  can 
be,  that  it  is  impossible  a  thing,  which  is  infallibly  known  to 
be  true,  should  prove  not  to  be  true  ;  therefore  there  is  a  iVe- 
cessity  that  it  should  be  otherwise  ;  whether  the  Knowledge  be 
the  cause  of  this  Necessity,  or  the  Necessity  the  cause  of  the 
Knowledge. 

All  certain  knowledge,  whether  it  be  Foreknowledge 
or  After-knowledge,  or  concomitant  Knowledge,  proves  the 
thing  known  now  to  be  necessary,  by  some  means  or  other ; 
or  proves  that  it  is  impossible  it  should  now  be  otherwise 

than  true. 1    freely  allow,  that  foreknowledge  does  not 

prove  a  thing  to  be  necessary  any  more  than  After-knowledge : 
but  then  After-knowledge,  which  is  certain  and  infallible, 
proves  that  it  is  now  become  impossible  but  that  the  proposi- 
tion known  should  be  true.  Certain  After-knowledge  proves 
that  it  is  notr,  by  some  means  or  other,  become  impossible  but 
that  the  proposition,  which  predicates  past  existence  on  the 
event,  should  be  true.     And  so  does  certain  Foreknowledge 

*ker  aatttcdent  bo  established,  another  consequence  >vill  follow,  with  e<|ual  cer- 
tiinty,  also  from  the  nature  of  things.  For  instance ;  ip  holiness  be  given  and 
contmned  to  a  redeemed  creature,  as  an  anteccident ;  excellence,  honotur,  and 
litppincas  arc  the  necessary  consequence?.  But  irsin  operate  wthout  control,  a« 
the  antecedent,  dishononr  and  misery  must  be  the  necessary  ron«equclnce  from 
■he  Bame  caiiBe.>— W. 

VOL.  II.  Ifi 
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prove,  that  now^  in  the  time  of  the  Knowledge,  it  is,  by  some 
means  or  other,  become  impossible  but  that  the  propositioD, 
which  predicates  yiif  lire  existence  on  the  event,  should  be  true. 
The  necessity  of  the  truth  of  the  propositions,  consisting  in 
the  present  impossibility  of  the  non-existence  of  the  event 
affirmed,  in  both  cases,  is  the  immediate  ground  of  the  cer- 
tainty of  the  Knowledge ;  there  can  be  no  certainty  of  Ejiow- 
ledge  without  it 

There  must  be  a  certainty  in  things  themselves,  before 
they  are  certainly  known,  or  which  is  the  same  thing,  known 
to  be  certain.  For  certainty  of  Knowledge  is  nothing  else 
but  knowing  or  discerning  the  certainty  there  is  in  the  things 
themselves,  which  are  known.  Therefore  there  must  be  a 
certainty  in  things  to  be  a  sround  of  certainty  of  Knowledge, 
and  to  render  thmgs  capable  of  being  known  to  be  certain. 
And  there  is  nothing  but  the  necessity  of  truth  known,  or  its 
beinff  impossible  but  that  jt  should  be  true ;  or  in  other  words, 
the  firm  and  infallible  connection  between  the  subject  and 
predicate  of  the  proposition  that  contains  that  truth.  All  cer- 
tainty of  Knowledge  consists  in  the  view  of  the  firmness  of 
that  connection.  So  God^s  certain  Foreknowledge  of  the 
future  existence  of  any  event,  is  his  view  of  the  firm  and 
indissoluble  connection  of  the  subject  and  predicate  of  the 
proposition  that  affirms  its  future  existence.  The  subject  is 
that  possible  event ;  the  predicate  is  its  future  existence,  but 
if  future  existence  be  firmly  and  indissolubly  connected  with 
that  event,  then  the  future  existence  of  that  event  is  necessary. 
If  God  certainly  knows  the  future  existence  of  an  event  which 
is  wholly  contingent,  and  may  possibly  never  be,  then  He  sees 
a  firm  connection  between  a  subject  and  predicate  that  are  not 
firmly  connected  ;  which  is  a  contradiction. 

I  allow  what  Dr.  Whitby  says  to  be  true,  that  mere 
Knowledge  does  not  affect  the  thing  known^  to  make  it  more 
certain  or  more  future.  But  yet,  I  say,  it  supposes  and  proves 
the  thing  to  be  already  both  future  and  certain  ;  i.  e.  neces- 
sarily future.  Knowledge  of  futurity  supposes  futurity  ^  and 
a  certain  Knowledge  of  futurity  supposes  certatn  futurity  an- 
tecedent to  that  certain  Knowledge.  But  there  is  no  other 
certain  futurity  of  a  thing,  antecedent  to  certainty  of  Know- 
ledge than  a  prior  impossibility  but  Uml  the  thing  should  prove 
true  ;  or  which  is  the  same  thing,  the  Necessity  of  the  event. 

I  would  observe  one  thing  further ;  that  if  it  be  as  those 
foremcntioned  writers  suppose,  that  God's  Foreknowledge  is 
not  the  cause,  but  the  effect  of  the  existence  of  the  event 
foreknown ;  this  is  so  far  from  shewing  that  this  Foreknow- 
ledge doth  not  infer  the  Necessity  of  the  existence  of  that 
event,  that  it  rather  shews  the  contrary  the  more  plainly. 
Because  it  sjiews  the  existence  of  the  event  to  be  so  settled 
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and  firm,  that  it  is  as  if  it  bad  already  been ;  in  as  much  as 
tt  efect  it  actually  exists  already;  its  future  existence  has 
tiready  had  actual  influence  and  efficiency^  and  h^i^produced  an 
^eci^  viz.  Prescience :  the  effect  exists  already ;  and  as  the 
Sect  supposes  the  cause,  and  depends  entirely  upon  it,  there- 
fore it  is  as  if  the  future  event,  which  is  the  cause,  liad  existed 
already.  The  effect  is  firm  as  possible,  it  having  already  the 
possession  of  existence,  and  has  made  sure  of  it.  *  But  the 
efl^t  cannot  be  more  firm  and  stable  than  its  cause,  ground 
and  reason.  The  building  cannot  be  firmer  than  the  founda- 
tion. 

To  illustrate  this  matter  ;  let  us  suppose  the  appearances 
and  images  of  things  in  a  glass,  for  instance,  a  reflecting 
telescope,  to  be  the  real  effects  of  heavenly  bodies  (at  a  dis- 
tance, and  out  of  sight)  which  they  resemble :  if  it  be  so  then; 
as  these  images  in  the  telescope  have  had  a  past  actual  exis- 
tence, and  it  is  become  utterly  impossible  now  that  it  should 
be  otherwise  than  that  they  have  existed ;  so  they  being  the 
true  effects  of  the  heavenly  bodies  they  resemble,  this  proves 
the  existence  of  those  heavenly  bodies  to  be  as  real,  infallible, 
firm  and  necessary,  as  the  existence  of  these  effects ;  the  one 
being  connected  with,  and  wholly  depending  on  the  other. — 
Now  let  us  suppose  future  existences,  some  way  or  ^  other, 
to  have  influence  back,  to  produce  effects  beforehand,  and 
cause  exact  and  perfect  images  of  themselves  in  a  glass,  a 
thousand  years  before  they  exist,  yea,  in  all  preceding  ages ; 
but  yet  that  these  images  are  real  effects  of  these  future  exis- 
tences, perfectly  dependent  on,  and  connected  with  their 
cause.  These  effects  and  images  having  already  had  actual 
existence,  render  that  matter  of  their  existence  perfectly  firm 
and  stable,  and  utterly  impossible  to  be  otherwise :  and  this 
proves,  as  in  the  other  instance,  that  the  existence  of  the 
things,  which  are  their  causes,  is  also  equally  sure,  firm  and 
necessary ;  and  that  it  is  alike  impossible  but  that  they  should 
be,  as  if  they  had  been  already,  as  their  effects  have.  And  if 
instead  of  images  in  a  glass,  we  suppose  the  antecedent  effects 
to  be  perfect  ideas  of  them  in  the  Divine  Mind  which  have 
existed  there  from  all  eternity,  which  are  as  properly  effects, 
as  truly  and  properly  connected  with  their  cause,  the  case  is 
not  altered. 

Another  thing  which  has  been  said  by  some  ArmitiianSy 
to  take  off  the  force  of  what  is  urged  from  God's  Prescience, 
against  the  Contingence  of  the  volitions  of  moral  agents,  is 
to  this  purpose ;  "  That  when  we  talk  of  Foreknowledge  in 
God,  there  is  no  strict  propriety  in  our  so  speaking ;  and  that 
although  it  be  true,  that  there  is  in  God  the  most  perfect 
Knowledge  of  all  events  from  eternity  to  eternity,  yet  there  is 
no  such  thing  as  before  and  after  in  God,  but  He  sees  all  things 
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^  one  perfect  unchangeable  view,  without  any  succesuon.^^ — 
To  this  I  answer, 

1.  It  has  been  already  shown,  that  all  certain  Knowledge 
proves  the  Necessity  of  the  truth  known ;  whether  it  be  before^ 
afier^  or  ai  the  same  time. — Though  it  be  true,  that  there  is 
no  succession  in  God^s  Knowledge,  and  the  manner  of  his 
Knowledge  is  to  us  inconceivable,  yet  thus  much  we  know 
Concerning  it,  that  there  is  no  event,  past,  present,  or  to  come, 
that  God  is  ever  uncertain  of.  He  never  is,  never  was,  and 
never  will  be  without  infallible  Knowledge  of  it ;  He  always 
sees  the  existence  of  it  to  be  certain  and  infallible.  And  as 
he  always  sees  things  just  as  they  are  in  truth  ;  hence  there 
never  is  in  reality  any  thing  contingent  in  such  a  sense,  as 
that  possibly  it  may  happen  never  to  exist.  If,  strictly  speak- 
ing, there  is  no  Foreknowledge  in  God,  it  is  because  those 
thmgs  which  are  future  to  us,  are  as  present  to  God,  as  if 
they  already  had  existence :  and  that  is  as  much  as  to  say, 
that  future  events  are  always  in  God^s  view  as  evident,  clear, 
sure  and  necessary,  as  if  they  already  were.  If  there  never 
is  a  time  wherein  the  existence  of  the  event  is  not  present 
with  (rod,  then  there  never  is  a  time  wherein  it  is  not  as  much 
impossible  for  it  to  fail  of  existence,  as  if  its  existence  were 
present,  and  were  already  come  to  pass. 

God  viewing  thin^  so  perfectly  and  unchangeably,  as  that 
there  is  no  succession  m  his  ideas  or  judgment,  does  not  hinder 
but  that  there  is  properly  now^  in  the  mind  of  God,  a  certain 
and  perfect  Knowledge  of  the  moral  actions  of  men,  which  to 
us  are  an  hundred  years  hence :  yea  the  objection  supposes 
this  ;  and  therefore  it  certainly  does  not  hinder  but  that,  by  the 
foregoing  arguments,  it  is  now  impossible  these  moral  actions 
should  not  come  to  pass. 

We  know,  that  God  Foreknows  the  future  voluntary  ac- 
tions of  men,  in  such  a  sense,  as  that  he  is  able  particularly  to 
foretell  them  and  cause  them  to  be  recorded,  as  He  often  has 
done ;  and  therefore  that  necessary  connection  which  there  is 
between  God's  Knowledge  and  the  event  known,  as  much 

S roves  the  event  to  be  necessary  beforehand,  as  if  the  Divine 
knowledge  were  in  the  same  sense  before  the  event,  as  the 
prediction  or  writing  is.  If  the  Knowledge  be  infallible,  then 
the  expression  of  it  in  the  written  prediction  is  infallible ;  that 
is,  there  is  an  infallible  connection  between  the  written  predic- 
tion and  the  event.  And  if  so,  then  it  is  impossible  it  should 
ever  be  otherwise,  than  that  the  prediction  and  the  event  should 
agree  :  and  this  is  the  same  thing  as  to  say,  it  is  impossible  but 
that  the  event  should  come  to  pass :  and  this  is  the  same  as  to 
say  that  its  coming  to  pass  is  necessary.  So  that  it  is  manifest, 
that  there  being  no  proper  succession  m  God's  mind,  makes  no 
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aUeradon  as  to  the  Necessity  of  the  existence  of  the  events 
known*     Yea, 

3.  This  is  so  far  from  weakening  the  proof  given  of  the  im- 
poflribility  of  future  events  known  not  coming  to  pass,  as  that 
it  establishes  the  foregoing  arguments,  and  shews  the  clearness 
of  the  evidence.    For, 

(1.)  The  very  reason,  why  God's  Knowledge  is  without 
gaocession  is,  because  it  is  absolutely  perfect,  to  the  highest 
possible  degree  of  clearness  and  certainty.  All  things,  whether 
past,  present,  or  to  come,  being  viewed  with  equal  evidence 
tnd  fulness:  future  things  being  seen  with  as  much  clear- 
ness, as  if  they  were  present ;  the  view  is  always  in  absolute 
perfection  ;  and  absolute  constant  perfection  admits  of  no  alte- 
ration, and  so  no  succession  ;  the  actual  existence  of  the 
thing  known,  does  not  at  all  increase,  or  add  to  the  clear- 
ness or  certainty  of  the  thing  known :  God  calls  the  things 
that  are  not,  as  though  they  were ;  they  are  all  one  to  him  as 
if  they  had  already  existed.  But  herein  consists  the  strength 
of  the  demonstration  before  given ;  that  it  is  as  impossible 
they  should  fail  of  existence,  as  if  they  existed  already.  This 
objection,  instead  of  weakening  the  argument,  sets  it  in  the 
strongest  liffht ;  for  it  supposes  it  to  be  so  indeed,  that  the 
existence  of  future  events  is  in  God's  view  so  much  as  if  it 
already  had  been,  that  when  they  come  actually  to  exist,  it 
makes  not  the  least  alteration  or  variation  in  his  Knowledge  of 
them. 

(2.)  The  objection  is  founded  on  the  immutability  of  God^s 
Knowledge :  for  it  is  the  immutability  of  Knowledge  that 
makes  it  to  be  without  succession.  But  this  most  directly  and 
plainly  demonstrates  the  thing  1  insist  on,  viz.  that  it  is  utterly 
impossible  the  known  events  should  fail  of  existence.  For  if 
that  were  possible,  then  a  change  in  God's  Knowledge  and 
view  of  things  were  possible.  For  if  the  known  event  should 
not  come  into  being,  as  God  expected,  then  He  would  see  it, 
and  so  would  change  his  mind,  and  see  his  former  mistake ; 
and  thus  there  would  be  change  and  succession  in  his  Know- 
ledge. But  as  God  is  immutable,  and  it  is  infinitely  impossi- 
ble that  his  view  should  be  changed  ;  so  it  is,  for  the  same  rea- 
son, just  so  impossible  that  the  foreknown  event  should  not 
exist ;  and  that  is  to  be  impossible  in  the  highest  degree  ;  and 
therefore  the  contrary  is  necessary.  Nothing  is  more  impossi- 
ble than  that  Uie  immutable  God  should  be  changed,  by  the 
saccession  of  time ;  who  comprehends  all  things,  from  eternity 
to  eternity,  in  one,  most  perfect,  and  unalterable  view  ;  so  that 
his  whole  eternal  duration  is  vita  interminabilisj  tota^  simul  et 
petfecia  possessio. 

On  the  whole,  I  need  not  fear  to  say,  that  there  is  no  geo- 
metrical theorem  or  proposition  whatsoever,  more  capable  of 
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Strict  demonstration,  than  that  God's  certain  Prescience  of  the 
volitions  of  moral  agents  is  inconsistent  with  such  a  Contin  • 
gence  of  these  events,  as  is  without  all  Necessity ;  and  so  is 
inconsistent  with  the  Arminian  notion  of  liberty. 

CoroL  2.  Hence  the  doctrine  of  the  Calvinists^  concern- 
ing the  absolute  decrees  of  God,  does  not  at  all  infer  any  more 
fatality  in  things,  than  will  demonstrably  follow  from  the 
doctrine  of  the  most  Arminian  divines,  who  acknowledge 
God's  onmiscience,  and  universal  Prescience.  Therefore^  all 
objections  they  make  against  the  doctrine  of  the  Cdlwnist9^ 
as  implying  Hobbes'  doctrine  of  Necessity,  or  the  stoical 
doctrine  of /o/e,  lie  no  more  against  the  doctrine  of  CahnnistSj 
than  their  own  doctrine  :  and  therefore  it  doth  not  become  those 
divines  to  raise  such  an  outcry  agamst  the  Calvinists^  on  this 

account. 

Carol,  3.  Hence  all  arguments  of  ArminianSi  who  own 
God's  omniscience,  against  the  doctrine  of  the  inability  of 
unregenerate  men  to  perform  the  conditions  of  salvation  and 
the  commands  of  God  requiring  spiritual  duties,  and  against 
the  Calvinistic  doctrine  of  efficacious  grace  ;  on  this  ground 
that  those  doctrufies,  though  they  do  not  suppose  men  to  be 
under  any  constraint  or  co-action,  yet  suppose  them  under 
Necessity^  must  fall  to  the  ground.  And  their  argumeniB 
against  me  Necessity  of  men's  volitions,  taken  from  the  rea- 
sonableness of  God's  commands,  promises,  and  threatening, 
and  the  sincerity  of  his  counsels  and  invitations  ;  and  all  M- 
jections  against  any  doctrines  of  the  Calvinists  as  being  incon- 
sistent with  human  liberty,  because  they  infer  Necessity;  I 
say,  all  these  arguments  and  objections  must  be  justly  esteem- 
ed vain  and  frivolous,  as  coming  from  them  ;  being  levelled 
against  their  own  doctrine,  as  well  as  against  that  of  the  CaU 
vinists,* 


*  In  these  two  sections  our  author  has  abundantly  demonstnited,  that  fore- 
knowledge infe  8  necessity  ;  such  a  necessity  as  exists  in  the  connection  of  acoi^ 
sequent  with  its  antecedent ;  and  has  represented,  in  various  lights,  how  the  mofli 
contradictory  and  absurd  conclusions  follow  from  the  opposite  hjrpothesis.  But 
as  his  arsument,  strictly  speaking,  did  not  require  a  further  explanation  or  distinc- 
tion of  the  principUa  on  which  it  rested,  which  yet  are  important,  it  may  not  be 
improper  in  this  place  briefly  to  en<^uire  into  the  raiioiude  of  those  principles  ^  by 
which  his  rensomng  may  appear  with  additional  evidence,  and  the  radical  onnci- 
ples  themselves  confirmed  by  their  connection  with  others.  As  these  reroanB  are 
presented  in  the  form  of  a  series  analytically  disposed,  we  shall  prefix  to  them  the 
corresponding  ordinal  numbers. 

1.  Jiny  lund  of  necbssitt  is  a  sufficient  ^und  of  foreknowledge,  in  the  view 
of  omniscience ;  but  as  is  the  kbfid  of  necessity,  or  the  nature  of  the  conneeCion  be- 
tween cause  and  effect,  so  is  the  nature  of  the  foreknowledge.  But  this  di0erence 
in  the  nature  of  the  connection  nffixta — not  the  certainiy  ofthe  event,  but  tk^motU 
of  causation  ,  or  from  what  cause  the  certainty  arises. 

2.  All  necessity,  or  certainty  of  connection  between  antecedent  and  conee- 

auent,  must  arise  from  one  of  these  two  sources,  viz.  the  nature  of  tbinos,  or, 
le  DECREE  OF  GoD.    Chanco  is  noUtmg;  and  nothing  has  no  properties,  conse« 
<)uently  has  no  causal  influence. 
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SECT.  XIII. 


Whetker  we  suppose  the  volitions  of  moral  Agents  to  be  con- 
nected  with  any  Thing  antecedent^  or  not^  yet  they  must 
be  necessary  in  such  a  sense  as  to  overthrow  Arminian 
Liberty, 

Every  act  of  the  will  has  a  cause,  or  it  has  not     If  it  has 
a  cause,  then,  according  to  what  has  already  been  demon- 

S.  The  necessity  which  arises  from  the  nature  of  things,  is  either  abso- 
kU  wkifpothetiai.  Absolute  necessity  belongs  only  to  the  first  caose,  or  God. 
He  ensis  absolute,  t  ;  and  to  wppoae  him  not  to  exist,  or  not  to  have  existed,  is 
a  eootndiction.  For  the  supposition  itself  is  made  by  a  confessedly  contingent 
being ;  but  a  contingent  being  necessarily  implies  an  absolute  being,  with  as  much 
certainty  as  an  effect  implies  a  cause ;  and  consequently  &  first  cause. 

4.  The  first  cause  excepted,  every  other  being,  or  mode  of  being,  or  any  event 
whatever,  is  only  of  hypothetical  necessity.  Any  event  is  necessary,  only  on 
aeeomit  of  its  rdation  to  the  first  cause.  This  relation,  or  necessary  connection, 
between  an  event  and  the  first  cause  is  either  in  the  way  of  contrast^  or  in  the  way 

01  mSpSliUS^C€» 

5.  There  are  two  things  necessarily  related  to  the  first  cause  by  way  of  con- 
TEAST ;  MMtee  poioer,  which  is  a  natural  evil — ^if  licoited  existence,  aependence, 
and  insmBciency,  In  their  nseessmy  tendenoff  mav  be  so  called-Hund  sm,  which  is  a 
mardefH;  or  some  thing  which,  m  point  of  obt^^a^on^  ought  not  to  be. 

6.  The  other  mode  of  necessary  relation  to  the  first  cause,  arising  from  the  na^ 
ture  of  things,  is  that  of  dependence.  Every  contingent  being  and  event  must 
necessariljr  depend  upon  God,  as  an  effect  depends  upon  its  cause.  Nor  is  it  con- 
onvable  without  involving  the  grossest  contradiction  and  absurdity,  that  any  con- 
tingent being  should  continue  to  exist,  any  more  than  begin  to  exist,  independent 
of  the  first  cause.  SubUtta  causa,  toUitur  effectusy  is  justly  entitled  to  be  called  an 
crtomin  metaphysical  science. 

7.  It  was  before  obeerved,  that  all  necessity  must  arise  either  from  the  nature 
of  things,  or  from  the  decr»»»3  of  God.  What  arises  from  the  nature  of  things,  as 
a  consequence,  has  for  its  aniectJUntj  either  an  efficient  or  a  deficient  cause. 

8.  A  DEFECT,  no  less  than  active  efficiency,  maybe  an  antecedent,  aa  founded 
in  the  nature  of  thinc^,  from  whence  a  corresponding  consequence  must  foil  *w  ; 
but  there  is  no  defect  in  any  antecedent  but  may  be  counteracted  by  a  decree  ;  so 
fir  counteracted,  as  that  the  defect  shall  not  be  an  operative  cause. 

9.  The  purposes  of  God  are  a  series  of  antecedeots,  from  whence  follow, 
by  th'?  very  nature  of  things,  corrc.'^ponding  good  consequences,  and  ^ood  only : 
but  the  defect  which  is  inseparable  from  created  existence,  considered  m  itself^  is 
also  a  cause  in  the  sense  of  an  antecedent ;  otherwise  a  created  existence  would  be 
IS  indefettiUe  as  the  creating  or  first  cause,  which  involves  the  most  absurd  con- 
sequences. 

10.  Defect  is  either  natural  or  moral ;  and  each  arises  from  the  nature  of 
things,  as  contradistinguished  to  decree,  but  in  a  difierent  manner.  Natu- 
ral DEFECT  arises  from  the  nature  of  things  in  the  way  of  contrast  to  God*s 
nstiiral  perfections  :  which  contrast  forms  the  primary  difference  between  creator 
and  creature. 

11.  This  nofurot  defect  is  different  from  deftctibility ;  for  defectibility  expresses, 
in  strictness,  an  effect  not  a  cause ;  a  liableness  to  defection.  But  the  question  re- 
tnms,  What  renders  a  creature  liable  to  defect  ?  To  say,  Its  liableness  to  defect,  or 
its  defecHbUtty^  assigns  no  true  cause  ;  for  the  question  returns  as  belbro,  ^iihi 
makes  it  liable,  what  makes  it  defectible  ? 
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strated,  it  is  not  contingent,  but  necessary ;  the  effect  being 
necessarily  dependent  and  consequent  on  its  cause,  let  that 

19.  Perhaps  there  is  no  term  less  exceptionable,  in  order  to  pi^vent  cncam- 
locution,  than  pamive  powrr,  to  ezurest  that  mtund  d^t^  which  exists  ia  « 
createMd  nature  as  aconlroif  to  the  nahoni  (not  the  moral)  parfiUknt  of  God. 

13.  Passive  power  is  as  bu^^pUcable  to  God,  as  it  is  appHcMe  to  a  creature  ; 
for  natural  perfection  is  as  appUcable  to  him,  as  natural  imperfection  is  to  ns. 
Therefore  to  say,  that  a  creature  is  not  the  subject  of  passive  power,  is  the 
same  as  to  say,  that  it  is  perfect  and  indefectible  in  its  nature  as  God  is  ; 
which  is  the  grossest  pantheism — the  deification  of  every  creature,  of  every  atom 
Unt  exists. 

14.  All  anUetienU  originate  in  either  pastive  power  or  the  dfslMt  deeruB* 
From  the  former  proceed,  according  to  the  nature  of  things,  all  evil  consequeats ; 
from  the  latter,  all  good. 

15.  MoKA  L  DSFECT  IB  a  contrast  to  the  mond  perfecHonSf  oxoeUence,  or  holi- 
ness of  Grod ;  and  arises,  as  a  necessary  eansequenee  —not  from  the  divine  decree  as 
its  antecedent,  but— from  the  hyp<fth^id  naiure  of  things  ;  that  is,  passive  povirer, 
IP  not  aided  by  a  decretive  interposition,  and  ip  also  united  to  liberty  of  ohineein 
an  accountable  being. 

16.  The  remoott  of  the  antecedent  is  the  prero^tive  of  the  supreqiM  Lord  of 
nature ;  but  if  the  antecedent  be  not  removed^  that  is,  altered  from  what  it  was  «a 
to  its  eaustd  it^Utenee^  the  consequence  can  no  more  be  prevented,  than  the  nature 
of  things  can  be  chanffed. 

17.  That  natitre  of  things,  or  that  necessity  of  consequence,  whereby  the  efieet 
is  infaUiiiy  connected  with  its  cause,  is  nothing  else  but  the  essence  o/ truth,  euft- 
nating  from  the  first  cause,  the  God  of  truth,  or  the  trub  God. 

18.  Wo  now  observe,  that  an  event  may  be  necessarily  connected  with  ite 
cause  by  a  divine  decree,  if  the  divine  will  contemplate  an  end^  and  decree  accord- 
ingly, it  necessarily  implies  that  the  jneans,  or  the  antee^dnUs  to  this  eoneequencep 
are  decreed. 

19.  Hence,  an  event  may  bo  neeessmry,  either  because  virtuallr  ddandned  by 
the  divine  loiR,  in  a  series  of  antecedents ;  or  because  the  netere  rftkbige  operates 
without  being  aflected,  as  to  their  causal  influence,  by  decretive  antecedents. 

^.  To  suppose  any  sort,  or  any  degree  of  defect,  to  be  decreed,  is  absurd  in 
diflbrent  ways.  It  is  contraiy  to  an  established  axiom^  that  from  good  notiing  6iil 
good  can  proceed — and  it  is  absurd  to  impute  that  to  a  drvine  decree,  which  antece* 
dently  arises  from  the  nature  of  things. 

91.  In  reality,  oivinv  decrees  (as  before  hinted)  are  nothing  else  than  a 
wonderful  chain  or  seriee  of  posUionSf  which  are  so  many  antecedents,  cocmfsr- 
aeting  ddects  arising  from  the  hypothetical  nature  of  things.  "Whence  it  neces- 
sarily follows,  that  if  there  were  no  pasmvc  power  there  cmdd  he  no  Diviirx  db- 
CREKS.  For  if  good,  and  only  good,  arose  from  the  nature  of  things ;  the  decreCi 
which  has  {;ood  only  for  its  object,  would  be  sup^uous,  and  therefore  unworthy 
of  divine  volition. 

99.  Hence  also,  whatever  event  is  in  itself  good,  is  an  object  of  divine  decree 
in  it*  antecedent ;  and  the  event  itself  is  connected  with  the  decretive  position  by 
the  very  essence  of  truth.  But  whatever  is  in  itself  evil  arises  from  the  hypotheti- 
cal nature  of  thin^  not  counteracted  by  decretive  positions. 

93.  In  God,  his  absolutely  necessary,  eternal,  mfinite  and  unchangeable  tie- 
tore,  is  to  be  regarded  as  an  antecedent ;  from  which  dU  pobsible  happiness  is  the 
necessary  consoquonoo.  Surh  an  nnf  erWIent  in  not  the  ri»qult  of  mere,  aibitimry, 
or  decretive  toiR,  but  of  ahsolxde  necessity,  but  all  antecedents  in  a  creature,  or  every 
causal  influence,  of  whidi  good,  or  happiness,  whether  natural  or  moral,  ia  the 
consequence,  must  be  the  positions  of  decretive  will,  as  the  only  possible  mode  of 
securing  a  good  result 

94.  As  is  the  antecedent,  so  is  the  consequent ;  for  the  connection  is  formed 
by  eternal  truth.  If  therefore  a  good  event, — ^for  instance,  a  virtuous  or  holy  cluMcc 
— ^bc  tht»  consequent,  the  antecedent  is  a  decretive  position. 

25.  In  reference  to  God,  the  proper  and  only  ground  ofinfattUde  certaMy  that 
his  choice  iB  goodand  praiseworthy,  is  the  goodreib  of  u\a  fTATURR.  Were  wc 
to  admit  in  thought  the  possibility  of  a  defectible  nature  in  him,  in  the  same  pro- 
portion mu9t  we  admit  a  possible  failure  in  the  goodneis  of  liis  choice.    Ana  in 
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cause  be  what  it  will.  If  ttie  cause  is  the  wiU  itself,  by  an- 
tecedeot  acts  choosing  and  determining ;  still  the  determined 
caused  act  must  be  a  necessary  effect  The  act,  that  is  the 
determined  effect  of  the  foregoing  act  which  is  its  cause, 
cannot  prevent  the  efficiency  of  its  cause  ;  but  must  be  wholly 
nbject  to  its  determination  and  command,  as  much  as  the 
motions  of  the  hands  and  feet  The  consequent  conmianded 
acts  of  the  will  are  as  passive  and  as  necessary,  with  respect 
to  the  antecedent  determining  acts,  as  the  parts  of  the  body 
are  to  the  volitions  which  determine  and  command  them. 
And  therefore,  if  all  the  free  acts  of  the  will  are  all  determined 
effects  determined  by  the  will  itself,  that  is  by  antecedent  choice, 
then  they  are  all  necessary ;  they  are  all  subject  to,  and  de- 

Rftrance  to  a  created  being,  the  proper  and  only  ground  of  eertainiy  that  his  choice 
wOl  begoody  ia  the  antecedent  goodness  of  his  nature  or  ditposUion,  This  alone 
ii  a  sufficient  causal  influence ;  but  the  ffoodness  of  a  creature's  disposition  can 
be  secured,  as  a  ground  of  certamty,  only  by  decretivs  invlvkscm  of  a  na- 
tme  eorreqionding  with  the  nature  of  the  effect 

fSm  From  these  principles  and  considerations,  which  can  here  be  but  briery 
stated,  as  necessarily  connected  with  their  legitimate  consequences,  we  infer,  that 
God  foresees  all  good,  in  every  created  being,  in  every  mode|  in  every  event,  by 
the  evidence  of  a  decretive  hecessitt  ;  a  necessity  resulting  from  octoot  jn- 
JkOf  or  perpetual  tmrn^  in  the  position  of  anieeedtni$,  and  the  essence  of  tniih 
eooDectmg  the  causafinfluence  with  the  effect. 

57.  Aom  the  same  principles  we  learn,  that  God  foresees  or  forduows  all 
EVIL— 4iowever  blended  with  the  good,  as  the  difierent  colours  in  a  pencil  of 
light  are  blended — ^in  every  being,  and  in  every  event  where  found,  by  that  ne> 
ceisity  iridch  is  htfothetical  only;  a  necessity  resulting  from  the  nature  of 
Uange  left  to  their  own  causal  influence ;  which  influence,  m  any  given  circum- 
stsnoee,  will  manifest  itself  either  in  the  way  of  contrast,  of  dependence,  or  both 
united. 

58.  Again :  VolUumt  are  acts  of  the  mind,  and  each  voluntary  act  is  com- 
pounded of  a  naturd  and  moral  quality.  The  itatural  quality  of  a  voluntary  act 
proceeds  from  decretive  necessity  j  for  there  is  nothing  in  it  but  what  is  good,  de- 
oeed,  and  efiected  by  the  first  cause.  The  moral  quality  of  a  voluntary  act  u 
either  good  or  evil. 

99.  A  voluntary  act  fiwraUy  good,  is  altogether  of  decretive  necessity,  both  as 
to  its  physical  and  moral  quality ;  and  is  therefore  foreknown  hecaase  of  decretive 
appointment  and  ener^.  But  a  voluntary  act  morally  bad,  is  partly  of  decretive, 
and  partly  of  hypothetical  necessity,  or  that  of  consequence. 

30.  The  physical  auALiTT  of  a  voluntary  act  mm-ally  body  is  of  decretive 
necessity,  and  is  foreknown  because  foreappointed ;  but  the  moral  civalitt  of 
the  same  act,  or  its  badness^  is  foreknown  only  by  relation,  connection,  or  conse- 
quence. Thus  deformity  is  the  absence  of  beauty,  and  may  be  known  by  the 
standard  of  beauty  from  which  it  deviates.  Weakness  is  the  absence  of  strength, 
tnd  may  be  known  by  relation.  A  shadow  is  known  by  the  interception  of  rays, 
and  may  be  known  in  the  same  manner.  Darkness  is  caused  by  the  absence  of 
light,  and  may  be  known  by  the  light  excluded. 

31.  How  the  bad  quality  of  a  moral  act  may  be  foreknown  by  the  evidence 
of  relation,  will  further  appear  from  the  consideratioh  of  the  nature  of  moral  evil 
itself.  For  what  is  moral  evil,  or  sin,  but  what  ought  kot  to  be,  in  point  of 
•mord  obUgation  ?  Now  for  at  all  knowing,  or  foreknowing,  what  oug^ht  not  to  be, 
which  is  incapable  of  being  decreed,  the  proper  medium  or  evidence  is  the  know- 
ledge of  what  ought  to  be. 

33.  If  therefore  what  might  to  6e,  is  known  to  the  omnisaient  by  constituted} 
reUtions,  or  voluntary  appointment ;  what  ought  not  to  bf,  may  be  known  by  evi- 
dent consequences. — W. 

VOL.  II.  IT 
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cisively  fixed  by  the  foregoing  act,  which  is  their  cause  :  yea, 
even  the  determining  act  itself;  for  that  must  be  determined 
and  fixed  by  another  act  preceding,  if  it  be  a  fi'ee  iand  vo- 
luntary act ;  and  so  must  be  necessary.  So  that  by  this,  all 
the  free  acts  of  the  will  are  necessary,  and  cannot  be  firee 
unless  they  are  necessary :  because  they  cannot  be  iree,  ac- 
cording to  the  Arminiati  notion  of  freedom  unless  they  are 
determmed  by  the  will ;  and  this  is  to  be  determined  by  ante- 
cedent choice,  wliich  being  their  cau^e,  proves  them  necessa- 
Z.  And  yet  they  say.  Necessity  is  utterly  inconsistent  with 
iberty.  So  that,  by  their  scheme,  the  acts  of  the  will  cannot 
be  free,  unless  they  are  necessary,  and  yet  cannot  be  free  if 
they  be  necessary  I 

But  if  the  other  part  of  the  dilemma  be  taken,  that  the 
ttee  acts  of  the  will  have  no  cause,  and  are  connected  with 
nothing  whatsoever  that  goes  before  and  determines  them, 
in  order  to  maintain  their  proper  and  absolute  Contingence, 
and  this  should  be  allowed  to  be  possible  ;  still  it  will  not  serve 
their  turn.  For  if  the  volition  come  to  pass  by  perfect  Con* 
tingence,  and  without  any  cause  at  all,  then  it  is  certain  no 
act  of  the  will,  no  prior  act  of  the  soul  was  the  cause,  no  de- 
termination or  choice  of  the  soul  had  anv  hand  in  it.  The 
wUl,  or  the  soul,  was  indeed  the  subject  of  what  happened  to 
it  accidentally,  but  was  not  the  cause.  The  will  is  not  active 
in  causing  or  determining,  but  purely  the  passive  subject; 
at  least,  according  to  their  notion  of  action  and  passion.  In 
this  case,  Contingence  as  much  prevents  the  determinatioa 
of  the  will,  as  a  proper  cause  ;  and  as  to  the  will,  it  was  ne- 
cessary, and  could  be  no  otherwise.  For  to  suppose  that  it 
could  have  been  otherwise,  if  the  will  or  soul  had  pleased,  is 
to  suppose  that  the  act  is  dependent  on  some  prior  act  of 
choice  or  pleasure  ;  contrary  to  what  b  now  supposed  ;  it  is 
to  suppose  that  it  might  have  been  otherwise,  if  its  cause  bad 
ordered  it  otherwise.  But  tiiis  does  not  agree  to  it  having  no 
cause  or  orderer  at  all.  That  must  be  necessary  as  to  the 
soul,  which  is  dependent  on  no  free  act  of  the  soul :  but  that 
which  is  without  a  cause,  is  dependent  on  no  free  act  of  the 
soul ;  because,  by  the  supposition,  it  is  dependent  on  nothing, 
and  is  connected  with  nothing.  In  such  a  case,  the  soul  is 
necessarily  subjected  to  what  accident  brings  to  pass,  from 
time  to  time,  as  much  as  the  earth,  that  is  inactive,  is  neces- 
sarily subjected  to  what  falls  upon  it.  But  this  does  not  con- 
sist with  the  Amlinian  notion  of  liberty,  which  is  the  will^s 
power  of  determining  itself  in  its  own  acts,  and  being  wholly 
active  in  it,  without  passiveness,  and  without  being  subject 
to  Necessity. — Thus,  Contingence  belongs  to  the  Arminian  non* 
tiori  of  Liberty,  and  vet  is  inconsistent  with  it. 
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I  would  here  observe,  that  the  author  of  the  Essay  on 
ike  Freedom  of  WiUj  in  God  and  the  Creature^  (p.  76,  77,) 
SSLJB  as  follows :  ^  The  word  Chance  always  means  something 
done  without  design.  Chance  and  design  stand  in  direct  op< 
positioii  to  each  other :  and  Chance  can  never  be  properly 

Slied  to  acts  of  the  will,  which  is  the  spring  of  all  design, 
which  designs  to  choose  whatsoever  it  doth  choose,  whe- 
ther there  be  anv  superior  fitness  in  the  thing  which  it  chooses, 
or  no ;  and  it  designs  to  determine  itself  to  one  thing,  where 
two  things,  perfectly  equal,  are  proposed,  merely  because  it 
wilL''  But  herein  appears  a  very  great  inadvertence.  For 
ifthe  will  be  the  spring  of  all  design,  as  he  says,  then  certainly 
it  is  not  always  the  effect  of  design ;  and  the  acts  of  the  will 
themselves  must  sometimes  come  to  pass,  when  they  do  not 
spring  from  design ;  and  consequently  come  to  pass  by  Chance, 
accordmg  to  his  own  definition  of  Chance.  And  if  the  wiU 
designs  to  choose  whatsoever  it  does  choose^  and  designs  to  ds' 
termne  itself  as  he  says,  then  it  designs  to  determine  all  its  de- 
agns.  Which  carries  us  back  from  one  design  to  a  foregoing 
design  determining  that,  and  to  another  determining  diat ;  and 
so  on  tn  infinitum.  The  very  first  design  must  be  the  effect  of 
foregoing  design,  or  else  it  must  be  by  Chance,  in  his  notion 
of  it. 

Here  another  alternative  may  be  proposed,  relating  to 
the  connection  of  the  acts  of  the  will  with  something  forego- 
ing that  is  their  cause,  not  much  unlike  to  the  other;  which  is 
this :  either  human  liberty  may  well  stand  with  volitions  being 
necessarily  connected  with  the  views  of  the  understanding, 
and  so  is  consistent  with  Necessity  ;  or  it  is  inconsistent  with, 
and  contrary  to  such  a  connection  and  Necessity.  The  former 
is  directly  subversive  of  the  Arminian  notion  of  liberty,  con- 
sisting in  freedom  from  all  Necessity.  And  if  the  latter  be 
chosen,  and  it  be  said,  that  liberty  is  inconsistent  with  any  such 
necessary  connection  of  volition  with  foregoing  views  of  the 
understanding,  it  consisting  in  freedom  from  any  such  Necessi- 
ty of  the  will  as  that  would  imply ;  then  the  liberty  of  the  soul 
consists,  partly  at  least,  in  freedom  from  restraint,  limitation, 
and  government,  in  its  actings,  by  the  understanding,  and  in 
liberty  and  iiableness  to  act  contrary  to  the  views  and  dictates 
of  the  understanding :  and  consequently  the  more  the  soul  has 
of  this  disengagedness  in  its  acting,  the  more  liberty.  Now  let 
it  be  considered  to  what  this  brings  the  noble  principle  of  hu- 
man liberty,  particularly  when  it  is  possessed  and  enjoyed  in  its 
perfection,  viz.  a  fiiU  and  perfect  freedom  and  Iiableness  to  act 
altogether  at  random,  without  the  least  connection  with,  or  res- 
tnunt  or  government  by,  any  dictate  of  reason,  or  any  thing 
whatsoever  apprehended,  considered  or  viewed  by  the  under- 
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standing ;  as  being  inconsistent  with  the  fiiU  and  perfect  sover- 
eignty of  the  will  over  its  own  determinations. — ^The  notimi 
manlund  have  conceived  of  Uberty,  is  some  dignity  or  privilege* 
something  worth  claiming.  But  what  dignity  or  privilege  is 
there  in  being  given  up  to  such  a  wild  Contingence  as,  this,  to 
be  perfectly  and  constantly  liable  to  act  unreasonably,  and  as 
much  without  the  guidance  of  understanding,  as  if  we  had  none, 
or  were  as  destitute  of  perception  as  the  smoke  that  is  driven 
bv  the  wind ! 
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PART  III. 

WHEREIN  IS  ENaUIRED,  WHETHER  ANY  SUCH  LIBERTY  OF  WILL 
AS  ARMINIANS  HOLD,  BE  NECESSARY  TO  MORAL  AGENCY, 
VIRTUE  AND  VICE,  PRAISE  AND  DISPRAISE,  &c. 


SECT.    I. 


God^s  moral  Excellency  necessary^  yet  virtuous  and  praise^ 

worthy. 

Having  considered  the  frst  thing  proposed,  relating  to  that 
freedom  of  will  which  Arminians  maintain  ;  namely,  Whether 
any  such  thing  does,  ever  did,  or  ever  can  exist,  I  come  now 
to  the  second  thins  proposed  to  be  the  subject  of  enquiry,  viz. 
Whether  any  such  kind  of  liberty  be  requisite  to  moral  agen- 
cy,  virtue  imd  vice,  praise  and  blame,  reward  and  punish* 
ment,  &c. 

I  shall  begin  with  some  consideration  of  the  virtue  and 
agency  of  the  Supreme  moral  Agent,  and  Fountainof  all  Agen<> 
rv  and  Virtue. 

•  ^^  ^^  ^^ 

Dr.  WniTBY  in  his  Discourse  on  the  five  Points,  (p.  14.) 
says,  "  If  all  human  actions  are  necessary,  virtue  and  vice  must 
be  empty  names  ;  we  being  capable  of  nothing  that  is  blame-^ 
worthy,  or  deserveth  praise  ;  for  who  can  blame  a  person  for 
doing  only  what  he  could  not  help,  or  judge  that  he  deserveth 
praise  only  for  what  he  could  not  avoid  V^  To  the  like  purpose 
he  speaks  in  places  innumerable ;  especially  in  his  Discourse 
on  the  Freedom  of  the  Will ;  constantly  maintaining,  that  a 
freedom  not  only  from  coaction^  but  necessity^  is  absolutely  re- 
quisite, in  order  to  actions  being  either  worthy  of  blame,  or  de- 
8er\ing  of  praise.  And  to  this  agrees,  as  is  well  known,  the 
current  doctrine  ofArminian  writers,  who,  in  general,  hold  that 
there  is  no  virtue  or  vice,  reward  or  punishment,  nothing  to  be 
commended  or  blamed,  without  this  freedom.  And  yet  Dr. 
Whitby,  (p.  300,)  allows,  that  God  is  without  this  freedom  ; 
and  Arminians^  so  far  as  I  have  had  opportunity  to  observe,  ge- 
nerally acknowledge,  that  God  is  necessarily  holy,  and  his  will 
nceessarilv  determmed  to  that  which  is  good. 
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So  that,  putting  these  things  together,  the  infinitely  holy 
Qod — who  always  used  to  be  esteemed  by  God^s  people  not 
only  virtuous,  but  a  Being  in  whom  is  all  possible  virtue,  in  the 
most  absolute  purity  and  perfection,  brightness  and  amiaUe- 
ness ;  the  most  perfect  pattern  of  virtue,  and  firom  whom  all 
the  virtue  of  others  is  but  as  beams  fi'om  the  sun  ;  and  who  has 
been  supposed  to  be,  (being  thus  every  where  represented  in 
Scripture,)  on  the  account  of  his  virtue  and  holiness,  infinitely 
more  worthy  to  be  esteemed,  loved,  honoured,  admired,  com- 
mended, extolled,  and  praised,  than  any  creature — ^this  Being, 
according  to  this  notion  of  Dr.  Whitby,  and  other  Arminians^ 
has  no  virtue  at  all;  virtue,  when  ascribed  to  Him,  is  but  an 
empty  name ;    and  he  is  deserving  of  no  commendation  or 

E raise  ;  because  he  is  under  necessity.  He  cannot  avoid  being 
oly  and  good  as  he  is ;  therefore  no  thanks  to  him  for  it  it 
seems  the  holiness,  justice,  faithfiilness,  &c.  of  the  Most  High, 
must  not  be  accounted  to  be  of  the  nature  of  that  which  » 
virtuous  and  praiseworthy.  They  will  not  deny,  that  these 
things  in  God  are  good  ;  but  then  we  must  understand  them, 
that  they  are  no  more  virtuous,  or  of  the  nature  of  any  thing 
commendable,  than  the  good  that  is  in  any  other  being  that  ii 
not  a  moral  agent ;  as  the  brightness  of  the  sun,  and  the  fer» 
tility  of  the  earth,  are  good,  out  not  virtuous,  because  th»M 
properties  are  necessary  to  these  bodies,  and  not  the  firmt  of 
self-determining  power. 

There  needs  no  other  confutation  of  this  notion,  to  Chris- 
tians  acquainted  with  the  Bible,  but  only  stating  and  partica- 
larly  representing  it.  To  bring  texts  of  Scripture,  wherein 
God  is  represented  as  in  every  respect  in  the  highest  manner 
virtuous,  and  supremely  praiseworthy,  would  be  endless,  and  is 
altogether  needless  to  such  as  have  been  brought  up  in  the 
light  of  the  Gospel. 

It  were  to  be  wished,  that  Dr.  Wihtbv  and  other  divines 
of  the  same  sort  had  explained  themselves,  when  they  have 
asserted,  that^Ao^  which  is  necessary,  is  not  deserving  of  praise} 
at  the  same  time  that  they  have  owned  God^s  perfection  to  be 
.  necessary,  and  so  in  effect  representing  God  as  not  deserving 
praise.  Certainly,  if  their  words  have  any  meaning  at  all,  by 
praise^  they  must  mean  the  exercise  or  testimony  of  tfsteem, 
respect,  or  honourable  regard.  And  will  they  then  say,  that 
men  are  worthy  of  that  esteem,  respect,  and  honour  for  their 
virtue,  small  and  imperfect  as  it  is,  which  yet  God  is  not  wor- 
thy of,  for  his  infinite  righteousness,  holiness  and  goodness  ? 
If  so,  it  must  be  because  of  some  sort  of  peculiar  Excellency 
in  the  virtuous  man,  which  is  his  prerogative,  wherein  he  really 
has  the  preference ;  some  dignity,  that  is  entirely  distinguish- 
ed from  any  Excellency  or  amiableness  in  Grod;  not  in 
dependence,  but  in  pre-eminence;  which,  therefore,  he  does 
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not  receive  from  God,  nor  is  God  the  fountain  or  pattern  of 
it;  nor  can  God,  in  that  respect,  stand  in  competition  with 
him,  88  the  object  of  honour  and  regard  ;  but  man  may  claim 
a  peculiar  esteem,  commendation  and  glory,  to  which  God 
can  haye  no  pretension.  Yea,  God  has  no  right,  by  virtue  of 
hie  necessary  holiness,  to  intermeddle  with  that  grateful  respect 
and  praise,  due  to  the  virtuous  man,  who  chooses  virtue  in  the 
exercise  of  a  freedom  ad  utrumque ;  any  more  than  a  precious 
stonet  which  cannot  avoid  being  hard  and  beautiful. 

And  if  it  be  so,  let  it  be  explained  what  that  peculiar 
reelect  is,  that  is  due  to  the  virtuous  man,  which  differs  in 
nature  and  kind,  in  some  way  of  pro-eminence,  from  all  that 
is  due  to  God.  What  is  the  name  or  deRcription  of  that  pecu- 
liar  affection  7  .  Is  it  esteem,  love,  admiration,  honour,  praise, 
or  gratitude  7  '  The  Scripture  every  where  represents  God  as 
the  Uffheit  object  of  all  these:  there  we  read  of  the  soul 
magiUflying  the  Lord,  of  ^^  loving  Him  with  all  the  heart,  with 
aU  the  soul,  with  all  the  mind,  and  with  all  the  strength;*^ 
admiring  him,  and  his  righteous  acts^  or  greatly  regarding 
them,  as  marvellous  and  wonderful^  honouring^  glorifying, 
exalting,  extolling,  blessing,  thanking  and  praising  him  ;  ^'- 
ing  unto  him  all  the  glory  of  the  good  which  is  done  or  re- 
ceived, rather  than  unto  men ;  <*  that  no  £esh  should  glory  in 
his  presence ;  but  that  he  should  be  regarded  as  the  Beine  to 
whom  all  glor^  is  due.  What  then  is  that  respect  7  What 
passion,  a&ction,  or  exercise  is  it,  that  Arminians  call  praise, 
diverse  from  all  these  things,  which  men  are  worthy  of  for 
their  virtue,  and  which  God  is  not  worthy  of  in  any  degree  7 

If  tliat  necessity  which  attends  God^s  moral  perfections 
and  actions,  be  as  inconsistent  with  being  worthy  of  praise,  as 
a  necessity  of  co-action ;  as  is  plainly  implied  in,  or  inferred 
from  Dr.  Whitby^s  discourse;  then  why  should  we  thank 
God  for  his  goodness,  any  more  than  if  he  were  forced  to  be 
good,  or  any  more  than  we  should  thank  one  of  our  fellow- 
creatures  who  did  us  good,  not  freely,  and  of  good  will,  or 
from  any  kindness  of  heart,  but  from  mere  compulsion,  or 
extrinsical  necessity  7  Arminians  suppose  that  God  is  ne- 
cessarily a  good  and  gracious  Being ;  for  this  they  make  the 
ground  of  some  of  their  main  arguments  against  many  doc* 
trines  maintained  by  Calvinists;  they  say  these  are  certainly 
false,  and  it  is  impossible  they  should  be  true,  because  they 
are  not  consistent  with  the  goodness  of  God.  This  supposes, 
that  it  is  impossible  but  that  God  should  be  good :  for  if  it  be 
possible  that  He  should  be  otherwise,  then  that  impossibility  of 
the  truth  of  these  doctrines  ceases,  according  to  their  own 
argument. 

That  virtue  in  God  is  not,  in  the  most  proper  sense,  re- 
tvardable,  ia  not  for  want  of  merit  in  his  moral  perfections  and 
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actions,  sufficient  to  deserve  rewards  from  his  creatures ;  but 
because  He  is  infinitely  above  all  capacity  of  receivuig 
any  reward.  He  is  already  infinitely  and  unchangeably  happy, 
and  we  cannot  be  profitable  unto  hun.  But  still  he  is  worthy 
of  our  supreme  benevolence  for  his  virtue:  and  would  be 
worthy  of  our  beneficence,  which  is  the  fruit  and  ezpresBiou 
of  benevolence,  if  our  goodness  could  extend  to  Him.  If  God 
deserves  to  be  tlianked  and  praised  for  his  goodness.  He 
would  for  the  same  reason,  deserve  that  we  should  also  requUe 
his  kindness  if  that  were  possible.  ^^  What  shall  I  render  unto 
the  Lord  for  all  his  benefits  ?'^  is  the  natural  language  of  thank- 
fulness :  and  so  far  as  in  us  lies,  it  is  our  duty  to  render  again 
according  to  benefits  received.  And  that  we  might  have  op- 
portunity for  so  natural  an  expression  of  our  gratitude  to 
God  as  beneficence,  notwithstanding  his  being  infinitely  above 
our  j-each ;  He  has  appointed  others  to  be  his  receivers,  and  to 
stand  in  his  stead  as  the  objects  of  our  beneficence :  such  are 
especially  our  indigent  brethren. 


SECT.  U. 

The  acts  of  the  Will  of  the  human  soul  of  Jesus  Christy  neces' 
sarily  holy^  yet  truly  virtuous ,  praise-worthy,  rewardable^  4^ 

I  have  already  considered  how  Dr.  Whitby  insists  upon 
it,  that  a  freedom  not  only  fi-om  co-action  but  necessity,  is 
requisite  either  to  virtue  or  vice,  praise  or  dispraise,  rewam  or 
punishment.  He  also  insists  on  the  same  freedom  as  abso* 
lutely  requisite  to  a  person  being  the  subject  of  a  law,  of 
precepts,  or  prohibitions ;  in  the  book  before-mentioned,  (p. 
301,  314,  3-28,  339,  340,  341,  342,  347,  361,  373,  410.)  And 
of  nromises  and  threatenings,  (p.  298,  301,  305,  311,  339,  340, 
363.)     And  as  requisite  to  a  statr  of  trial,  p.  297,  &c. 

Now  therefore,  with  an  eye  to  these  things,  I  would  en- 
quire into  the  moral  conduct  and  practices  of  our  Lord  Jesus 
Christ,  which  he  exhibited  in  his  human  nature,  in  his  state  of 
humiliation.  And  first,  I  would  shew,  that  his  holy  behaviour 
was  necessary  ;  or  that  it  was  impossible  it  should  be  otherwise, 
than  that  He  should  behave  himself  hohly,  and  that  he  should 
be  perfectly  holy  in  each  individual  act  of  his  life.  And  second' 
ly,  that  his  holy  behaviour  was  properly  of  the  nature  oi  virtue, 
and  was  worthy  of  praise  ;  and  that  he  was  the  subject  of  law, 
precepts  or  commands,  promises  and  rewards  ;  and  that  he  was 
in  a  state  of  trial. 

1.  It  was  impossible,  that  the  Acts  of  the  Will  of  Christ's 
human  soul  should,  in  any  instance,  degree  or  circumstance,  be 
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otherwise  than  holy,  and  agreeable  to  God^s  nature  and  will. 
The  followin£  things  make  this  evident. 

1.  God  had  promised  so  effectually  to  preserve  and  uphold 
Him  by  his  Spirit,  under  all  his  temptations,  that  he  could  not 
fail  of  the  end  for  which  he  came  into  the  world ;  but  he  would 
haYe  failed,  had  he  fallen  into  sin.  We  have  such  a  promise, 
(Isai.  zliii.  1,  2, 3,  4.)  ^^  Behold  my  Ser\'ant,  whom  I  uphold  ; 
mine  Elect,  in  whom  my  soul  delighteth  :  I  have  put  my  Spi- 
rit upon  him  :  He  shall  bring  forth  judgment  to  the  Gentiles  : 
He  shall  not  cry,  nor  Hft  up,  nor  cause  his  voice  to  be  heard  in 
the  street. — He  shall  bring  forth  judgment  unto  truth.  He 
shall  not  fail,  nor  be  discouraged,  till  He  have  set  judgment  in 
the  earth  ;  and  the  isles  shall  wait  his  law.^'  This  promise  of 
God^s  Spirit  put  upon  Him,  and  his  not  crying  and  lifting  up 
his  voice,  4^.  relates  to  the  time  of  Christ^s  appearance  on 
earth  ;  as  is  manifest  from  the  nature  of  the  promise,  and  also 
the  application  of  it  in  the  New  Testament,  {Matt.  xii.  18.) 
And  the  words  imply  a  promise  of  his  being  so  upheld  by 
God*s  Spirit,  that  he  should  be  preserved  from  sin ;  particularly 
from  pride  and  vainglory  ;  and  from  being  overcome  by  any 
temptations  he  should  be  under  to  affect  the  glory  of  this 
world,  the  pomp  of  an  earthly  prince,  or  the  applause  and 

C raise  of  men :  and  that  he  should  be  so  upheld,  that  he  should 
y  no  means  fail  of  obtaining  the  end  of  his  coming  into  the 
world,  of  bringing  forth  judgment  unto  victory,  and  establish- 
ing his  kingdom  of  ^ace  in  the  earth.  And  in  the  following 
verses,  this  promise  is  confirmed,  vvith  the  greatest  imaginable 
solemnity.  **  Thus  saith  the  Lord,  he  that  created  the  hea- 
vens, and  stretched  them  out ;  He  that  spread  forth  «he  earth, 
and  that  which  cometh  out  of  it  ;  He  that  giveth  breath  unto 
the  people  upon  it,  and  spirit  to  them  that  walk  therein  :  I  the 
Lord  have  called  thee  in  righteousness,  and  will  hold  thine 
hand  ;  and  will  keep  thee,  and  give  thee  for  a  Covenant  of  the 
people,  for  a  Light  of  the  Gentiles,  to  open  the  blind  eyes,  to 
bring  out  the  prisoners  from  the  prison,  and  them  that  sit  in 
darkness  out  of  the  prison-house*  I  am  Jeuovaii,  that  is  my 
name,  &c." 

Very  parallel  with  these  promises  is  another  (Isai,  xlix.  7, 
8, 9.^  which  also  has  an  apparent  respect  to  the  time  of  Christ's 
humiliation  on  earth. — ^*'  Thus  saith  the  Lord,  the  Redeemer  of 
Israel,  and  his  Holy  One,  to  him  whom  man  despiseth,  to  him 
whom  the  nation  abhorretli,  to  a  servant  of  rulers ;  kings  shall 
see  and  arise,  princes  also  shall  worship  ;  because  of  the  Lord 
that  is  faithfiil,  and  the  Holy  One  of  Israel,  and  he  shall  choose 
thee.  Thus  saith  the  Lord,  in  an  acceptable  time  have  I  heard 
thee  ;  in  a  day  of  salvation  have  I  helped  thee  ;  and  I  will  pre- 
serve thee,  and  give  thee  for  a  covenant  of  the  peoplo.  to  ostu- 
Wish  the  earth,  ^c." 

VOL.  II.  1^ 
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And  in  hcd,  1.  5 — 6.  we  have  the  Messiah  expressing  his 
assurance  that  God  would  help  him,  by  so  opening  his  ear,  orin^ 
dining  his  heart  to  God^s  commandments  that  he  should  not  be 
rebellious,  but  should  persevere,  and  not  apostatize,  or  turn  his 
back :  that  through  God^s  help  he  should  be  immoveable  in  obe- 
dience, under  great  trials  of  reproach  and  suffering ;  setting 
his  face  like  a  flint:  so  that  he  knew  he  should  not  be  ashamed, 
or  frustrated  in  his  design  ;  and  finally  should  be  approved  and 
justified,  as  having  done  his  work  faithfiiUy.  ^  The  Lord  hath 
opened  mine  ear  ;  so  that  I  was  not  rebellious,  neither  turned 
away  my  back  :  I  gave  my  back  to  the  smiters,  and  my  cheeks 
to  them  that  plucked  on  the  hair ;  I  hid  not  my  face  from 
shame  and  spitting.  For  the  Lord  God  will  help  me  ;  there- 
fore shall  I  not  be  confounded  :  therefore  have  I  set  my  &ce  as 
a  flint,  and  I  know  that  I  shall  not  be  ashamed.  He  is  near 
that  justifieth  me  :  who  will  contend  with  me  7  Let  us  stand 
togeUier.  Who  is  mine  adversary  ?  Let  him  come  near  to  me. 
Behold  the  Lord  Grod  will  help  me  :  who  is  he  that  shall  con- 
demn me  ?  Lo,  they  shall  all  wax  old  as  a  garment,  the  moth 
shall  eat  them  up.^^ 

3.  The  same  thin^  is  evident  from  all  the  promises  which 
God  made  to  the  Messiah,  of  his  fiiture  glory,  kingdom,  and 
success,  in  his  oflSce  and  character  of  a  Mediator :  which  gk»y 
could  not  have  been  obtained,  if  his  holiness  had  failed,  and 
he  had  been  guilty  of  sin.  God^s  absolute  promise  makes  the 
things  promised  nece^^orj/ and  their  failing  to  take*  place  ab- 
solutely impossible :  and,  in  like  manner,  it  makes  those  things 
necessary,  on  which  the  thing  promised  depends,  and  without 
wliich  it  cannot  take  effect.  Therefore  it  appears  that  it  was 
utterly  impossible  that  Christ^s  holiness  should  fail  from  such 
absolute  promises  as  these,  (Psal,  ex.  4.)  ^^  The  Lord  hath 
sworn,  and  will  not  repent,  thou  art  a  priest  forever,  after  the 
order  of  Melchizedec."  And  from  every  other  promise  in  that 
psalm,  contained  in  each  verse  of  it.  (And  Psal  ii.  6,  7.)  "  1 
will  declare  the  decree :  The  Lord  hath  said  unto  me,  Thoii 
art  my  son,  this  day  have  1  begotten  thee :  Ask  of  me,  and  I 
will  eive  thee  the  heathen  for  thine  inheritance,  &c."  {Psal. 
xly.  af,  4,  &c.)  "  Gird  thy  sword  on  thy  thigh,  O  most  mighty, 
with  thy  glory  and  thy  majesty  ;  and  in  thy  majesty  ride  pros- 
perously.^' And  so  every  thing  that  is  said  from  thence  to  the 
end  of  the  psalm.  (See  Isai,  iii.  13 — 15.  and  liii.  10—13.) 
And  all  those  promises  which  God  makes  to  the  Messiah,  of 
success,  dominion  and  glory  in  the  character  of  a  Redeemer, 
{Isai,  chap,  xlix.) 

3.  It  was  often  promised  to  the  church  of  God  of  old,  for 
their  comfort,  that  God  would  give  them  a  righteous,  sinless 
Saviour.  (Jer.  xxiii.  5,6.)  *' Behold,  the  days  come,  saith 
rhe  Lord,  that  I  will  raise  up  unto  David  a  righteous  branch  : 
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and  a  king  shall  reign  and  prosper,  and  shall  execute  judgment 
and  justice  in  the  earth.  In  his  days  shall  Judah  be  saved, 
and  Israel  shall  dwell  safely.  And  this  is  the  name  whereby 
He  shall  be  called,  The  Lord  our  righteousness/'  (So  Jer* 
xxxiiL  15.)  I  will, cause  the  branch  of  righteousness  to  grow 
up  unto  David ;  and  he  shall  execute  judgment  and  righteous- 
ness in  the  land/'  (Isai.  xi.  6,  7.)  ^^  For  unto  us  a  child  is 
bom ; — upon  the  throne  of  David  and  of  his  kingdom,  to  order 
it,  and  to  establish  it  with  judgment  and  justice,  from  hence* 
ibrth,  even  for  ever :  the  zeal  of  the  Lord  of  hosts  will  do  this.** 
(Chap.  xi.  1.  &c.)  ^^  There  shall  come  forth  a  rod  out  of  the 
eteBQ  of  Jesse,  and  a  branch  shall  grow  out  of  his  roots ;  and 
the  Spirit  of  the  Lord  shall  rest  upon  him, — ^the  spirit  of 
knowledge,  and  the  fear  of  the  Lord: — with  righteousness 
shall  he  judge  the  poor,  and  reprove  with  equitv : —  Righteous- 
ness shall  l^  the  girdle  of  his  loins,  and  faitfifiuness  the  j^rdle 
of  his  reins."  (Chap.  lii.  13.)  ^^  My  servant  shall  deal  pru- 
dently.** (Chap.  liii.  9.)  *^  Because  he  had  done  no  violence, 
neither  was  guile  found  in  his  mouth.**  If  it  be  impossible 
that  these  promises  should  fail,  and  it  be  easier  for  heaven  and 
earth  to  pass  away,  than  for  one  jot  or  tittle  of  them  to  pass 
away,  then  it  was  impossible  that  Christ  should  commit  any 
sin.— — Christ  himself  signified,  that  it  was  impossible  but  that 
the  things  which  were  spoken  concerning  him,  should  be  fulfill- 
ed. (Luke  xxiv.  44.)  '^  That  all  thin^  must  be  fulfilled,  which 
were  written  in  the  law  of  Moses,  and  in  the  prophets,  and  in 
the  psalms  concerning  mc.**  (Matt.  xxvi.  53, 64.)  ^'  But  how 
then  shall  the  scripture l>e  fulfilled,  that  thus  it  must  be  ?**  (Mark 
xiv.  49.)  ^^  But  the  scriptures  must  be  fulfilled.**  And  so  the 
apostle,  (Acts  i.  16, 17.)  ^^  This  scripture  must  needs  have  been 
fulfilled.'* 

4.  All  the  promises,  which  were  made  to  the  church  of 
old,  of  the  Messiah  as  a  future  Saviour,  from  that  made  to  our 
first  parents  in  paradise,  to  that  which  was  delivered  by  the 
prophet  Malachi^  shew  it  to  be  impossible  that  Christ  should 
not  have  persevered  in  perfect  holiness.  The  ancient  pre- 
dictions given  to  God*s  church,  of  the  Messiah  as  a  Saviour, 
were  of  £e  nature  of  promises ;  as  is  evident  by  the  predic- 
tions themselves,  and  the  manner  of  delivering  them.  But 
they  are  expressly,  and  very  often  ccdled  promises  in  the  New 
Testament ;  (as  in  Luke  i.  54, 55,  72,  73.  Acts  xiii.  32, 33.  Rom. 
i.  1—3.  and  chap.  xv.  8.  Heb.  vi.  13,  &c.)  These  promises 
were  often  made  with  great  solemnity,  and  confirmed  with 
an  oath ;  as  (Gen.  xxii.  16,  17.)  "  By  myself  have  I  sworn, 
saith  the  Lord,  that  in  blessing,  1  will  bless  thee,  and  in  mul- 
tiplying, I  will  multiply  thy  se^  as  the  stars  of  heaven  and 

as  the  sand  which  is  upon  the  sea-shore : And  in  thy  seed 

shall  all  the  nations  of  the  earth  be  blessed.**     (Compare  Luke 
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i.  72,  73.  and  Gcd.  iu.  8,  15, 16.)  The  AposUe  in  Heb.  vL  17, 
18.  speaking  of  this  promise  to  Abraham^  says,  ^Wherein 
God  willing  more  abundantly  to  shew  to  the  heirs  of  promise 
the  immutability  of  his  counsel,  confirmed  it  by  an  oath ;  thai 
hy  two  IMMUTABLE  things,  in  which  it  was  impossible  for 
God  to  lie,  we  might  Jiave  strong  consolation.^^  In  which 
words,  the  necessity  of  the  accomplishment,  or  (which  is  the 
same  thing)  the  impossibility  of  the  contrary,  is  fully  declared* 
So  God  confirmed  the  promise  of  the  Messiah^s  great  salva- 
tion,  made  to  Daoid^  by  an  oath ;  (PsaL  Ixxxix.  3,  4.)  *^  I 
have  made  a  covenant  with  my  chosen,  I  have  sworn  unto 
David  my  servant;  thy  seed  will  1  establish  forever,  and 
build  up  thy  throne  to  all  generations.^^  There  is  nothing  so 
abundantly  set  forth  in  scripture,  as  sure  and  irrefragable,  as 
this  promise  and  oath  to  David.  (See  Pscdm  Luuiix.  34 — 36. 
3  Scan,  xxiii.  5.  Isai.  Iv.  4.  Acts  ii.  29, 30*  and  ziii.  34.)  The 
scripture  expressly  speaks  of  it  as  utterly  inq^ossible  that  this 
promise  and  oath  to  David,  concerning  the  everlasting  domi- 
nion  of  the  Messiah  should  fail*  (Jer.  xxxiii  15,  &c.)  ^  In  those 
days,  and  at  that  time,  I  will  cause  the  Branch  of  Righteous* 
ness  to  grow  up  unto  David. — ^For  thus  saith  the  Lord,  David 
shall  never  want  a  man  to  sit  upon  the  throne  of  the  House  of 
Israel.^^  (Ver.  20, 21.)  ^  If  you  can  break  my  covenant  of  the 
day,  and  my  covenant  of  the  night,  and  that  there  should  not 
be  day  and  night  in  tlieir  season;  then  may  also  my  covenant 
be  broken  with  David  my  servant,  that  He  should  not  have  a 
son  to  reign  upon  his  throne/^  (So  in  ver.  25, 26.^  Thus  abun- 
dant is  the  Scripture  in  representing  how  impossible  it  was,  that 
the  promises  made  of  old  concerning  the  great  salvation  and 
kingdom  of  the  Messiah  should  fail:  which  implies,  that  it  was 
impossible  that  this  Messiah,  the  second  Adam,  the  promised 
seed  of  Abraham  and  of  David,  should  fall  from  his  integrity 
as  the  first  Adam  did. 

5.  All  the  promises  that  were  made  to  the  Church  of  God 
under  the  Old  Testament,  of  the  great  enlargement  of  the 
Church,  and  advancement  of  her  glory  in  the  days  of  the  Gos- 

Eel,  after  the  coming  of  the  Messicdi ;  the  increase  of  her  light, 
berty,  holiness,  joy,  triumph  over  her  enemies,  &c.  of  which 
so  great  a  part  of  tlie  Old  Testament  consists ;  which  are  re- 
peated so  often,  are  so  variously  exhibited,  so  fi-equently  intro- 
duced with  great  pomp  and  solemnity,  and  are  so  abundantly 
sealed  with  typical  and  symbolical  representations ;  I  say  all 
these  promises  imply  that  the  Messiah  should  perfect  the  work 
of  redemption :  and  this  implies,  that  he  should  persevere  in 
the  work,  which  the  Father  had  appointed  Him,  being  in  all 
things  conformed  to  his  Will.  These  promises  were  often  con- 
firmed by  an  oath.  (See  Isai.  liv.  9.  with  the  context;  cAcj?. 
Ixii.  18.)    And  it  is  represented  as  utterly  impossible  that  these 
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Jfomiaes  duMild  fisul.  (Iscu  xlix.  15.  with  the  context,  cAqi.  liv. 
Q.  with  the  context ;  cAop.  IL  4 — 8.  cAop.  xl.  8.  with  the  con- 
text) And  therefore  it  was  impossible^  that  the  Messiah  should 
&ilf  or  commit  sin. 

6.  It  was  impossible  that  the  Messiah  should  fail  of  perse- 
Taring  in  integri^  and  holiness,  as  the  first  Adant  did,  because 
this  would  have  been  inconsistent  with  tlie  promises,  which 
God  made  to  the  blessed  Virgin,  his  mother,  and  to  her  hus- 
band ;  implying,  that  he  should  ''  save  his  people  from  their 
sins,^^  that  God  would  **  give  Him  the  throne  of  his  Father 
David/*  that  he  should  ^  reign  over  the  house  of  Jacob  for 
ever;"  and  that  "  of  his  kingdom  there  shall  be  no  end/' — 
These  promises  were  sure,  and  it  was  impossible  they  should  faiL 
And  therefore  the  Virgin  Mary^  in  trusting  fiilly  to  them,  acted 
reasonably,  having  an  immoveable  foundation  of  her  faith ;  as 
EUxabetk  observes,  (ver.  45)  ^^  And  blessed  is  she  that  believeth; 
for  there  shall  be  a  performance  of  those  things,  which  were 
toU  her  from  the  Lord/' 

7.  That  it  should  have  been  possible  that  Christ  should  sin, 
and  so  fiiil  in  the  work  of  our  redemption,  does  not  consist 
with  the  eternal  purpose  and  decree  of  God,  revealed  in  the 
Scriptures,  that  He  would  provide  salvation  for  fallen  man  in 
and  Dv  Jesus  Christ,  and  that  salvation  should  be  offered  to  sin- 
ners through  the  preaching  of  the  Gospel.  Thus  much  is  im- 
plied in  many  Scriptures,  (as  1  Cor.  ii.  7. — Eph.  i.  4.  5.  and 
chap.  iii.  9 — 11. — 1  Pet.  i.  19, 20.)  Such  an  absolute  decree 
as  this,  Arminians  allow  to  be  signified  in  many  texts ;  their 
election  of  nations  and  societies,  and  general  election  of  the 
Christian  Church,  and  conditional  election  of  particular  per- 
sons, imply  this.  God  could  not  decree  before  the  foundation 
of  the  world,  to  save  all  that  should  believe  in  and  obey  Christ, 
unless  he  had  absolutely  decreed,  that  salvation  should  be  pro- 
vided, and  effectually  wrought  out  by  Christ.  And  since  (as 
the  Armini€ms  themselves  strenuously  maintain,)  a  decree  of 
God  infers  necessity ;  hence  it  became  necessary  that  Christ 
should  persevere  and  actually  work  out  salvation  for  us,  and  that 
he  should  not  fail  by  the  commission  of  sin. 

8.  That  it  should  have  been  possible  for  Christ's  HoUness 
to  &il,  is  not  consistent  with  what  God  promised  to  his  Son, 
befi>re  all  a^s.  For  that  salvation  should  be  offered  to  men, 
through  Chnst,  and  bestowed  on  all  his  faithful  followers,  is  at 
least  implied  in  that  certain  and  infallible  promise  spoken  of  bv 
the  apostle  (Tit.  i.  2.)  ^^  In  hope  of  eternal  life ;  which  Goa, 
that  cannot  lie,  promised  before  the  world  began."  This  does 
not  seem  to  be  controverted  by  Arminians.* 

9.  That  it  should  be  possible  for  Christ  to  fail  of  doing  his 

*  See  Dr.  Wsitbt  on  the  five  Points,  p.  48,  49,  50. 
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Father's  Will,  is  inconsistent  with  the  promise  made  to  the  Fa- 
ther by  the  Son,  the  Logos  that  was  with  the  Father  from 
the  beginning,  before  he  took  the  humcoi  nature :  as  may 
be  seen  in  Psa.  xl.  6—8,  •  compared  with  the  apostle^s  inter- 
pretation, Heb.  X.  5 — 9.)  ^^  Sacrifice  and  offering  thou  didst 
not  desire :  mine  ears  hast  thou  opened,  lor  bored ;)  burnt^ 
offering  and  sin-offering  Thou  hast  not  required.  Then  said  I, 
Lo,  1  come  ;  in  the  volume  of  the  book  it  is  written  of  me,  I 
delight  to  do  thy  Will,  O  my  God,  yea,  thy  law  is  within  mv 
heart/'  Where  is  a  manifest  allusion  to  the  covenant,  which 
the  willing  servant,  who  loved  his  master's  service,  made  with 
his  master,  to  be  his  servant  for  ever,  on  the  day  wherein  he 
had  his  ear  bored  ;  which  covenant  was  probably  inserted  in 
the  public  records,  called  the  Volume  of  the  Book,  by  the 
judges  who  were  called  to  take  cognizance  of  the  transaction ; 
{Exod,  xxi.)  if  the  Logos^  who  was  with  the  Father  before  the 
world,  and  who  made  the  world,  thus  engaged  in  covenant  to 
do  the  Will  of  the  Father  in  the  human  nature,  and  the  promise 
was  as  it  were  recorded,  that  it  might  be  made  sure,  doubtless 
it  was  impossible  that  it  should  fail ;  and  so  it  was  impossible 
that  Christ  should  fail  of  doing  the  Will  of  the  Father  in  the 
human  nature. 

10.  If  it  was  possible  for  Christ  to  have  failed  of  doing  the 
Will  of  his  Father,  and  so  to  have  failed  of  effectually  wonung 
out  redemption  for  sinners,  then  the  salvation  of  all  the  saints 
who  were  saved  from  the  beginning  of  the  world  to  the  death 
of  Christ,  was  not  built  on  a  firm  foundation.  The  Messiah, 
and  the  redemption  which  He  was  to  work  out  by  his  obedience 
unto  death,  was  the  saving  foundation  of  all  that  ever  were 
saved.  Therefore,  if  when  the  Old  Testament  saints  had  the 
pardon  of  their  sins  and  the  favour  of  God  promised  them, 
and  salvation  bestowed  upon  them,  still  it  was  possible  that  the 
Messiah,  when  he  came,  might  commit  sin,  then  all  this  was  on 
a  foundation  that  was  not  firm  and  stable,  but  liable  to  fail ; 
something  which  it  was  possible  might  never  be.  God  did,  as 
it  were,  trust  to  what  his  Son  had  engaged  and  promised  to  do 
in  future  time,  and  depended  so  much  upon  it,  that  He  pro- 
ceeded actually  to  save  men  on  the  account  of  it,  as  though  it 
had  been  already  done.  But  this  trust  and  dependence  of 
God,  on  the  supposition  of  Christ's  being  liable  to  fail  of  doing 
his  Will,  was  leaning  on  a  staff  that  was  weak,  and  might  pos- 
sibly break.  The  saints  of  old  trusted  on  the  promises  rf  a 
future  redemption  to  be  wrought  out  and  completed  by  the 
Messiah,  and  built  their  comfort  upon  it  :  Abraham  saw 
Christ's  Day,  and  rejoiced ;  and  he  and  the  other  Patriarchs 
died  in  the  faith  of  the  promise  of  it.  {Reb.  xL  13.)  But  on 
this  supposition,  their  faith,  their  comfort,  and  their  salvation, 
was  built  on  a  fallible  foundation  ;  Christ  was  not  to  them  **  a 
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tried  Mt&ne^  a  sure  foundation  ;^^  (Isai.  xxviii.  16.)  David  en- 
tirely rested  on  the  covenant  of  God  with  him,  concerning  the 
fiitare  glorious  dominion  and  salvation  of  the  Messiah ;  and 
said  it  was  all  his  salvation,  and  all  his  desire  ,  and  comforts 
himself  that  this  covenant  was  an  '^  everlasting  covenant,  or- 
dered in  all  things  and  sure,'^  (2  Sam.  xxiii.  5.)  But  if  Christ's 
virtue  might  fail,  he  was  mistaken :  his  great  comfort  was  not 
built  so  sure,''  as  he  thought  it  was,  being  founded  entirely 
on  the  determinations  of  the  Free- Will  of  Christ's  human  soul ; 
which  was  subject  to  no  necessity,  and  might  be  determined 
either  one  way  or  the  other.  Also  the  dependence  of  those  who 
**  looked  for  redemption  in  Jerusalem^  and  waited  for  the  conso- 
laiicn  of  Israel^'*'*  (Luke  ii.  25  and  38.)  and  the  confidence  of 
the  disciples  of  Jesus,  who  forsook  all  and  followed  iiim,  that 
they  might  enjoy  the  benefits  of  his  fiiture  kingdom,  were  built 
on  a  sanchr  foundation. 

11.  The  man  Christ  Jesus,  before  he  had  finished  his 
course  of  obedience,  and  while  in  the  midst  of  temptations 
and  trials,  was  abundant  in  positively  predicting  his  own  fii- 
ture glory  in  his  kingdom,  and  the  enlargement  of  his  church, 
the  salvation  of  the  Gentiles  through  him,  &c.  and  in  promises 
of  blessings  he  would  bestow  on  his  true  disciples  in  his  future 
kingdom  ;  on  which  promises  he  required  the  full  dependence 
of  his  disciples.  {John  xiv.)  But  the  disciples  would  have  no 
ground  for  such  dependence,  if  Christ  had  been  liable  to  fail 
m  his  work :  and  Christ  himself  would  have  been  guilty  of 
presumption,  in  so  abounding  in  peremptory  promises  of  great 
things,  which  depended  on  a  mere  contingence ;  viz.  the  de- 
terminations of  his  Free  Will,  consisting  in  a  fi-eedom  ad 
utmmque^  to  either  sin  or  holiness,  standing  in  indifierence, 
and  incident^  in  thnii.c(iinH»  of  fiitnre  instances,  to  go  either  one 
way  or  the  other. 

Thus  it  is  evident,  that  it  was  impossible  that  the  Acts  of  the 
Will  of  the  human  soul  of  Christ  should  be  otherwise  than  holy, 
and  conformed  to  the  Will  of  the  Father ;  or,  in  other  words^ 
they  were  necessarily  so  conformed. 

I  have  been  the  longer  in  the  proof  of  this  matter,  it  be- 
ing a  thing  denied  by  some  of  the  greatest  Arminians^  by  Epis- 
copius  in  particular ;  and  because  I  look  upon  it  as  a  point 
clearly  and  absolutely  determining  the  controversy  between 
Calvinists  and  Arminians^  concerning  the  necessitv  of  such  a 
fi'eedom  of  will  as  is  insisted  on  by  the  latter,  in  order  to  moral 
agency,  virtue,  command  or  prohibition,  promise  or  threaten- 
ing, reward  or  punishment,  praise  or  dispraise,  merit  or  demerit. 
I  now  therefore  proceed, 

II.  To  consider  whether  Christ,  in  his  holy  behaviour  on 
earth,  was  not  thus  a  morcd  agents  subject  to  commands^  pro- 
mises^ 4^. 
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Dr.  Whitbt  very  often  speaks  of  what  he  calls  a  free- 
dom ad  utrumlibet,  without  necessity,  as  requisite  to  law  and 
commands;  and  spealis  of  necessity  as  entirely  inconsistent 
with  injunctions  and  prohibitions.  But  yet  we  read  df  Christ 
being  the  subject  of  his  Father ^s  commands.  {John  x.  lb.  and 
XV.  10.)  And  Christ  tells  us,  that  every  thing  that  he  said  or 
did^  was  in  compliance  with  ^  commandments  he  had  received 
of  the  Father;*^  (John  xii.  49,  50.  and  xiv.  31.)  And  we  often 
read  of  Christ^s  obedience  to  his  Father^s  commands,  {Ram.  v. 
19.  Phil.  ii.  18.  Heb.  v.  8.) 

The  forementioned  writer  represents  promises  offered  as 
motives  to  persons  to  do  their  dntyj  or  a  being  moved  amdm' 
duced  by  promises^,  as  utterly  inconsistent  with  a  state  wherein 
persons  have  not  a  liberty  ad  utrumiibet^  but  are  neccasaiily 
determined  to  one.  (See  particularly,  p.  398,  and  311.)  Bat 
the  thing  which  this  writer  asserts,  is  demonstrably  ndse  if 
the  Christian  religion  be  true.  If  there  be  any  truth  in 
Christianity  or  the  holy  scriptures,  the  man  Christ  Jesus  had 
his  Will  infallibly  and  unalterably  determined  to  good,  and 
that  alone ;  but  yet  he  had  promises  of  glorious  rewards  made 
to  him,  on  condition  of  his  persevering  m,  and  perfectinff  the 
work  which  God  had  appointed  him;  {Isa.  liiL  10,  if,  12. 
Psa.  iL  and  ex.  Isai.  xlix.  7, 8, 9.)  In  Luke  xxiL  28,  )Sd,  Christ 
says  to  his  disciples,  "  Ye  are  they  which  have  continued  with 
me  in  my  temptations ;  and  I  appoint  unto  you  a  kingdom,  as 
my  Father  hath  appointed  unto  me.'^  The  word  most  property 
signifies  to  appoint  by  covenant  or  promise.  The  plain  mean* 
ing  of  Chrises  words  is  this :  ^^  As  you  have  partaken  of  my 
temptations  and  trials,  and  have  been  steadfast,  and  have 
overcome ;  I  promise  to  make  you  partakers  of  my  reward, 
and  to  give  you  a  kingdom ;  as  the  Father  has  promised  me  a 
kingdom  for  continuing  steadfast  and  overcoming  in  those 
trials.^^  And  the  words  are  well  explained  by  those  in  Rev. 
iii.  21.  ^^  To  him  that  overcome th,  will  I  grant  to  sit  with  me 
on  my  throne  ;  even  as  I  also  overcame,  and  am  set  down  with 
niy  Father  in  his  throne.^'  And  Christ  had  not  only  promises 
of  glorious  success  and  rewards  made  to  his  obedience  and 
sufferings,  but  the  scriptures  plainly  represent  him  as  using 
these  promises  for  motives  and  inducements  to  obey  and  Bm- 
fer ;  and  particularly  that  promise  of  a  kingdom  which  the 
Father  had  appointed  him,  or  sitting  with  the  Father  on  his 
throne ;  (as  in  Ueb.  xii.  1,  2.)  *^  Let  us  lay  aside  every  wei^t, 
and  the  sin  which  doth  easily  beset  us,  and  let  us  run  mth 
patience  the  race  that  is  set  before  us,  looking  unto  Jesus  the 
author  and  finisher  of  our  faith ;  who  for  the  joy  that  was  set 
before  him,  endured  the  cross,  despisinff  the  shame^  and  is  set 
down  on  the  right  hand  of  the  throne  of  God/^ 
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And  how  strange  would  it  be  to  hear  any  Christian  assert 
that  the  holy  and  excellent  temper  and  behaviour  of  Jesus 
Ghrist,  and  that  obedience  which  he  performed  under  such 

Scat  trials,  was  not  virtuous  or  praiseworthy  ;  because  his 
ill  was  not  free  ad  utrumque^  to  either  holiness  or  sin,  but 
was  unalterably  determined  to  one ;  that  upon  this  account 
there  is  no  virtue  at  all  in  all  Christ^s  humility,  meekness, 
jpatience,  charity,  forgiveness  of  enemies,  contempt  of  the 
world,  heavenly-mind^ness,  submission  to  the  Will  of  God, 
perfect  obedience  to  his  commands  unto  death,  even  the 
death  of  the  cross,  his  great  compassion  to  the  afflicted,  his 
unparalleled  love  to  mankind,  his  faithfulness  to  God  and 
man  under  such  great  trials;  his  praying  for  his  enemies  even 
when  nailing  him  to  the  cross ;  that  mrtue,  when  applied  to 
these  things  is  bui  an  empty  name ;  that  there  was  no  merit 
hi  any  of  these  things;  that  is,  that  Christ  was  worthy  of 
nothing  at  all  on  account  of  them,  worthy  of  no  reward^  no 
praise,  no  honour  or  respect  from  God  and  man ;  because  his 
Will  was  not  indifferent,  and  free  either  to  these  things  or  tlie 
contrary ;  but  under  such  a  strong  inclination  or  bias  to  the 
thpigt  that  were  excellent,  as  made  it  impossible  that  he  should 
dioote  the  contrary;  that  upon  this  account,  to  use  Dr. 
Warrar^s  language,  it  would  be  sensibly  unreasonabie  that 
the  human  nature  should  be  rewarded  for  any  of  these  things. 
According  to  this  doctrine,  that  creature  who  is  evideady 
set  forth  in  scripture  as  ihefirst-bom  of  every  creaiure^  as  hav- 
ing m  all  things  the  pre-eminence^  and  as  the  highest  of  all 
creatures  in  virtue,  honour,  and  worthiness  of  esteem,  praise 
and  glory,  on  account  of  his  virtue,  is  less  worthy  of  reward  or 
praise,  than  the  very  least  of  saints  ;  yea,  no  more  worthy  than 
a  clock  or  mere  machine  that  is  purely  passive,  and  moved  by 
natural  necessity. 

If  we  judge  by  scriptural  representations  of  things,  we 
have  reason  to  suppose  that  Christ  took  on  him  our  nature, 
and  dwelt  with  us  in  this  world  in  a  suffering  state,  not  only 
to  satisfy  for  our  sins,  but  that  he  being  in  our  nature  and 
circumstances,  and  under  our  trials,  might  be  our  most  fit  and 
proper  example^  leader  and  captain,  in  the  exercise  of  glorious 
and  victorious  virtue,  and  might  be  a  visible  instance  of  the 
glorious  end  and  reward  of  it ;  that  we  might  see  in  him  the 
beauty,  amiableness,  and  true  honour  and  glory,  and  exceed- 
ing benefit,  of  that  virtue,  which  it  is  proper  for  us  human  be- 
ings to  practise  ;  and  might  thereby  learn,  and  be  animated  to 
seek  the  like  glory  and  honour,  and  to  obtain  the  like  glorious 
reward.  (See  Heb.  il  9, — 14,  with  v.  8,  9.  and  xii.  I,  %  S. 
John  XV.  10.  Rom.  viii.  17.  2  Tim.  ii.  11, 12.  1  Pet.  iL  19^20. 
and  iv.  13.)  But  if  there  was  nothing  of  any  virtue  <nr  merit 
or  worthiness  of  any  reward,  glory,  praise,  or  commendation  at 
VOL.  n.  19 
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a]I,  in  all  that  he  did,  because  it  was  all  necessary,  and  he  could 
not  help  it ;  then  how  is  here  any  thing  so  proper  to  animate 
and  incite  us,  free  creatures,  by  patient  cantiniuxnce  in  weUrdO' 
tng^  to  geek  for  honour^  gl<>n/^  ^^  virtue  ? 

God  speaks  of  himself  as  peculiarly  well  pleased  with 
the  righteousness  of  this  distinguished  servant.  (Isai.  xlii.  31,) 
^^  The  Lord  is  well  pleased  for  his  righteousness  sake.^^  The 
sacrifices  of  old  are  spoken  of  as  a  sweet  savour  to  Grod,  but 
the  obedience  of  Christ  as  far  more  acceptable  than  they. 
(Psal.  xl.  6,  7.)  ^^  Sacrifice  and  offering  thou  didst  not  desire : 
Mine  ear  hast  thou  opened  [as  thy  servant  performing  willing 
obedience  ;]  burnt-offering  and  sin-offering  hast  thou  not  re* 
quired  :  then  said  1,  Lo,  I  come  [as  a  servant  that  cheerfully 
answers  the  calls  of  his  master :]  I  delight  to  do  thy  will,  O 
myGod,  and  thy  law  is  within  mine  heart.^^  (Matt  zvii.  5») 
^*  This  is  my  beloved  Son,  in  whom  I  am  well-pleased/^  And 
Christ  tells  us  expressly,  that  the  Father  loves  him  for  that 
wonderfiil  instance  of  his  obedience,  his  voluntary  jrieldiog 
himself  to  death,  in  compliance  with  the  Father^s  command, 
(John  X.  17, 18.)  "  Therefore  doth  my  Father  love  me,  be- 
cause 1  lay  down  my  life  : — No  man  taketli  it  from  me  ;  but 
I  lay  it  down  of  myself— This  commandment  received  1  ojf  my 
Father." 

And  if  there  was  no  merit  in  Christ's  obedience  unto  death, 
if  it  was  not  worthy  of  praise,  and  of  the  most  glorious  rewards, 
the  heavenly  hosts  were  exceedingly  mistaken,  by  the  account 
that  is  given  of  them,  (/Jet?,  v.  8 — 12.)  '^^The  four  beasts  and 
the  four  and  twenty  elders  fell  down  before  the  Lamb,  having 
every  one  of  them  harps,  and  golden  vials  full  of  odours : — and 
they  sung  a  new  son?,  sajring,  Thou  art  worthy  to  take  the 
book,  ;and  to  open  the  seals  thereof ;  for  thou  wast  slain. — 
And  I  beheld,  and  I  heard  the  voice  of  many  angels  round 
about  the  throne,  and  the  beasts,  and  the  ciders,  and  the  num- 
ber of  them  was  ten  thousand  times  ten  thousand,  and  thou- 
sands of  thousands,  saying  with  a  loud  voice,  worthy  is  the 
Lamb  that  was  slain,  to  receive  power,  and  riches,  and  wisdom, 
and  strength,  and  honour,  and  glory,  and  blessing." 

Christ  speaks  of  the  eternal  life  which  he  was  to  receive, 
as  the  reward  of  his  obedience  to  the  Father's  commandments. 
(John  xii.  49, 50.)  "  I  have  not  spoken  of  myself ;  but  the  Fa- 
ther  which  sent  me,  he  gave  me  a  commandment  whatlshouM 
say,  and  what  I  should  speak  :  and  I  know  that  his  command- 
ment is  life  everlasting  :  whatsoever  f  speak  therefore,  even  as 
the  Father  said  unto  me,  so  I  speak." — God  promises  to  divide 
him  a  portion  with  the  great,  &c.  for  his  being  his  righteous 
servant,  for  his  glorious  virtue  under  such  ffreat  trials  and  afflic- 
tions, (Isa.  liii.  II,  12.)  "  He  shall  see  the  travail  of  his  soul 
«nd  be  satisfied  :  by  his  knowlodffo  shall  mv  riffhtcouH  sprrant 
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HMtify  many ;  for  he  shaU  bear  their  iniquities.  Therefore  will 
I  divide  him  a  portion  with  the  great,  and  he  shall  divide  the 
spcMl  with  the  strong,  because  he  hath  poured  out  his  soul  unto 
death.^^  The  scriptures  represent  God  as  rewarding  him  far 
above  all  his  other  servants,  (Phil.  ii.  7—9.)  "  He  took  on  him 
the  form  of  a  servant,  and  was  made  in  the  likeness  of  men : 
and  being  found  in  fashion  as  a  man,  he  humbled  himself,  and 
became  obedient  unto  death,  even  the  death  of  the  cross :  where- 
fore God  also  hath  highly  exalted  him,  and  given  him  a  name 
above  every  name.''  (Psal.  xlv.  7.)  **  Thou  lovest  righteous- 
neas,  and  hatest  wickedness  ;  therefore  God,  thy  God,  hath 
anointed  thee  with  the  oil  of  gladness  above  thy  fellows/' 

There  is  no  room  to  pretend,  that  the  glorious  benefits 
bestowed  in  consequence  of  Christ's  obedience,  are  not  pro* 
perly  of  the  nature  of  a  reward.  What  is  a  reward,  in  the 
most  proper  sense,  but  a  benefit  bestowed  in  consequence  of 
somediing  morally  excellent  in  quality  or  behaviour,  in  testi- 
mony of  well-pleasedness  in  that  moral  excellency,  and  of 
respect  and  favour  on  that  account  ?  If  we  consider  the  nature 
of  a  reward  most  strictly,  and  make  the  utmost  of  it,  and  add 
to  the  things  contained  in  this  description  proper  merit  or 
worthiness,  and  the  bestowment  of  the  benefit  in  consequence 
<X  a  promise  ;  still  it  will  be  found,  there  is  nothing  belonging 
to  it  but  what  the  scripture  most  expressly  ascribes  to  the 
glory  bestowed  on  Christ,  after  his  sufferings ;  as  appears 
from  what  has  been  already  observed  :  there  was  a  glorious 
benefit  bestowed  in  consequence  of  something  morally  ex- 
cellent, being  called  Righteousness  and  Obedience  ;  there  was 
great  favour,  love,  and  well  pleasedness,  for  this  righteousness 
and  obedience,  in  the  bestower  ;  there  was  proper  merit,  or 
worthiness  of  the  benefit,  in  the  obedience  ;  it  was  bestowed 
b  fiilfilment  of  promises,  made  to  that  obedience  ;  and  was 
bestowed  therefore^  or  because  he  had  performed  that  obedi- 
ence. 

I  may  add  to  all  these  things,  that  Jesus  Christ,  while  here 
in  the  flesh,  was  manifestly  in  a  state  of  trial.  The  last  Adam^ 
as  Christ  is  called,  (1  Cor.  xv.  45.  Rom.  v.  14.)  taking  on  him 
the  human  nature,  and  so  the  form  of  a  servant,  and  being 
under  the  law  to  stand  and  act  for  us,  was  put  into  a  state  of 
trial,  as  the  first  Adam  was. — Dr.  Whitby  mentions  these 
three  things  as  evidences  of  persons  being  in  a  state  of  trial 
(on  the  Five  Points,  p.  289,  299.)  namely,  their  afilictions  be- 
ine  spoken  of  as  their  trials  or  temptations,  their  being  the 
subjects  of  promises,  and  their  bemg  exposed  to  Satan's 
temptations.  But  Christ  was  apparently  the  subject  of  each 
of  these.  Concerning  promises  made  to  him,  1  have  spoken 
already.  The  difiiculties  and  afflictions  he  met  with  m  the 
course  of  his  obedience,  are  called  his  temptations  or  trials, 
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(Luke  xxii.  28.)  « Ye  arc  they  which  have  continued  with 
me  in  my  temptations  or  trials."  (Heb.  ii.  18.)  "  For  in  that 
he  himself  hath  suffered,  being  tempted  [or  tried]  he  is  aUe 
to  succour  them  that  are  tempted."  And  (chap.  iv.  15.)  "We 
have  not  an  high-priest,  which  cannot  be  touched  with  the 
feeling  of  our  infirmities ;  but  was  in  all  points  tempted  like 
as  we  are,  yet  without  sin."  And  as  to  his  being  tempted  by 
Satem^ii  is  what  none  will  dispute. 


SECT.  III. 

The  cage  of  guch  as  are  gwen  up  of  God  fo  Sin^  and  of  fallen 
Man  m  general^nroves  moral  Necessity  and  Inabiluy  to  be 
consistent  with  Blameworthiness, 

Dr.  Whitbt  asserts  freedom,  not  only  fi'om  coaction«  but 
oecessity,  to  be  essential  to  any  thing  deserving  the  name  of 
SID,  and  to  an  action  being  culpable;  in  these  words,  (Dio- 
coarse  on  Five  Points,  edit  3.  p.  348.)  ^  If  they  be  thus  ne- 
cessitated, then  neither  their  sins  of  omission  or  commissioii 
could  deserve  that  name :  it  being  essential  to  the  nature  of 
sin,  according  to  St  Austin^s  definition,  that  it  be  an  action 
a  quo  Uberum  est  abstinere.  Three  things  seem  plainly  ne« 
cessary  to  make  an  action  or  omission  culpable ;  1.  That  it  be 
in  our  power  to  perform  or  forbear  it :  for,  as  Orioem,  and  all 
the  Fathers  say,  no  man  is  blameworthy  for  not  doing  what  he 
conld  not  do."  And  elsewhere  the  doctor  insists,  that  **  when 
'any  do  evil  of  necessity,  what  they  do  is  no  vice,  that  they  are 
guilty  of  no  fault,*  are  worthy  of  no  blame,  dispraise,!  or  dis- 
honour,! but  are  unblameable."§ 

If  these  things  are  true,  in  Dr.  Whitby^s  sense  of  Ne- 
cessity, they  will  prove  all  such  to  be  blameless,  who  are  given 
up  of  God  to  sin,  in  what  they  commit  after  tliey  are  thus 

given  up That  there  is  such  a  thin^  as  men  being  judicially 

given  up  to  sin,  is  certain,  if  the  Scripture  rightly  informs  us  ; 
such  a  thing  being  often  there  spoken  of:  as  in  Psal.  Ixxzi.  12. 
^So  I  gave  them  up  to  their  own  hearts^  lust,  and  they  walked 
in  their  own  counsels."  (Acts  vii.  4Sl.)  "  Then  God  turned, 
and  gave  them  up  to  worship  the  host  of  heaven."  (Rom.  i.  24.) 
**  Wherefore,  God  also  gave  them  up  to  uncleanness,  through 
the  lusts  of  their  own  hearts,  to  disnonour  their  own  bodies 
between  themselves."  (Ver.  26.)  "  For  this  cause  God  gave 
them  up  to  vile  affections."    (Ver.  28.)  ^'  And  even  as  they  did 

*  IK0cour80  on  the  Five  Points,  p.  347,360, 361, 377, 1 303, 326, 3S9,  amlBiuir 
oliber  {daces.  }  371.  <  304,  361. 
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not  like  to  retcLin  God  in  their  knowledge,  God  gave  tbem  over 
lo  a  reprobate  mind,  to  do  those  things  that  are  not  conve- 
oieBi.^^ 

It  is  needless  to  stand  particularly  to  inquire,  what  God^s 
^  8<^'iog  vnen  up  to  their  own  hearts^  lusts^^  signifies ,  it  is  suf- 
ficient to  observe,  that  hereby  is  certainly  meant  God  so 
ordoing  or  disposing  things,  in  some  respect  or  other,  either 
by  doing  or  forbearing  to  do,  as  that  the  consequence  shoukl 
be  men  continuing  in  their  sins.  So  much  as  men  are  given  up 
Co,  so  much  is  the  consequence  of  their  being  given  up,  whe* 
ther  that  be  less  or  more.  If  God  does  not  order  things  so, 
by  action  or  permission,  that  sin  will  be  the  consequence,  then 
the  event  proves  that  they  are  not  given  up  to  that  consequence* 
If  good  be  the  consequence,  instead  of  evil,  then  Grod's  mercy 
is  to  be  acknowledged  in  that  good ;  which  mercy  must  be 
contrary  to  God^s  judgment  in  giving  up  to  eviL  If  the  event 
must  prove,  that  tiiey  are  given  up  to  evil  as  the  consequence, 
then  the  persons  who  are  the  subjects  of  this  judgment, 
must  be  the  subjects  of  such  an  event,  and  so  the  event  is  ne- 
cessary. 

If  not  only  coaction^  but  all  necessity^  will  prove  men 
blameless,  then  Judas  was  blameless,  after  Christ  had  given 
him  over,  and  had  already  declared  his  certain  damnation,  and 
that  he  should  verily  betray  him.  He  was  guilty  of  no  sin  in 
betraying  his  Master,  on  this  supposition  ;  though  his  so  doing 
is  spoken  of  by  Christ  as  the  most  aggravated  sin,  more 
heinous  than  the  sin  of  Pilate  in  crucijfying  him.  And  the 
Jews  in  Egypt,  in  Jeremiah^s  time,  were  guilty  of  no  sin  in 
their  not  worshipping  the  true  God,  after  Grod  had  ^*  sworn  by 
his  great  name,  that  his  name  should  be  no  more  named  in  the 
mouth  of  any  man  of  Judah,  in  all  the  land  of  Egypt.^^  (Jer. 
xliv.  26.) 

Dr.  Whitby  (Disc,  on  Five  Points,  p.  302, 303)  denies, 
that  men  in  this  world  arc  ever  so  given  up  by  God  to  sin, 
that  their  wills  should  be  necessarily  determined  to  evil; 
though  he  owns,  that  hereby  it  may  become  exceeding  diffictdt 
for  men  to  do  good,  having  a  strong  bent  and  powerful  incli- 
nation to  what  is  evil. — But  if  we  should  allow  the  case  to  be 
just  as  he  represents,  the  judgment  of  giving  up  to  sin  will  no 
better  agree  with  his  notions  of  that  liberty,  which  is  essen- 
tial to  praise  or  blame,  than  if  we  should  suppose  it  to  render 
the  avoiding  of  sin  impossible.  For  if  an  impossibility  of  avoid- 
ing sin  wholly  excuses  a  man ;  then  for  the  same  reason,  its 
being  difficult  to  avoid  it  excuses  him  in  part ;  and  this  just 
in  proportion  to  the  degree  of  difficulty. — If  the  influence  of 
moral  impossibility  or  inability  be  the  same  to  excuse  per- 
sons in  not  doing,  or  not  avoiding  any  thing,  as  that  of  naturcd 
inability,  (which  is  supposed)  then  undoubtedly,  in  like  man- 
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ner,  moral  difficulty  has  the  same  influence  to  excuse  with 
ncAural  difficuUy.  But  a]I  allow,  that  natural  impossibility 
wholly  excuses,  and  also  that  natural  difficulty  excuses  in  part, 
and  makes  the  act  or  omission  less  blameable  in  propor- 
tion to  the  difficulty.  AU  natural  difficulty^  according  to  the 
plainest  dictates  of  the  light  of  nature,  excuses  in  some  de- 
gree, so  that  the  neglect  is  not  so  blameable  as  if  there  had 
been  no  difficulty  in  the  case :  and  so  the  greater  the  difficulty 
is,  still  the  more  excusable,  in  proportion  to  the  increase  of 
the  difficulty.  And  as  natural  impossibility  wholly  excuses 
and  excludes  all  blame,  so  the  nearer  the  dimculty  approaches 
to  impossibility,  still  the  nearer  a  person  is  to  blamelessness  in 
proportion  to  that  approach.  And  if  the  case  of  moral  impos- 
sibility  or  necessity  be  just  the  same  with  fuUural  necessity  or 
coaction,  as  to  its  influence  to  excuse  a  neglect,  then  also,  for 
the  same  reason,  the  case  of  natural  difficulty  does  not  differ 
in  influence  to  excuse  a  neglect,  from  moral  difficulty  arising 
from  a  strong  bias  or  bent  to  evil,  such  as  Dr.  Whitbt  owns 
in  the  case  of  those  that  are  given  up  to  their  own  hearts^  lusts* 
So  that  the  fault  of  such  persons  must  be  lessened,  in  propor- 
tion to  the  difficulty  and  approach  to  impossibility.  If  ten 
degrees  of  moral  difficulty  make  the  action  quite  impossible, 
and  so  wholly  excuse,  then  if  there  be  nine  degrees  of  difli- 
culty,  the  person  is  in  great  part  excused,  and  is  nine  degrees 
in  ten  less  blameworthy,  than  if  there  had  been  no  difliculty 
at  all ;  and  he  has  but  one  degree  of  blameworthiness.  The 
reason  is  plain,  on  Arminian  principles  ;  viz.  because  as  diffi.- 
culty,  by  antecedent  bent  and  bias  on  the  will,  is  increased, 
liberty  of  indiflference,  and  self-determination  in  the  will,  is 
diminished  :  so  much  hindrance,  impediment  is  there,  in  the 
way  of  the  will  acting  freely  by  mere  self-determination. — 
And  if  ten  degrees  of  such  hindrance  take  away  all  such 
liberty,  then  nine  degrees  take  away  nine  parts  in  ten,  and 
leave  but  one  degree  of  liberty.  And  therefore  there  is  but 
one  degree  of  blameableness,  oBtcris  paribus^  in  the  neglect ; 
the  man  being  no  further  blameable  in  what  he  does,  or 
neglects,  than  he  has  liberty  in  that  afi*air ;  for  blame  or 
praise  (say  they)  arises  wholly  from  a  good  use  or  abuse  of  li- 
berty. 

From  all  which  it  follows,  that  a  strong  bent  and  bias  one 
way,  and  difficulty  of  going  the  contrary,  never  causes  a  per- 
son to  be  at  all  more  exposed  to  sin,  or  any  thing  blameable  : 
because,  as  the  difficulty  is  increased,  so  much  the  less  is 
required  and  expected.  Though  in  one  respect  exposedness 
to  sin  is  increased,  viz,  by  an  increase  of  exposedness  to  the 
evil  action  or  omission ;  yet  it  is  diminished  in  another  respect 
to  balance  it ;  namely,  as  the  sinfulness  or  blameableness  of 
the  action  or  omission  is  diminished  in  the  same  proportion.-^ 
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So  that,  on  the  whole,  the  affair,  as  to  ezposedness  to  guilt  or 
blame,  is  left  just  as  it  was. 

To  illustrate  this,  let  us  suppose  a  scale  of  a  balance  to  be 
intelligent,  and  a  free  agent,  and  indued  with  a  self-moving 
power,  by  virtue  of  which  it  could  act  and  produce  effects  to 
a  certain  degree,  e^.  gr.  to  move  itself  up  or  down  with  a 
force  equal  to  a  weight  of  ten  pounds ;  and  that  it  might 
therefore  be  required  of  it,  in  ordinary  circumstances,  to  move 
itself  down  with  that  force ;  for  which  it  has  power  and  fiiU 
liberty,  and  therefore  would  be  blameworthy  if  it  failed  of  it. — 
But  then  let  us  suppose  a  weight  of  ten  pounds  to  be  put  in 
the  opposite  scale,  which  in  force  entirely  counter-balances 
its  self-moving  power,  and  so  renders  it  impossible  for  it  to 
move  down  at  all ;  and  therefore  wholly  excuses  it  from  any 
such  motion.  But  if  we  suppose  there  to  be  only  nine  pounds 
in  the  opposite  scale,  this  renders  its  motion  not  impossible, 
hut  yet  more  difficult ;  so  that  it  can  now  only  move  down 
widt  the  force  of  one  pound  :  but  however,  this  is  all  that  is 
required  of  it  under  these  circumstances ;  it  is  wholly  excused 
fiom  nine  parts  of  its  motion  :  and  if  the  scale  under  these 
circumstances  neglect  to  move  and  remain  at  rest,  all  that  it 
will  be  blamed  for,  will  be  its  neglect  of  that  one  tenth  part 
of  its  motion ;  for  which  it  had  as  much  liberty  and  advantage, 
ts  in  usual  circumstances  it  has  for  the  greater  motion  which 
in  such  a  case  would  be  required.  So  that  this  new  difficulty 
does  not  at  all  increase  its  exposcdncss  to  any  thing  blame- 
worthy. 

And  thus  the  very  supposition  of  difficulty  in  the  way  of 
a  man^s  duty  or  proclivity  to  sin,  through  a  being  given  up  to 
hardness  of  heart,  or  indeed  by  any  other  means  whatsoever, 
is  an  inconsistence  according  to  Dr.  Whitby's  notions  of  liberty, 
virtue  and  vice,  blame  and  praise.  The  avoiding  of  sin  and 
blame,  and  the  doing  of  what  is  virtuous  and  praiseworthy, 
must  be  always  equally  easy. 

Dr.  Whitby's  notions  of  liberty,  obligation,  virtue,  sin, 
&c.  led  him  into  another  great  inconsistence.  He  abundantly 
insists  that  necessity  is  inconsistent  with  the  nature  of  sin  or 
fault  He  says  in  the  forementioned  treatise,  (p.  14.)  Who 
can  blame  a  person  for  doing  what  he  could  not  help?  -And 
(p.  15.)  It  being  sensibly  unjust^  to  punish  any  man  for  doing 
that  which  was  never  in  his  power  to  avoid.  And  (p.  341.)  to 
confirm  his  opinion,  he  quotes  one  of  the  Fathers,  saying. 
Why  doth  God  command  if  man  hath  not  free  will  and  poiver 
to  obey?  And  again,  in  the  same  and  next  page,  Who 
will  not  cry  out  that  it  is  folly  to  command  him  that  hath  not 
liberty  to  io  wliat  is  commanded ;  and  that  it  is  un^tst  to  con- 
demn him  that  has  it  not  in  his  power  to  do  what  %s  required  ? 
\nd  (p.  373.)  he  citc<<  nnnther  saying,  A  law  is  given  to  him 
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thai  can  turn  to  both  parts  ^  t.  e.  obey  or  transgress  it :  hut  no 
law  can  be  against  htm  who  is  bound  by  nature. 

And  yet  the  game  Dr.  Whitby  asserts,  that  fallen  Man  is 
not  able  toperform  perfect  obedience.  In  p.  165,  he  has  these 
words.  *^  The  nature  of  Adam  had  power  to  continue  inno- 
cent and  without  sin  ;  whereas,  it  is  certain  our  nature  noTer 
had.^^  But  if  we  have  not  power  to  continue  innocent  and  with- 
out Sin,  then  Sin  is  not  inconsistent  with  Necessity,  and  we 
may  be  sinful  in  that  wliich  we  have  not  power  to  avoid ;  and 
those  things  cannot  be  true  which  he  asserts  elsewhere,  namely, 
*^That  if  we  be  necessitated,  neither  Sins  of  omission  nor 
commission  would  deserve  that  namc.^^  (p.  348.)  If  we  have 
it  not  in  our  power  to  be  innocent,  then  we  have  it  not  in  our 
power  to  be  blameless :  and  if  so,  we  are  under  a  Necessity  of 
beinff  blameworthy.  And  how  does  this  consist  with  what  he 
so  often  asserts,  that  necessity  is  inconsistent  with  blame  or 
praise  T  If  we  have  it  not  in  our  power  to  perform  perfect  obe- 
dience to  all  the  commands  of  God,  then  we  are  under  a  Neces- 
sity of  breaking  some  commands  in  some  degree ;  having  no 
power  to  perform  so  much  as  is  commanded.  And  if  so,  why 
does  he  cry  out  of  the  unreasonableness  and  folly  of  command- 
ing beyond  what  men  have  power  to  do  ? 

Arminians  in  general  are  very  inconsistent  with  them- 
selves, in  what  they  say  of  the  inability  of  fallen  Man  in  this 
respect.  They  strenuously  maintain,  that  it  would  be  unjust 
in  God  to  require  any  thing  of  us  beyond  our  present  power 
and  ability  to  perform ;  and  also  hold  that  we  are  now  unable 
to  perform  perfect  obedience,  and  that  Christ  died  to  satisfy 
for  the  imperfections  of  our  obedience^  and  has  made  way  that 
our  imperfect  obedience  might  be  accepted  instead  of  perfect : 
wherein  they  seem  insensibly  to  run  themselves  into  the  gross- 
est inconsistence.  For,  (as  I  have  observed  elsewhere)  *^  they 
hold  that  God,  in  mercy  to  mankind,  has  abolished  that  rigor- 
ous constitution  or  law  that  they  were  under  originally,  and 
instead  of  it  has  introduced  a  more  mild  constitution,  and  put  us 
under  a  new  law,  which  requires  no  more  than  imperfect  sin- 
cere obedience,  in  compliance  with  our  poor  infirm  impotent 
circumstances  since  the  fall." 

Now  how  can  these  things  be  made  consistent  ?  1  would 
ask,  of  what  law  are  these  imperfections  of  our  obedience  a 
breach  ?  If  they  are  a  breach  of  no  law  that  we  were  ever 
under,  then  they  are  not  Sins.  And  if  they  be  not  Sins,  what 
need  of  Christ  dying  to  satisfy  for  them  ?  But  if  they  are  Sins, 
and  the  breach  of  some  law,  what  law  is  it?  They  cannot  be  a 
breach  of  their  new  law,  for  that  requires  no  other  than  im- 
perfect obedience,  or  obedience  with  imperfections :  and 
therefore  to  have  obedience  attended  with  imperfections,  is  no 
breach  of  it ;  for  it  is  as  much  as  it  requires.    Aijd  they  cannot 
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be  a  breach  of  their  old  law :  for  that,  they  say,  19  entirely 
abolished ;  and  we  never  were  under  it. — They  say  it  would 
not  be  just  in  God  to  require  of  us  perfect  obedience,  because 
it  would  not  be  just  to  require  more  than  we  can  perform,  or  to 
pmubb  us  for  failing  of  it.  And,  therefore,  by  their  own 
schenie,  the  imperfections  of  our  obedience  do  not  deserve  to 
be  punishecL  What  need  therefore  of  Christ  dying  to  satisfy 
for  tbem  ?  What  need  of  his  suffering  to  satisfy  for  that  which 
«  no  fault,  and  in  its  own  nature  deserves  no  suffering  ?  What 
need  of  Christ  dying,  to  purchase  that  our  imperfect  ob^i- 
enee  abould  be  accepted,  when,  according  to  their  scheme,  it 
would  be  unjust  in  itself,  that  any  other  obedience  than  imper* 
fed  should  be  required  ?  What  need  of  Christ  dying  to  make 
way  for  God^s  acc^ting  of  such  obedience,  as  it  would  be 
oqust  10  him  not  to  accept  7  Is  there  any  need  of  Christ  dy- 
iiig,  to  |>revail  with  God  not  to  do  unrighteously  ? — ^If  it  be  said 
that  Christ  died  to  satisfy  that  old  law  for  us,  that  so  we  might 
not  be  under  it,  but  that  there  might  be  room  for  our  being  un- 
der a  more  mild  law ;  still  I  would  inquire,  what  need  of  Christ 
dving,  that  we  might  not  be  under  a  law,  which  (bv  their  prin- 
cmles)  it  would  be  in  itself  unjust  that  we  should  be  under, 
wnether  Christ  had  died  or  no,  because,  in  our  present  state,  we 
•re  not  able  to  keep  it  ? 

So  the  Arminians  are  inconsistent  with  themselves,  not  only 
in  what  they  sa^  of  the  need  of  Christ^s  satisfaction  to  atone 
for  those  imperfections  which  we  cannot  ayoid,  but  also  in  what 
they  say  of  the  grace  of  God,  granted  to  enable  men  to  per- 
form the  sincere  obedience  of  the  new  law.  ^^  I  grant  indeed 
(says  Dr.  Stebbing*)  that  by  reason  of  original  Sin,  we  are  ut- 
terly disabled  for  the  performance  of  the  condition,  without  new 
grace  from  God.  But  I  say,  then,  that  he  gives  such  a  grace  to 
all  of  us,  by  which  the  performance  of  the  condition  is  truly 
possible  ;  and  upon  this  ground  he  may,  and  doth  most  right- 
eously require  it.^^  If  Dr.  Stebbino  intends  to  speak  properly, 
hy  grace  he  must  mean  that  assistance  which  is  of  grace,  or  of 
&ee  favour  and  kindness.  But  yet  in  the  same  place  he  speaks 
of  it  as  very  unreasoncAle^  unjust^  and  crueU  for  God  to  require 
that  as  the  condition  of  pardon,  that  is  become  impossible  by 
original  Sin.  If  it  be  so,  what  grace  is  there  in  giving  assist- 
ance and  ability  to  perform  the  condition  of  pardon  ?  Or  why 
is  that  called  by  the  name  of  grace,  that  is  an  absolute  debt, 
which  God  is  bound  to  bestow,  and  which  it  would  be  unjust . 
and  cruel  in  Him  to  withhold,  seeing  he  requires  thai  as  the  con- 
dition of  pardon^  which  he  cannot  perform  without  it  ? 

♦  Treatise  of  the  OperalionB  of  the  Spirit.    2  ciiit.  p.  HJ.  lir.  * 

VOL,  J?.  ^A) 
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SECT,  IV. 

Command  and  Obligation  to  Obedience^  consistent  loiifft  moral 

Inability  to  obey.* 

It  being  so  much  insisted  on  by  Arminian  writers,  that  ne- 
cessity  is  inconsistent  with  law  or  command,  and  particularly, 

*  The  Bul»iect  of  **  obli^[ation  to  obedience,"  or  moeal  obligation,  though 
expremed  in  the  thle  of  thu  section,  is  not  profenedly  handled,  by  oar  aatfaor, 
either  here  or  in  any  other  part  of  the  worii.  His  piofeseed  object  in  this  (jace 
M  to  prove  that  obligation  to  obey  commands  is  not  weakened  b^  moral  inability. 
But  uiou^  tins  conclusion  is  established  by  many  consideratioii^  yet  the  fMk 
ture  and  grmmda  of  obligation  are  not  pointed  out,  which  might  afibrd  evi- 
dence WHY  moral  obUgotion  is  consistent  with  moral  in&bOiiff  ?  The  subjlect 
is  confessedly  profound ;  but,  peihapa,  the  following  series  of  remaiks  may  con- 
tribute, in  some  degree,  to  assist  our  enquiries,  and  to  bring  them  to  a  satia&c- 
toiy  conclusion. 

1.  Oft%«<ioit,  if  we  regard  the  term,  is  a  binding  power,  or  an  iarrttHMUfiarce^ 
but,  in  r^erence  to  morality  and  voluntaiy  actions,  obligation  is  ezpremre  of  a 
AsupolAcficol  tfuKqMntaMe  coMuttkn  htlwun  cm  snfecedml  enif  a  emHiioA  ;  or  be- 
tween an  end  proposed,  and  the  means  of  obtaining  it.  Thus,  ir  a  mond  a^ent 
would  attain  the  md,  he  is  thUgtA,  or  bound  indispensably^  to  use  the  reqmred 
meant.  And^  on  the  contrary,  vr  a  moral  agent  adopt  a  d^ffiaraU  anteoedent  fiom 
what  is  requireo,  not  only  he  shall  not  attam  to  the  proposed  conaeqiient^  but  s»» 
et&er  consequent  is  to  follow,  indispensably  connectea  with  the  antecedent  actoally 
adoptedjby  a  necessity  of  6onsequence.    Therefore, 

8.  The  cofuemienf,  or  the  end^  which  is  proposiBd  by  the  moral  Governor,  iff 
always  a  supposed  good;  for  it  would  be  unworthy  of  a  governor  wise  voAfood 
to  propose  any  other,  especially  as  the  antecedent  prescribed  and  required  is  in- 
dispensably connected  with  it.  But  if  the  connection  be  broken  by  the  free 
agent,  by  the  adoption  of  an  antecedent  naturally  connected  with  a.  difibrent 
conseouent,  he  then  becomes  mrfural^  obliged,  or  forced,  to  sustain  a  propor- 
tionable evil. 

8.  In  the  system  of  moral  government,  it  is  the  prerogative  of  the  su|>reme 
Governor  to  propose  the  eonaeipSrU  of  the  indispensable  connection ;  and  it  is  the 
part  of  the  moral  agent,  who  m  the  act  of  choice  is  lefl/ree,  to  choose  the  antece- 
dent, which  the  governor  has  objectively  furnished,  and  indispensably  required. 
To  this  choice  he  is  morally^  or  hypothetically  bound,  yet  is  naiaraUy  ficee ;  and  if 
the  required  choice  be  made,  the  good  follows :  but  ir  not,  the  corresponding  evil 
followsk  For  instance ;  if  the  forgiveness  or  sin  be  the  consequent  proposed, 
and  repentance  the  antecedent  required :  the  agent  is  mortdly  bound  to  repent,  but 
nahiraUy  free.  If,  however,  he  break  through  the  moral  bond,  which  is  done  by 
abusing  ms  natural  freedom,  or  continuing  his  wrong  choice,  forgiveness  does  not 
follow,  but  he  stands  exposed  to  the  natural  and  th^-eatened  consequence  of  that 
wronc  choice,  or  impenitence. 

f.  Hence  it  is  obvious,  that  in  the  system  of  providence,  and  the  execution 
of  all  decretive  desLps.  it  is  the  prerogative  of  Uie  Soverdsn  of  the  Universe  to 
e$UibU8h  the  chain  of  all  anteeedents^  and  the  consequents  follow  from  the  nature 
of  thines :  but  in  the  svstera  of  moral  government,  it  is  equally  obvious^  the  re- 
verse takes  place :  for  here  the  supreme  Governor  proposes,  and  eaUMiBkes  objec- 
tively, the  chain  of  eoneequenUf  while  the  moral  agent,  or  the  oblkfee,  establiahee 
cpUmtdly  the  antecedents ;  and  as  the  aetutd  choice  of^  an  antece£nt  is.  such  will 
be  the  achud  conseouence.  When  the  moral  agent  chooses  that  antecedent  which 
in  required,  or  whidi  is  conformable  to  rectitiirae,  the  propose^d  conseouent  is  ob- 
tsfiitd  by  ^  nalQte  df  thinga ;  but  when  that  which  is  not  required,  or  is  no< 
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that  it  is  absurd  to  suppose  God,  by  his  command,  should  require 
that  of  men  which  they  are  unable  to  do ;  not  allowing,  in  this 

conformable  to  rectitude,  is  chosen  for  an  antecedent,  the  evil  consequence  flows 
from  the  same  nature  of  things,  that  is,  from  the  essence  of  eternal  truth. 

5.  lUquired  antecedents  are  either  a  ataU  of  tiumi,  or  voluntary  actum;  ac- 
cording as  the  particular  consequent  proposed  may  be.  For  example,  i£happinea$ 
be  the  end,  or  consequent  proposed,  hoHruaa,  or  a  holy  stale  <ifmmd  is  the  mean,  or 
antecedent  required.  If  we  would  see  the  Lord,  we  must  be  hohf,  or  pure  in  hearif 
by  a  new  birth  unto  righteousness.  U  juetifieaiUm  be  the  end  proposed,  hdiemng 
it  a  mean  required.  For  to  us  righteouenest  shall  be  immded,  if  we  heUeve.  If  a 
sobseqiientySnwuraMe  trealmenl  of  the  obligee  be  the  end  proposed ;  obedieneef  or 
eoofomu^^  to  rule,  is  the  mean  required. 

6.  THien  an  asent  is  said  to  be  obliged  in  or  djf  any  thing  or  consideration, 
that  thing  or  consideration  in  or  by  which  he  is  obliged,  is  to  be  considered  as  the 
CMuefMciif  jtroposed ;  and  the  state  or  act  leading  to  it  is  the  antecedent  required. 
To  be  obhgeo  In  eonscUnee,  in  duty,  m  law.  in  honour,  ^,  expresses  the  end  to  be 
obtained  by  a  certain  state  or  conduct  as  the  mean  or  anteceaent  required.  Thna^ 
fiir  mataiiee^  if  eenjcience  be  saH^Ud,  if  duly  be  discharf^  if  law  be  eonformed  to^ 
or  if  kmomr  be  teettred,  the  required  antecMent  means  must  be  adopteo,  or  sndi 
acts  nuut  be  performed. 

7.  If  the  required  antecedents  be  not  performed,  it  is  manifest  that  the  free 
agoit  haa  voluntarily  established  other  antecedents,  and  the  injurious  eonsequenis 
or  these  last  flow  (as  before  observed)  from  the  nature  of  things ;  wfaidi  conse* 
qoente  wiU  be  similar  or  dissimilar  to  those  proposed  by  the  supreme  GoTemor.  in 
piopofftion  as  the  antecedent  established  voluntarily  by  the  agent,  is  similar  or  oie- 
omilar  to  what  was  required.  Hence  we  may  see  the  true  itendtrd  and  measure 
of  gaQt^  and  of  the  dimrent  gradaHans  of  praise  or  blame. 

8.  Having  considered  the  itaturb  ot  moral  obligation^  let  ns  now  advert  to 
the  svBJXCT  5£  it.  This  enouiry  has  more  immediatdy  for  its  object  the  fiMl(/ice- 
tiMf  of  the  moral  agent,  or  tnose  eonsideraUons  whereby  he  stands  obliged,  in  coor 
tiai&rtiiiction  to  those  boin^  in  the  universe  that  are  not  moral  agents.  An  at- 
taathre  and  long  continued  investigation  of  the  subject  has  taught  us,  that  they 
art  ioduded  in  these  three  particulars :  ( 1. )  A  natural  eapaaiy  of  moral  enjoyment  • 
(1)  A  sufficiency  of  suitable  means.  And  (3.)  A  freedom  mm  compulsion  in  the 
efaoice  of  means- — ^Whatever  being  is  possessed  of  these  qualifications  is  morallT 
obliged ;  for  he  has  a  smUMe  ability  to  establish  his  own  antecedents  as  requirea, 
in  Older  that  the  proposed  consequents  may  follow. 

9.  The firU  <iuafification  is  a  natural  capacitt  of  moral  er^oymenls,  Thie 
belongs  to  no  bein^  that  is  not  a  free  agent :  but  to  every  being  who  is  so,  it  insepa^ 
rthly  belongs.  This,  more  than  any  superior  degree  of  reason,  (however  grea^ 
and  however  forcible  the  influence  from  that  superiority)  constitutes  the  chi^  and 
vwtl  esaenUd  difference  between  men  and  brutes.  That  such  a  eeqtaeiiy  is  an  in- 
dispensably requisite  Qualification,  is  clear.  For  free  agency  necessaruy  impliee 
a  conaeqoent  moral  advantage,  or  a  natural  good  to  be  morally  enjoyed,  either 
e^klicitly  proposed  b^  the  moral  Governor,  or  fiiiriy  implied  in  the  system  of  moral 
government ;  but  this  could  not  be  proposed  if  there  were  no  capacity  of  enjoy- 
ment as  now  stated.  And  this  consequent  advantage  may  properly  be  called  the 
perpetual  enjoyment  of  God,  the  chief  good ;  because  the  eldef  end  of  all  subordi- 
late  enjoyments,  as  well  as  of  all  obedience,  and  the  sum  total  of  all  happiness,  ie 
the  coneciotts  enjoyment  of  dmnefonour  and  exeelUnee. 

10.  The  second  qualification  is  a  stifficieney  of  stdUMe  means.  This  is  indis- 
pensably requisite ;  for  to  require  an  end  while  the  means  are  out  of  the  agent'f 
natk,  or  wkyrUoO^  out  <^  his  power,  and  that  under  the  forfeiture  of  the  Gover- 
nor**  displeasure^  is  of  the  very  essence  of  injustice.  But  the  divine  Governor  ie 
"  a  God  of  truth,  and  without  iniquity  ;  just  and  right  is  he."  And  that  these 
meeiu  ou^t  to  be  st^ffieient  and  stitable  in  their  own  nature  to  attain  the  end :  in 
other  woras,  that  the  antecedents  required  to  be  adopted  by  the  agent,  are  tn/ilU- 
Uy  tmmaeted  with  the  proposed  consequent,  is  equally  plain,  for  the  same  reason 
tiMLt  there  should  be  any  means  at  all.  For  means  m  themsdves  insufficient  and 
unauit^ile  have  no  true  connection  with  the  end  proposed ;  even  as  a  law  in  itsey 
bed,  hae  morally  no  obliging  power. 

11.  The  (Mrd  qualinoatien  is  a  vkkkdom  from  esnifrsinl  md  eompMm  in  the 
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case,  for  any  difference  between  natural  and  moral  Inability ;  I 
would,  therefore,  now  particularly  consider  this  matter. — And 
for  greater  clearness,  I  would  distinctly  lay  down  the  following 

things. 

I.  The  will  itself^  and  not  only  those  adions  which  are 
the  effects  of  the  will,  is  the  proper  object  of  Precept  or  Com- 
mand. That  is,  such  a  state  or  acts  of  men's  wills  are  in 
many  cases  properly  required  of  them  by  Commands ;  and  not 
only  those  alterations  in  the  state  of  their  bodies  or  minds  that 
are  the  consequences  of  volition.  This  is  most  manifest ;  for 
it  is  the  soul  only  that  is  properly  and  directly  the  subject  of 
Precepts  or  Commands  ;  that  only  being  capable  of  receiving 
or  perceivinff  Commands.  The  motions  or  state  of  the  body  are 
matter  of  Command,  only  as  they  are  subject  to  the  soul,  and 
connected  with  its  acts.  But  now  the  soul  has  no  other  facul^ 
whereby  it  can,  in  the  most  direct  and  proper  sense,  consent, 
yield  to,  or  comply  with  any  Command,  but  the  faculty  of  the 

choitt  ofme^M,  or  in  the  voluntary  establiriimont  of  antecedents.  By ''  constraint*' 
•nd  "  compulsiony''  we  mean  a  phyeical  interference  with  the  free  agent  in  hia  ae< 
qf  cAoiee,  in  such  a  sense,  as  that  tne  choice  would  not  be  the  rentdne  ^eei  qf  the 
modhe  ;  or,  that  the  nature  of  the  fruit  should  not  eorrtspcnd  with  the  nature  of  the 
tree ;  but  some  extraneous  force  interposing  would  make  the  nature  of  the  toB* 
tion  to  be  difl^rent  from  the  nature  of  the  mind  or  dispoattion,  which  otherwise 
would  be  its  immediate  cause. 

is.  Divine  influence  is  admitted  to  be  requisite,  in  order  to  prepare  ike  mUU 
of  the  ndnd  for  a  right  choice,  even  as  a  good  tree  is  requisite  for  good  fruit ;  but 
this  is  no  interference  with  the  act  0/  ehciee  itself,  nor  has  it  the  least  tendem^  to 
break  the  connection  between  motive  and  choice,  or  between  the  mind  and  its 
volition.-— Such  i^fiueneey  indeed,  forms  one  glorious  link  of  the  decretive  chain, 
which  the  sovereign  Governor  has  established  as  so  many  antecedents ;  and  a  right 
chaiee,  in  a  free  agent  thus  divinely  influenced,  or  formed  anew,  is  the  unrestrained 
and  unimpellcd  ^ecl  which  follows  by  a  nccesd/y  of  consequence.  In  other  words, 
no  bad  ehUee  can  possibly  follow,  but  by  a  failure  in  the  cauHf  the  mind  or  disposi- 
tion itself. 

IS.  On  this  principle  it  is,  that  the  sovereign  Being  himself  never  errs  in  his 
choice.  The  aouree  from  which  the  act  of  choipe  proceeds  is  perfectly  good,  ^an 
infinitelv  holy  nature)  and  the  connection  between  this  cause  and  the  enect,  which 
is  a  right^  choice,  is  infallibly  and  in  the  nature  of  things  neceraarily  secure. 
Hence  it  is  that  we  never  admit,  or  suspect,  an  error  in  his  choice,  however  jgreat 
his  freedom ;  and  hence  we  have  a  firm  ground  of  confidence,  that  the  Ju^^  of 
the  whole  earth  will  do  right, 

14.  The  three  qualifications  mentioned  belong  toman  useLfruageni;  but  we 
must  not  confound  this  idea  with  that  of  a  aubjeet  ofmord  gooemment  An  infant 
may  be  the  subject  of  government,  both  human  and  divine ;  but  cannot  be,  pro- 
perly speaking,  a  free  agent.  Here  it  follows,  that  the  first  of  the  qualifications 
mentioned  olme  is  essential  to  constitute  a  subject  of  morsZ  government,  in  the  moat 
extensive  sense  of  the  term,  but  in  order  to  constitute  that  class  of  subjects  idio 
are  aUo  free  agents,  the  other  two  are  essential. 

'  15.  When  these  three  qualifications  are  found  in  any  free  agent,  noCMng  more 
is  requisite  to  constitute  miral  obligatUm,  An  end  is  proposed— ifiMSU  firmly  con- 
nected with  that  end  are  afforded,  and  required  to  be  used — these  means  are  phy* 
sinllv  in  the  power  of  the  a|;ent — ^who  is  vlaofree  from  all  constraint  and  oompoi- 
sion  in  his  od  </  choice,  If^these  qualifications  are  not  sufficient  numdhf  to  voagt^ 
we  are  fiilly  persuaded  nothing  can  be  sufficient. — ^As  to  the  notion,  that  msrwl 
nbUUff  is  necessary  to  constitute  moral  oblisation,  which  is  maintained  alike  by 
anany  Arminians  and  most  Antinomian&  (tor  extremes  will  sometimes  meet)  our 
anthor  idnmdantly  demonstrates  its  futility  and  abswd  contradictiont. — W, 
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wiO  ;  and  it  is  by  this  faculty  only,  that  the  soul  can  directly 
disobey,  or  refuse  compliance  :  for  the  very  notions  of  consent" 
inffj  ytddmg^  accepting^  complying^  refusing^  rejecting^  &c.  are^ 
accordii^  to  the  meaning  of  the  terms,  nothing  but  certain  acts 
of  the  wilL  Obedience,  m  the  primary  nature  of  it,  is  the  sub- 
mitting and  yielding  of  the  will  of  one  to  the  will  of  another. 
Disobedience  is  the  not  consenting,  not  complying  of  the  will  of 
the  commanded,  to  the  manifested  will  of  the  commander.  Other 
acta  that  are  not  the  acts  of  the  will,  as  certain  motions  of  the 
body  and  alterations  in  the  soul,  are  Obedience  or  Disobedi- 
ence only  indirectly,  as  they  are  connected  with  the  state  or  ac- 
ti<»i8  of  the  wiU  according  to  an  established  law  of  nature.  So 
that  it  is  manifest,  the  will  itself  may  be  required :  and  the  be- 
ioff  of  a  sood  will  is  the  most  proper,  direct,  and  immediate 
fODJect  of  Command  ;  and  if  this  cannot  be  prescribed  or  re- 
quired by  Command  or  Precept,  nothing  can  ;  for  other  things 
can  be  required  no  otherwise  than  as  they  depend  upon,  and  are 
the  fruits  of  a  good  will. 

CoroL  1.  If  there  be  several  acts  of  the  will,  or  a  series 
of  acts,  one  following  another,  and  one  the  effect  of  another, 
the  first  and  determining  act  is  properly  the  subject  of  Com- 
mand, and  not  only  the  consequent  acts,  which  are  dependent 
upon  it  Yea,  this  more  especially  is  that  to  which  Command 
or  Precept  has  a  proper  respect ;  because  it  is  this  act  that  deter- 
mines the  whole  affair :  in  this  act  the  Obedience  or  Disobedi- 
ence lies,  in  a  peculiar  manner  ;  the  consequent  acts  being  all 
ffovemed  and  determined  by  it.  This  governing  act  must  be 
me  proper  object  of  Precept,  or  none. 

Coroh  2.  It  also  follows  from  what  has  been  observed,  that 
if  there  be  any  act,  or  exertion  of  the  soul,  prior  to  all  free  acts 
of  choice  in  tne  case,  directing  and  determining  what  the  acts 
of  the  will  shall  be ;  that  act  of  the  soul  cannot  properly  be 
subject  to  any  Command  or  Precept,  in  any  respect  whatso- 
ever, either  directly  ^  or  indirectly,  immediately  or  remotely. 
Such  acts  cannot  be  subject  to  Commands  directly^  because 
they  are  no  acts  of  the  will ;  being  by  the  supposition  prior  to 
all  acts  of  the  will,  determining  and  giving  rise  to  all  its  acts : 
they  not  being  acts  of  the  will,  there  can  be  in  them  no  con- 
sent to,  or  compliance  with  any  Command.  Neither  can  they 
be  subject  to  Command  or  Precept  indirectly  or  remotely  ;  for 
they  are  not  so  much  as  the  effects  or  consequences  of  the 
irili,  being  prior  to  all  its  acts.  So  that  if  there  be  any 
Obedience  in  that  original  act  of  the  sotd,  determining  all  vo- 
litions, it  is  an  act  of  Obedience  wherein  the  will  has  no  cop- 
cem  at  all ;  it  preceding  every  act  of  wilL  And  therefore,  if 
the  soul  either  obeys  or  disobeys  in  this  act,  it  is  wholly  invo- 
luntarily ;  there  is  no  veiling  Obedience  or  rebellion,  no  compli- 
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ance  or  opposition  of  the  will  in  the  affair :  and  .what  sort  of 
Obedience  or  rebellion  is  this  7 

And  thus  the  Armmian  notion  of  the  freedom  of  the  will 
consisting  in  the  souPs  determining  its  own  acts  of  will,  instead 
of  bemg  essential  to  moral  agency,  and  to  men  being  the  sub- 
jects of  moral  government,  is  utterly  inconsistent  with  it  For 
if  the  soul  determines  all  its  acts  of  will,  it  is  therein  subject  to 
no  Command  or  moral  government,  as  has  been  now  observed ; 
because  its  original  determining  act  is  no  act  of  will  or  choice, 
it  being  prior,  by  the  supposition,  to  every  act  of  will.  And 
the  soul  cannot  be  the  subject  of  Command  in  the  act  of  the 
virill  itself,  which  depends  on  the  foregoing  determining  act  and 
is  determined  by  it ;  in  as  much  as  ma  is  necessary,  bein^  the 
necessary  consequence  and  effect  of  that  prior  determming 
act,  which  is  not  voluntary.  Nor  can  the  man  be  the  subject 
of  Command  or  government  in  his  external  actions  ;  because 
these  are  all  necessary,  being  the  necessary  effects  of  the  acts 
of  the  will  themselves.  So  that  mankind,  according  to  this 
scheme,  are  subjects  of  Command  or  moral  government  in  no- 
thing  at  all ;  and  all  their  moral  agiency  is  entirely  excluded, 
and  no  room  is  left  for  virtue  or  vice  in  the  world. 

So  that  the  Arminian  scheme,  and  not  that  of  the  Col- 
vinists^  is  utterly  inconsistent  with  moral  government,  and 
with  all  use  of  laws,  precepts,  prohibitions,  promises,  or  threat- 
enings.  Neither  is  there  any  way  whatsoever  to  make  their 
principles  consist  with  these  things.  For  if  it  be  said,  that 
there  is  no  prior  determining  act  oi  the  soul,  preceding  the  acts 
of  the  will,  but  that  volitions  are  events  thai  come  to  pass  by 
pure  accident,  without  any  determining  cause,  this  is  most  pal- 
pably inconsistent  with  all  use  of  laws  and  precepts;  for  nothing 
is  more  plain  than  that  laws  can  be  of  no  use  to  direct  and  re- 
gulate perfect  accident :  which,  by  the  supposition  of  its  being 
pure  accident,  is  in  no  case  regulated  by  anv  thing  preceding  ; 
but  happens  this  way  or  that,  perfectly  by  chance,  without  any 
cause  or  rule.  The  perfect  uselessness  of  laws  and  precepts 
also  follows  from  the  Arminian  notion  of  indifference,  as  essen- 
tial to  that  liberty  which  is  requisite  to  virtue  or  vice.  For  the 
end  of  laws  is  to  bind  to  one  side  ;  and  the  end  of  Commands 
is  to  turn  the  will  one  way  :  and  therefore  they  are  of  no  use, 
unless  they  turn  or  bias  the  will  that  way.  But  if  liberty  consists  in 
indifference,  then  their  biassing  the  will  one  way  only,  destroys 
liberty  ;  as  it  puts  the  will  out  of  equilibrium.  So  that  the  will 
having  a  bias,  through  the  influence  of  binding  law  laid  upon 
it,  is  not  wholly  left  to  itself,  to  determine  itself  which  way  it  will, 
without  influence  from  without. 

II.  Having  shewn  that  the  will  itself,  especially  in  those 
acts  which  are  original,  leading  and  determining  in  any  case, 
is  the  proper  subject  of  Precept  and  Command— and  not  onlf 
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those  alterations  in  the  body,  &c.  which  are  the  effects  of  the 
will — 1  now  proceed  in  the  second  place  to  observe,  that  the 
very'  opposition  or  defect  of  the  will  itself,  in  its  original  and 
determining  act  in  the  case,  to  a  thing  proposed  or  command- 
ed, or  its  failing  of  compliance,  implies  a  moral  inabiUty  to  that 
thing :  or,  in  other  words,  whenever  a  Command  requires  a 
certain  state  or  act  of  the  will,  and  the  person  commanded, 
notwithstanding  the  Command  and  the  circumstances  under 
which  it  is  exhibited,  still  finds  his  will  opposite  or  wanting  in 
liitf,  belonging  to  its  state  or  acts,  which  is  original  and  deter^ 
mining  in  the  c^axr^  that  man  is  morally  unable  to  obey  that 
Command, 

This  is  manifest  fi-om  what  was  observed  in  the  first  part, 
concerning  the  nature  of  moral  inability,  as  distinguished  firom 
fiolifral :  where  it  was  observed,  that  a  inan  may  then  be  said 
to  be  morally  unable  to  do  a  thing,  when  he  is  under  the  inflow 
ence  or  prevalence  of  a  contrary  inclination,  or  has  a  want  of 
inclination,  under  such  circumstances  and  views.  It  is  also  evi- 
dent, firom  what  has  been  before  proved,  that  the  will  is  always, 
and  in  every  individual  act,  necessarily  determined  by  the  strong- 
est motive* ;  and  so  is  always  unable  to  go  against  the  motive, 
which,  all  things  considered,  has  now  the  sreatest  strength  and 
advantage  to  move  the  will. — But  not  furuier  to  insist  on  these 
tilings,  the  truth  of  the  position  now  laid  down,  m,  that  when 

*  Our  autlior  does  not  meftn  by  "  motive,"  the  ofr/eef  presented  to  the  mind 
•ccordinff  to  its  intiinsic  worth  ;  but  he  takes  into  the  account  also  the  sXtAt  of 
the  mioQ  itself^  in  reference  to  that  object,  according  to  which  will  be  the  vpfutt* 
oner  of  it.  Therefore,  strictly  speaking,  the  moftoe,  as  he  has  intimated  at  the 
commencement  of  this  work,  denotes  tAe  o6;ecl  n  it  ttandf  in  \Jkt  xmw  of  the  mind. 
If  we  do  not  maintain  this  distinction,  the  dispute  will  soon  degenerate  into  a  con- 
(bsed  logomachy  j  and  we  should  be  forced,  m  defending  this  position — that  the 
will  is  **  necessarily  determined  by  the  strongest  motive*' — to  adopt  this,  the 
most  absurd  of  all  conclusions,  that  the  will  of  every  man  in  the  present  state 
always  closes  what  is  really  best,  or  never  errs  in  its  elections.  Whereas  the  world 
is  (bu  of  errors  and  delusions  ;  things  the  most  excellent  in  themselves,  are  com- 
monly rejected,  and  others  the  most  worthless  are  preferred.  But  this  could  not 
happen,  except  on  this  principle,  that  the  reality  of  worth  differs,  in  those  instan- 
ces, from  ^e  appearance  of  it  In  such  cases,  the  d^erenee  is  not  in  the  object, 
but  ni  the  mind,  when  the  choice  takes  place.  For  instance  ;  suppose  the  bless- 
ed God  in  his  true  character  as  revealed  in  the  scriptures,  the  chief  and  an  un- 
changeable good,  be  proposed  to  the  contemplation  of  a  wicked  man,  and  his 
will  r^eets  tmit  ffood.  Now,  as  the  mind  is  incapable  of  rejecting  a  good,  or  of 
choonnff  an  evil,  as  such  ;  il  is  plain,  that  the  proper  and  immediate  cause  of  dif- 
ference between  the  reality  and  tne  appearance  of  good,  is  in  the  «fa<e  of  the 
mind.  Here  hes  the  essence  of  an  erroneous  choice, — ^uie  will  preferring  an  ob- 
ject which  is  apparently  but  not  reaily  preferable.  Hence  it  follows  irre&agably, 
that  the  jfofe  of  the  ndnd  is  the  true  and  proper  source  of  a  right  and  wrong 
^hoiee.  This  is  it  that  influences  the  appeartmce  of  an  object,  so  as  to  stand  m 
the  apprehension  and  practical  judgment  of  the  mind  as  worse  or  better  than  it 
rnHy  is.  Therefore,  the  true  state  of  the  mind  and  the  real  state  t^  theolueet  ^ 
dboice,  united,  are  the  genuine  parents  of  the  ohjedhe  appearance  m  the  mind,  mo- 
nlly  considered,  or  according  to  the  qualities  of  good  and  evil ;  and  this  oil^ 
sprmg— OBJBCTIVB  APPBAHANCE — is  wbftt  our  author  calls  *'  the  strongest  mo- 
tive."—W. 
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the  will  is  opposite  to,  or  failing  of  a  compliance  with  a 
in  Us  original  determinaiian  or  aci^  it  is  not  able  to  comply,  ap- 
pears by  the  consideration  of  these  two  things. 

I.  The  will  in  the  time  of  that  diverse  or  o|qx)Bile  lead- 
ing act  or  inclination,  and  when  actually  under  its  influences,  is 
not  able  to  exert  itself  to  the  contrary,  to  make  an  alterationt 
in  order  to  a  compliance.  The  inclination  is  unable  to  change 
itself;  and  that  for  this  plain  reason,  that  it  is  unable  to  in- 
cline to  change  itselE  Present  choice  cannot  at  present 
choose  to  be  ouierwise  :  for  that  would  be  ai  present  to  choose 
something  diverse  from  what  is  ai  present  chosen.  If  the 
will,  all  things  now  considered,  inclines  or  chooses  to  so  that 
way,  then  it  cannot  choose,  all  things  now  considereo,  to  oo 
the  other  way,  and  so  cannot  choose  to  be  made  to  go  the 
other  way.  To  suppose  that  the  mind  is  now  sincerely  in-' 
clined  to  change  itself  to  a  different  inclination,  is  to  suppose 
the  mind  is  now  truly  inclined  otherwise  than  it  is  now  inclined* 
The  will  may  oppose  some  future  remote  act  that  it  is  exposed 
to,  but  not  its  own  present  act 

3.  As  it  is  impossible  that  the  will  should  comply  with  the 
thing  commanded  with  respect  to  its  lecuMng  act^  by  any  act 
of  its  own,  in  the  time  of  that  diverse  or  opposite  leadiw  amd 
original  act^  or  after  it  has  actually  come  under  the  inmience 
of  that  determining  choice  or  inclination ;  so  it  is  impossible 
it  should  be  determined  to  a  compliance  by  any  foregomg  act ; 
for,  by  the  very  supposition,  there  is  no  foregoing  act;  the 
opposite  or  non-complying  act  beinff  that  act  which  is  origi- 
fuu  and  determining  in  the  case.  Therefore  it  must  be  so, 
that  if  this  first  determining  act  be  found  non-complying,  on 
the  proposal  of  the  command,  the  mind  is  morally  unable  to 
obey.  For  to  suppose  it  to  be  able  to  obey,  is  to  suppose  it 
to  be  able  to  determine  and  cause  its  first  determining  act  to 
be  otherwise,  and  that  it  has  power  better  to  govern  and  regu- 
late its  first  governing  and  regulating  act^  which  is  absurd ; 
for  it  is  to  suppose  a  prior  act  of  the  will,  determining  its  first 
determining  act ;  that  is,  an  act  prior  to  the  first,  and  leadinyi; 
and  govemmg  the  original  and  governing  act  of  all ;  which  is 
a  contradiction. 

Here  if  it  should  be  said,  that  although  the  mind  has  not 
any  ability  to  will  contrary  to  what  it  does  will,  in  the  original 
and  leading  act  of  the  will,  because  there  is  supposed  to  be 
no  prior  act  to  determine  and  order  it  otherwise,  and  the  will 
cannot  immediately  change  itself,  because  it  cannot  at  pie- 
sent  incline  to  a  change ;  yet  the  mind  has  an  ability  for  the 
present  to  forbear  to  proceed  to  action,  and  taking  time  for 
deliberation ;  which  may  be  ao  occasion  of  the  change  of  the 
inclination. 
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I  answer,  (1.)  In  this  objection,  that  seems  to  be  forgot- 
ten which  'was  observed  before,  viz.  that  the  determining  to 
take  the  matter  into  consideration  is  itself  an  act  of  the  will : 
and  if  this  be  all  the  act  wherein  the  mind  exercises  ability  and 
freedom,  then  this,  b^  tlie  supposition,  must  be  all  that  can  be 
conmianded  or  requu-ed  by  precept  And  if  this  act  be  the 
commanding  act,  then  all  that  has  been  observed  concerning 
the  commanding  act  of  the  will  remains  true,  that  the  very 
want  of  it  is  a  moral  inability  to  exert  it.  Sic  (2.)  We  are 
speaking  concerning  the  first  and  leading  act  of  the  will  about 
the  affair ;  and  if  determining  to  deliberate,  or,  on  the  contra- 
iy,to  proceed  immediately  without  deliberating,  be  the  first  and 
leading  act ;  or  whether  it  be  or  no,  if  there  be  another  act 
b^>re  it,  which  determines  that ;  or  whatever  be  the  original 
and  leading  act ;  still  the  foregoing  proof  stands  ^ood,  that 
the  non-compliance  of  the  leading  act  implies  moral  mability  to 

complj. 

It  it  should  be  objected,  that  these  things  make  all  moral 
inability  equal,  and  suppose  men  morally  unable  to  will  other- 
wise than  they  actually  do  will,  in  all  cases,  and  equally  so  in 
every  instance. — In  answer  to  this  objection,  I  desire  two  things 
may  be  observed. 

Firsts  That  if  by  being  equally  unable,  be  meant,  as 
reaMy  unable ;  then,  so  far  as  the  inability  is  merely  moral,  it 
is  true ;  the  will,  in  every  instance,  acts  by  moral  neCessitv^ 
and  is  morally  unable  to  act  otherwise,  as  truly  and  properly 
in  one  case  as  another ;  as,  I  humbly  conceive,  has  been  per- 
fectly and  abundantly  demonstrated  by  what  has  been  said  in 
the  preceding  part  of  this  essay.  But  yet,  in  some  respect, 
the  inability  may  be  said  to  be  greater  in  some  instances  than 
others:  though  the  man  may  be  truly  unable,  (if  moral  in- 
ability can  truly  be  called  inability,)  yet  he  may  be  further 
from  being  able  to  do  some  things  than  others.  As  it  is  in 
things,  which  men  are  naturally  unable  to  do.  A  person, 
whose  strength  is  no  more  than  sufficient  to  lifl  the  weight  of 
one  hundred  pounds,  is  as  truly  and  really  unable  to  lin  one 
hundred  and  one  pounds,  as  ten  thousand  pounds ;  but  yet  he 
is  fiirther  from  being  able  to  Hfl  the  latter  weight  than  the 
former ;  and  so,  according  to  the  common  use  of  speech,  has 
a  greater  inability  for  it.  So  it  is  in  moral  inability.  A  man 
is  truly  morally  unable  to  choose  contrary  to  a  present  inclina- 
tion, which  in  the  least  degree  prevails  ;  or,  contrary  to  that 
motive,  which,  all  things  considered,  has  strength  and  ad- 
vantage now  to  move  the  will,  in  the  least  degree,  superior 
to  all  other  motives  in  view  :  but  yet  he  is  further  from  ability 
to  resist  a  very  strong  habit,  and  a  violent  and  deeply  rooted 
inclination,  or  a  motive  vastly  exceeding  all  others  in  strength. 
And  again,  the  Inability  may,  in  some  respects,  be  called 
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greater  in  some  instances  than  others,  as  it  mav  be  more  se^ 
nerd  and  extensive  to  all  acts  of  that  kind.  So  men  may  oe 
said  to  be  miable  in  a  different  sense,  and  to  be  further  from 
moral  ability,  who  have  that  moral  Inability  which  is  general 
and  habitual,  than  they  who  have  only  that  Inability  which  i» 
pccasionai  and  particular.*    Thus  in  cases  of  natural  Inabili- 

Sj ;  he  that  is  bom  blind  may  be  said  to  be  unable  to  see,  in  a 
ifferent  manner,  and  is,  in  some  respects,  further  from  beinff 
able  to  see,  than  he  whose  sight  is  hindered  by  a  transient  cloua 
or  mist* 

And  besides,  that  which  was  observed  in  the  first  part  of 
this  discourse,  concerning  the  Inability  which  attends  a  strong 
cmd  settled  hahii,  should  be  here  remembered ;  viz.  that  a  fixed 
habit  is  attended  with  this  peculiar  moral  Inability,  by  which 
it  is  'distinguished  fi'om  occasional  volition,  namely,  that  endea* 
voura  to  avoid  future  volitions  of  that  kind  which  are  agree- 
able to  such  a  habit,  much  more  frequently  and  commonly 
prove  vain  and  insufficient.  For  though  it  is  impossible  there 
should  be  any  sincere  endeavours  asainst  a  present  choice,  ]ret 
there  may  be  against  volitions  of  that  kind,  when  viewed  at  a 
distance.  A  person  may  desire  and  use  means  to  prevent  fu- 
ture exercises  of  a  certam  inclination ;  and,  in  order  to  it,  may 
wish  the  habit  might  be  removed ;  but  his  desires  and  endea- 
vours may  be  ineflSctual.  The  man  may  be  said  in  some  sense 
to  be  unwle  ;  yea,  even  as  the  word  unable  is  a  relative  term, 
and  has  relation  to  ineffectual  endeavours ;  yet  not  with  regard 
to  present,  but  remote  endeavours. 

Secondly,  It  must  be  borne  in  mind,  according  to  whut  was 
observed  before,  that  indeed  no  Inability  whatsoever,  which  \s 
merely  moral,  is  properly  called  by  the  name  of  Inahility;  and 
that  m  the  strictest  propriety  of  speech,  a  man  may  be  said 
to  have  a  thing  in  his  power,  if  he  has  it  at  his  Election  \  and 
he  cannot  be  said  to  be  unable  to  do  a  thing,  when  he  can, 
if  he  now  pleases,  or  whenever  he  has  a  proper,  direct,  and 
immediate  desire  for  it.  As  to  ttiose  desires  and  endeavours 
that  may  be  against  the  exercises  of  a  strong  habitj  with  re- 
gard to  which  men  may  be  said  to  be  unable  to  avoid  those 
exercises,  they  are  remote  desires  and  endeavours  i»  two  re^ 
spects.  Firsts  as  to  time  ;  they  are  never  asainst  present  vo- 
litions, but  only  against  volitions  of  such  a  kmd,  when  viewed 
at  a  distance.  Secondly,  as  to  their  nature ;  these  opposite 
desires  are  not  directly  and  properly  against  the  habit  and  in- 
clination itself,  or  the  volitions  in  which  it  is  exercised ;  for 
these,  in  themselves  considered,  arc  agreeable ;  but  against 
something  else  that  attends  them,  or  is  their  consequence  ;  the 
opposition  of  the  mind  is  levelled  entirely  against  this ;  the  vo- 

*  Sec  this  distinctiwii  of  inAral  Inability  explained  in  Part  I.  Sect.  W. 
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litioiui  themselves  are  not  at  all  opposed  directly,  and  for  their 
own  sake ;  but  only  indirectly  and  remotely,  on  the  account  of 
somethmg  {breign. 

III.  Though  the  opposition  of  the  will  itself^  or  the  very 
want  of  will  to  a  thinff  commanded,  implies  a  moral  Inability 
to  that  thing ;  yet,  if  it  be,  as  has  been  already  shown,  that  the 
beiD^  of  a  good  state  or  act  of  will  is  a  thing  most  properly 
required  by  Command ;  then,  in  some  cases,  such  a  state  or  act 
of  will  may  properly  be  required,  which  at  present  is  not,  and 
which  may  also  be  wanting  after  it  is  commanded.  And  there- 
fixe  those  things  may  properly  be  conunanded  for  which  men 
httve  a  moral  Inability* 

Such  a  state,  or  act  of  the  will,  may  be  required  by  Comr 
maud,  as  does  not  already  exist  For  if  that  volition  only 
RjAy  be  commanded  to  be,  which  already  is,  there  could  be  no 
use  of  Precept :  Commands  in  all  cases  would  be  perfecdy 
vain  and  idipertinent  And  not  only  may  such  a  will  be  re- 
quired as  is  wanting  before  the  Command  is  given,  but  also 
such  as  may  possibly  be  wanting  afterwards ;  such  as  the  exhi- 
Ution  of  the  Command  may  not  be  effectual  to  produce  or  ex- 
cite. Otherwise,  no  such  thing  as  disobedience  to  a  proper  and 
rightful  Command  is  possible  in  any  case ;  and  there  is  no  case 
possible,  wherein  there  can  be  a  faulty  disobedience.  Which 
Arminians  cannot  affirm,  consistently  with  their  principle  :  for 
this  makes  Obedience  to  just  and  proper  Commands  always 
necessary^  and  disobedience  impossible.  And  so  the  Arminian 
would  overthrow  himself,  yielding  the  very  point  we  are  upon, 
which  he  so  strenuously  denies,  viz,  that  Law  and  Command 
are  consistent  with  necessity. 

If  merely  that  Inability  will  excuse  disobedience,  which 
is  implied  in  the  opposition  or  defect  of  inclination,  remain- 
ing after  the  Command  is  exhibited,  then  wickedness  always 
carries  that  in  it  which  excuses  it.  By  how  much  the  more 
wickedness  there  is  in  a  man^s  heart,  by  so  much  is  his 
inclination  to  evil  the  stronger,  and  by  so  much  the  more,  there- 
fore, has  he  of  moral  Inability,  to  the  good  required.  His 
moral  Inability  consisting  in  the  strength  of  his  evil  in- 
clination, is  the  very  thing  wherein  his  wickedness  consists ; 
and  yet,  according  to  Arminian  principles,  it  must  be  a 
thing  inconsistent  with  wickedness;  and  by  how  much  the 
more  he  has  of  it,  by  so  much  is  he  the  further  firom  wicked- 
ness. 

Therefore,  on  the  whole,  it  is  manifest,  that  moral  Inabi- 
litjr  alone  (which  consists  in  disinclination)  never  renders  anv 
thmg  improperly  thelsubject  matter  of  Precept  or  Command, 
and  never  can  excuse  any  person  in  disobedienoe,  or  want  of 
conformity  to  a  command. 
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Natural  Inability,  arising  from  the  want  of  natural  capa- 
city, or  external  hindrance  Twhich  alone  is  properly  called 
Inability)  without  doubt  wholly  excuses,  or  makes  a  thing 
improperly  the  matter  of  Conunand.  If  men  are  excused  from 
doing  or  acting  any  good  thing,  supposed  to  be  commanded, 
it  must  be  through  some  defect  or  obstacle  that  is  not  in  the 
will  itself,  but  either  in  the  capacity  of  understanding,  or  body, 
or  outward  circumstances. — Here  two  or  three  things  may  be 
observed, 

1.  As  to  spiritual  acts,  or  any  good  thing  in  the  state  or 
imminent  acts  of  the  will  itself,  or  of  the  affections,  (which  are 
only  certain  modes  of  the  exercise  of  the  will)  if  persons  are 
justly  excused,  it  must  be  through  want  of  capacity  in  the 
natural  faculty  or  understanding.  Thus  the  same  spiritual 
duties,  or  holy  affections  and  exercises  of  heart,  cannot  be 
required  of  men,  as  may  be  of  angels ;  the  capacity  of  under- 
standing being  so  much  inferior.  So  men  cannot  be  required 
to  love  those  amiable  persons,  whom  they  have  had  no  oppor- 
tunity to  see,  or  hear  of,  or  know  in  any  way  agreeable  to  the 
natural  state  and  csipacity  of  the  human  understanding.  But 
the  insufficiency  of  motives  will  not  excuse;  unless  their 
being  insufficient  arises  not  from  the  moral  state  of  the  will  or 
inclination  itself,  but  from  the  state  of  the  natural  understand^ 
ing.  The  .great  kindness  and  generosity  of  another  may  be  a 
motive  insufficient  to  excite  gratitude  in  the  person  that 
receives  the  kindness,  through  his  vile  and  ungrateful  temper : 
in  this  case,  the  insufficiency  of  the  motive  arises  from  the 
state  of  the  will  or  inclination  of  heart,  and  does  not  at  all 
excuse.  But  if  this  generosity  is  not  sufficient  to  excite  grati- 
tude, being  unknown,  there  bemg  no  means  of  information  ade- 
quate to  the  state  and  measure  of  the  person ^s  faculties,  this  in- 
sufficiency is  attended  with  a  natural  Inability,  which  entirely 
excuses  it. 

2.  As  to  such  motions  of  body,  or  exercises  and  alterations 
of  mind,  which  do  not  consist  in  the  imminent  acts  or  state  of 
the  will  itself — ^but  are  supposed  to  be  required  as  effects  of 
the  will,  in  cases  wherein  there  is  no  want  of  a  capacity  of 
understanding — that  Inability,  and  that  only,  excuses,  which 
consists  in  want  of  connection  between  them  and  the  will.  If 
tlie  will  fully  complies,  and  the  proposed  effect  does  not  prove, 
according  to  the  laws  of  nature,  to  be  connected  with  his  vo- 
lition, the  man  is  perfectly  excused ;  he  has  a  natural  Inabilitv 
to  the  thing  required.  For  the  will  itself,  as  has  been  observed, 
is  all  that  can  be  directly  and  immediately  required  by 
Command ;  and  other  tilings  only  indh'ectly,  as  connected 
with  the  will.  If  therefore,  there  be  a  full  compliance  of  will, 
the  person  has  done  his  duty  ;  and  if  other  things  do  not  prove 
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to  be  connected  with  his  volition,  that  is  not  criminally  owing  to 
him. 

3.  Both  these  kinds  of  natural  Inability,  and  all  Inability 
that  excuses,  may  be  resolved  into  one  thin^ ;  namely,  want 
of  natural  capacity  or  strength  ;  either  capacity  of  understand- 
ing, or  external  strength.  For  when  there  are  external  de- 
fects and  obstacles,  they  would  be  no  obstacles,  were  it  not 
for  the  imperfection  and  limitations  of  understanding  and 
strength. 

Carol.  If  things  for  which  men  h&ve  a  moral  Inability 
may  properly  be  the  matter  of  Precept  or  Command,  then  they 
may  ako  of  mvitation  and  counsel.  Commands  and  invitations 
eome  very  much  to  tiie  same  thing  ;  the  difference  is  only  cir- 
cumstantial :  Commands  are  as  much  a  manifestation  of  the 
w31  of  him  that  speaks,  as  invitations,  and  as  much  testimo- 
nies of  expectation  of  compliance.  The  difference  between 
them  lies  in  nothing  that  touches  the  affair  in  hand.  The  main 
difference  between  Command  and  invitation  consists  in  the 
enforcement  of  the  will  of  him  who  commands  or  invites.  In 
the  latter  it  is  his  kindness^  the  goodness  from  which  his  will 
arises :  in  the  former  it  is  his  authority.  But  whatever  be  the 
ground  of  will  in  him  that  speaks,  or  the  enforcement  of  what 
te  says,  yet  seeing  neither  his  will  nor  his  expectation  is  any 
more  t^tified  in  the  one  case  than  the  other ;  therefore,  a 
person  being  directed  hy  invitation^  is  no  more  an  evidence  of 
insincerity  in  him  that  directs — in  manifesting  cither  a  will,  or 
expectation  which  he  has  not — than  a  person  being  known  to 
be  morally  unable  to  do  what  he  is  directed  by  command^  is  an 
evidence  of  insincerity.  So  that  all  this  grand  objection  of 
Arminians  against  the  Inability  of  fallen  men  to  exert  faith  in 
Christ,  or  to  perform  other  spiritual  duties,  from  the  sincerity 
of  God's  counsels  and  invitations,  must  be  without  force.* 

*  On  the  subject  of  Sincerity  or  Insincerity  in  prohibitions,  commands,  coun- 
tela,  invitations,  and  the  Ukc,  in  cases  where  God  foreknows  that  the  event  will 
not  take  place  by  the  compliance  of  the  moral  agent  addressed,  we  may  remark 
a  few  particulars  in  addition  to  our  author's  reasoning : 

1.  The  sincer  ty  of  prohibitions  and  commands,  counsels  and  invitations,  and 
the  like,  la  founded — not  in  the  event  of  things  as  good  or  bad,  or  the  knowledge  of 
events,  or  the  purpose  that  secures  some,  or  the  necessity  of  consequence  from 
which  others  flow,  nor  in  the  moral  ability  of  the  agent,  but — in  the  very  nature  and 
tendency  of  the  things  themselves  which  are  prohibited,  commanded,  or  oroposed, 
as  good  or  evil^  either  intrinsically,  if  of  a  moral  nature,  or  else  relatioelyy  itot  possi- 
trve  appointment.     Therefore, 

5L  Whether  the  event  be  compliance  or  non-compliance,  the  command,  or  in- 
vitation, &c.  is  perfectly  sincere.  For,  in  truth,  these  are  neither  more  nor  less  than 
tesUatonies  respecting  the  goodness  or  badness  of  the  things  in  question,  in  the 
sense  before  mentioned,  and  the  consequent  obUgatUms  of  the  agent  respecting 
them,  under  a  forfeiture  either  declared  or  implied.    Consec^uently, 

3.  Insincerity  can  attach  to  a  command  only  on  supposition  tliat  the  goodness 
or  badness  of  the  event  were  the  ground  of  the  signified  will,  while  at  the  same 
time  another  event,  diverse  from  thtt  which  actually  takes  place,  was  purposed  by 
the  same  will.    But. 
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*that  Sincerity  of  Desires  and  Endeavours^  whicb  is  supposed 
to  excuse  in  the  Non-performcmce  of  Things  in  themselves 
good^  particularly  considered. 

It  is  much  insisted  on  by  many,  that  some  men,  though 
they  are  not  able  to  perform  spiritual  duties,  such  as  repent- 
ance of  sin,  love  to  Crod,  a  cordial  acceptance  of  Christ  as  ex- 
hibited and  offered  in  the  gospel,  &c.  yet  may  sincerely  desire 
and  endeavour  after  these  things ;  and  therefore  must  be  ex- 
cused ;  it  being  unreasonable  to  blame  them  for  the  omismon 
of  those  things,  which  they  sincerely  desire  and  endeavour  to 
do  but  cannot  Concerning  this  matter  the  following  things 
may  be  observed. 

1.  What  is  here  supposed,  is  a  great  mistake  and  erosB 
absurdity;  even  that  men  may  sincerely  choose  and  cfesire 
those  spiritual  duties  of  love,  acceptance,  choice,  rejection, 
&c.  consisting  in  the  exercise  of  the  will  itself,  or  in  the  dispo- 
sition and  inclination  of  the  heart ;  and  yet  not  be  able  to  per- 
form or  exert  them.  This  is  absurd,  because  it  is  absurd  to 
suppose  that  a  man  should  directly,  properly  and  sincerely 
inclme  to  have  an  inclination,  which  at  the  same  time  is  con- 
trary to  his  inclination  :  for  that  is  to  suppose  him  not  to  be 
inclined  to  that  which  he  is  inclined  to.  If  a  man,  in  the  state 
and  acts  of  his  will  and  inclination,  properly  and  directly  falb 
in  with  those  duties,  he  therein  performs  them :  for  the  duties 
themselves  consist  in  that  very  thing ;  they  consist  in  the  state 
and  acts  of  the  will  being  so  formed  and   directed.     If  the 

4.  Strictly  speaking,  no  t»ent$y  as  such,  are  the  objects  of  purpose ;  but  rather, 
the  purpose  respects  the  good  antectdentSy  whereby  good  events,  following  by  ne- 
ceaeity  of  consequence,  are  infallibly  secured.    Besides, 

5.  It  is  highly  absurd,  as  must  appear  from  the  nature  of  law  and  obligation!, 
to  suppose  that  the  sincerity  of  legislative  or  inviting  will  should  depend  on  the 
tntnt  of  compliance  or  non-compliance.  Surely  the  ainceritxi  of  a  lawgiver  is  not 
afiected,  whether  all  obey,  or  only  some,  or  even  none.  Legislation  is  a  fetfimsRy 
with  sanctions,  that  the  thing  prohibited  is  evil,  or  the  thmg  commanded  is  good» 
to  the  party.    Hence, 

6.  The  eomeqiimt,  whether  good  or  bad,  is  objectively  eatabUshed^  or  hjrpothe* 
tically  proposed,  by  the  legislator ;  and  the  antecedent  is  supposed  to  be  within 
the  reach,  or,  physically  considered,  placed  within  the  power ,  or  the  agent.  Thero- 
fore, 

7.  The  agent's  ahutt  of  his  physical  power,  in  reference  to  the  antecedent, 
constitutes  the  criminality,  and  the  righl  use  of  it  constitutes  the  virtue  of  an 
action.  And  then  alone  is  physical  power,  in  &ct,  uied  aright  when  it  is  the  in- 
strument of  moral  rectitude,  or  a  right  state  of  mind.  Do  men  gather  grapes  of 
thorns,  or  figs  of  tliistles  ?  Even  so,  every  good  tree  bringetb  forth  giM>d  fitdt ; 
but  a  corrupt  tree  biingeth  forth  evil  fruit.  A  good  tree  (as  such)  cannot  bring 
forth  evil  fniit ;  neither  can  a  corrupt  tree  (as  «uc|i)  bring  forth  good  firuit— W. 
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wnil  properly  and  sincerely  falls  in  with  a  certain  proposed  act 
of  will  or  dioice,  the  soul  therein  makes  that  choice  its  own. 
Eren  as  when  a  moving  body  falls  in  with  a  proposed  direc- 
tion of  its  motion,  that  is  the  same  thing  as  to  moVe  in  that 
direction. 

2«  That  whicli  is  called  a  desire  and  unUinfftiess  for  those 
inward  duties,  in  such  as  do  not  perform  them,  has  respect  to 
these  duties  only  indirectly  and  remotely,  and  is  improperly  so 
called  ;  not  only  because  (as  was  observed  before)  it  respects 
those  good  volitions  only  in  a  distant  view,  and  with  respect 
to  future  time ;  but  also  becajUse  evermore,  not  these  things 
themselves,  but  something  else  that  is  foreign,  is  the  object 
that  terminates  these  volitions  and  desires. 

A  drunkard  who  continues  in  his  drunkenness,  being 
ander  the  power  of  a  violent  appetite  to  strong  drink,  and  with- 
out  any  love  to  virtue ;  but  being  also  extremely  covetous  and 
close,  and  very  much  exercised  and  grieved  at  the  diminution 
of  his  estate,  and  prospect  of  poverty,  may  in  a  sort  desire  the 
virtue  of  temperance  ;  and  though  his  present  will  is  to  grati- 
fy hia  extravagant  appetite,  yet  he  may  wish  he  had  a  heart 
to  forbear  future  acts  of  intemperance,  and  forsake  his  ex- 
cesses, through  an  unwiUingness  to  part  with  his  money :  but 
still  he  goes  on  with  his  drunkenness ;  his  wishes  and  endea- 
vours are  insufficient  and  ineffectual;  such  a  man  has  no 
prc^r,  direct,  sincere  toillingnesss  to  forsake  this  vice,  and  the 
vicious  deeds  which  belong  to  it :  for  he  acts  voluntarily  in 
continuing  to  drink  to  excess :  his  desire  is  very  improperly 
called  a  willingness  to  be  temperate ;  it  is  no  true  desire  of 
that  virtue ;  for  it  is  not  that  virtue  that  terminates  his  wishes; 
nor  have  they  any  direct  respect  at  all  to  it.  It  is  only  the 
saving  of  his  moneys  or  the  avoiding  of  poverty,  that  termi- 
nates and  exhausts  the  whole  strength  of  his  desire.  The 
virtue  of  temperance  is  regarded  only  very  indirectly  and  im- 
properly, even  as  a  necessary  means  of  gratifying  the  vice  of 
covetousness. 

So  a  man  of  an  exceedingly  corrupt  and  wicked  heart, 
who  has  no  love  to  God  and  Jesus  Christ,  but,  on  the  contra- 
ry, being  very  profanely  and  carnally  inclined,  has  the  greatest 
distaste  of  the  things  of  religion,  and  enmity  against  thenr; 
yet  being  of  a  family,  that  from  one  generation  to  another, 
have  most  of  them  died,  in  youth,  of  an  hereditary  consump- 
tion ;  and  so  having  little  hope  of  living  long ;  and  having 
been  instructed  in  the  necessity  of  a  supreme  love  to  Christ, 
and  gratitude  for  his  death  and  sufferings,  in  order  to  his 
salvation  from  eternal  misery ;  if  under  these  circumstances 
he  should,  through  fear  of  eternal  torments,  wish  he  had  such 
a  disposition :  but  his  profane  and  carnal  heart  remaining,  he 
continues  still  in  his  iiabitual  distaste  of,  and  enmity  to  God 
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and  religion,  and  wholly  without  any  exercise  of  that  love  ami 
gratitude,  (as  doubtless  the  very  devils  themselves,  notwith< 
standing  all  the  devilishness  of  their  temper,  would  wish  foi 
a  holy  heart,  if  by  that  means  thev  could  get  out  of  hell :)  iv 
this  case,  there  is  no  sincere  Willingness  to  love  Christ  am! 
choose  him  as  his  chief  good  :  these  nolv  dbpositions  and  ex 
ercises  are  not  at  all  the  direct  object  or  the  will :  they  trul) 
share  no  part  of  the  incUnation  or  desire  of  the  soul ;  but  all  u 
terminated  on  deliverance  from  torment :  and  these  graces  anc 
pious  volitions,  notwithstanding  this  forced  consent,  are  lookec 
upon  as  in  themselves  undesirsA^Ic  ;  as  when  a  sick  man  desirei 
a  dose  he  greatly  abhors,  in  order  to  save  his  life.  From  the« 
things  it  appears, 

3.  That  this  indirect  Willingness  is  not  that  exercise  of  th< 
will  which  the  command  requires  ;  but  is  entirely  a  different 
one ;  being  a  volition  of  a  different  nature,  and  terminated  al- 
together on  different  objects ;  wholly  falling  short  of  that  virtue 
of  will  to  which  the  command  has  respect. 

4.  This  other  volition,  which  has  only  some  indirect  con* 
cern  with  the  duty  required,  cannot  excuse  for  the  want  of  thai 
good  will  itself,  which  is  commanded ;  being  not  the  thin{ 
which  answers  and  fulfils  the  command,  and  being  wholly  dev 
titute  of  the  virtue  which  the  command  seeks. 

Further  to  illustrate  this  matter.  If  a  child  has  a  mosi 
excellent  father  that  has  ever  treated  him  with  fatherly  kind 
ness  and  tenderness,  and  has  every  way,  in  the  highest  decree 
merited  his  love  and  dutiful  regard,  and  is  withal  very  weajidiy 
but  the  son  is  of  so  vile  a  disposition,  that  he  inveterately  hatei 
his  father ;  and  yet,  apprehending  that  his  hatred  of  him  is 
like  to  prove  his  ruin,  by  bringing  him  finally  to  those  abject 
circumstances,  which  are  exceedingly  adverse  to  his  avarice 
and  ambition ;  he,  therefore,  wishes  it  were  otherwise  :  but  ye! 
remaining  under  the  invincible  power  of  his  vile  and  maii^< 
nant  disposition,  he  continues  still  in  his  settled  hatred  of  hu 
father.  Now,  if  such  a  son^s  indirect  willingness  to  love  and 
honour  his  father  at  all  acquits  or  excuses  before  God,  for  his 
failing  of  actually  exercising  these  dispositions  towards  him. 
which  God  requires,  it  must  be  on  one  of  these  accounts.  (1.^ 
Either,  That  it  answers  and  fulfils  the  command.  But  this  i1 
does  not  by  the  supposition  ;  because  the  thing  commanded  ie 
love  and  honour  to  his  worthy  parent.  If  the  command  be 
proper  and  just,  as  is  supposed,  then  it  obliges  to  the  thing 
commanded ;  and  so  nothing  else  but  that  can  answer  the  ob< 
ligation.  Or,  (2.)  It  must  be,  at  least,  because  there  is  that  vir- 
tue or  goodness  in  his  indirect  willingness,  that  is  equivalent  to 
the  virtue  required ;  and  so  balances  or  comitervails  it,  and 
makes  up  for  the  want  of  it.  But  that  also  is  contrary  to  the 
supposition.    The  willingness  the  son  has  merely  fi'ora  a  regard 
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to  money  and  honour,  has  no  goodness  in  it,  to  countervail  the 
want  of  the  pious  filial  respect  required. 

Sincerity  and  reality  in  that  indirect  willingness,  which  has 
been  spoken  of,  does  not  make  it  the  better.     That  which  is 
real  and  hearty  is  often  called  sincere ;  whether  it  be  in  vittue 
or  vice.    Some  persons  are  sincerely  bad ;  others  are  sincerely 
good ;  and  others  may  be  sincere  and  hearty  in  things  which 
are  in  their  own  nature  indifferent ;  as  a  man  may  be  sincerely 
desirous  of  eating  when  he  is  hungry.     But  bein^  sincere, 
hearty,  and  in  good  earnest,  is  no  virtue,  unless  it  be  m  a  thing 
that  is  virtuous.    A  man  may  be  sincere  and  hearty  in  joinine 
a  crew  of  pirates,  or  a  gang  of  robbers.  When  the  devils  cried 
out,  and  besought  Christ  not  to  torment  them,  it  was  no  mere 
pretence ;  they  were  very  hearty  in  their  desires  not  to  be  tor- 
mented ;  but  this  did  not  make  their  will  or  desire  virtuous. 
And  if  men  have  sincere  desires,  which  are  in  their  kind  and 
nature  no  better,  it  can  be  no  excuse  for  the  want  of  any  re- 
quired virtue. 

And  as  a  man^s  sincerity  in  such  an  indirect  desire  or  wU' 
lingnesz  to  do  his  duty  as  has  been  mentioned,  cannot  excuse 
for  the  want  of  performance :  so  it  is  with  Endeaoours  arising 
from  such  a  willingness.  The  Endeavours  can  have  no  more 
goodness  in  ihcm  than  the  will  of  which  they  are  the  eifect 
and  expression.  And  therefore,  however  sincere  and  real,  and 
however  great  a  person\«  Endeavours  are ;  yea,  though  they 
should  be  to  the  utmost  of  his  ability :  unless  the  will  from 
which  they  proceed  be  truly  good  and  virtuous,  they  can  be  of 
no  avail  or  weight  whatsoever  in  a  moral  respect.  That  which 
is  not  truly  virtuous  is,  in  God^s  sight,  good  for  nothing :  and 
so  can  be  of  no  value,  or  influence,  in  his  account,  to  make  up 
for  any  moral  defect.  For  nothing  can  counterbalance  evil, 
but  good.  If  eml  be  in  one  scale,  and  wc  put  a  great  deal  into 
the  other  of  sincere  and  earnest  Desires,  and  many  and  great 
Endeavours ;  yet,  if  there  be  no  real  goodness  in  all,  there  is 
no  weight  in  it ;  and  so  it  does  nothing  towards  balancing  the 
real  weight,  which  is  in  the  opposite  scale.  It  is  only  like  sub- 
tracting a  thousand  noughts  from  before  a  real  number,  which 
leaves  the  sum  just  as  it  was. 

Indeed  such  Endeavours  may  have  a  negatively  good  in- 
fluence. Those  things  which  have  no  positive  virtue,  have 
no  positive  moral  influence ;  yet  they  may  be  an  occasion  of 
persons  avoiding  some  positive  evils.  As  if  a  man  were  in  the 
water  with  a  neighbour  to  whom  he  had  ill  will,  and  who  could 
not  swim,  holding  him  by  his  hand  ;  this  neighbour  was  mucli 
in  debt  to  him, — the  man  is  tempted  to  let  him  sink  and  drown 
— but  refuses  to  comply  with  the  temptation ;  not  from  love 
to  his  neighbour,  but  from  the  love  of  money,  and  because 
by  his  drownin&r  he  Rbould  lose  his  debt ;  that  which  he  doe« 
>'0L.  ir.         "  9? 
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in  preserving  his  neighbour  from  drowning,  is  nothing  good 
in  the  sisht  of  God :  yet  hereby  he  avoids  the  greater  guilc 
that  woiSd  have  been  contracted,  if  he  had  desi^ediy  let 
his  neighbour  sink  and  perish.  But  when  Armtasonf,  in 
their  disputes  with  Calvinists^  insist  so  much  on  sincere  De- 
sires and  Endeavours,  as  what  must  excuse  men,  must  be 
accepted  of  God,  &c^  it  is  manifest  they  have  respect  to  some 
positive  moral  weight  or  influence  of  those  Desires  and  En- 
deavours. Accepting,  justifying,  or  excusing  on  the  account 
of  sincere  Endeavours  (as  they  are  called)  and  men  doing 
what  they  can,  &c.  has  relation  to  some  moral  value,  some- 
thing that  is  accepted  as  good,  and  as  such,  countervailing 
some  defect. 

But  there  is  a  great  and  unknown  deceit,  arising  from  the 
ambiguity  of  the  phrase,  sincere  Endeavours.  Indeed  there 
is  a  vast  indistinctness  and  unfixedness  in  most,  or  at  least 
very  many  of  the  terms  used  to  express  things  pertaining  to 
moral  and  spiritual  matters.  Whence  arise  innumerable  mis^- 
takes,  strong  prejudices,  inextricable  confusion,  and  endless 
controversy. — ^The  word  sincere  is  most  commonly  used  to 
signify  something  that  is  good :  men  are  habituated  to  un- 
derstand by  it  the  same  as  honest  and  upright ;  which  terms 
excite  an  idea  of  something  ^ood  in  the  strictest  and  highest 
sense  ;  good  in  the  sight  of  Him,  who  sees  not  only  the  out- 
ward appearance,  but  the  heart.  And,  therefore,  men  think 
that  if  a  person  be  sincere^  he  will  certainly  be  accepted.  If 
it  be  said  that  any  one  is  sincere  in  his  Endeavours,  this  sug.- 
gests,  that  his  heart  is  good,  that  there  is  no  defect  of  duty, 
as  to  virtuous  inclination ;  he  honestly  and  uprightly  desires 
and  endeavours  to  do  as  he  is  required  ;  and  this  leads  them  to 
suppose,  that  it  would  be  very  hard  and  unreasonable  to  pu- 
nish him,  only  because  he  is  unsuccessful  in  his  Endeavours, 
the  thing  endeavoured  after  being  beyond  his  power. — Whereas 
it  ought  to  be  observed,  that  the  word  sincere  has  these  different 
significations. 

1.  Sincerity^  as  the  word  is  sometimes  used^  signifies  no 
more  than  reality  of  Will  and  Endeavour^  with  respect  to  any 
thing  that  is  professed  or  pretended  ;  without  any  considera- 
tion of  the  nature  of  the  principle  or  aim,  whence  this  real 
Will  and  true  Endeavour  arises.  If  a  man  has  some  real  de- 
sire either  direct  or  indirect  to  obtain  a  thing,  or  does  really 
endeavour  afler  it,  he  is  said  sincerely  to  desire  or  endeavour, 
without  any  consideration  of  the  goodness  of  the  principle 
from  which  he  acts,  or  any  excellency  or  worthiness  of^  the  end 
for  which  he  acts.  Thus  a  man  who  is  kind  to  his  neighbour's 
wife  who  is  sick  and  languishing,  and  very  helpful  in  her  case, 
makes  a  shew  of  desiring  and  endeavouring  her  restoration  to 
health  and  vigour ;  and  not  only  makes  such  a  shew,  but  thero 
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is  a  reality  in  bis  pretence,  he  does  heartily  and  earnestly  desire 
to  have  ber  health  restored,  and  uses  his  true  and  utmost  En- 
deavours for  it ;  he  is  said  sincerely  to  desire  and  endeavour 
after  it,  because  he  does  so  truly  or  really ;  though  perhaps  the 
principle  be  acts  from  is  no  other  than  a  vile  and  scandalous 
passion ;  having  lived  in  adultery  with  her,  he  earnestly  desires 
to  bave  her  health  and  vigour  restored,  that  he  may  return  to 
his  criminal  pleasures.    Or, 

3b  By  sincerity  is  meant,  not  merely  a  reality  of  Will  and 
Endeavour  of  some  sort,  and  from  some  consideration  or  other, 
but  a  virtuous  sincerity.  That  is,  that  in  the  peiformance  of 
those  particular  acts  that  are  the  matter  of  virtue  or  duty, 
there  be  not  only  the  matter,  but  the  form  and  essence  of  vir^ 
tue,  consisting  in  the  aim  that  governs  the  act,  and  the  prin- 
ciple exercised  in  it  There  is  not  only  the  reality  of  the  act, 
that  is,  as  it  were,  the  body  of  the  duty ;  but  also  the  sotil, 
wbicb  should  properly  belong  to  such  a  body.  In  this  sense, 
a  man  is  said  to  be  sincere,  when  he  acts  with  a/mre  intention  ; 
not  from  sinister  views :  he  not  only  in  reality  desires  and  seeks 
the  thing  to  be  done,  or  qualification  to  be  obtained,  for  some 
end  or  other ;  but  he  wills  the  thing  directly  and  properly,  as 
neither  forced  nor  bribed  ;  the  virtue  of  the  thing  is  property 
the  object  of  the  will. 

In  the  former  sense,  a  man  is  said  to  be  sincere,  in  op^ 
position  to  a  mere  pretence,  and  shew  of  the  particular  thing 
to  he  done  or  exhibited^  without  any  real  desire  or  endeavour  at 
all.  In  the  latter  sense,  a  man  is  said  to  be  sincere,  in  opposi* 
tion  to  that  shew  of  virtue  there  is  in  merely  doing  the  mat" 
ter  of  duty^  without  the  reality  of  the  virtue  itself  in  the  soul. 
A  man  may  be  sincere  in  the  former  sense,  and  yet  in  the  latter 
be  in  the  sight  of  God,  who  searches  the  heart,  a  vile  hypor 
crite. 

In  the  latter  kind  of  sincerity,  only,  is  tliere  any  thing  truly 
valuable  or  acceptable  in  the  sight  of  God.  And  this  is  what 
in  scripture  is  called  sincerity^  uprightness^  integrity^  ^^  truth  in 
the  inward  parts,"  and  "  being  of  a  perfect  heart."  And  if 
there  be  such  a  sincerity,  and  such  a  degree  of  it  as  there  ought 
to  be,  and  there  be  any  thing  further  that  the  man  is  not  able 
to  perform,  or  which  does  not  prove  to  be  connected  with  his 
sincere  desires  and  endeavours,  the  man  is  wholly  excused  and 
acquitted  in  the  sight  of  God  ;  his  will  shall  surelv  be  accepted 
for  his  deed :  and  such  a  sincere  will  and  endeavour  is  all 
that  in  strictness  is  required  of  him,  by  any  command  of 
God.  But  as  to  the  other  kind  of  sinceritv  of  desires  and 
endeavours,  having  no  virtue  in  it,  (as  was  observed  before)  it 
can  be  of  no  avail  before  God,  in  any  case,  to  recommend, 
satisfy,  or  excuse,  and  has  no  positive  moral  weight  or  influence 
^vhatsoever. 
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Coroh  1.  Hence  it  may  be  inferred,  that  nothing  in  the 
reason  and  nature  of  things  appears  from  the  consideration  of 
anjr  moral  weight  in  the  former  kind  of  sincerity,  leading  us  to 
suppose,  that  God  has  made  any  positive  Promises  of  salvation, 
or  grace,  or  any  saving  assistance,  or  any  spiritual  benefit  what- 
soever, to  any  Desires,  Prayers,  Endeavours,  Striving,  or  Obe- 
dience of  those,  who  hitherto  have  no  true  virtue  (mt  holiness  in 
their  hearts  ;  though  we  should  suppose  all  the  Sincerity,  and 
the  utmost  degree  of  Endeavour,  that  is  possible  to  m  in  a 
person  without  holiness. 

Some  object  against  God  requiring,  as  the  condition  of 
salvation,  those  holy  exercises  which  are  the  result  of  a  super- 
natural renovation  ;  such  as  a  supreme  respect  to  Christ,  love 
to  God,  loving  holiness  for  its  own  sake,  &c.  that  these  inward 
dispositions  and  exercises  are  above  nien^s  power,  as  they  are 
by  nature ;  and  therefore  that  we  may  conclude,  that  when  men 
are  brought  to  be  sincere  in  their  Endeavours,  and  do  as  well  as 
they  can,  they  are  accepted  ;  and  that  this  must  be  all  that 
God  requires,  in  order  to  their  being  received  as  the  objects  of 
his  favour,  and  must  be  what  God  has  appointed  as  the  condi- 
tion of  salvation.  Concerning  this,  I  would  observe,  that  in 
such  manner  of  speaking  as  ^^  men  being  accepted  because 
they  are  sincere,  and  do  as  well  as  they  can,'^  there  is  evident- 
ly a  supposition  of  some  virtue,  some  degree  of  that  which  is 
truly  good ;  though  it  does  not  go  so  far  as  were  to  be  wished. 
For  if  men  do  what  they  can^  unless  their  so  doing  be  firom 
some  good  principle,  disposition,  or  exercise  of  heart,  some 
virtuous  inclination  or  act  of  the  will ;  their  so  doing  what  they 
can,  is  in  some  respect  not  a  whit  better  than  if  they  did  no- 
thing at  all.  In  such  a  case,  there  is  no  more  positive  moral 
goodness  in  a  man  doing  what  he  can,  than  in  a  windmill  do- 
ing what  it  can  ;  because  the  action  does  no  more  proceed 
from  virtue  :  and  there  is  nothing  in  such  sincerity  of  Endea- 
vour, or  doing  what  we  can,  that  should  render  it  any  more  a 
fit  recommendation  to  positive  favour  and  acceptance,  or  the 
condition  of  any  reward  or  actual  benefit,  than  doing  nothing ; 
for  both  the  one  and  the  other  are  alike  nothing,  as  to  any  true 
moral  weight  or  value. 

Coroh  2.  Hence  also  it  follows,  there  is  nothing  that  appears 
in  the  reason  and  nature  of  things,  which  can  justly  lead  us  to 
determine,  that  God  will  certainly  give  the  necessary  means  of 
salvation,  or  some  way  or  other  bestow  true  holiijess  and  eter- 
nal life  on  those  Heathens^  who  are  sincere,  (in  the  sense  above 
explained)  in  their  Endeavours  to  find  out  the  will  of  the  Deity, 
and  to  please  him,  according  to  their  light,  that  they  may  es- 
cape his  future  displeasure  and  wrath,  and  obtain  happiness  in 
the  future  state,  through  his  favour. 
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Uberiy  of  Indiference^  not  only  not  necessary  to  Virtue^  hut 
uitmljf  inconsistent  with  it  ;  and  all,  either  virtuous  or  vicious 
Habits  or  Inclinations,  inconsistent  with  Arminian  Notions  of 
and  moral  Agency. 


To  suppose  such  a  freedom  of  will  as  Arminians  talk  of 
to  be  requisite  to  Virtue  and  Vice)  is  many  ways  contrary  to 
common  sense. 

If  Indifference  belong  to  Liberty  of  Will,  as  Arminians 
suppose,  and  it  be  essential  to  a  virtuous  action,  that  it  be 
performed  in  a  state  of  Liberty,  as  they  also  suppose  ;  it  will 
follow,  that  it  is  essential  to  a  virtuous  action,  that  it  be  per- 
formed in  a  state  of  Indifference :  and  if  it  be  performed  m  a 
state  of  Indifference,  then  doubtless  it  must  be  performed  in 
the  time  of  Indifference.  And  so  it  will  follow,  that  in  order 
to  the  virtue  of  an  act,  the  heart  must  be  indifferent  in  the 
time  of  the  performance  of  that  act,  and  the  more  indifferent 
and  cold  the  heart  is  with  relation  to  the  act  performed,  so 
much  the  better  ;  because  the  act  is  performed  with  so  much 
the  greater  Liberty.  But  is  this  agreeable  to  the  light  of 
nature  7  Is  it  agreeable  to  the  notions  which  mankind  in  all 
ages  have  of  Virtue,  that  it  lies  in  what  is  contrary  to  Indif- 
ference, even  in  the  Tendency  and  Inclination  of  the  heart  to 
virtuous  action  ;  and  that  the  stronger  the  Inclination,  and  so 
the  further  from  Indifference,  the  more  virtuous  the  heart,  and 
so  much  the  more  praiseworthy  the  act  which  proceeds  from 
it? 

If  we  should  suppose  (contrary  to  what  has  been  before 
demonstrated;  that  there  may  be  an  act  of  will  in  a  state  of 
Indifference ;  for  instance,  this  act,  viz.  The  will  determining 
to  put  itself  out  of  a  state  of  Indifference,  and  to  give  itself* 
a  preponderation  one  way :  then  it  would  follow,  on  Arminiatt 
principles,  that  this  act  or  determination  of  the  will  is  that 
alone  wherein  Virtue  consists,  because  this  only  is  performed 
while  the  mind  remains  in  a  state  of  Indifference,  and  so  in  a 
state  of  Liberty ;  for  when  once  the  mind  is  put  out  of  its 
equilibrium,  it  is  no  longer  in  such  a  state  ;  and  therefore  all 
the  acts,  which  follow  afterwards,  proceeding  from  bias,  can 
have  the  nature  neither  of  Virtue  nor  Vice.  Or  if  the  thing 
which  the  will  can  do,  while  yet  in  a  state  of  Indifference,  and 
so  of  Liberty,  be  only  to  suspend  acting,  and  determine  to 
take  the  matter  into  consideration  ;  then  this  determination  is 
that  alone  wherein  Virtue  consists,  and  not  proceeding  to 
action  after  the  scale  is  turned  bv  consideration.    So  that  it 
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will  follow^  from  these  principles^  that  whatever  is  done  after 
the  mind,  by  any  means,  is  once  out  of  its  equiUbrium,  and 
arises  from  an  Inclination,  has  nothing  of  the  nature  of  Virtue 
or  Vice,  and  is  worthy  of  neither  blame  nor  praise.  But 
how  plainly  contrary  is  this  to  the  universal  sense  of.  mankind, 
and  to  the  notion  they  have  of  sincerely  virtuous  actions  ? — 
Which  is,  that  they  proceed  from  a  heart  well  disposed  and 
well  inclined  ;  and  the  stronger^  the  more  fixed  and  determined^ 
the  good  disposition  of  the  heart,  the  greater  the  sincerity  of 
Virtue,  and  so  the  more  of  its  truth  and  reality.  But  if  there 
be  any  acts  which  are  done  in  a  state  of  equilibrium,  or  spring 
immediately  from  perfect  Indifference  and  coldness  of  heart, 
they  cannot  arise  from  any  good  principle  or  disposition  in 
the  heart ;  and,  consequently,  according  to  common  sense, 
have  no  sincere  goodness  in  them,  having  no  Virtue  of  heart 
in  them.  To  have  a  virtuous  heart,  is  to  have  a  heart  that  fa- 
vours Virtue,  and  is  friendly  to  it,  and  not  one  j^rfectly  cold 
and  indifferent  about  it. 

And  besides,  the  actions  that  are  done  in  a  state  of  Indif- 
.ference,  or  that  arise  immediately  out  of  such  a  state,  cannot 
be  virtuous,  because,  by  the  supposition,  they  are  not  deter- 
mined bv  any  preceding  choice.  For  if  there  be  preceding 
choice,  then  choice  intervenes  between  the  act  and  the  state 
of  Indifference ;  which  is  contrary  to  the  supposition  of  the 
act  arising  immediately  out  of  Indifference.  But  those  acts 
which  are  not  determined  by  preceding  choice,  cannot  be  vir- 
tuous or  vicious,  by  Arminian  principles,  because  they  are 
not  determined  by  the  will.  So  that  neither  one  way,  nor  the 
other,  can  any  actions  be  virtuous  or  vicious,  according  to 
those  principles.  If  the  action  be  determined  by  a  preceding 
act  of  choice,  it  cannot  be  virtuous  ;  because  the  action  is  not 
done  in  a  state  of  Indifference,  nor  does  immediately  arise 
from  such  a  state ,  and  so  is  not  done  in  a  state  of  Liberty. — 
If  the  action  be  not  determined  by  a  preceding  act  of  choice, 
then  it  cannot  be  virtuous;  because  then  the  will  is  not 
self-determined  in  it.  So  that  it  is  made  certain  that 
neither  Virtue  nor  Vice  can  ever  find  any  place  in  the  uni- 
verse ! 

Moreover,  that  it  is  necessary  to  a  virtuous  action  that  it 
be  performed  in  a  state  of  indifference,  under  a  notion  of  that 
being  a  state  of  Liberty,  is  contrary  to  common  sense ;  as  it 
is  a  dictate  of  common  sense,  that  Indifference  itself,  in  many 
^  cases,  is  vicious,  and  so  to  a  high  degree.  As  if  when  I  sec 
'  my  neighbour  or  near  friend,  and  one  who  has  in  the  highest 
degree  merited  of  me,  in  extreme  distress  and  ready  to  pe- 
rish, I  find  an  Indifference  in  my  heart  with  respect  to  any 
thing  proposed  to  be  done,  which  I  can  easily  do,  for  his  relief. 
So  if  it  should  be  proposed  to  me  to  blaspheme  God,  or  kill  my 
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fiither,  or  do  numberless  other  things  which  might  be  mention- 
ed, the  being  indifferent  for  a  moment  would  be  highly  vicious 
and  vile. 

And  it  may  be  further  observed,  that  to  suppose  this  Li- 
berty of  Indifference  is  essential  to  Virtue  and  Vice,  destroys 
the  great  difference  of  degrees  of  the  guilt  of  different  crimes^ . 
and  takes  away  the  heinousness  of  the  most  flagitious,  horrid 
iniquities;  such  as  adultery,  bestiality,  murder,  perjury,  blas- 

Ehemy,  &c.  For,  according  to  these  principles,  there  is  no 
arm  at  all  in  having  the  mind  in  a  state  of  perfect  Indifference 
with  respect  to  these  crimes ;  nay,  it  is  absolutely  necessary 
in  order  to  any  Virtue  in  avoiding  them,  or  vice  in  doing  them. 
But  for  the  mind  to  be  in  a  state  of  Indifference  with  respect 
to  them,  is  to  be  next  door  to  doing  them  :  it  is  then  infinitely 
near  to  choosing,  and  so  committing  the  fact :  for  equiUbrium 
is  the  next  step  to  a  degree  of  preponderation  ;  and  one,  even 
the  least  degree  of  preponderation  (all  things  considered)  is 
choice.  And  not  only  so,  but  for  the  will  to  be  in  a  state  of 
perfect  equilibrium  with  respect  to  such  crimes,  is  for  the 
mind  to  be  in  such  a  state  as  to  bo  full  as  likely  to  choose 
them  as  to  refuse  them,  to  do  them  as  to  omit  them.  And  if 
our  minds  must  be  in  such  a  state,  wherein  it  as  near  to 
choosing  as  refusing,  and  wherein  it  must  of  necessity,  accord- 
ing to  the  nature  of  things,  be  as  likely  to  commit  them  as 
to  refrain  from  them ;  where  is  the  exceeding  heinousness  of 
choosing  and  committing  them  ?  If  there  be  no  harm  in  often 
being  in  such  a  state,  wherein  the  probability  of  doing  and 
forbearing  are  exactly  equal,  there  being  an  equilibrium,  and 
no  more  tendency  to  one  than  the  other;  then,  according  to 
tlie  nature  and  laws  of  such  a  contingcnce,  it  may  be  expected, 
as  an  inevitable  consequence  of  such  a  disposition  of  things, 
that  we  should  choose  them  as  often  as  reject  them :  that  it 
should  generally  so  fall  out  is  necessary,  as  equality  in  the 
effect  is  the  natural  consequence  of  the  equal  tendency  of  the 
cause,  or  of  the  antecedent  state  of  things  from  which  the 
effect  arises.  Why  then  should  we  be  so  exceedingly  to  blame, 
if  it  does  so  fall  out  ? 

It  is  many  ways  apparent,  that  the  Arminian  scheme  of 
Liberty  is  utterly  inconsistent  with  the  being  of  any  such  things 
as  either  virtuous  or  vicious  Habits  or  Dispositions.  If  Liberty 
of  Indifference  be  essential  to  moral  agency,  then  there  can 
be  no  Virtue  in  any  habitual  Inclinations  of  the  heart ;  which 
are  contrary  to  Indifference,  and  imply  in  their  nature  the  very 
destruction  and  exclusion  of  it.  They  suppose  nothing  can  be 
virtuous  in  which  no  Liberty  is  exercised;  but  how  absurd 
is  it  to  talk  of  exercising  Indifference  under  bias  and  prepon- 
deration ! 

And  if  self-determining  power  in  the  will  be  necesrisary  to 
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moral  agency,  praise,  blame,  Sic.  then  nothing  done  by  the  will 
can  be  any  mrther  praiseworthy  or  blameworthy,  than  so  far 
as  the  will  is  moved,  swayed  and  determined  by  itself,  and  the 
scales  turned  by  the  sovereign  power  the  will  has  over  itself. 
And  therefore  the  will  must  not  be  out  of  its  balance,  prepon- 
deration  must  not  be  determined  and  effected  beforehand; 
and  so  the  self-determining  act  anticipated.  Thus  it  appears 
another  way,  that  habitual  bias  is  inconsistent  with  that 
Liberty  which  Arminians  suppose  to  be  necessary  to  Virtue  or 
Vice ;  and  so  it  follows  that  habitual  bias  itself  cannot  be  either 
virtuous  or  vicious. 

The  same  thing  follows  from  their  doctrine  concerning 
the  Inconsistence  of  Necessity  with  Liberty,  Praise,  Dispraise, 
&c.  None  will  deny  that  6ias  and  Inclmation  may  be  so 
strong  as  to  be  invincible,  and  leave  no  possibility  of  the  will 
determining  contrary  to  it ;  and  so  be  attended  with  Neces- 
sity. This  Dr.  Whitby  allows  concerning  the  will  of  God, 
Ansels,  and  glorified  Saints,  with  respect  to  good ;  and  the 
will  of  Devils  with  respect  to  evil.  Therefore,  if  Necessi^ 
be  inconsistent  with  Liberty,  then  when  fixed  Inclination  is 
to  such  a  degree  of  strength,  it  utterly  excludes  all  Virtue, 
Vice,  Praise,  or  Blame.  And  if  so,  then  the  nearer  Habits 
are  to  this  strength,  the  more  do  they  impede  Liberty,  and 
so  diminish  Praise  and  Blame.  If  very  strong  Habits  destroy 
Liberty,  the  lesser  ones  proportionably  hinder  it,  according  to 
their  degree  of  strength.  And  therefore  it  will  follow,  that 
then  is  the  act  most  virtuous  or  vicious,  when  performed  with- 
out any  Inclination  or  habitual  Bias  at  all ;  because  it  is  then 
performed  with  most  Liberty. 

Every  prepossessing  fixed  Bias  on  the  mind  brings  a  de- 
gree of  moral  Inability  for  the  contrary ;  because  so  far  as  the 
mind  is  biassed  and  prepossessed,  so  much  hinderance  is  there 
of  the  contrary.  And  therefore  if  moral  Inability  be  incon- 
sistent with  moral  agency,  or  the  nature  of  Virtue  and  Vice, 
then,  so  far  as  there  is  any  such  thin^  as  evil  disposition  of 
heart,  or  habitual  depravity  of  Inclination,  whether  covetous- 
ncss,  pride,  malice,  cruelty,  or  whatever  else,  so  much  the 
more  excusable  persons  are  ;  so  much  the  less  have  their  evil 
acts  of  this  kind  the  nature  of  Vice.  And  on  the  contrary, 
whatever  excellent  Dispositions  and  Inclinations  they  have,  so 
much  are  they  the  less  virtuous. 

It  is  evident  that  no  habitual  disposition  of  heart  can 
be  in  any  degree  virtuous  or  vicious ;  or  the  actions  which 
proceed  from  them  at  all  praiseworthy  or  blameworthy.  Be- 
cause, though  we  should  suppose  the  Habit  not  to  be  of  such 
strength  as  wholly  to  take  away  all  moral  ability  and  self  deter- 
mining power ;  or  may  bcpartly  from  Bias,  and  in  part  from 
•Hf-determination  ;  yet  ip  this  case,  all  that  is  from  antecedent 
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Bias  must  be  set  a^ide,  as  of  no  consideration ;  and  in  estima* 

ting  Che  degree  of  Virtue  or  Vice,  no  more  must  be  considered 

than  what  arises  from  self-determining  power,  without  any  in- 

flaeoce  of  that  Bias,  because  Liberty  is  exercised  in  no  more  : 

oo  that  all  that  is  the  exercise  of  habitual  Inclination  is  thrown 

a.way,  as  not  belonging  to  the  morality  of  the  action.   By  which 

at  appears,  that  no  exercise  of  thede  Habits,  let  them  be  stronger 

or  weaker,  can  ever  have  any  thing  of  the  nature  of  either 

"Virtue  or  Vice, 

Here  if  any  one  should  say,  that  notwithstanding  all  these 

^hin^,  there  may  be  the  nature  of  Virtue  and   Vice  in  the 

XIabita  of  the  mind  ;  because  these  Habits  may  be  the  eifects 

^Df  those  acts,  wherein  the  mind  exercised  Liberty  ;  that  how- 

^3ver  the  forementioned   reasons   will  prove   that  no  Habits, 

"^ifhich  are  natural,  or  that  are  born  or  created  with  us,  can  be 

^ther  virtuous  or  vicious  ;    yet    they   will  not  prove  this  of 

Habits  which  have  been  acquired  and  established  by  repeated 

:freeact8. 

To  such  an  objector  I  would  say,  that  this  evasion  will  not 
at  all  help  the  matter.  For  if  freedom  of  will  be  essential  to 
the  very  nature  of  Virtue  and  Vice,  then  there  is  no  Virtue  or 
Vice  but  only  in  that  very  thing,  wherein  this  Liberty  is  exer- 
cised. If  a  man  in  one  or  more  things  that  he  does,  exercises 
Liberty,  and  then  by  those  acts  is  brought  into  such  circum- 
stances that  his  Liberty  ceases,  and  there  follows  a  long  series 
of  acts  or  events  that  come  to  pass  necessarily  ;  those  conse- 
quent acts  are  not  virtuous  or  vicious,  re  wardable  or  punishable ; 
but  only  the  free  acts  that  established  this  necessity  ;  for  in 
them  alone  was  the  man  free.  Tlie  following  effects,  tliat  are 
necessary,  have  no  more  of  the  nature  of  Virtue  or  Vice,  than 
health  or  sickness  of  body  have  properly  the  nature  of  Virtue 
or  Vice,  being  the  effects  of  a  course  of  free  acts  of  temperance 
or  intemperance  ;  or  than  the  good  qualities  of  a  clock  arc 
of  the  nature  of  Virtue,  which  are  the  effects  of  free  acts  of 
the  artificer  ;  or  the  goodness  and  sweetness  of  the  fruits  of  a 
garden  are  moral  Virtues,  being  the  effect^l  of  the  free  and 
faithful  acts  of  the  gardener.  If  Liberty  be  absolutely  requi- 
site to  the  morality  of  actions,  and  necessity  wholly  inconsist- 
ent with  it,  as  Amiinians  greatly  insist ;  then  no  necessary  ef- 
fects whatsoever,  let  the  cause  be  never  so  good  or  bad,  can  be 
virtuous  or  vicious  ;  but  the  virtue  or  vice  must  be  only  in  the 
free  cause.  Agreeably  to  this.  Dr.  Whitbv  supposes  the  ne- 
cessity that  attends  the  good  and  evil  Habits  of  the  saints  in 
heaven  and  damned  in  hell,  which  are  the  consequence  of  their 
free  acts  in  their  state  of  probation,  are  not  rewardable  or  pu- 
nishable. .  . 

On  the  whole  it  appears,  that  if  the  notions  of  Armmans 
concerning  liberty  and  moral  agency  be  true,  it  will  follow 
VOL,  II.  2S 
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that  there  is  no  virtue  in  any  ^uch  Habits  or  qualities  as  humi- 
lity, meekness,  patience,  mercy,  gratitude,  generosity,  heaTen- 
ly-mindedness ;  nothing  at  all  praiseworthy  ui  lovmg  Christ 
above  father  and  mother,  wife  and  children,  or  our  own  lives  ; 
or  in  delight  in  holiness,  hungering  and  thirsting  after  righteous- 
ness, love  to  enemies,  universal  benevolence  to  mankind  :  and 
on  the  other  hand,  there  is  nothing  at  all  vicious,  or  worthy  of 
dispraise,  in  the  most  sordid,  beastly,  malignant,  devilish  dis- 
positions ;  in  being  ungrateful,  profane^  habitually  hating  God, 
and  things  sacred  and  holy ;  or  in  being  most  treacherous,  en- 
vious, and  cruel  towards  men.  For  all  these  things  are  Dupo- 
eitions  and  Inclinations  of  the  heart.  And  in  short,  there  is  no 
such  thing  as  any  virtuous  or  vicious  quality  of  mind  ;  no  such 
thing  as  inherent  virtue  and  holiness,  or  vice  and  sin :  and  the 
stronger  those  Habits  or  Dispositions  are,  which  used  to  be 
called  virtuous  and  vicious,  the  further  they  are  from  being  so 
indeed  ;  the  more  violent  men^s  lusts  are,  the  more  fixed  £eir 
pride,  envy,  ingratitude,  and  maliciousness,  still  the  fiirther  are 
they  from  being  blameworthy.  If  there  be  a  man  that  by  his 
own  rq[>eated  acts,  or  by  any  other  means,  is  come  to  be  of  the 
most  hellish  Disposition,  desperately  inclined  to  treat  his  neigh- 
bours with  iojunousness,  contempt,  and  malignity  ;  the  further 
they  should  be  from  any  Disposition  to  be  angry  with  him,  or 
in  the  least  to  blame  him.  So,  on  the  other  hand,  if  there  be  a 
person  who  is  of  a  most  excellent  spirit,  strongly  inclining  him 
to  the  most  amiable  actions,  admirably  meek,  benevolent,  &c* 
so  much  is  he  further  from  any  thing  rewardable  or  commend- 
able. On  which  principles,  the  man  Jesus  Christ  was  very  far  from 
being  praiseworthv  for  those  acts  of  holiness  and  kindness  which 
He  performed,  tnese  propensities  being  strong  in  his  heart. 
And  above  aU,  the  infinitely  holy  and  gracious  God  is  infinitely 
remote  from  any  thing  commendable,  his  good  Inclinations 
being  infinitely  strong,  and  He,  therefore,  at  the  utmost  pos- 
sible distance  from  being  at  liberty.  And  in  all  cases,  the 
stronger  the  Inclinations  of  any  are  to  Virtue,  and  the  more 
they  love  it,  the  less  virtuous,  and  the  more  they  love  wicked- 
ness, the  less  vicious  they  are. Whether  these  things  are 

agreeable  to  Scripture,  let  every  Christian,  and  every  man  who 
has  read  the  Bible,  judge :  and  whether  they  are  agreeable  to 
common  sense,  let  every  one  judge,  that  has  human  understand- 
ing in  exercise. 

And,  if  we  pursue  these  principles,  we  shall  find  that 
Virtue  and  Vice  are  wholly  excluded  out  of  the  world  ;  and 
that  there  never  was,  nor  ever  can  be  any  such  thing  as  one  or 
the  other,  either  in  God,  angels,  or  men.  No  Propensity,  Dis- 
position, or  Habit,  can  be  virtuous  or  vicious,  as  has  been 
shewn ;  because  they,  so  far  as  they  take  place,  destroy  the 
freedom  of  the  will,  the  foundation  of  all  moral  agency,  and 
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exclude  all  capacity  of  either  Virtue  or  Vice. — And  if  Habits 
and  Dispositions  themselves  be  not  virtuous  nor  vicious,  nei* 
ther  can  the  exercise  of  these  Dispositions  be  so:  for  the 
exercise  of  Bias  is  not  the  exercise  of  free  self-deiermining 
wUl^  and  so  there  is  no  exercise  of  Uberty  in  it.  Consequents 
I7,  no  man  is  virtuous  or  vicious,  either  in  being  well  or  ill 
dbposed,  nor  in  acting  from  a  good  or  bad  Disposition.  And 
whether  this  Bias  or  Disposition  be  habitual  or  not,  if  it  ex- 
ists but  a  moment  before  the  act  of  will  whioh  is  the  effect 
of  it,  it  alters  not  the  case  as  to  the  necessity  of  the  effect. 
Or,  if  there  be  no  previous  Disposition  at  all,  either  habitual  or 
occasional,  that  determines  the  act,  then  it  is  not  choice  that 
determines  it ;  it  is,  therefore,  a  contingence  that  happens  to 
the  man,  arising  from  nothing  in  him ;  and  is  necessary,  as 
to  any  inclination  or  Choice  of  his ;  and  therefore  cannot 
make  him  either  the  better  or  worse,  any  more  than  a  tree 
is  better  than  other  trees,  because  it  oftener  happens  to  be 
lighted  upon  by  a  nightingale :  or  a  rock  more  vicious  than 
ouer  rocks,  becadse  rattlesnakes  have  happened  oftener  to 
crawl  over  it  So  that  there  is  no  Virtue  nor  Vice  in  good  or 
bad  IMspositions,  either  fixed  or  transient ;  nor  any  Vutue  or 
Vice  in  acting  from  any  good  or  bad  previous  Inclination ; 
nor  jet  any  virtue  or  vice  in  acting  wholly  without  any  pre- 
vious Inclination.  Where  then  shall  we  find  room  for  Virtue 
or  Vice  T 
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Arminian  Notions  of  moral  Agency  inconsistent  with  all  Injlu- 
ence  of  Motive  and  Inducement^  in  either  virtuous  or  vicious 
Actions, 

As  Arminian  notions  of  that  liberty  which  is  essential  to 
virtue  or  vice,  are  inconsistent  with  common  sense  in  their 
beins  inconsistent  with  all  virtuous  or  vicious  habits  and  dis- 
positions ;  so  they  are  no  less  inconsistent  with  all  influence 
of  Motives  in  moral  actions. — Such  influence  equally  against 
those  notions  of  liberty,  whether  there  be,  previous  to  the  act 
of  choice^  a  preponderancy  of  the  inclination,  or  a  preponde- 
rancy  of  those  circumstances  which  have  a  tendency  to  move 
the  inclination.  And  indeed  it  comes  to  just  the  same  thing  : 
to  say,  the  circumstances  of  the  mind  are  such  as  tend  to  sway 
and  turn  its  inclination  one  way,  is  the  same  thing  as  to  say, 
the  inclination  of  the  mind,  as  under  such  circumstances,  tends 
that  wav. 
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Or  if  any  think  it  most  proper  to  say,  that  Motives  do 
alter  the  inclination,  and  give  a  new  bias  to  the  mind,  it  will 
not  alter  the  case  as  to  the  present  argument.  For  if  Motives 
operate  by  giving  the  mind  an  inclination,  then  they  operate 
b^  destroying  the  mind^s  indifference,  and  laying  it  under  a 
bias.  But  to  do  this,  is  to  destroy  the  Arminian  freedom :  it 
is  not  to  leave  the  will  to  its  own  self-determination,  but  to 
bring  it  into  subjection  to  the  power  of  something  extrinsic, 
which  operates  upon  it,  sways  and  determines  it,  previous  to 
its  own  determination.  So  that  what  is  done  from  Motive, 
cannot  be  either  virtuous  or  vicious.  Besides,  if  the  acts  of 
the  will  are  excited  by  Motives,  those  Motives  are  the  causes 
of  those  acts  of  the  will ;  which  makes  the  acts  of  the  will 
necessary ;  as  eifects  necessarily  follow  the  efficiency  of  the 
cause.  And  if  the  influence  and  power  of  the  Motive  causes 
the  volition,  then  the  influence  of  the  Motive  determines 
volition,  and  volition  docs  not  determine  itself;  and  so  is  not 
free  in  the  sense  of  Arminians  (as  has  been  largely  shewn 
already),  and  consequently  can  be  neither  virtuous  nor  vi- 
cious. 

The  supposition  which  has  already  been  taken  notice  of 
as  an  insufficient  evasion  in  other  cases,  would  be,  in  like  man- 
ner, impertinently  alledged  in  this  case ;  namely,  the  suppo- 
sition that  liberty  consists  in  a  power  of  suspending  action  for 
the  present,  in  order  to  deliberation.  If  it  should  be  said, 
Though  it  be  true,  that  the  will  is  under  a  necessity  of  fi- 
nally following  the  strongest  Motive  ;  yet  it  may,  for  the 
present,  forbear  to  act  upon  the  Motive  presented,  till  there 
has  been  opportunity  thoroughly  to  consider  it,  and  compare 
its  real  weight  with  the  merit  of  other  Motives.  I  answer  as 
follows : 

Here  again  it  must  be  remembered,  that  if  determining 
thus  to  suspend  and  consider  be  the  act  of  the  will,  wherein 
alone  liberty  is  exercised,  then  in  tliis  all  virtue  and  vice  must 
consist ;  and  the  acts  that  follow  this  consideration,  and  are 
the  effects  of  it,  "being  necessary,  are  no  more  virtuous  or  vi- 
cious than  some  good  or  bad  events,  which  happen  when  they 
are  fast  asleep,  and  are  the  consequences  of  what  they  did 
when  they  were  awake.  Therefore,  I  would  here  observe  two 
things : 

1.  To  suppose  that  all  virtue  and  vice,  in  every  case,  con- 
sists in  determining,  whether  to  take  time  for  consideration  or 
not,  is  not  agreeable  to  common  sense.  For,  according  to  such 
a  supposition,  the  most  horrid  crimes,  adultery,  murder,  sodo- 
my, blasphemy,  &c.  do  not  at  all  consist  in  the  horrid  nature 
of  the  things  themselves,  but  only  in  tlie  neglect  of  thorough 
consideration  before  they  were  perpetrated,  which  brings  their 
viciousness  to  a  small  matter,  and  makes  all  crimes  equal.    If 
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k  be  said^  that  neglect  of  consideration,  when  such  heinous 
evik  are  proposed  to  choice,  is  worse  than  in  other  cases :  I  an- 
swer, this  is  inconsistent,  as  it  supposes  the  very  thing  to  be, 
which,  at  the  same  time,  is  supposed  not  to  be  ;  it  supposes  all 
moral  evil,  all  viciousness  and  heinousness,  does  not  consist 
merely  in  the  want  of  consideration.  It  supposes  some  crimes 
in  themselveSj  in  their  own  nature^  to  be  more  heinous  th%p 
others,  antecedent  to  consideration  or  inconsideriitiun,  which 
lays  the  person  under  a  pievious  obligation  to  consider  in  some 
cases  more  than  others. 

2.  If  it  were  so,  thut  all  virtue  and  vice,  in  every  case,  con* 
sisted  only  in  the  act  of  the  will  whereby  it  determines  whether 
to  consider  or  no,  it  would  not  alter  the  case  in  the  least  as  to 
the  present  argument.  For  still  in  this  act  of  the  will  on  this 
determination,  it  is  induced  by  some  Motive,  and  necessarily 
follows  the  strongest  Motive  ;  and  so  is  necessarily,  even  in  that 
act  wherein  alone  it  is  either  virtuous  or  vicious. 

One  thing  more  I  would  observe  concerning  the  incon- 
aistence  of  Arminian  notions  of  moral  agency  with  the  influ- 
ence of  Motives. — I  suppose  none  will  deny,  that  it  is  possible 
for  such  powerful  Motives  to  be  set  before  the  mind,  exhibited  in 
so  strong  a  light,  and  under  such  advantageous  circumstances, 
as  to  be  invincible ;  and  such  as  the  mind  cannot  but  yield  to. 
In  this  case,  Arminians  will  doubtless  say,  liberty  is  destroyed. 
And  if  so,  then  if  Motives  are  exhibited  with  half  so  much 
power,  they  hinder  liberty  in  proportion  to  their  strength,  and 

«o  halfway  towards  destroying  it.  If  a  thousand  degrees  of 
[otive  abolish  all  liberty,  then  five  hundred  take  it  half  away. 
If  one  degree  of  the  influence  of  Motive  does  not  at  all  infringe 
or  diminish  liberty,  then  no  more  do  two  degrees  ;  for  nothing 
doubled,  is  still  nothing.  And  if  two  degrees  do  not  diminish 
the  will's  liberty,  no  more  do  four,  eight,  sixteen,  or  six  thou- 
sand. For  nothing  however  multiplied  comes  to  but  nothing. 
If  there  be  nothing  in  the  nature  of  motive  or  moral  suasion, 
that  is  at  all  opposite  to  liberty,  then  the  greatest  degree  of  it 
cannot  hurt  liberty.  But  if  there  be  somewhat,  in  the  nature 
of  the  thing,  against  liberty,  then  the  least  degree  of  it  hurts 
in  some  degree ;  and  consequently  diminishes  virtue.  If  invin- 
cible Motives  to  that  action  which  is  good,  take  away  all  the 
fi'eedom  of  the  act,  and  so  all  the  virtue  of  it ;  then  the  more 
forcible  the  Motives  are,  so  miich  tlie  worse,  so  much  the  less 
virtue  ;  and  the  weaker  the  Motives  are,  the  better  for  the  cause 
of  virtue ;  and  none  is  best  of  all. 

Now  let  it  be  considered,  whether  these  things  are  agree- 
able to  common  sense.  If  it  should  be  allowed,  that  there  are 
some  instances  wherein  the  soul  chooses  without  any  Motive, 
what  virtue  can  there  be  in  such  a  choice  ?  1  am  sure  there  is 
no  prudence  or  wisdom  in  it    Such  a  choice  is  made  for  no 
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good  end  ;  being  made  for  no  end  at  all.  If  it  were  for  any 
end,  the  view  of  the  end  would  be  the  Motive  exciting  to  the 
act ;  and  if  the  act  be  for  no  good  end,  and  so  from  no  good 
aim,  then  there  is  no  good  intention  in  it ;  and,  therefore,  ac- 
cording to  all  our  natural  notions  of  virtue,  no  more  virtue  in 
it  than  in  the  motion  of  the  smoke,  which  is  driven  to  and  fro 
by  the  wind,  without  any  aim  or  end  in  the  thing  moved,  and 
wnich  knows  not  whither,  nor  wherefore,  it  is  moved. 

CoroL  1.  By  these  tilings  it  appears  that  the  argument 
against  the  Calvinists^  taken  from  the  use  of  counsels,  exhorta- 
tions, invitations,  expostulations,  &c.  so  much  insisted  on  by 
Anninians,  is  truly  against  themselves.  For  these  thinffs  can 
operate  no  other  way  to  any  good  effect,  than  as  in  them  is 
exhibited  Motive  and  Inducement,  tending  to  excite  and  de- 
termine the  acts  of  the  will.*     But  it  follows,  on  their  prin- 

*  The  tnu  reason  ww^  counsols,  exhortations,  &c.  coninionly  called  motiTes, 
ore  consistent  with  the  doctrine  of  necessity  held  by  Calvinista,  may  be  here  no- 
ticed, in  addition  to  some  hints  before  given.  In  order  to  this,  we  most  guaid 
against  ambiguity  in  the  word  '  motive,'  which  at  one  time  is  intended  for  the  ob- 
ject exhibited,  abstradedly  considered ;  at  another,  the  object  conerefJM^,  as  it 
stands  in  the  view  of  the  mind.  The  opposers  of  that  necessity  fi>r  which  oar 
author  pleads,  must,  in  order  to  make  even  a  show  of  consistency,  understand  the 
word  *  motive'  in  the  first  of  those  acceptations.  And  if  so,  it  is  nothing  marvel- 
lous that  they  should  maintain  the  existence  of  a  power  in  the  human  nund  which 
can,  on  the  one  hand,  successfully  oppose  the  stnmgettpottibU  hmMm;  andoo  the 
other,  be  determined  by  a  weaker,  and  even  sometimes  by  the  weakest  motive. 
For  how  often  is  the  most  insignificaiit  bawblc  preferred  to  infinite  exceUenoe ! 
But  consistent  Calvinists  do  not  understand  the  term  in  any  such  manner,  biit  rai- 
ther  as  an  ^ect  compounded  of  the  state  of  the  mhid  ana  the  real  06/eef.  And, 
seeing  the  object  in  itself  considered,  is  not  changed  by  mental  perception,  the 
difference  of  the  cfiect,  or  change  of  mental  view,  must  arise  from  the  mind  Useff, 
Hence  one  motive^  in  the  Armiman  sense,  may  produce,  in  the  other  acceptation  of 
the  term,  a  thousand  different  motives,  according  to  Xho  difibrcnt  tntnUA  Httos  to 
which  the  object  is  presented. 

Therefore  counsels,  exhortations,  invitations,  &c.  are  most  rationally  em- 
ployed by  Calvinists ;  for  that  whic.h  determi'ies  the  human  will  to  action,  is  the 
motive  as  it  is  perc  ivedf  or  that  which  results  from  an  appUcation  of  the  object  to 
the  mind.  According  to  thorn,  without  an  object  presented  there  can  be  no  moHvef 
any  more  than  there  can  bo  a  motive  without  a  mind  to  which  it  is  presented.-— 
Without  cvuagelical  truth,  and  an  evangelical  mind  or  disposition,  there  can  be  no 
evangelical  determining  motive.  Consequently,  if  the  mmd  be  at  all  roused  firom 
iterance  and  apathy,  determimtig  motives  must  be  produced  in  it  by  a  representa- 
tion of  ohjectSy  bv  counsels,  exhortations,  invitations,  expostulations,  &c.  These 
will  succeed  or  fail  of  success,  morally,  according  to  the  state  of  the  mind.  But 
as  the  agent  is  free  from  co-action,  constraint,  and  compulsion,  in  the  act  c£  choos- 
ing, the  true  inference  is — not  that  such  use  of  the  means  is  unsuitable  or  incon- 
sistent, but — that  here  is  clearly  implied  the  great  necessity,  the  rationality,  and 
the  perfect  consistency  '»f  prayer  to  the  Goil  of  grace,  for  success  on  the  use  of 
means.  Paul  may  plant,  and  ApoUos  may  water,  but  Grod  givcth  the  increase.— 
To  inji'jience  the  mind  without  moral  motives,  is  the  prerogative  of  God  All  heaits 
are  in  his  hand  to  f  >rm  them  as  he  ploases.  If  the  tree  be  good  by  sovereign 
influence,  or. a  new  birth,  the  fruit  of  love  to  God  and  hatred  to  sin,  holy  fear,  un- 
feigned faith,  humble  hope,  kc.  will  follow,  according  to  the  objecte  presented. — 
A  crop  will  uot  follow  without  the  union  of  two  things,  seed  and  soil  If  both  be 
good,  the  crop  will  be  good,  but  not  otherwise.  That  motive  which  determines 
the  will,  cannot  arise  from  any  other  cause  than  the  object  and  the  Msmitkn  uniied. 
And  then  only  can  the  determining  motive  be  goody  when  it  results  fiom  a  g9od 
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cifrfest  that  the  acts  of  will  excited  by  such  causes,  cannot 
be  virtuous ;  because,  so  far  as  they  are  from  these,  they  are 
not  from  the  wilPs  self-determining  power.  Hence  it  will 
follow,  that  it  is  not  worth  while  to  offer  any  arguments  to  per- 
suade men  to  any  virtuous  volition  or  voluntary  action  ;  it  is 
in  vain  to  set  before  them  the  wisdom  and  amiableness  of 
ways  of  virtue,  or  the  odiousness  and  folly  of  ways  of  vice. — 
This  notion  of  liberty  and  moral  agency  frustrates  all  en- 
deavours to  draw  men  to  virtue  by  instruction  or  persuasion, 
precept  or  example  :  for  though  these  things  may  induce  them 
to  what  is  materially  virtuous,  yet  at  the  same  time  they  take 
away  the  Jfbrm  of  Virtue,  because  they  destroy  Liberty :  as 
they  by  their  own  power  put  the  will  out  of  its  equilibrium, 
determine  and  turn  the  scale,  and  take  the  work  of  self-deter- 
mining power  out  of  its  hands.  And  the  clearer  the  instruc- 
tions given,  the  more  powerful  the  arguments  used,  and  the 
more  moving  the  persuasions  or  examples,  the  more  likely 
they  are  to  frustrate  their  own  design  ;  because  they  have  so 
much  the  greater  tendency  to  put  the  will  out  of  its  balance, 
to  binder  its  freedom  of  self-determination  ;  and  so  to  exclude 
the  very  form  of  virtue,  and  the  essence  of  whatsoever  is  praise- 
worthy. 

So  it  clearly  follows  from  these  principles,  that  God  has 
no  hand  in  any  man^s  virtuf^^,  nor  does  at  all  promote  it,  either 
by  a  physical  or  moral  influence ;  that  none  of  the  moral  me- 
thods he  uses  with  men  to  promote  virtue  in  the  world  have 
any  tendency  to  the  attainment  of  that  end ;  that  all  the  in- 
structions be  ha§  given  men  from  the  beginning  of  the  world 
to  this  day,  by  prophets  or  apostles,  or  by  his  Sun  Jesus  Christ ; 
that  all  his  counsels,  mvitations,  promises,  threatenings,  warn- 
ings and  expostulations  ;  that  all  means  he  has  used  with  men 
in  ordinances,  or  providences ;  yea,  all  influences  of  his  Spirit, 
ordinary  and  extraordinary,  have  had  no  tendency  at  all  to  ex- 
cite any  one  virtuous  act  of  the  mind,  or  to  promote  any  thing 
morally  good  and  commendable  in  any  respect, — For  there  is 
no  way  that  these  or  any  other  means  can  promote  virtue,  but 
one  of  these  three.  Either  (1.)  By  a  physical  operation  on  the 
heart.  But  all  effects  that  are  wrought  in  men  in  this  way,  have 
no  virtue  in  them,  by  the  concurring  voice  of  all  Amdnians.'^ 
Ot^  (2.)  Morally,  by  exhibiting  Motives  to  the  understanding, to 
excite  good  acts  in  the  will.  But  it  has  been  demonstrated, 
that  volitions  excited  by  Motives,  are  necessary,  and  not  ex- 
cited by  a  self-moving  power;  and  therefore,  by  their  prin- 
ciples, there  is  no  Virtue  inthem.     Or,  (3.)  By  merely  giving 

oii^'eef  applied  to  a  good  disposUion^  or  Ptate  of  mind.  These  Ihir^  dxAy  ^on- 
fltdered,  will  sufficiently  prove  vohy  Calvinists  use  counsels,  exhortations,  invita- 
tions, &c — ^W. 
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the  will  an  opportunity  to  determine  itself  concerning  the  ob« 
jects  proposed,  either  to  choose  or  reject,  by  its  own  uncaused, 
unmoved,  uninfluenced  self-determination.  And  if  this  be  all, 
then  all  those  means  do  no  more  to  promote  virtue  than  vice  : 
for  they  do  nothing  but  give  the  will  opportunity  to  determine 
itself  e^uAer  way^  either  to  good  or  bad,  without  laying  it  under 
any  bias  to  either :  and  so  there  is  really  as  much  of  an  oppor* 
tunity  given  to  determine  in  favour  of  evil  as  of  good. 

Thus  that  horrid  blasphemous  consequence  will  certainly 
follow  from  the  Arminian  doctrine,  which  they  char^  on  others ; 
namely,  that  God  acts  an  inconsistent  part  in  using  so  many 
counsels,  warnings,  invitations,  intreaties,  &c.  with  sinners,  to 
induce  them  to  forsake  sin,  and  turn  to  the  ways  of  virtue ; 
and  that  all  are  insincere  and  fallacious.  It  will  follow, 
from  their  doctrine,  that  God  does  these  things  when  he  knows, 
at  the  same  time,  that  they  have  no  manner  of  tendency  to 
promote  the  effect  he  seems  to  aim  at;  yea,  knows  that  if 
thev  have  any  influence,  this  very  influence  will  be  inccmsislent 
with  such  an  efiect,  and  will  prevent  it.  But  what  an  imputa* 
tion  of  insincerity  would  this  fix  on  him,  who  is  infinitely  holy 
and  true ! — So  that  theirs  is  the  doctrine  which,  if  pursued  in 
its  consequences,  does  horribly  reflect  on  the  Most  High,  and 
fix  on  him  the  charge  of  hypocrisy  ;  and  not  the  doctrine  of  the 
Calvinist  according  to  their  frequent  and  vehement  excla- 
mations and  invectives. 

Corol.  2.  From  what  has  been  observed  in  this  section, 
it  again  appears,  that  Arminian  principles  and  notions,  when 
fairly  examined  and  pursued  in  their  demonstrable  conse* 
quences,  do  evidently  shut  all  virtue  out  of  the  world,  and 
make  it  impossible  that  there  should  ever  be  any  such  thing, 
in  any  case ;  or  that  any  such  thing  should  ever  be  conceived 
o£  For,  by  these  principles,  the  very  notion  of  virtue  or  vice 
implies  absurdity  and  contradiction.  For  it  is  absurd  in  itself, 
and  contrary  to  common  sense,  to  suppose  a  virtuous  act  of 
mind  without  any  good  intention  or  aim ;  and,  by  their  princi- 
ples, it  is  absurd  to  suppose  a  virtuous  act  with  a  good  inten- 
tion or  aim ;  for  to  act  for  an  end,  is  to  act  from  a  Motive. 
So  that  if  we  rely  on  these  principles,  there  can  be  no  virtuous 
act  with  a  good  design  and  end  ;  and  it  is  self-evident,  there 
can  be  none  without :  consequently  there  can  be  no  virtuous 
act  at  all. 

Corol.  3.  It  is  manifest,  that  Arminian  notions  of  moral 
agency,  and  the  being  of  a  faculty  of  will,  cannot  consist  to- 
getlier;  and  that  if  there  be  any  such  thing  as  either  a  vir- 
tuous or  vicious  act,  it  cannot  be  an  act  of  the  will ;  no  will 
can  be  at  all  concerned  in  it.  For  that  act  which  is  performed 
without  inclination,  without  Motive,  without  end,  must  be  per« 
formed  without  any  concern  of  the  will.    To  suppose  an  act 
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of  Ibe  will  without  these,  implies  a  contradiction.  IfUbe  soul 
in  its  act  has  no  motive  or  end ;  then,  in  tliat  act  (as  was  ob- 
served before)  it  seeks  nothing,  goes  after  nothing,  exerts  no 
inclination  to  any  thing ;  and  this  implies,  that  in  that  act  it 
desires  nothing,  and  chooses  nothing ;  so  that  there  is  no  act 
of  choice  in  the  case  :  and  that  is  as  much  as  to  say,  there  is 
no  act  of  will  in  the  case.  Which  very  effectually  shuts  all 
vicious  and  virtuous  acts  out  of  the  universe ;  in  as  much  as, 
according  to  this,  there  can  be  no  vicious  or  virtuous  act 
wherein  the  will  is  concerned :  and  according  to  the  plainest 
dictates  of  reason,  and  the  light  of  nature,  and  also  tne  prin- 
ci^bs  of  Arminians  themselves,  there  can  be  no  virtuous 
or  Yicious  act  wherein  the  will  is  not  concerned.  And 
therefore  there  is  no  room  for  any  virtuous  or  vicious  acts  at 
alL 

Carol.  4.  If  none  of  the  moral  actions  of  intelligent  beings 
are  inflaenced  bv  either  previous  Inclination  or  Motive,  another 
strange  thing  will  follow  ;  and  this  is,  that  God  not  only  cannot 
foreknow  any  of  the  future  moral  actions  of  his  creatures,  but 
he  can  make  no  conjecture,  can  give  no  probable  ^ess  con- 
cenung  them.  For,  all  conjecture  in  tlungs  of  this  nature, 
most  friend  on  some  discernimr  or  apprehension  of  these  two 
things,  previous  Disposition  and  Motive^  which,  as  has  been 
observed,  Arminian  notions  of  moral  agency,  in  their  real  con- 
sequence, altogether  exclude. 
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PART  IV. 

WHEREIN  THE  CHIEF  GROUNDS  OF  THE  REASONINGS  OF  ARMI- 
NIANS,  IN  SUPPORT  AND  DEFENCE  OF  THE  FOREMEN- 
TIONED  NOTIONS  OF  LIBERTY,  MORAL  AGENCY,  kc.  AND^ 
AGAINST  THE  OPPOSITE  DOCTRINE,  ARE  CONSIDERED. 


SECT.  r. 


The  Essence  of  the  Virtue  and  Vice  of  Depositions  of  the 
Heartland  Acts  of  the  WiUj  lies  not  in  their  Cause,  but  their 
Nature.^ 

One  main  foundation  of  the  reasons  which  are  brought  to 
establish  the  foremcntioned  notions  of  liberty,  virtue,  vicer 

*  This  may  appear  to  some  to  be  an  identical  proposition — '^  The  essence  of 
a  thing  lies  in  its  nature  j**  but  it  is  not  wholW  so,  and  the  whole  of  the  pro{An- 
tion  is  exceedingly  important,  on  account  or  the  negative  part,  or  the  incidental 
proposition  it  contains,  viz.  The  essence  of  \irtue  and  vice  liesnof  in  their  emae, 
A  smgle  consideration  may  be  sufficient  to  shew  the  truth  and  importance  of  one 
part  of  this  last  proposition.  If  the  essence  of  virtue  lay  in  its  cause,  how  could 
the  first  cause,  or  the  xmcmised  nature^  be  virtuous  /  If  therefore  the  ^r«l  cause 
be  virtuous,  or  have  the  essence  of  virtue,  as  all  theists  will  allow,  it  is  plain, 
that  essence  must  lie  in  the  nature  of  that  cause  itself.  Hence,  as  Grod  is  the 
standard  of  all  moral  excellence,  created  natures  are  morally  excellent  in  propor^ 
tion  as  they  resemble  him.  And  as  virtue  is  an  imitabU  excellence,  and  aa  no 
good  reason  can  be  assigned  why  the  resemblance  should  not  hold  in  this  parti- 
cular, it  is  highly  probable,  a  priori,  that,  in  reference  to  created  natures,  the  es- 
sence of  their  virtue  lies  not  in  its  cause.  To  demonstrate  this  last,  is  the  design 
of  the  present  section. 

Again,  as  the  essence  of  tirttte  lies  not  in  its  cause,  so  neither  does  the  es- 
sence of  fHce  lie  in  its  cause.  But  the  philosophical  ground  of  tliis  part  of  the  ge- 
neral proposition  demands  more  particular  attention.  And  aa  this  proposition— 
"  the  essence  of  vice  lies  not  in  its  cause,'*  affects  the  whole  system  of  morals, 
and  indeed  of  theology,  we  bes  leave  to  propose  a  scries  of  remarks  which,  it  is 
hoped,  will  cast  some  light  on  the  subject. 

1.  Causea  are  of  two  kinds,  and  of  two  only,  either  positive  or  negative. 
Positive  causes  produce  positive  effects,  from  the  first  cause  through  all  secon- 
dary causes ;  and  these  positive  secondary  causes  are  nothing  else  out  so  many 
decretive  antecedents,  which  act  physically,  and  their  consequences  follow  from 
the  nature  of  things ;  even  as  number  follows  the  repetition  of  units,  or  happi- 
netf  resalts  from  true  virtrie. 
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&C.  is  a  supposition,  that  the  virtuousness  of  the  dispositions^ 
or  acts  of  the  will,  consists  not  in  the  nature  of  these  dispo* 

8.  The  term  "  cause"  b  applied  less  properly  to  express  a  ne^altoe  idea  ; 
lor  it  express^  merely  an  antecedent  of  a  consequent.  For  instance,  if  we  say 
that  a  man  cannot  read  htcmat  he  is  blind,  or  cannot  walk  hee<nat\ia  has  no  leffs, 
or  cannot  go  to  heaven  htcause  he  does  not  love  God,  and  the  like ;  it  is  manifest 
that  hUndi^ess,  want  of  Ut^^  and  want  nf  love  to  God,  arc  '*  causes"  only  as  ante- 
cedents are  causes  to  their  consequents,  without  positive  influence. 

3.  Negative  causes,  though  they  have  no  positive  operation  in  producing 
their  consequents,  are  no  less  the  ground  of  certainty  than  those  causes,  properly 
80  called,  which  exist  in  physical  operations.  For  the  conseouent  follows  the  an^ 
tecedeot  with  equal  certaint}^,  whether  the  connection  be  torraed  by  decretive 
will  and  energy,  as  in  all  positive  causes,  or  by  the  nature  of  things  only,  which 
is  essential  truth,  as  in  all  negative  causes. 

4.  The  cause  of  vicious  acts,  is  a  vicious  disposition ;  in  other  words,  it  is  th« 
ipoil,  or  the  absence  uf  a  virtuous  disposition.  The  essence  of  the  vicious  aetp 
however,  is  not  in  the  eai»e,  or  disposition.  The  vice  of  the  disposition  is  on« 
thing,  and  the  vice  of  the  act  is  another.  For  as  the  nature  of  the  disposition, 
and  the  nature  of  the  act,  are  difiercnt ;  so  the  vice,  or  moral  badness  of  the 
one,  is  a  difierent  badness  from  that  of  the  other.  The  one  and  the  other  is  a 
bad  ikmg'whhieYeT  be  the  cause,  and  irrespective  of  any.     Hence, 

5.  Evil  dispositions  or  acts  should  be  denominated  such,  not  from  their  cause, 
but  from  their  naiure.  Were  it  otherwise,  per$ond  fault,  or  blame,  could  never 
exist ;  for  the  vicious  act  would  transfer  the  blame  to  the  dUpotitionj  and  the  dis- 
position to  the  eauae  of  that  ;  whereby  peramis  would  be  free  from  blame,  and 
this  would  attach  to  principles  only.  But  to  suppose  a  moral  agent  ineapable  of 
blameworthiness,  which  on  the  supposition  would  be  the  case,  is  a  gross  absur- 
daty.  It  would  be  to  suppose  an  accountable  being,  who  at  the  same  time  can 
be  aecoiintable  for  nothing ;  and  it  would  be  to  impute  blame  to  principles,  or  a 
principle,  which  is  incapable  of  moral  agency. 

6.  The  cause  of  virtuous  actSj  or,  if  we  may  so  speak,  the  soil  in  which  they 
grow,  ia  a  previous  inclination  or  disposition  to  good,  before  an^  actual  choice 
takes  ^ace.  This  may  bo  called  a  virtttous  incUnationf  or  disposition.  But  the 
original  and  predispoRing  cause  of  that,  is  divine  energy,  influx,  or  influence ; 
m  other  wordf^  an  assimilating  emanation  from  the  holy  nature  and  decretive  will 
of  God. 

7.  Nevertheless,  this  is  not  a  good,  or  a  virtue,  attributable  to  many  until  he 
is  actually  possessed  of  it,  or  it  becomes  Am,  as  a  quality  of  his  nature.  Gk>d,  the 
Father  of  lights,  from  whom  every  good  and  pertect  gifl  proccedeth,  is  the  cause 
of  that  virtuous  disposition  ;  but  while  the  virtue  remained  in  the  eauscj,  and  not 
in  the  man,  it  was  no  human  virtue.  Nor  does  the  essence  of  human  virtue  lie  in 
the  communication  itself,  for  this  was  the  efiect  of  divine  will  j  but  no  will  can 
alter  the  nature  of  virtue  :  therefore,  the  essence  of  virtue  consists  not  in  the 
eause,  whether  we  understand  by  "  cause,"  the  will  that  communicates  the  vir- 
tuous disposition,  or  the  communication  itself.  Consequently,  the  absence  of  virtue 
iM  so  completely  confined  to  the  disposition  of  the  a^ent,  and  the  consequent  acts, 
as  to  exclude  every  thinij  else  that  may  be  termed  its  cause. 

8.  The  cause  of  vicious  acts,  whatever  it  be,  is  opposite  to  the  cause  of  vir- 
tuous acts  ;  for  these  acts  have  diametrically  opposite  eflects.  That  vicious  acts 
have  a  cause,  as  well  as  virtuous  ones,  cannot  be  denied  by  any  reflecting  person, 
for  this  plain  reason,  that  there  is  nothing  in  the  universality  of  things,  beings, 
quahties,  &c.  but  has  a  cause,  either  positive  or  negative,  as  before  explained. 
Neither  agency,  liberty,  nor  any  thing  else,  considered  as  an  efiect  or  a  con- 
sequent, can  exist  without  a  cause,  or  antecedent.  The  denial  of  this,  and 
umversal  scepticism,  are  the  same  thing.  Then  all  reasoning,  and  all  common 
sense,  vanish.  Then  body  and  spirit,  cause  and  effects,  good  and  evil,  &c.  are 
huddled  up  in  endless  confiyision,  without  cither  first  or  last,  great  or  small,  order 
or  proportion. 

9.  The  orijTinal  predisposing  cause  of  a  vicious  disposition,  is  the  very  oppo- 
site of  the  origmal,  predisposing  cause  of  a  virtuous  disposition.  This  last,  it  has 
been  shewn,  is  divine  energy,  which  is  a  positive  cause ;  the  other,  the  opposite 
of  this,  is  a  negative  cause.    The  cause  of  good,  as  before  observed,  is  a  causft 
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sitions,  or  acts  of  the  will,  but  wholly  in  tlie  Origin  or  Cause  of 
them :  so  that  if  the  disposition  of  the  mind,  or  acts  of  the  will,  be 

prot^rly  so  called,  in  the  wajr  of  physical  influence ;  but  the  cause  of  etH  k  called 
'*  a  cause**  improperly,  as  it  implies  no  physical  influence,  but  only  stands  as  an 
antecedent  to  a  consequent ;  from  which  however  the  consequent  may  he  inferred 
with  as  ranch  certainty  as  if  the  influence  were  physical  and  mechamcaL  Whe- 
ther you  suppose  positive  quantities,  or  negntive  quantities,  consequeneea  are 
equally  eertainy  it  is  no  less  true  that  5—2=3,  than  3+3=6.  Whether  yon  say, 
If  the  sun  ioere  nU,  it  would  cause  darkness ;  or  say.  If  the  son  jAtiie,  it  wilicause 
light;  the  diflbrenco  is  only  in  the  nthire  of  the  cause,  as  either  positive  or  nefa^ 
tive,  not  in  the  certainty  of  the  consequence. 

10.  It  would  be  very  absurd  and  contradictory  to  say  that  the  emue  of  vice 
is  eJeicNtf.  For  that  would  be  the  same  as  to  say,  that  a  thing  was  before  it  ejustad. 
To  be  vicious  is  to  have  vice;  and  for  this  to  be  the  emae  of  vice,  is  for  it  to  be 
the  cause  of  iisey,  or  aelf-causedj,  which  is  absurd.  It  is  therefore  impossible  that 
the  cause  of  vice  should  be  vicious ;  consequently  the  essence  of  viee  is  no  where 
but  in  its  own  pnper  tuitwre,  to  the  exclusion  of  every  cause  whatever.  And  yet, 
as  it  is  an  effect,  it  must  have  a  cause. 

11.  The  principal  question  to  be  determined  in  this  investigation  is,  What 
is  precisely  the  oiieinal,  predisposing,  neg^ve  cause  of  a  vicious  dispontion  ?  The 
answer  is  plain  and  short ;  it  is  that  property  of  a  creature  which  renders  it  sftneiiite. 
/y  dependent  for  its  being  and  well-being.  Or,  it  is  that  propertv  which  is  the  very 
opposite  to  independence,  self-sufficiency,  and  immutability :  ana  therefore  is  a  pro- 
perty peculiar  to  a  creature,  and  cannot  belong  to  God. 

12.  Nor  can  this  be  said  to  be  an  aefustty  ecisf^  property  from  eternity ;  since 
it  cannot  belong  to  God,  and  nothing,  the  only  alternative,  has  no  property.  It  is 
not  therefore  the  Manichean  eternal  evil  principle,  if  by  this  be  meant  any  tlnng 
actually  existing,  as  coeval  with  a  good  principle.  Good  is  a  principle  jMtttterfy 
eternal ;  but  wlut  we  speak  of  is  a  more  ntgaHtet  principle,  and  owes  its  caMmet  as 
a  property  to  a  created  nature ;  and  were  every  ertaturt  annihilated,  this  property 
woula  also  cease  to  be. 

13.  But  what  shall  we  call  this  principle,  property,  or  predSspoting  ctuMC  of 
vice  7  Shall  we  call  it  defectibUity^  defect,  Umitalion^  or  tmpn/fefioa  of  ezistenee? 
Not  the  first :  for  the  question  would  return.  What  makte  a  creature  defuObU  7 
Not  the  second  ;  for  the  term  is  ambiguous,  as  there  are  seveml  kinds  of  defect, 
natural  and  moral,  and  therefore,  as  the  word  is  of  common  use,  and  of  frequent 
occurrence,  it  would  rcnuire  perpetual  explanations.  Not  the  third,  or  the  fourth ; 
for  the  same  reason.  A  term  tncrcfore  not  ambiguous,  and  sufliciently  expressive 
should  be  employed ;  as  we  employ  technical  terms  to  express  a  specific  object. 
For  this  purpose,  no  term,  pcrnapsi,  is  less  exceptionablr  or  more  suitable  than 
PASSIVE  POWER ;  for  it  is  free  from  ambiguity,  and  is  sufiicientlv  expressive  of  the 
idea  already  explained.  The  idea  of  passivity  is  clearly  implied  in  the  name,  as  in 
the  thing ;  and  the  term  power  seems  preferable  to  property,  or  quality,  because  less 
ambiguous,  and  yet  more  expressive  to  convey  the  intended  idea  of  metapkyneal 
influence  of  cause  and  cflect. 

14.  To  which  we  may  add.  That  "  passive  power"  is  by  no  means  a  new- 
roincd  expression  ;  but  has  often  been  used  to  express  the  very  idea  to  which  it 


says: 
_     _  -  'potoerand 

God*H  absolute  dominion  over  it. — Now  all  limits  as  to  nature  ana  essence  speak  a 
mixture  of  nihility,  passive  power,  and  dependence  resulting  therefrom  ;  whence 
Damascene  adds,  *  Mere?  yt0  to  buoy  ctTaifin  iru,  The  deity  only  is  impK;sible;*  name- 
ly, becaaac  exempt  from  nihility,  passire  pcwer,  and  dependence.  This  nikflUy^ 
tft  nothingness  of  the  creature,  is  the  same  with  its  passive  power  eitlier  physic  or 
metaphysic,  natural  or  obedicntal :  whereby  it  is  limited,  and  confined  to  sucii  or 
f5uch  a  degree  Of  entity^  existence,  and  operation,  (Court  of  Gont.  Part  IV.  b.  ii.  ch. 
xi.  1 4.) 

15.  Now  that  the  essence  of  vice  consisteth  not  in  this  property  is  plain,  in 
that  passive  power  is  essential  to  a  creature,  which  vice  neither  is  nor  can  be. 
It  is  the  soil  in  which  vice  grows,  and  without  which  it  could  ndt  grow,  or  have 
oxiptrnce,  hvti*!  not  itFclfticroiM ;  otherwise  we  should  \>e  forced  to  seek  the  cause 
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never  so  good,  yet  if  the  Cause  of  the  disposition  or  act  be 
not  our  virtue,  there  is  nothing  virtuous  or  praiseworthy  in  it ; 

oftiiat  canse  in  perpetual  retrogradation,  and  move  from  one  difficulty  to  another 
into  endlcMBS  absurdity.  The  predisposing  cause  of  vice,  therefore,  is  paasvot  pwoer^ 
which  in  itself  is  not  vicious,  or  morally  evil.  But  how  moral  evil  came  to  exifl, 
and  what  is'its  true  origin^  will  be  more  conveniently  considered  in  a  subsequent 
part  of  this  work. 

16.  As  the  essence  of  the  virtue  and  vice  of  dispositions  and  acts  lies  not  in 
their  cause,  so  neither  does  it  lie  in  their  ^ecU  :  that  is,  dispositions  and  acta  are 
not  to  be  denominated  virtuous  or  vicious  on  account  of  theit  cfiects  or  conse- 
quences, such  Hs  their  being  productive  of  happiness  or  misery.  For  as  the  pro- 
perties of  any  thin^  must  be  diflercnt  from  those  of  its  cause,  however  similar,  so 
must  those  properties  differ  from  their  effects.  The  immediate  ^ect  of  virtue  is— 
not  kappiiiiest  to  tho  individual,  for  instance,  but — that  the  agent  is  improvable,  or 
praJteisariAy.  But  were  tho  essence  of  virtue  to  consist  in  *'  its  tendfency  to  ulti- 
mate happiness,'*  as  some  have  affirmed,  immediate  approbation  and  praise  could 
not  be  safely  eiven  to  any  individual  act  or  disposition,  as  its  relation  to  ultimate 
happiness  could  not  be  ascertained  but  by  the  final  event.  If  the  essence  of  the 
virtue  or  vice  were  not  in  the  act  or  disposition,  but  to  be  denominated  from  its  tf" 
ft€U^  many  other  absurdities  would  follow.    For  instance, 

17.  On  that  supposition,  the  supreme  excellence  of  Jehovah  would  not  be  «>- 
pnmMg  and  praisetrcrthy  on  its  own  account,  or  its  intrinsic  excellency,  but  only 
beeaiue  of  its  effects  and  consequences.  On  that  principle,  to  hate  Grod  would  faie 
nothing  bad,  it  would  have  no  intrinsic  demerit ;  or  to  love  God  would  be  nothing 
good,  nothine  in  itself  praiseworthy,  were  it  not  for  consequences.  Which  is  not 
only  absurd,  but  blasphemous  also  and  shocking. 

18.  That  sentiment  is  evidently  founded  on  the  supposition  that  every  thing, 
property,  quality  and  event,  is  the  fruit  of  divine  toitt;  and  therefore  that  every 
thmg  most  be  equally  good  in  itself,  though  r«toiv«{y  good  or  bad  to  the  individual: 
even  as  matter  and  motion,  and  their  laws,  are  equuiy  good  in  themselves,  but  not 
relatively  so  to  the  individuals  who  suffer  from  them.     But  this  is  a  ^oat  mistake, 
as  it  confounds  things  totally  distinct  in  their  nature,  such  as  positive  end  nega^ 
tive  causes,  natural  nccessitv  and  moral  certainty.     Decretive  positions  and  their 
consequences  are  one  ground  of  certainty  ;  negative  causes  and  their  consequences 
are  another ;  therefore,  from  the  certainty  of  result  in  the  divine  view  we  cannot 
rightly  infer  that  all  results  are  decreed.     Decretive  positions  comprehend  neither 
negative  causef*,  nor  the  nature  of  things.     For  an  intelligent  being  to  love  God,  is 
agreeable  to  the  nature  of  things ;  it  is  what  ought  to  be  independent  of  any  decre- 
tive position  or  legal  demand  in  rcfere  >ce  to  the  case.      In  like  manner,  for  an  in- 
telligent being  to  hate  God,  is  a  voluntary  contradiction  to  the  7\ature  qf  things — or 
the  essence  of  eternal  truth,  which  is  above  all  will,  or  is  not  founded  in  will — as 
well  as  to  constituted  law.     Again, 

19.  To  deny  the  "intrinsic  merit  and  demerit  of  voluntary  actions  indepen- 
dent on  their  conscouences,"  as  some  do,*  is  to  deny  the  nature  of  thin^ ;  and 
this  is  nothing  less  tnan  an  attempt  to  divide  eternal  unity,  to  give  the  he  direct 
to  essential  truth,  and  to  convert  the  first  uncaused  essence  into  contradictory  con- 
tingencies. The  nature  of  things  is  nothing  else,  radically,  but  the  nature  of  God, 
which  is  essential  truth  as  well  as  essential  gfx>dness.  Decretive  positions,  or  an 
aibitrary  constitution  of  these  things  by  divine  will,  therefore  can  no  more  alter  the 
ifdrinsic  merit  or  demerit  of  actions,  affections,  habits,  or  characters,  than  divine 
will  can  alter  the  character  of  essential  truth,  or  choose  real  contradictions.  More- 
over, 

20.  Ultimate  happiness  is  the  effect  or  consequence  of  virtue  as  a  reward. 
Now  to  make  the  merit  or  excellence  of  virtue  to  depend  on  ultimate  happiness, 
while  happiness  bi  the  reheard  of  virtue,  is  most  inconsistent ;  it  is  to  reward  for 
nothing  rewardable.  If  virtue  be  not  of  tnin'n^  worth,  it  must  be  a  mere  moral  ne- 
ihing  as  to  rewardabUntsa,  and  therefore  ultimate  happiness  would  be  a  revoard 
for  a  mere  moral  nothing ;  that  is,  happiness  would  be  no  reward,  which  is  contra- 
dictor}'. 

♦  BelsiiamV  Klcmonts,  p.  TiOO, 
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lu^d,  on  the  contrary,  if  the  will,  in  its  inclinations  or  acts,  be 
never  so  bad,  yet,  unless  it  arises  from  something  that  is  our 
vice  or  fault,  there  is  nothing  vicious  or  blameworthy  in  it. 
Hence  their  grand  objection  and  pretended  demonstration,  or 
self-evidence,  against  any  virtue  or  commend ableness,  or  vice 
and  blame-worthiness,  of  those  habits  or  acts  of  the  will,  which 
are  not  from  some  virtuous  or  vicious  determination  of  the  will 
itself. 

Now,  if  this  matter  be  well  considered,  it  will  appear  to  be 
altogether  a  mistake,  yea,  a  gross  absurdity ;  and  that  it  is  most 
certain,  that  if  there  be  any  such  thing  as  a  virtuous  or  vicious 
disposition,  or  volition  of  mind,  the  virtuousness  or  vicious- 
ness  of  them  consists  not  in  the  Origin  or  Cause  of  these  things, 
but  in  the  Nature  of  them. 

If  the  Essence  of  virtuousness  or  commendableness,  and 
of  viciousness  or  fault,  does  not  lie  in  the  Nature  of  the  dispo- 
sitions or  acts  of  mind,  which  are  said  to  be  our  virtue  or  our 
fault,  but  in  their  Cause,  then  it  is  certain  it  lies  no  where  at  all. 
Thus,  for  instance,  if  the  vice  of  a  vicious  act  of  will,  lies  not 
in  the  Nature  of  the  act,  but  the  Cause  ;  so  that  its  being  of 
a  bad  Nature  will  not  make  it  at  all  our  fault,  unless  it  arises 
from  some  faulty  determination  of  ours  as  its  Cause,  or  some- 
thing in  us  that  is  our  fault ;  then,  for  the  same  reason,  neither 
can  the  viciousness  of  that  Cause  lie  in  the  Nature  of  the  thing 
itself,  but  in  its  Cause  :  that  evil  determination  of  ours  is  not 
our  fault,  merely  because  it  is  of  a  bad  Nature^  unless  it  arises 
from  some  Cause  in  us  that  is  our  fault.  And  when  we  are 
come  to  this  higher  Cause,  still  the  reason  of  the  thing  holds 
good  ;  though  this  Cause  be  of  a  bad  Nature,  yet  we  are  not 
at  all  to  blame  on  that  account,  unless  it  arises  from  something 
faulty  in  us.  Nor  yet  can  blameworthiness  lie  in  the  Nature  of 
this  Cause^  but  in  the  Cause  of  that.  And  thus  we  must  drive 
faultiness  back  from  step  to  step,  from  a  lower  Cause  to  a  high- 
er, in   infinitum  :  and  that  is  thoroughly  to  banish  it  from  the 

m.  \a  to  vico,  its  consequence  is  punishment.  If  indeed  tliis  consequence 
were  the  mere  effect  of  arbitrary  {>o8ition8,  or  sovereign  appointment ;  if  it  were 
the  plan  of  God  first  to  caime  the  existence  of  vice,  and  tlien  to  piaiish  Uie  subject 
of  it,  as  what  the  good  of  tiie  whole  required,  there  would  be  great  plausibility 
in  the  sentiment  we  oppose.  But  the  assumption  itnelf  is  fundamentally  errone- 
ous. It  confounds  hypothetical  antecedents,  as  the  whole  of  decretive  plana 
may  be  termed,  with  that  eternal  truth  which  connects  them  with  their  conse- 
quences. To  suppose  the  hatred  of  God,  for  instance,  to  have  no  intrinsic  do- 
lucrit  in  it,  or  that  it  is  bad  only  as  dependent  on  its  consequences ;  is  the  same  as 
to  say,  it  is  a^reca6/e  to  the  nature  of  things,  confonaaUe  to  eternal  truth,  that 
God  should  be  hated,  and  therefore  that  he  must  approve  of  it — only  to  the  agent 
it  is  attended  with  had  consequences.  That  is,  on  the  supposition,  God  has  ap- 
pointed inisery  as  the  consequent,  for  doing  nothing  that  is  in  itself  bad  ;  yoa  for 
doing  what  is  perfectly  innocent,  agreeable  to  the  nature  of  things,  conformable 
to  eternal  truth,  and  acceptable  to  God,  as  every  thing  which  he  appoints  must 
be.  Whether  sucJi  a  sentiment  be  nearest  a-kin  to  "  profovnd  philosophy,'* 
•  »r  ty  something  else,  let  the  competent  reader  judge. — W. 
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world,  and  to  allow  it  no  possibility  of  existence  any  where  in 
the  universality  of  things.  On  these  principles,  vice,  or  moral 
evil,  cannot  consist  in  any  thing  that  is  an  effect ;  because /otiZ/ 
does  not  consist  in  the  Nature  of  things,  out  in  their  Cause ; 
as  well  as  because  eflbcts  are  necessary,  being  unavoidably 
connected  with  their  Cause :  therefore  the  Cause  only  is  to 
blame.  And  so  it  follows,  that  faultiness  can  lie  only  in  that 
Cause  which  is  a  Cause  only^  and  no  effect  of  any  thing.  Nor 
yet  can  it  lie  in  this ;  for  then  it  must  he  in  the  Nature  of  the 
thing  itself ;  not  in  its  bein^  from  any  determination  of  ours, 
nor  any  thing  faulty  in  us  which  is  the  Cause,  nor  indeed  from 
any  Cause  at  all ;  for,  by  the  supposition,  it  is  no  effect,  and 
has  no  Cause.  And  thus,  he  that  will  maintain  it  is  not  the 
Nature  of  habits  or  acts  of  will  that  makes  -them  virtuous  or 
faulty,  but  the  Cause,  must  inmiediately  run  himself  out  of  his 
own  assertion  ;  and  in  maintaining  it,  will  insensibly  contradict 
and  deny  it. 

This  is  certain,  that  if  effects  are  vicious  and  faulty,  not 
from    their  Nature  or  from  any  thing  inherent  in  them,  but 
because  they  are  from  a  bad  Cause,  it  must  be  on  account  o« 
the  badness  of  the  Cause  :  a  bad  effect  in  the  will  must  be  bad, 
because  the  Cause  is  bad^  or  of  an  evil  Nature^  or  has  badness 
as  a  quality  inherent  in  it :  and  a  good  effect  in  the  will  must 
be  good^  by  reason  of  the  goodness  of  the  Cause,  or  its  being 
of  a  good  Kindand  Nature.   And  if  this  be  what  is  meant,  the 
very  supposition  of  fault  and  praise  lying  not  in  the  Nature  of 
the  thing,  but  the  Cause,  contradicts  itself,  and  does  at  least 
resolve  the  Essence  of  virtue  and  vice  into  the  Nature    of 
things,  and  supposes  it  originally  to  consist  in  that. — And  if  a 
caviller  has  a  mind  to  run  from  the  absurdity,  by  saving,  "  No, 
the  fault  of  the  thing,  which  is  the  Cause,  lies  not  m  this  that 
the  Cause  itself  is  of  an  evil  Nature^  but  that  the  Cause  is  evil 
in  that  sense,  that  it  is  from  another  bad  Cause."     Still  the 
absurdity  will  follow  him ;    for,  if  so,  then  the  Cause  before 
charged  is  at  once  acquitted,  and  all  the  blame  must  be  laid  U> 
the  higher  Cause,  and  must  consist  in  that  being  evt'Z,  or  of  an 
evil  Nature.     So  now,  we  are  come  again  to  lay  the  blame  of 
the  thing  blameworthy  to  the  Nature  of  the  thing,  and  not  to 
the  Cause.     And  if  any  is  so  foolish  as  to  go  higher  still,  and 
ascend  from  step  to  step,  till  he  is  come  to  that  which  is  the 
first  Cause  concerned  in  the  whole  affair,  and  will  say,  all  the 
blame  lies  in  that ;  then  at  last  he  must  be  forced  to  own,  that 
the  faultiness  of  the  thing,  which  he  supposes  alone  'blame- 
worthy, lies  wholly  in  the  Nature  of  the  thing,  and  not  in  the 
Original  or  Cause  of  it ;   for  the  supposition  is,  that  it  has  no 
Original,  it  is   determined  by  no  act  of  ours,  is  caused  by 
nothing  faulty  in  us,  being  absolutely  without  any  Cause.-^ 
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And  so  the  race  is  at  an  end,  but  the  evader  is  taken  in  his 

flight. 

It  is  agreeable  to  the  natural  notions  of  mankind,  that 
moral  evil,  with  its  desert  of  dislike  and  abhorrence,  and  all  its 
other  ill  doservings,  consists  in  a  certain  deformUy  in  the  iValurs 
of  certain  dispositions  of  the  heart,  and  acts  of  the  will ;  and 
not  in  the  deformity  of  something  else^  diverse  from  the  very 
thing  itself,  which  deserves  abhorrence,  supposed  to  be  the 
Cause  of  it.  Which  would  be  absurd,  because  that  would  be 
to  suppose  a  thing  that  is  innocent  and  not  evil,  is  truly  evil 
and  faulty,  because  another  thing  is  evil.  It  implies  a  contra- 
diction  :  for  it  would  be  to  suppose  the  very  thing  which  is 
morally  evil  and  blameworthy,  is  innocent  and  not  blame- 
woi  thy ;  but  that  sometliing  else,  which  is  its  Cause,  is  only 
to  blame.  To  say,  that  vice  does  not  consist  in  the  thing 
which  is  vicious,  but  in  its  Cause,  is  the  same  as  te  say, 
that  vice  docs  not  consist  in  vice,  but  in  that  which  produces 
it. 

It  is  true  a  Cause  may  be  to  blame,  for  being  the  Cause 
of  vice :  it  may  be  wickedness  in  the  Cause  that  it  produces 
wickedness.  But  it  would  imply  a  contradiction  to  suppose 
that  these  two  are  the  same  individual  wickednesr.  The 
wicked  act  of  the  Cause  in  producing  wickedness,  is  one  wick- 
edness ;  and  the  wickedness  produced,  if  there  be  any  pro- 
duced, is  another.  And  therefore  the  wickedness  of  the  latter 
docs  not  lie  in  the  former,  but  is  distinct  from  it ;  and  the  wick- 
edness of  both  lies  in  the  evU  Nature  of  the  things  which  are 
wicked. 

The  thing  which  makes  sin  hateful,  is  that  Inr  which  il 
deserves  punishment ;  which  is  but  the  expression  of  hatred. — 
And  that  which  renders  virtue  lovely,  is  that  on  account  of 
which  it  is  fit  to  receive  praise  and  reward  ;  which  are  but  the 
expressions  of  esteem  and  love.  But  that  which  makes  vice 
hateful,  is  its  hateful  Nature ;  and  that  which  renders  virtue 
lovely,  is  its  amiable  Nature.  It  is  a  certain  beauty  or  defer- 
mity  that  are  inherent  in  that  good  or  evil  will,  which  is  the 
soul  of  virtue  and  vice  (and  not  in  the  occasion  of  it)  which  is 
their  worthiness  of  esteem  or  disesteem,  praise  or  dispraise, 
according  to  the  common  sense  of  mankind.  If  the  Cause  or 
occasion  of  the  rise  of  an  hateful  disposition  or  act  of  will,  be 
also  hateful ;  suppose  another  antecedent  evil  will ;  that  is 
entirely  another  sm,  and  deser\'es  punishment  by  itself,  under 
a  distinct  consideration.  There  is  worthiness  of  dispraise  in 
the  Nature  of  an  evil  volition,  and  not  wholly  in  some  fore* 
goin^  act,  which  is  its  Cause ;  otherwise  the  evil  volition, 
whicn  is  the  effect,  is  no  moral  evil,  any  more  than  sickness,  or 

some  other  natural  calamity,  which  arises  from  a  Cause  morallf 
evil. 


5^- 
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Thu«,4br  instance,  ingratitude  is  hateful  and  worthy  oi 
dispraise,  according  to  common  sense;  not  because  some*. 
thiDg  as  bad,  or  worse  than  ingratitude,  was  the  Cause  that 
produced  it,  but  because  it  is  hateful  in  itself,  hy  its  own 
inhereirt  deformity.  So  the  love  of  virtue  is  amiable  and 
worthy  of  praise,  not  merely  because  something  else  went 

before  this  love  of  virtue  in  our  minds,  which  caused  it  to  take 
place  there — for  instance  our  own  choice  ;  we  chose  to  Jove 
virtue,  and,  by  some  method  or  other,  wrought  ourselves  into 
the  love  of  it — ^but  because  of  the  amiableness  and  condes- 
cendency  of  such  a  disposition  and  inclination  of  heart.  If  that 
wcu  the  case,  that  we  did  choose  to  love  virtue,  and  so  pro- 
duced that  love  in  ourselves,  this  choice  itself  could  be  no 
otherwise  amiable  or  praiseworthy,  than  as  love  to  virtue,  or 
some  other  amiable  inclination,  was  exercised  and  implied  in 
it  If  that  choice  was  amiable  at  all,  it  must  be  so  on  account 
of  some  amiable  quality  in  the  Nature  of  the  choice.  If  we 
choose  to  love  virtue,  not  in  love  to  virtue,  or  any  thing  that 
was  good,  and  exercised  no  sort  of  good  disposition  in  the  choice, 
the  eh<Mce  itself  was  not  virtuous,  nor  worthy  of  any  praise,  ac- 
cording to  common  sense,  because  the  choice  was  not  of  a 

ood  Ffature. 

H  may  not  be  improper  here  to  take  notice  of  something 
said  by  an  author,  that  has  lately  made  a  mightv  noise  in 
America,  '^  A  necessary  holiness  (says  he*)  is  no  holiness. — 
Adam  could  not  be  originally  created  in  righteousness  and 
true  holiness,  because  he  must  choose  to  be  righteous,  before 
he  could  be  righteous.  And  therefore  he  must  exist,  he  must 
be  created,  yea,  he  must  exercise  thought  and  reflection, 
before  he  was  righteous.^^  There  is  much  more  to  the  same 
effect  (p.  437,  438,  439,  440.)  If  these  things  are  so,  it  will 
certainly  follow,  that  the  first  choosing  to  be  righteous  is  no 
righteous  choice ;  there  is  no  righteousness  or  holiness  in  it ; 
because  no  choosing  to  be  righteous  goes  before  it.  For  he 
plainly  speaks  of  choosing  to  be  righteous^  as  what  must  go  be- 
fore righteousness ;  and  that  which  follows  the  choice,  being 
the  effect  of  the  choice,  cannot  be  righteousness  or  holiness : 
for  an  effect  is  a  thing  necessary,  and  cannot  prevent  the  in- 
fluence or  eflicacy  of  its  Cause:  and  therefore  is  unavoid- 
ably dependent  upon  the  Cause:  and  he  says  a  necessary 
holiness  is  no  holiness.  So  that  neither  can  a  choice  of  righte- 
ousness be  righteousness  or  holiness,  nor  can  any  thing  that  is 
consequent  on  that  choice,  and  the  effect  of  it,  be  righteous* 
ness  or  holiness  ;  nor  can  any  thing  that  is  without  choice,  be 
righteousness  or  holiness.  So  that  by  his  scheme,  all  righte- 
ousness and  holiness  is  at  once  shut  out  of  the  worlds  and  no 

*  Scrip.  Doc.  df  Original  Sin.  p.  180,  3d.  Edit. 
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door  left  open,  by  which  it  can  ever  possibly  enter  into  the 
world. 

I  suppose  the  way  that  men  came  to  entertain  this  Ab- 
surd notion — with  respect  to  internal  incUnatiotis  and  volitions 
themselves,  (or  notions  that  imply  it,)  viz.  that  the  essence  of 
their  moral  good  or  evil  lies  not  in  their  Nature,  but  their 
Cause — was,  that  it  is  indeed  a  very  plain  dictate  of  common 
sense,  that  it  is  so  with  respect  to  all  outward  actions  and 
sensible  motions  of  the  body ;  that  the  moral  good  or  evil  of 
them  does  not  lie  at  all  in  the  motions  themselves,  which, 
taken  by  themselves,  are  nothing  of  a  moral  nature ;  and  the 
Essence  of  all  the  moral  good  or  evil  that  concerns  them  lies 
in  those  internal  dispositions  and  volitions  which  are  the  Cause 
of  them.  Now,  being  always  used  to  determine  this,  without 
hesitation  or  dispute,  concerning  external  Actions j  which  in 
the  common  use  of  language  are  signified  by  such  phrases  as 
men^s  actions  or  their  doings ;  hence,  when  they  came  to  speak 
of  volitions,  and  internal  exercises  of  their  inclinations,  under 
the  same  denominations  of  their  actions^  or  what  they  do,  they 
unwarily  determined  the  case  must  also  be  the  same  with  these 
as  with  external  actions  ;  not  considering  the  vast  differemse  in 
the  Nature  of  tlie  case. 

If  any  shall  still  object  and  say,  why  is  it  not  necessary  that 
the  cause  should  be  considered,  in  order  to  determine  wKether 
any  thing  be  worthy  of  blame  or  praise  ?  is  it  agreeable  to  rea- 
son and  common  sense,  that  a  man  is  to  be  praised  or  blamed 
for  that  of  which  he  is  not  the  Cause  or  author? 

I  answer,  such  piirases  as  being  the  Causey  being  the  au- 
thor^ and  the  like,  are  ambiguous.  They  are  most  vulgarly  un- 
derstood  for  being  the  designing  voluntary  Cause,  or  Cause  by 
antecedent  choice :  and  it  is  most  certain,  that  men  are  not, 
in  this  sense,  the  Causes  or  authors  of  the  first  act  of  their 
wills,  in  any  case ;  as  certain  as  any  thing  is,  or  ever  can  be ; 
for  nothing  can  be  more  certain,  than  that  a  thing  is  not  be- 
fore it  is,  nor  a  thing  of  the  same  kind  before  the  first  thing 
of  that  kind  ;  and  so  no  choice  before  the  first  choice. — As  the 
phrase,  being  the  author,  may  be  understood,  not  of  being  the 
producer  by  an  antecedent  act  of  will ;  but  as  a  person  may 
be  said  to  be  the  author  of  the  act  of  will  itself,  by  his  being 
the  immediate  agent,  or  the  being  that  is  actings  or  in  exer- 
cise in  that  act ;  if  the  phrase  of  being  the  atUhor^  is  used  to 
signify  this,  then  doubtless  common  sense  requires  men  being 
the  authors  of  their  own  acts  of  will,  in  order  to  their  being  es- 
teemed worthy  of  praise  or  dispraise  on  account  of  them.  And 
common  sense  teaches  that  they  must  be  the  authors  of  exter- 
nal actions  in  the  former  sense,  namely,  their  beinj;  the  Causes 
of  them  by  an  act  of  will  or  choice,  in  order  to  their  being  just- 
ly blamed  or  praised :  but  it  teaches  no  such  thing  with  respect 
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to  the  acts  of  the  will  themselves — But  this  may  appear  more 
manifest  by  the  things  which  will  be  observed  in  the  following 
section. 


SECT.  II. 

7ke  Falseness  and  Inconsistence  of  tluit  metaphysical  Notion 
of  Action^  and  Agency^  which  seems  to  be  generally  enter- 
tained  by  the  Defenders  of  tlie  Arminian  Doctrine  concern* 
ing  Liberty^  moral  Agency^  ^c. 

One  thing  that  is  made  very  much  a  ground  of  argument 
and  supposed  demonstration  by  Arminians^  in  defence  of  the 
forementioned  principles,  concerning  moral  Agency,  Virtue, 
Vice^  &C.  is  their  metaphysical  notion  of  Agency  and  Action, 
Thej  say,  unless  the  soul  has  a  self-determining  power,  it 
has  no  power  of  Action  ;  if  its  volitions  be  not  caused  by 
itself  but  are  excited  and  determined  by  some  extrinsic 
cause,  they  cannot  be  the  souPs  own  acts  ;  and  that  the  soul 
cadnot  be  active^  but  must  be  wholly  passive^  in  those  effects 
of  which  it  is  the  subject  necessarily,  and  not  from  its  own  free 
determination. 

Mir.  Chubb  lays  the  foundation  of  his  scheme  of  liberty 
and  of  his  arguments  to  support  it,  very  much  in  this  position, 
that  man  is  an  Agent  atid  capable  of  Action,  Which  doubt- 
less is  true  :•  but  self-determination  belongs  to  his  notion  of 
Action^  and  is  the  very  essence  of  it.  Whence  he  infers,  that 
it  is  impossible  for  a  man  to  act  and  be  acted  upon,  in  the 
same  thmg,  at  the  same  time  ;  and  that  no  Action  can  be  the 
effect  of  the  Action  of  another  :  and  he  insists,  that  a  necessary 
Agents  or  an  Agent  that  is  necessarily  determined  to  act,  is  a 
piam  contradiction.* 

♦  Were  the  human  miud,  indeed,  not  the  Bubjcct  ol'  cither  passive  power, 
on  the  one  hand,  as  the  predisposing  cause  of  vice ;  or  of  divine  liolv  innnence, 
on  the  other,  as  the  preoisposing  cause  of  real  virtue ;  and  were  the  determining 
tatHoe  what  some  have  represented  it  to  be,  the  object  itself,  irrespective  of  thp 
changeable  state  of  the  mind  perceiving  it ;  the  objection,  that  '*  a  necessary 
agent  is  a  plain  contradiction,"  or,  in  othor  wrords,  that  man  is  no  proper  ugenh 
would  be  naanswerable.  For  the  rank  and  place  of  man  in  creation,  and  his  re- 
lative circiunstanccs  in  the  arrangement  of  providence,  being  the  result  of  docre* 
tive  appointment,  if  he  himself  were  not  liable  to  any  change  but  by  the  same  ap* 
pcMtttment,  it  would  follow,  that  if  the  objects  themselves  determined  him  to 
choose,  and  to  choose  always  according  to  the  strongest  motive,  his  very  volitions 
in  the  acts  themselves  would  be  necessitated  deeretiwlyf  to  the  exclusion  of  all  hy- 
fotheOctd  or  moral  possibility  of  failure ;  and  therefore  could  never  bo  erroneous, 
any  more  than  the  first  cause  could  act  erroneously.  On  such  principles,  moral 
CTu,  vice  or  fault,  could  have  no  existence.  No  effect  could  be  otherwise  than 
!»ood,  amiable,  and  perfectly  innocent ;  a  moral  possibility  r»f  fail"re  bpinc:  ex 
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But  those  arc  a  precarious  sort  of  demonstrations,  wliici 
men  buHd  on  the  meaning  that  tiiey  arbitrarily  affix  to  a  word* 

eluded  by  natural  necessity.  For  the  tolUion  itself  to  bo  so  necessitated,  and  no 
in  a  moral  or  hypothetical  manner  only,  is  the  same  thing  as  giving  it  no  (^ipot 
tunity  of  choice  or  preference,  or  constraining  it  to  choose  one  wa^  by  a  aeUie 
purpose^  with  a  natuial  impossibility  of  acting  otherwise.  But  if  ereiy  act  c 
man  be  thus  the  result  of  settled  purpose,  why  should  he  be  hlmned  for  any  on 
act  wlwtever  7  He  does  nothing  but  what  he  is  constrained,  or  decretively  ne 
oeaaitated  to  perform,  the  contrary  being  rendered  naturally  impossible ;  and-i 
he  deserves  no  proiM,  he  can  incur  no  blame,  any  more  than  a  clock  for  not  keq^ 
ing  time.  8ueh  a  iuee$8ary  agent  would  be  indeed  a  plain  confnufieffoi.  There  i 
much  reason  to  apprehena  that  some  phUosophied  necessarians  have  no  better  no 
tion  of  agency  than  that  which  Mr.  Chubb  cnarges,  and  justly  charges,  with  " ; 
plain  contramction."  For  those  who  bold  the  sentiment,  that  aterjf  aat,  even  a 
to  its  nurd  quality,  and  every  event,  are  of  decretive  appointment,  in  rabservien 
cy  to  ultimate  good,  must  allow,  in  order  to  be  tolenwly  consistent,  that  the  su 
preme  Being  is  "  the  only  proper  agent  in  the  universe  ;*  and  thus  reduce  humm 
agency f  and  every  thin^  else  caQed  agenc3r  in  a  creature,  to  an  opptMed  necetMP 
cKoice,  however  odious  m  its  nature,  mischievous  in  its  tendency,  or  painful  in  ex 
perience.  Thus,  according  to  them,  God  is  the  wdy  proper  agent  in  all  foul  erimei 
and  horrid  blaspbemiee^  on  earth  and  in  hell !  They  have  a  right  to  define  Uiei 
terms,  and  to  aay  what  they  mean  by  agency  in  God,  or  in  a  creature,  and  to  stat 
their  hypothesis  accordingly ;  but  others  also  have  a  ri^ht  to  deduce  the  gennini 
consequences  of  ^at  hypothesis,  and  to  shew  wherein  its  error  lies.—- The  desi^i 
of  these  notes  is  not  to  excite  a  spirit  of  unprofitable  controversy,  but  to  aasis 
the  serious  enquirer  in  detecting  errors  and  recognizing  truths  of  radical  impoi 
tonco  in  Ethica  and  Theology ;  and,  it  is  hoped,  that  to  promote  these  ends  th< 
following  observations  may  conduce. 

1.  It  is  granted,  that  in  reference  to  naturd  acts,  the  supreme  Being  is  tb 
'*  only  pro]>er  agent  in  the  univereo,*^  as  they  all  spring  from  his  energy.  In  tha 
respect  he  is  the  first  cause  of  all  causes,  efficiently  ;  and  the  description  of  th< 
poet  is  philosophically  just :    Ho 

'*  Warms  in  the  sun,  refreshes  in  the  breeze, 
Glows  in  tlie  stars,  and  blossoms- in  the  trees. 
Lives  throufi^  all  life,  extends  throu^  all  extent, 
Spreads  unmvided,  operates  unspent." — Pope. 

2.  It  is  also  granted,  that,  in  all  acts  morally  good,  the  created  agent  is  tin 
subject  of  neeest&f  several  ways.  He  has  an  active  natmre  from  decretive  necea 
sity,  which  it  is  not  in  his  power  to  alter.  Ho  is  also,  acoordingly,  compdUt 
to  some  act  of  choice,  from  the  activity  of  his  nature.  He  is,  moreover,  the 
iuhjeei  of  physical  influence  of  a  holy  and  purif^'ing  nature,  whereby  the  good* 
ness  of  his  choice  is  infallibly  secured  ,  and  without  which  there  could  be  nc 
aissignable  ground  of  certainty  that  any  action  would  be  moraOy  good.  Then 
is  also  a  necessity  of  connection,  arising  from  tlie  nature  of  things,  or  thi 
essence  of  truth,  first,  between  the  disposition  and  the  act,  or  that  the  ad 
will  be  of  the  same  nature,  morally  considered,  with  tho  disposition  from  whicl 
it  proceeds  ;  and,  secondly,  between  the  act  and  tlic  end  or  consequent,  which  h 
happiness. 

3.  It  is  moreover  allowed,  that  in  all  acts  morally  evil,  the  soul  is  passive  in  re- 
ference to  that  necessity  of  dependence  which  is  inseparable  from  a  created  nature, 
which  may  be  called  passive  poicer;  without  which  the  existence  of  moral  evil 
would  be  impossible.  This  necessity  also  arises  from  the  nature  of  things,  nol 
from  decree ;  for  no  decree  can  alter  its  existence,  (though  it  may,  and  actuall} 
does  coiinteract  it)  any  more  than  it  can  alter  the  state  of  a  creature  from  depen' 
dence  into  independence  on  the  first  cause.  A  creature  without  passive  powei 
involves  the  most  palpable  absurdities.  For  its  very  definition  is  "that  property 
in  a  creature  whereby  it  differs  essentially  from  the  independence,  sclf-st{fficience,  anci 
fhdefectibiHty  of  the  Creator  ;"  and  to  deny  it,  is  to  suppose  that  a  creature  ina^ 
be  independent,  self-sufficient,    and  indefectible — that  in  these  respects  the 

^  B£i.sHAja!»  Elcmeni5  of  the  Philosophy  of  the  Mmcl.  p.  9"»4 
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especially  when  that  meaning  is  abstruse,  inconsistent,  and 
entirely  diverse  from  the  original  sense  of  the  word  in  common 
speech. 


cnataro 

fBreiie6 

•11  his  acts  would  be  pkyaicaily  necessary^  without  any  hypothetical  medium,  or  mo- 
id alternative. 

4.  He  is  a  moral  agent,  whose  volitions  might  have  been  otherwise  than  they 
ara^the  motives,  and  consequently  the  state  of  his  mindy  had  been  otherwise.  But 
to  suppose  that  his  volitions  might  have  been  otherwise  than  they  are,  the  mo- 
tives and  state  of  the  mind  being  the  same,  would  bo  to  make  mm  in  his  voli- 
ttoiis  the  sport  of  chance,  or  a  mere  nonentity. 

6.  He  then  is  a  moral  agent  who  has,  in  reference  to  volition,  a  moral  aUet' 
naU^e,  or  a  hjrpothetical  possibility  of  a  diiTcrent  choice.  Where  this  alternative, 
or  this  possibility,  is  not,  there  the  agent  (if  he  may  be  so  called)  is  not  mordly 
obliged,  and  therefore  is  not  accountable. 

6.  But  if  so,  where  docs  the  ground  of  such  an  alternative  lie  ?  I^  lies  in  the 
agent's  mind  or  the  disposUUm  whence  the  volition  springs,  and  whence  its  cha- 
ncter  is  derived.  If  God  influence  the  mind  so  as  to  make  it,  in  a  given  degree, 
te  resemble  his  own  moral  nature ;  in  that  degree  woidd  the  choice  made  be  mo- 
laUy  good.  But  \f  passive  power  be  not  counteracted  by  such  influence,  (which 
being  graeiouSf  God  is  not  bound  in  equity  to  do)  in  any  given  degree,  the  nature 
of  things,  the  essence  of  truth,  connects,  in  a  corresponding  degree,  the  state  of 
imod  with  the  voUtion. 

7.  Hence  it  is  plain  that  moral  h^flumcey  as  such,  efiects  nothing  certain;  but 
always  recuiires  a  previous  state  of  mind,  in  order  to  ensure  a  cortamtv  of  good 
cfiect ;  and  that  previous  state  of  mind  is  efiected  by  no  other  possible  means 
bat  a  j^kfuieal  energy  or  agency,  producing  assimilation.  There  must  be  a  virtu- 
ous mmd  before  a  virtuous  choice ;  the  quality  of  the  act  is  derived  from  the 
Bgpat, 

8.  One  thing,  which  has  been  a  source  of  much  obscurity  and  confusion  in 
reference  to  morul  agency,  is  the  supposition  that  the  mind  is  eqwdlyfree  in  oU  re- 
spects, when  choosing  good  and  when  choosing  evil  ;  in  other  words,  that  the 
one  volition  and  the  other  become  morally  certain,  from  the  same  sort  of  necessity. 
But  this  is;  not  the  real  case.  Indeed  the  necessity  of  eonneclion  between  the 
previous  state  of  the  mind  and  the  rorresoonding  volition,  is  the  same  ^  for  it  is 
m  each  case  nothing  else  but  the  nature  or  things ;  but  thatnuessUy  which  eflects 
a  state  of  mind  previous  to  good  volitions,  is  as  different  from  the  other  necessity 
which  e^cts  a  state  of  mind  previous  to  volitions  morally  evil,  as  light  is  from 
darkness.  They  proceed  from  opposite  quarters,  and  operate  in  contrarv  direc- 
tions. A  holy  disposition  is  generated  by  decretive  holy  influence ;  the  other  die- 
position  (which  ought  not  however  to  be  called  xmhoUf)  proceeds  from  the  hypo- 
thetical  nature  of  things.  Such  a  disposition,  though  not  morally  vicious,  yet 
generates  vice  in  union  with  free  agency. 

9.  It  is  highly  worthy  of  remark,  that  though  a  good  volition  must  proceed 
from  a  good  heart,  moraUy  considered  ;  yet  a  bad  volUion  does  not,  origiwMy  and 
necessarily,  proceed  from  a  moraUy  bad  heart.  The  reason  is,  that  the  one  state 
of  heart  proceeds  from  God,  from  his  decretive  holy  will  ;  the  other  proceeds 
from  passive  power,  which  is  only  a  natural  evil,  and  not  a  moral.  Brsidrs  were 
the  disposition  which  irum^diatoly  pr.^codeB  a  bad  volition  neces^aily,  or  in  cveiy 
case,  evil,  in  a  moral  sense,  either  moral  evil  could  have  no  place  at  ull  in  the 
universe,  no  origin  whatever,  or  else  it  must  be  the  same  as  passive  power.  But 
passive  power  is  a  contrast,  not  to  the  moral  perfections  of  God,  :iut  his  natund; 
and  has,  when  alone,  no  moral  quality.  And  seeing  it  belongs  as  a  property  to 
every  creature,  as  such,  were  it  any  thing  morally  evil,  moral  evil  would  be  essen- 
tial to  the  very  being  of  every  croat'ire  ;  wliich  is  absurd. 

10.  Hence  it  id  plain,  that  freedom  is  experienced  in  a  liigher  sense,  or  a 
greater  degree,  in  bad  volitions,  than  in  good  ones  ;  in  such  a  sense,  and  to  such 
a  degree,  as  to  justify  this  mode  of  expression — that  man  is  necessitated  to  good, 
hut  free  to  c\ih    This  however  may  need  some  explanatory  qualification  ;  for 
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That  the  meaning  of  the  word  Action^  as  Mr.  CmiBB  and 
many  others  use  it,  is  utterly  unintelligible  and  inconsistent, 
is  manifest,  because  it  belongs  to  their  notion  of  an  Action, 
that  it  is  something  wherein  is  no  passion  or  passiveness  ;  that 
is  (according  to  their  sense  of  passiveness)  it  is  under  the 
power,  influence,  or  Action  of  no  cause.  And  this  implies  that 
Action  has  no  cause,  and  is  no  eflfect ;  for  to  be  an  effect  im- 
plies passiveness^  or  the  bemg  subject  to  the  power  and  Action 
of  its  cause.  And  yet  they  hold  that  the  mind^s  Action  is 
the  effect  of  its  own  determination,  yea,  the  mind^s  free  and 
voluntary  determination  ;  which  is  the  same  with  free  choice. 
So  that  Action  is  the  effect  of  something  preceding,  even  a 
preceding  act  of  choice :  and  consequently,  in  this  eflfect  the 
mind  is  passive,  subject  to  the  power  and  Action  of  the  pre- 
ceding cause,  which  is  the  foregoing  choice,  and  therefore  can- 
not be  active.  So  that  here  we  have  this  contradiction,  that 
Action  is  always  the  effect  of  foregoing  choice  ;  and  therefore 
cannot  be  action ;  because  it  is  passive  to  the  power  of  that 
preceding  causal  choice ;  and  the  mind  cannot  be  active  and 

he  is  not  so  necessitated  to  good,  as  not  to  be  morally,  or  hypothetically  free  ; 
nor  80  free  to  evil  as  not  to  oe  subject  to  a  necessity  of  consequence.  He  nHio 
Mti  or  chooiu  amUs  without  constraint,  compulsion,  or  interfering  voluntary  fetoe 
in  that  act,  notwithstanding  his  passive  power,  is  propeHy  tifree  agtni  ;  for  in  the 
moral  quality  of  the  act,  there  is  properly  and  strictly  no  toiff  concerned  bat  bis 
own.  But  he  who  aeit  or  chootes  arigMj  is  subject  to  a  ^^sical,  decretive  neces- 
sity as  to  his  disposition,  and  a  physical  concourse  of  divme  energy  in  the  nsto- 
ralact  of  the  will.  He  is  indeed  morotty  free,  in  as  much  as  his  voUtion  might  have 
been  of  u  d^erenl,  yea,  of  an  opposite  moral  quality,  if  the  state  of  his  mind  had 
been  difierent.  Hence  it  is  evident,  that  in  a  goodwiUf  choice,  or  act,  man  is  an 
agent  in  a  less  proper  or  secondary  sense ;  but  in  a  bad  tpili,  choice,  or  act,  man 
is  an  agentj  a  moral  agent,  a/ree  agent,  in  the  most  proper  and  strict  sense.  And 
in  the  production  of  an  act  moralh  food  two  loUls  are  concerned,  that  of 
the  agent,  and  the  decretive  will  of  God ;  in  that  of  evil,  only  one,  the  agent's 
own  will. 

11.  If  the  Supreme  Being  is  the  only  proper  agent  in  the  universe,  cither 
moral  agency  is  no  proper  ascncy  ;  or  else,  man  is  not  a  moral  agent  ;  and  if  so, 
he  is  not  accountable,  and  has  no  concern  in  religion  or  morals.  Besides,  if 
God  be  the  only  proper  agent  in  the  universe,  how  come  there  to  oust  evU  deedt  ? 
God's  agency  is  goo//,  else  w.;  have  no  evidence  that  he  is  a  good  being  j  but  there 
are  in  the  world  evil  deeds  proceeding  from  evil  minds,  which  common  sense  and 
universal  consent  allow,  and  the  nature  of  the  thing  proves,  to  be  properly  evS 
agencies ;  cons^^quently  man  is  an  agent,  a  moral  agent,  properly  so  called. 

12.  If  there  be  no  proper  agent  in  the  universe  but  the  Supreme  Being,  there 
IS  no  evil  in  the  nature  of  bad  volitions,  but  on  y  in  their  ^eets.  Sin,  on  that  sup- 
position, is  not.  bad  in  its  own  nature,  but  only  injurious  in  its  effects  on  the  sin- 
ner. Sin  is  not  to  be  hated,  it  seems,  on  its  own  account,  as  odious,  but  only 
shunned  as  dangerous.  But  as  this  must  arise,  according  to  the  system  of  its 
abettors,  from  a  sovereign  appointment,  it  follows,  that  millions  of  beings  are  by 
this  very  appointment  doomed  to  the  greatest  mfferviga  in  the  universe,  for  that  in 
which  they  had  no  proper  agency— no  possUde  altemative !  Where  is  equity,  or 
benevolence  ? 

13.  The  only  clue  out  of  this  labyrinth,  and  out  of  many  others  formed  by 
writers  on  human  agency,  is,  wc  an*  fully  persuaded,  a  right  view  of  passive  power^ 
m  its  nature,  origin,  and  tendency,  in  conjunction  with  a  morally  or  hypothetitmUv 
free  cAofce.— W.  .r        .  r  . 
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passive  in  the  same  thing,  at  the  same  time.  Again  they  say. 
necessity  is  utterly  inconsistent  with  Action,  and  a  necessary 
Action  IS  a  contradiction ;  and  so  their  notion  of  Action  im- 
plies contingence,  and  excludes  all  necessity.  And  therefore, 
their  notion  of  Action  implies,  that  it  has  no-  necessary  de- 
pendence on,  or  connection  with,  any  thing  foregoing;  for 
such  a -dependence  or  connection  excludes  contingence,  and 
implies  necessity.  And  yet  their  notion  of  Action  implies 
necessity,  and  supposes  that  it  is  necessary,  and  cannot  be 
contingent.  For  they  suppose,  that  whatever  is  properly  call- 
ed Action,  must  be  determined  by  the  will  and  free  choice ; 
and  this  is  as  much  as  to  say,  that  it  must  be  necessary,  beting 
dependent  upon,  and  determined  by  something  foregoing; 
namely,  a  foregoing  act  of  choice.  Again,  it  belongs  to  their 
notion  of  Action,  that  it  is  the  beginning  of  motion,  or  of  ex- 
ertion of  power  ;  but  yet  it  is  implied  in  their  notion  of  Action, 
that  it  is  not  the  beginning  of  motion  or  exertion  of  power, 
but  is  consequent  and  dependent  on  a  preceding  exertion  of 
power,  viz.  the  power  of  will  and  choice :  for  they  say  there 
is  no  proper  Action  but  what  is  freely  chosen^  or,  which  is  the 
same  thing,  determined  by  a  foregoing  act  of  free  choice.  But  if 
any  of  them  shall  see  cause  todeny  this,  and  say  they  hold  no  such 
thing  as  that  every  Action  is  chosen  or  determined  by  a  fore- 

Soing  choice ;  but  that  the  very  first  exertion  of  will  only,  un- 
etermined  by  any  preceding  act,  is  properly  called  Action; 
then  I  say,  such  a  man^s  notion  of  Action  implies  necessity ; 
for  what  the  mind  is  the  subject  of,  without  the  determina- 
tion of  its  own  previous  choice,  it  is  the  subject  of  necessarily, 
as  to  any  hand  that  free  choice  has  in  the  affair  ;  and  without 
iny  ability  the  mind  has  to  prevent  it,  by  any  will  or  election 
i  its  own ;  because  by  the  supposition  it  precludes  all  pre- 
vious acts  of  the  will  or  choice  in  the  case,  which  mi^ht  pre- 
vent it.  So  that  it  is  again,  in  this  other  way,  impHed  m  tneir 
notion  of  act,  that  it  is  both  necessary  and  not  necessary. 
Again,  it  belongs  to  their  notion  of  an  act^  that  it  is  no  effect 
of  a  predetermining  bias  or  preponderation,  but  springs  im- 
mediately out  of  indifference  ;  and  this  implies,  that  it  cannot 
be  from  foregoing  choice,  which  is  foregoing  preponderation  ; 
if  it  be  not  habitual,  but  occasional,  yet  if  it  causes  the  act, 
it  is  truly  previous,  efficacious  and  determining.  And  yet,  at 
the  same  time,  it  is  essential  to  their  notion  of  the  act,  that  it 
is  what  the  Agent  is  the  Author  of  freely  and  voluntarily,  and 
that  is,  by  previous  choice  and  design. 

So  that,  according  to  their  notion  of  the  act,  considered 
with  regard  to  its  consequences,  these  following  things  are 
all  essential  to  it ;  viz.  That  it  should  be  necessary,  and  not 
necessaiT ;  that  it  should  be  from  a  cause,  and  no  cause ;  that 
it  should  be  the  fruit  of  choice  and  design,  and  not  the  fruit 
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of  choice  niul  design  ;  that  it  should  be  the  beginning  of  mo- 
tion or  exertion,  and  yet  consequent  on  previous  exertion ; 
that  it  siiould  be  before  it  is ;  that  it  should  sprinc  immediate- 
ly out  of  indifference  and  equilibrium,  and  yet  oe  the  effect 
of  preponderation ;  that  it  should  be  self-originated,  and  also 
have  its  original  from  something  else  ;  that  it  is  what  the  mind 
causes  itself,  of  its  own  will,  and  can  produce  or  prevent  ac- 
cording to  its  choice  or  pleasure,  and  yet  what  the  mind  has 
no  power  to  prevent,  precluding  all  previous  choice  in  the 
aflair. 

So  that  an  act,  according  to  their  metaphysical  notion  of 
it,  is  something  of  which  there  is  no  idea ;  it  is  nothing  but  a 
confusion  of  the  mind,  excited  by  words  without  any  distinct 
meanincf,  and  is  an  absolute  nonentity ;  and  that  in   two  re- 
spects: (1.)  There  is  nothing  in  the  world  that  ever  was,  is,  or 
can  be,  to  answer  the  things  which  nmst  belong  to  its  descrip- 
tion, according  to  what  they   suppose  to  be  essential  to  it. 
And  (2.)There  neither  is,  nor  ever  was,  nor  can  be,  any  notion 
or  idea  to  answer  the  word,    as  they  use  and  explain  it.     For 
if  we  should  suppose  any  such  notion,  it  would  many  ways 
destroy  itself.     But  it  is  impossible  any  idea  or  notion  should 
subsist  in  the  mind,  whose  \ery  nature  and  essence,    which 
constitutes  it,  destroys  it. — If  some  learned  philosopher,  who 
had  been  abroad,  in  giving  an  account  of  the  curious  observa- 
tions he  had  made  in  his  travels,  should  say,  '^  He  had  been 
in  Terra  del  Fiiego^  and  there  had  seen  an  animal,  which  he 
calls  by  a  certain  name,  that  begat  and  brought  forth  itself, 
and  yet  had  a  sire  and  dam  distinct  from  itself;  that  it  had  an 
appetite,   and    was    hungry   before  it  had  a  being;  that  his 
master,  who  led  him,  and  governed  him  at  his  pleasure,  was 
always  governed  by  him,  and  driven  by  him  where  he  pleased  ; 
that  when  he  moved,  he  always  took  a  step  before  the  first 
step :  that   he  went  with  his  head  first,  and  yet  always  went 
tail  foremost ;  and  this,  though  he  had  neither  head  nor  tail  : '^ 
it  would  be  no  impudence   at  all,  to  tell  such  a  traveller, 
though  a  learned  man,  that  he  himself  had  no   idea  of  such 
an  animal  as  he  gave  an  account  of,  and  never  had,  nor  ever 
would  have. 

As  the  forementioned  notion  of  Action  is  very  inconsist- 
ent, so  it  is  wholly  diverse  from  the  original  meaning  of  the 
word.  Tlie  more  usual  signification  of  it,  in  vulgar  speech, 
seems  to  be  some  motion  or  exertion  of  power  ^  that  is  voluntary, 
or  that  is  the  effect  of  the  will ;  and  is  used  in  the  same  sense 
as  doing :  and  most  commonly  it  is  used  to  signify  outward  Ac- 
tiofis.  So  thinking  is  often  distinguished  from  acting  ;  and  dc- 
s^iring  and  willing^  from  doing. 

Besides   this  more  usual  and  proper  signification  of  the 
word  Action^  there  arc  other  wavs  in  which  the  word  is  used. 
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that  aro  less  proper,  wliich  yet  have  place  in  common  speech. 
Oftentimes  it  is  used  to  signify  some  motion  or  alteration  in  in- 
animate things,  with  relation  to  some  object  and  effect  So  the 
spring  of  a  watch  is  said  to  act  upon  the  chain  and  wheels ;  the 
sunbeams,   to  act  upon  plants  and  trees ;  and  the  fire,  to  act 

rn  wood.  Sometimes  the  word  is  used  to  signify  motions, 
ration's,  and  exertions  of  pow  er,  which  are  seen  in  corporeid 
things,  considered  absolutely ;  especially  when  these  motions 
seem  to  arise  from  some  internal  cause  which  is  hidden  ;  so 
that  they  have  a  greater  resemblance  of  those  motions  of  our 
bodies,  Which  arc  the  effects  of  natuial  volition,  or  invisible 
exertions  of  will.  So  the  fermentation  of  liquor,  the  opera- 
tions of  the  loadstone,  and  of  electrical  bodies,  tm  called  the 
aaion  of  the^  things.  And  sometimes,  the  word  action  is  used 
to  8]jB[nify  the  exercise  of  thought,  or  of  will  and  inclination ;  so 
meditating,  loving,  hating,  inclining,  disinclining,  choosing,  and 
refusing,  may  be  sometimes  called  acting ;  though  more  rarely 
(unless  it  be  by  philosophers  and  metaphysicians)  than  in  any  oif 
the  other  senses. 

But  the  word  is  never  used  in  vulgar  speech  for  the  selMe- 
terminate  exercise  of  the  will,  or  an  exertion  of  the  soul  that 
arises  without  any  necessarv  connection  with  any  thing  forego- 
ing. If  a  man  does  someming  voluntarily,  or  as  the  effect  of 
his  choice,  then  in  the  most  proper  sense,  and  as  the  word  b 
most  originally  and  commonly  used,  he  is  said  to  aid  /  but  whe- 
ther that  choice  or  voUtion  be  self-determined  or  no,  whether 
it  be  connected  with  a  foregoing  habitual  bias,  whether  it  be 
the  certaiii  effect  of  the  strongest  motive,  or  some  intrinsic 
cause,  never  comes  into  consideration  in  the  meaning  of  the 
word. 

And  if  the  word  action  is  arbitrarily  used  by  some  men 
otherwise,  to  suit  some  scheme  of  metaphysics  or  morality,  no 
argument  can  reasonably  be  founded  on  such  an  use  of  this 
term.to  prove  any  thing  but  their  own  pleasure.  For  divinea. 
and  philosophers  strenuously  to  urge  such  arguments,  as  though 
they  were  sufficient  to  support  and  demonstrate  a  whole  scheme 
of  moral  philosophy  and  divinity,  is  certainly  to  erect  a  migh^ 
edifice  on  the  sand,  or  rather  on  a  shadow.  And  though  it 
may  now  perhaps,  through  custom^  have  become  natural  for 
them  to  use  the  word  in  this  sense  (if  that  may  be  called  a 
sense  or  meaning  wliich  is  inconsistent  with  itself)  yet  this  does 
Dot  prove  that  it  is  agreeable  to  the  natural  notions  men  have 
of  things,  or  that  there  can  be  anv  thing  in  the  creation  that 
should  answer  such  a  meaning.  And  though  they  appeal  to 
experience,  yet  the  truth  is,  that  men  are  so  far  fit>m  experien- 
cing any  such  thing,  that  it  is  impossible  for  th^m  to  have  any 
conception  of  it. 
yor..  II.  56 
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If  it  should  be  objected,  that  action  Knd  pasti&n  are  doubt- 
less  words  of  a  contrary  signification  ;  but  to  suppose  that  the 
agent  in  its  action,  is  under  the  power  and  influence  of  some- 
thing intrinsic,  is  to  confound  action  and  passion,  and  make 
them  Uie  same  thing. 

I  answer,  that  Action  and  Passion  are  doubtless,  as  they 
are  sometimes  used,  words  of  opposite  signification  ;  but  not 
as  signifying  opposite  existences^  but  only  opposite  relations* 
The  words  oitt^e  and  effect  are  terms  of  opposite  signification ; 
but,  nerertheless,  if  I  assert,  that  the  same  thin^  may,  at  the 
same  time,  in  different  respects  and  relations,  be  both  cause 
and  effect^  this  will  not  prove  that  I  confound  the  terms.  The 
soul  may  be  both  active  and  passive  in  the  same  thing  in  dif- 
ferent respects ;  active  with  relation  to  one  thing,  and  passive 
with  relation  to  another.*  The  word  Passion^  when  set  in 
opposition  to  Actiony  or  rather  ActivenesSy  is  mereljr  a  relative  ; 
it  signifies  no  effect  or  cause,  nor  any  proper  existence  ^  but 
is  the  same  with  Passiveness^  or  a  being  passive,  or  a  being 
acted  upon  by  some  thing.  Which  is  a  mere  relation  of  a 
thing  to  some  power  or  force  exerted  by  some  cause,  produc- 
ing some  effect  in  it,  or  upon  it.  And  Action,  when  set  pro- 
perly in  opposition  to  Passion,  or  Passiveness,  is  no  real  ejf:- 
istence ;  it  is  not  the  same  with  AN  Action,  but  is  a  mere  re- 
lation :  it  is  the  Activeness  of  something  on  another  thing,  be- 
ing the  opposite  relation  to  the  other,  viz.  a  relation  of  power, 
or  force,  exerted  by  some  cause,  towards  another  thing,, 
which  b  the  subject  of  the  effect  of  that  power.  Indeed,  the 
word  Action  is.  fi-equently  used  to  signify  something  not 
merely  relative,  hut  more  absolute,  and  a  real  existence;  as 
when  we  say  an  Action  ;  when  the  word  is  not  used  transitive- 
ly, but  absolutely,  for  some  motion  or  exercise  of  body  or 
mind,  without  any  relation  to  any  object  or  effect:  and  as 
used  thds,  it  is  not  properly  the  opposite  of  Passion  ;  which 
ordinarily  signifies  nothing  absolute,  but  merely  the  relation 
of  beinff  acted  upon.  And  therefore  if  tlie  word  Action  be\ised 
in  the  Tike  relative  sense,  then  action  and  Passion  are  only 
two  contrary  relations.  And  it  is  no  absurdity  to  suppose, 
that  contrary  relations  may  belong  to  the  same  thing,  at  the 
l!ame  time,  with  respect  to  different  things.     So  to  suppose 

*  This  difltinction  is  of  considerable  moment.  The  soul  is  jMume,  for  in- 
ritmnce^  in  reference  to  that  neceuUy  of  dependence  which  is  inseparable  from  a  cre- 
ated nature ;  and  when  the  subject  of  providential  energy  in  natural  acts ;  and  also 
when  the  subject  of  that  dinvu  inftutnee  which  purifies  and  enables  the  mind,  and 
whereby  hol^  effects  are  secured  ;  and  in  all  these  respects  iiis passive  at  the  rery 
time  that  it  is  mKim  in  its  choice  or  preference.  In  other  words,  the  mind  is  ne^ 
ctaitaUd  m  some  respects  ;  as,  to  exist,  to  think,  to  will,  to  suffer,  or  to  enjoy  •  at 
the  same  instant  that  it  is  free  in  other  respects,  as,  from  contingence,  (unaer^ 
standing  thereby  an  event  without  any  cause)  and  from  compulsion,  or  pkt/sical 
neeetti^  in  its  acts  as  imrnrf.-— W. 
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that  there  are  acts  of  the  soul  by  which  a  man  voluntarily 
moves  atid  acts  upon  objects,  and  produces  effects^  which  yet 
themselves  are  effects  of  something  else,  and  wherein  the 
soul  itself  is  the  object  of  something  acting  upon  and  in- 
fluencing  that,  do  not  at  all  confound  Action  and  Passion* 
The  words  may  nevertheless  be  properly  of  opposite  significa- 
tion :  there  may  be  as  true  and  real  a  difference  between  aU^ 
ing  and  being  caused  to  cuH^  though  we  should  suppose  the 
soul  to  be  both  in  the  same  volition,  as  there  is  between  Iwmg 
and  being  quickened^  or  made  to  live.  It  is  no  more  a  contra- 
diction to  suppose  that  Action  may  be  the  effect  of  some  other 
cause  besides  the  Agent,  or  Being  that  acts,  than  to  suppose 
that  life  may  be  the  effect  of  some  other  cause,  besides  the  Be- 
ing that  lives. 

What  has  led  men  into  this  inconsistent  notion  of  Actioa« 
when  applied  to  volition-^as  though  it  were  essential  to  this 
internal  Action,  that  the  Asent  should  be  self-determined  in 
it,  and  that  the  will  should  be  the  cause  of  it — was  probably 
this ;  that  according  to  the  sense  of  mankind,  and  the  common 
ose  of  language,  it  is  so,  with  respect  to  mcn^s  external  Ac- 
tions ;  which  originally,  and  according  to  the  vulgar  use  and 
most  proper  sense  of  the  word,  are  called  Actions.  Men  in 
these  are  self-directed,  self-determined,  and  their  wills  are 
the  cause  of  the  motions  of  their  bodies,  and  external  things 
done ;  so  that  unless  men  do  them  voluntarily,  and  of  choice, 
and  the  Action  be  determined  by  their  antecedent  volitioi^ 
it  b  no  Action  or  Doin^  of  theirs.  Hence  some  metaphysicians 
have  been  led  unwarily,  but  exceeding  absurdly,  to  suppose 
the  same  concerning  volition  itself,  that  tJuU  also  must  be  deter- 
mined by  the  will ;  which  is  to  be  determined  by  antecedent 
volition,  as  the  motion  of  the  body  is ;  not  considering  the  con- 
tradiction it  implies. 

But  it  is  very  evident  that  in  the  metaphysical  distinction 
between  Action  and  Passion  (though  long  since  becojcne  common 
and  in  general  vogue)  due  care  has  not  been  taken  to  conform 
language  to  the  nature  of  things,  or  to  any  distinct  clear  ideas. 
As  it  is  in  innumerable  other  philosophical  metaphysical  terms 
used  in  these  disputes ;  which  has  occasioned  inexpressible  diffi- 
culty, contention,  error  and  confusion. 

And  thus  probably  it  came  to  be  thought,  that  necessity 
was  inconsistent  with  action,  as  these  terms  are  appUed  to 
volition.  First,  these  terms  Action  and  Necessity  are  changed 
from  their  original  meaning,  as  signifying  external  voluntary 
Action  and  Constraint,  (in  which  meaning  they  are  evidently 
inconsistent)  to  signify  quite  other  things,  viz.  ooZttion  itself 
and  certainty  of  existence.  And  when  the  change  of  signifi- 
cation  is  made,  care  is  not  taken  to  make  proper  allowances 
and  abatements  for  the  difference  of  sense ;  but  still  the  same 
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things  are  unwarily  attributed  to  Action  and  Nec^sky,  in  the 
liew  meaning  of  the  wocds,  which  plainly  belonged  to  them  in 
theb  first  sense  ;  and  on  this  ground,  maxims  are  lestablished 
without  any  real  foundation,  as  though  they  were  the  most  cer- 
tain truths,  and  the  piost  evident  dictates  of  reason. 

But  however  strenuously  it  is  maintained,  that  what  is 
necessary  cannot  be  properly  called  Action,  and  that  a  pe« 
cessaiY  Action  is  a  contradiction,  yet  it  is  probable  there  are 
few  Arminian  divines,  who,  thoroughly  tried,  would  stand  tp 
these  principles.  They  will  allow,  that  God  is,  in  the  highest 
sense,  an  active  Being,  and  the  highest  Fountain  of  |uife  and 
Action ;  and  they  would  not  probably  deiiy,  that  what  are  called 
God^s  acts  of  righteousness,  holiness  and  faithfulness,  are  tru{y 
and  properly  God^s  acts^  and  God  is  really  a  holy  Agent  in  them; 
and  yet,  I  trust,  they  will  not  deny,  that  God  necessarily  acts 
justly  and  faithfiillv,  and  that  it  is  impossible  for  him  to  act  uq- 
righteously  and  unnolily. 


SECT.  Ill, 

The  Reasons  why  some  think  it  contrary  to  common  Sense  tp 
smpose  those  Things  which  are  necessary^  to  be  worthy  of 
either  Praise  or  Plame, 

Tt  is  abundantly  affirmed  and  urged  by  Arminimi  wrltervt 
that  it  is  contrary  lo  common  sense^  and  the  natural  notions  and 
apprehensions  of  mankind,  to  suppose  otherwise  than  that  ne- 
cessity (making  no  distinction  between  natural  and  moral  ne- 
cessity) is  inconsistent  with  Virtue  and  Vice,  Praise  and  Blame, 
Reward  and  Punishment.  And  their  arguments  from  hence 
have  been  greatly  triumphed  in ;  and  haye  been  not  a  little 
perplexing  to  many  who  have  been  friendly  to  the  truth,  as 
clearly  revealed  in  the  holy  Scriptures  :  it  has  seemed  to  then^ 
indeed  difficult  to  reconcile  CaJvinistic  doctrines  with  the  no- 
tions men  commonly  have  of  justice  and  equity.  The  true 
reasons  of  it  seem  to  be  the  following  : 

I.  It  is  indeed  a  very  plain  dictate  of  common  Sense,  that 
natural  necessity  is  wholly  inconsistent  with  just  Praise  or 
Blame,  If  nien  do  things  which  ii)  themselves  are  very  good, 
fit  to  be  brought  to  pass,  and  attended  wiili  very  happy  effects, 
properly  against  their  wills  ;  or  do  them  from  a  necessity  that 
is  without  their  wills,  or  with  which  their  wills  have  no  concern 
or  connection ;  then  it  is  a  plain  dictate  of  common  sense, 
that  such  doings  are  none  of  their  virtue,  nor  have  they  any 
Bnoral  good  in  them ;  and  that  the  persons  are  not  worthy 
to  be  rewarded  or  praised ;  or  at  all  esteemed,  honoured  or 
l€>ved  on  thajt  account.     And  pn  the  other  hand,  that  if,  froii» 
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like  necessity,  they  do  those  things  which  in  themselves  are 
Tery  unhappy  and  pernicioas,  and  do  them  because  they 
cannot  help  it ;  the  necessity  is  such,  that  it  is  all  one  whether 
they  will  them  or  no ;  and  the  reason  why  they  are  done  is 
from  necessity  only,  and  not  from  their  wills :  it  is  a  very  plain 
dictate  of  common  Sense  that  they  are  not  at  all  to  blame ; 
there  is  no  vice,  fault  or  moral  evil  at  all  in  the  effect  done ; 
^0T  are  they  who  are  thus  necessitated  in  any  wise  worthy 
to  be  punished,  hated,  or  in  the  least  disrespected  on  that  ac- 
count 

In  like  manner,  if  things  in  themselves  good  and  desirable 
are  absolutely  impossible,  with  a  natural  impossibility,  the 
.universal  reason  of  mankind  teaches,  that  this  wholly  andper* 
fectly  excuses  persons  in  their  not  doing  them. 

And  it  is  also  a  plain  dictate  of  common  Sense,  that  if 
doing  things  in  themselves  good,  or  avoiding  things  in  them- 
selves evil,  is  not  absolutely  impossible^  with  such  a  natural 
impossibilitv,  but  very  difficulty  with  a  natural  difficulty ;  that 
is,  a  difficulty  prior  <o,  and  not  at  all  consisting  in  will  and 
inclination  itself,  and  which  would  remain  the  same  let  the  in- 
clination be  what  it  will ;  then  a  person ^s  neglect  or  omission 
is  excused  in  some  measure^  though  not  wholly  ;  his  sin  is  less 
aggravated,  than  if  the  thing  to  be  done  were  easy.  And  if 
instead  of  difficulty  and  hinderance,  there  be  a  contrary  natural 
propensity  in  the  state  of  things  to  the  thing  to  be  done  or 
effect  to  be  brought  to  pass,  abstracted  from  any  consideration 
of  the  jinclination  of  the  heart ;  though  the  propensity  be  not 
so  great  as  to  amount  to  a  natural  necessity,  yet  being  some 
approach  to  it,  so  that  the  doing  of  the  good  thing  be  very 
much  from  this  natural  tendency  in  the  state  of  things,  and 
but  little  from  a  good  inclination  ;  then  it  is  a  dictate  of  com- 
mon Sense,  that  there  is  so  much  the  less  virtue  in  what  is 
done ;  and  so  it  is  less  praiseworthy  and  rewardable.  The 
reason  is  easy,  r/r.  because  such  a  natural  propensity  or  ten- 
dency is  an  approach  to  natural  necessity  ;  and  the  greater  the 
propensity,  still  so  much  the  nearer  is  the  approach  to  necessi* 
ty.  And  therefore,  as  natural  necessity  takes  away  or  shuts  out 
all  virtue,  so  this  propensity  approaches  to  an  abolition  of  vir- 
tue ;  that  is,  it  diminishes  it.  And  on  the  other  hand,  natural 
difficulty,  in   the  state  of  things,  is  an  approach  to  natural  im- 

{possibility^  And  as  the  latter,  when  it  is  complete  and  abso- 
utc,  wholly  takes  away  Blaine ;  so  such  difficulty  takes  away 
some  Blame,  or  diminishes  Blame,  and  makes  the  thing  done  to 
be  less  worthy  of  punishment. 

II.  Men,  in  their  first  use  of  such  phrases  as  these,  must^ 
cannot^  cannot  help  t/,  cannot  avoid  it^  necessary^  unable^  im- 
possible^ unavoidable^  irresistible^  <^c.  use  them  to  signify  a 
fiecessity  of  constraint  or  restraint,  a  natural  necessity  or  im- 
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posnbilitr ;  or  some  necessity  that  the  will  has  nothing  to  do 
m :  wl^ch  may  be,  whether  men  will  or  no  ;  and  which  may 
be  supposed  to  be  just  the  same,  let  men^s  inclinations  and 
desires  be  what  they  will.  Such  kind  of  terms  in  their  original 
use,  I  suppose  among  all  nations,  are  relative ;  carrying  in 
their  signification  (as  was  before  observed)  a  reference  or  ret- 
pect  to  some  contrary  will,  desire  or  endeavour,  which,  it  is 
supposed,  is,  or  may  oe,  in  the  case.  All  men  find,  and  be- 
ein  to  find  in  earlv  childhood,  that  there  are  innumerable 
things  that  cannot  be  done,  which  they  desire  to  do;  and 
innumerable  things,  which  they  are  averse  to,  that  must  be, 
they  cannot  avoid  them,  they  will  be,  whether  they  choose 
them  or  no.  It  is  to  express  this  necessity,  which  men  so  soon 
and  so  often  find,  and  which  so  greatly  and  early  affects  them 
in  innumerable  cases,  that  such  terms  and  phrases  are  first 
formed:  and  it  is  to  signify  such  a  necessity,  that  they  are 
first  used,  and  that  they  are  most  constantly  used  in  the 
common  affairs  of  life ;  and  not  to  signify  any  such  metaphy- 
sical,  speculative  and  abstract  notion,  as  that  connection  m 
the  nature  or  course  of  things,  which  is  between  the  subject 
and  predicate  of  a  proposition,  and  which  is  the  foundation 
of  the  certain  truth  of  that  proposition  ;  to  signify  which,  they 
who  employ  themselves  in  philosophical  enquiries  into  the 
first  origin  and  metaphysical  relations  and  dependences  of 
things,  have  borrowed  these  terms  for  want  of  others.  But 
we  grow  up  fi'om  our  cradles  in  the  use  of  terms  and  phrases 
entirely  different  from  this,  and  carrying  a  sense  exceeding  di- 
verse from  that  in  which  they  are  commonly  used  in  the  con« 
troversy  between  Arminians  and  Calvinists.  And  it  being, 
as  was  said  before,  a  dictate  of  the  universal  sense  of  man- 
kind, evident  to  us  as  soon  as  we  begin  to  think,  that  the 
necessity  signified  by  these  terms,  in  the  sense  in  which  we 
first  learn  them,  does  excuse  persons,  and  free  them  from  all 
Fault  or  Blame ;  hence  our  ideas  of  excusableness  or  faultless- 
ness  is  tied  to  these  terms  and  phrases  by  a  strong  habit,  which 
is  be^un  in  childhood,  as  soon  as  we  begin  to  speak,  and  grows 
up  with  us,  and  is  strengthened  by  constant  use  and  custom, 
the  connection  growing  stronger  and  stronger. 

The  habitual  connection  which  is  in  men^s  minds  be- 
tween Blamelessness  and  those  forementioned  terms,  must^ 
cannot^  unable^  necessary^  impossible^  urutvoidablcj  ^.  becomes 
very  strong,  because,  as  soon  as  ever  men  begin  to  use  reason 
and  speech,  they  have  occasion  to  excuse  themselves  from 
the  natural  necessity  signified  by  these  terms,  in  numerous 
instances. — /  cannot  do  it — /  could  not  help  it. — And  all  man- 
kind have  constant  and  daily  occasion  to  use  such  phrases  in 
this  sense,  to  excuse  themselves  and  others,  in  almost  all  the 
concerns  of  life,  with  respect  to  disappointments,  and  things 
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that  happen,  which  concern  and  affect  ouraelves  and  others, ' 
that  are  hurtful,  or  disagreeable  to  us  or  them,  or  things  desi- 
rable, that  we  or  others  fail  to  obtain. 

That  our  being  accustomed  to  an  union  of  different  ideas 
from  early  childhood,  makes  the  habitual  connection  exceed- 
ing strong,  as -though  such  connection  were  owing  to  nature^ 
is  manifest  in  innumerable  instances.  It  is  altogether  by 
such  an  habitual  connection  of  ideas  that  men  judge  of  the 
bigness  or  distance  of  the  objects  of  sight  from  their  appear- 
ance. Thus  it  is  owing  to  &uch  a  connection  early  established, 
and  growing  up  with  a  person,  that  he  judges  a  mountain, 
which  he  sees  at  ten  miles  distance,  to  be  bigger  than  his 
nose,  or  further  off  than  the  end  of  it.  Having  been  used  so 
long  to  join  a  considerable  distance  and  magnitude  with  such 
an  appearance,  men  imagine  it  is  by  a  dictate  of  natural  sense : 
whereas,  it  would  be  quite  otherwise  with  one  that  had  his 
eyes  newly  opened,  who  had  been  bom  blind :  he  would  have 
the  same  visible  appearance,  but  natural  sense  would  dictate 
no  such  thing  concerning  the  magnitude  or  distance  of  what 
appeared. 

III.  When  men,  after  they  had  been  so  habituated  to 
connect  ideas  of  Innocency  or  blamelessness  with  such  terms, 
that  the  union  seems  to  be  the  effect  of  mere  nature,  come 
to  hear  the  same  terms  used,  and  learn  to  use  them  in  the 
forementioned  new  and  metaphysical  sense»  to  signify  quite 
another  sort  of  necessity,  which  has  no  such  kind  of  relation 
to  a  contrary  supposabie  will  and  endeavour ;  the  notion  of 
plain  and  manifest  Blamelessness,  by  this  means,  is,  by  a 
strong  prejudice,  insensibly  and  unwarily  transferred  to  a  case 
to  which  it  by  no  means  belongs  :  the  change  of  the  use  of  the 
terms  to  a  signification  which  is  very  diverse  not  being  taken 
notice  of  or  adverted  to.  And  there  are  several  reasons  why 
it  is  not. 

1.  The  terms,  as  used  by  philosophers,  are  not  very  dis« 
tinct  and  clear  in  their  meanmg :  few  use  them  in  a  fixed  de« 
terminate  sense.  On  the  contrary,  their  meaning  is  very 
vague  and  confused,  which  commonly  happens  to  the  words 
us^  to  signify  things  intellectual  and  moral,  and  to  express 
what  Mr.  Locke  calls  mixt  modes.  If  men  had  a  clear  and 
distinct  understanding  of  what  is  intended  by  these  metaphy* 
sical  terms,  they  would  be  able  more  easily  to  compare  them 
with  their  original  and  common  Sense ;  and  so  would  not  be 
easily  led  into  delusion  by  words  of  this  sort. 

3.  The  change  of  the  signification  of  terms  is  the  more 
insensible,  because  the  things  signified,  though  indeed  very 
difierent,  yet  do  in  some  generals  agree.  In  necessitt^^  that 
which  is  vulgarly  so  called,  there  is  a  strong  connection  be- 
tween the  thing  said  to  be  necessary,  and  something  antece^ 
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dent  to  it,  in  the  order  of  nature ;  so  there  is  alsd  a  philosopki' 
cal  necessity.  And  though  in  both  kinds  of  necessity,  the 
connection  cannot  be  called  by  that  name,  with  relation  to  an 
opposite  will  or  endeavour  to  which  it  is  svperior  ;  which  is 
the  case  in  vulgar  necessity ;  yet  in  both  the  connection 
is  prior  fo  will  and  endeavour,  and  so,  in  some  respect, 
superior.  In  both  kinds  of  necessity,  there  is  a  foundation 
for  some  certainty  of  the  proposition  that  affirms  the  event. — 
The  tetms  usod  being  the  same,  and  the  things  signified  agree- 
ing in  these  and  some  other  general  circumstances,  and  the 
expressions  as  used  by  philosophers  being  not  well  defined, 
and  so  of  obscure  .and  loose  sigi^ification  ;  hence  persons  are 
not  aware  of  the  great  difference  ;  the  ngtions  of  innocence 
or  faultiness  which  were  so-  strongly  associated  with  them,  and 
were  strictly  united  in  their  minds*  ever  since  they  can  remem- 
ber, remain  united  with  them  still,  as  if  the  union  were  alto- 
gether natural  and  necessary  ;  and  they  that  go  about  to  make 
a  separation,  seem  to  them  to  do  great  violence  even  to  nature 
itself. 

IV.  Another  reason  why  it  appears  difficult  to  reconcile  it 
with  reason  that  men  should  be  blamed  for  that  which  is  ne- 
cessary with  a  moral  necessity  (which,  as  was  observed  before, 
is  a  species  of  philosophical  necessitv)  is,  that  for  want  of  due 
consideration,  men  inwardly  entertain  that  apprehension,  that 
this  necessity  may  be  against  menu's  willr  and  sincere  endea- 
vours. They  go  away  with  that  notion,  that  men  mat  trafy 
will,  and  wish  and  strive  that  it  may  be  otherwise,  but  that  in- 
vincible necessity  stands  in  the  way.  And  many  think  thus 
concerning  themselves  :  some  wicked  men  think  they  wish  that 
they  were  good,  and  that  they  loved  God  and  hoUness :  but  yet 
do  not  find  that  their  wishes  produce  the  effect. — The  reasons 
why  men  think  thus,  are  as  follow : 

1.  They  find  what  may  be  called  an  indirect  willingness 
to  have  a  better  will,  in  the  manner  before  observed.     For  it 
is  impossible  and  a  contradiction  to  suppose  the  will  to  be 
directly  and  properly  against  itself.      And  they  do  not  consider 
that  this  indirect  willingness  is  entirely  a  different  thing  from 
properly  willing  what  is  the  duty  and  virtue   required ;   and 
that  there  is  no  virtue  in  that  sort  of  willingness  which  they 
have.      Thev   do   not   consider   that  the    volitions   which    a 
wicked  man  may  have  that  he  loved  God,  are  no  acts  of  the 
will  at  all  against  the  moral  evil  of  not  loving  God  ;  but  only 
some  disagreeable   consequences.      But  the  making   of   the' 
requisite   distinction    requires    more    care   of   reflection    and 
thought  than  most  men  are  used  to.     And  men,  through  a  pre- 
judice in  their  own  favour,  are  disposed  to  think  well  of  tneir 
own  desires  and  dispositions,  and  to  account  them  good  and 
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vtituous,  though  their  respect  to  virtue  be  only  indirect  and  rC" 
mote^  and  that  it  is  nothing  at  all  virtuous  that  truly  excites  or 
terminates  their  inclinations. 

2.  Another  thing  that  insensibly  leads  and  beguiles  men 
into  a  supposition  that  this  moral  necessity  or  impossibility  is, 
or  may  be  against  men's  wills  and  true  endeavours,  is  the  deri* 
ration  of  the  terms  often  used  to  express  it  Such  words  for 
instance,  as  unable^  unavoidable^  impossible^  irresistible  /  which 
carry  a  plain  reference  to  a  supposable  power  exerted,  endea- 
vours used,  resistance  made,  in  opposition  to  the  necessity ; 
and  the  persons  that  hear  them  not  considering  nor  suspecting 
but  that  they  are  used  in  their  proper  sense  :  that  sense  being 
therefore  understood,  there  does  naturally,  and  as  it  were  ne- 
cessarily arise  in  their  minds  a  supposition,  that  it  may  be  so 
indeed,  that  true  desires  and  endeavours  may  take  place,  but 
that  invincible  necessity  stands  in  the  way  and  renders  them 
vain  and  to  no  effect. 

V.  Another  thing  which  makes  persons  more  ready  to 
suppose  it  to  be  contrary  to  reason,  that  men  should  be  ex* 
poeed  to  the  punishments  threatened  to  sin  for  doing  those 
things  which  are  morally  necessary,  or  not  doing  those  things 
whmi  are  morally  impossible,  is,  that  imagination  strengthens 
the  argument,  and  adds  greatljr  to  the  power  and  influence  of 
the  seeming  reasons  against  it,  from  the  greatness  of  that 
punishment.  To  allow  that  they  may  be  justlv  exposed  to  a 
small  punishment,  would  not  be  so  difficult.  Whereas,  if  there 
were  any  good  reason  in  the  case,  if  it  were  truly  a  dictate  of 
reason,  that  such  necessity  was  inconsistent  with  feultiness  or 
just  punishment,  the  demonstration  would  be  equally  certain 
with  respect  to  a  small  punishment,  or  any  punishment  at  all, 
as  a  very  great  one :  but  it  is  not  equally  easy  to  the  imagina* 
tion.  They  that  argue  against  the  justice  of  damning  men  for 
those  things  that  are  thus  necessary,  seem  to  make  their  ar^ 
ment  the  stronger,  by  setting  forth  the  greatness  of  the  punish- 
ment in  strong  expressions : — ^*'  That  a  man  should  be  cast  into 
eternal  burnings,  that  he  should  be  made  to  fry  in  hell  to  all 
eternity  for  those  things  which  he  had  no  power  to  avoid, 
and  was  under  a  fatal,  unfrustrable,  invincible  necessity  of  do- 
ing, &c.'^ 
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SECT.  IV. 

It  is  agreeable  to  common  Sense^  and  the  natural  Notions  of 
Mankind^  to  suppose  moral  Necessity  to  be  consistent  with 
Praise  and  Blame^  Reward  and  Punishment. 

Whether  the  reasons  that  have  been  given,  Mrhy  it  ap- 
pears, difficult  to  some  persons  to  reconcile  Mrith  common 
Sense  the  praising  or  blaming,  rewarding  or  punishing  those 
things  which  are  morally  necessary,  are  thought  satisfactory 
or  not ;  yet  it  most  evidently  appears  by  the  following  things, 
that  if  this  matter  be  rightly  understood,  setting  aside  all 
delusion  ariiing  from  the  impropriety  and  ambiguity  of  terms, 
this  is  not  at  all  inconsistent  with  the  natural  apprehensions 
•f  mankind,  and  that  sense  of  things  which  is  found  every 
where  in  the  common  people ;  who  are  furthest  from  having 
their  thoughts  perverted  from  their  natural  channel  by  meta- 
physical and  philosophical  subtilties ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  alto- 
gether agreeaole  <o,  and  the  very  voice  and  dictate  of  this  na- 
tural and  vulgar  Sense. 

I.  This  will  appear,  if  we  consider  what  the  vulgar  No- 
tion of  blameworthiness  is.  The  idea  which  the  common 
people,  through  all  ages  and  nations,  have  of  faultiness,  I  sup- 
pose to  be  plainly  this  ;  a  person  being  or  doing  wrongs  with 
his  own  will  and  pleasure ;  containing  these  two  things ;  I. 
His  doing  u>rongy  when  he  does  as  he  pleases,  2.  His  pleasure 
being  wrong.  Or,  in  other  words,  perhaps  more  intelligibly 
expressing  their  Notion  ;  a  person  having  his  heart  wrongs  and 
doing  wrong  from  his  heart.  And  this  is  the  sum  total  of  the 
matter. 

The  common  people  do  not  ascend  up  in  their  reflections 
and  abstractions  to  the  metaphysical  sources,  relations  and  de- 
pendencies of  things,  in  order  to  form  their  Notion  of  faultiness 
or  blameworthiness.  They  do  not  wait  till  they  have  decided 
by  their  refinings  what  first  determines  the  will,  whether  it  be 
determined  by  something  extrinsic  or  intrinsic  ;  whether  voli- 
tion determines  volition,  or  whether  the  understanding  deter- 
mines the  will ;  whether  there  be  any  such  thing  as  metaphysi- 
cians mean  by  contingence  (if  they  have  any  meaning ;)  whe- 
ther there  be  a  sort  of  a  strange  unaccountable  sovereignty  in 
the  will,  in  the  exercise  of  which,  by  its  own  sovereign  acts,  it 
brings  to  pass  all  its  own  sovereign  acts.  They  do  not  take 
any  part  of  their  Notion  of  fault  or  blame  from  the  resolution 
of  any  such  questions:    If  this  \vere  the  case,  there  are  muhi- 
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(udes,  yea  the  far  greater  part  of  mankind,  nine  hundred  and 
ninety-nine  out  of  a  thousand,  would  live  and  die  without 
having  any  such  Notion  as  that  of  fault  ever  entering  into 
their  heads,  or  without  so  much  as  once  having  any  concep- 
tion that  any  body  was  to  be  either  blamed  or  commended  for 
any  thing.  If  this  were  the  case,  it  would  be  a  long  time 
before  men  came  to  have  such  Notions.  Whereas  it  is  mani- 
fest, they  are  in  fact  some  of  the  first  Notions  that  appear  in 
children  ;  who  discover,  as  soon  as  they  can  think,  or  speak,  or 
act  at  all  as  rational  creatures,  a  Sense  of  desert.  And  certainly, 
in  forming  their  Notion  of  it,  they  make  no  use  of  metaphysics. 
AH  the  ground  they  go  upon  consists  in  these  two  things  ;  ex- 
perience, and  a  natural  sensation  of  a  certain  fitness  or  agreea- 
blenesNS  which  there  is  in  uniting  such  moral  evil  as  is  above 
described,  viz.  a  being  or  doing  wrong  with  the  wiU^  and  resent- 
ment in  others,  and  pain  inflicted  on  the  person  in  whom  this 
moral  evil  is.  Which  natural  Sense  is  what  we  call  by  the  name 
of  conscience. 

It  is  true,  the  common  people  and  children,  in  their  Notion 
of  any  faulty  act  or  deed  of  any  person,  do  suppose  that  it  is 
the  person^s  own  act  and  deed.  But  this  is  all  that  belongs  to 
what  they  understand  by  a  thing  being  a  person^s  own  deed  or 
action  ;  even  that  it  b  something  done  by  him  of  cAotce.  That 
some  exercise  or  motion  should  begin  of  itself,  does  not  belong 
to  their  Notion  of  an  action  or  doing.  If  so,  it  would  belong 
to  their  Notion  of  it  that  it  is  the  cause  of  its  own  beginning : 
and  that  is  as  much  as  to  say,  that  it  is  before  it  begins  to  be. 
Nor  is  their  Notion  of  an  action  some  motion  or  exercise,  that 
begins  accidentally  without  any  cause  or  reason  ;  for  that  is 
contrary  to  one  of  the  prime  dictates  of  common  Sense,  name- 
ly, that  every  thing  that  begins  to  be,  has  some  cause  or  reason 
why  it  is. 

The  common  people,  in  their  Notion  of  a  faulty  or  praise- 
worthy work  done  by  any  one,  do  suppose,  that  the  man  does 
it  in  the  exercise  of  liberty.  But  then  their  Notion  of  liberty 
is  only  a  person  having  an  opportunity  of  doing  as  he  pleases. 
They  have  no  Notion  of  liberty  consisting  in  the  will  first 
acting,  and  so  causing  its  own  acts ;  determining,  and  so 
eausing  its  own  determinations ;  or  choosing,  and  so  caus- 
ing its  own  choice.  Such  a  Notion  of  liberty  is  what  none 
have,  but  those  that  have  darkened  their  own  minds  with  con- 
fused metaphysical  speculation,  and  abstruse  and  ambiguous 
terms.  If  a  man  is  not  restrained  from  acting  as  his  will  deter- 
mines, or  constrained  to  act  otherwise;  then  he  has  liberty, 
according  to  common  Notions  of  liberty,  without  taking  into 
the  idea  that  grand  contradiction  of  all,  the  determmations  of  a 
man's  free  will  being  the  eflects  of  the  determinations  of  his 
free  will — Nor  have  men  commonly  any  Notion  of  fireedom 
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consisting  in  indifference.  For  if  so,  then  it  would  be  agreea- 
ble to  their  Notion,  that  the  greater  indifference  men  aet  with^ 
the  more  freedom  they  act  with ;  whereas,  the  reverse  is  true# 
He  that  in  acting  proceeds  with  .the  fullest  inclination,  does 
what  he  does  with  the  greater  freedom,  according  to  common 
Sense.  And  so  far  is  it  from  being  agreeable  to  common  Sense 
that  such  liberty  as  consists  in  indifference  is  requisite  to  praise 
or  blame,  that,  on  the  contrary,  the  dictate  of  erery  man^s  na- 
tural sense  through  the  world  is,  that  the  further  be  is  from  be- 
inff  indifferent  in  his  acting  good  or  evil,  and  the  more  he  doe» 
ciuier  with  full  and  strong  inclination,  the  more  is  he  esteemed 
or  abhorred,  commended  or  condemned. 

IL  If  it  were  inconsistent  with  the  common  Sense  of 
mankind,  that  men  should  be  either  blamed  or  condemned  in 
any  vo^litions,  in  case  of  moral  necessity  or  impossibility; 
then  it  would  surely  also  be  agreeable  to  the  same  Sense 
and  reason  of  mankmd,  that  the  nearer  the  case  approaches 
to  such  a  moral  necessity  or  impossibility — either  through  a 
strong  antecedent  moral  propensity,  on  the  one  hand,*  or  a 
great  antecedent  opposition  and  difficulty^  on  the  other — the 
nearer  does  it  approach  to  a  person  being  neither  blameable 
nor  commendable  ;  so  that  acts  exerted  with  such  preceding 
propensity,  would  be  worthy  of  proportionably  less  praise  ;  and 
when  omitted,  the  act  being  attended  with  such  difficulty, 
the  omission  would  be  worthy  of  the  less  blame«  It  is  so,  as 
was  observed  before,  with  natural  necessity  and  impossibility, 
propensity  and  difficulty :  as  it  is  a  plain  dictate  of  the  sense 
of  all  mankind,  that  natural  necessity  and  impossibiUty  take 
away  all  blame  and  praise ;  and  therefore,  that  the  nearer  the 
approach  is  to  these,  through  previous  propensity  or  diffi- 
culty, so  praise  and  blame  are  proportionably  aiminished^ 
And  if  it  were  as  much  a  dictate  of  common  Sense  that 
moral  necessity  of  doing,  or  impossibility  of  avoiding,  takes 
away  all  praise  and  blame,  as  that  natural  necessity  or  im- 
possibility does ;  then  by  a  perfect  parity  of  reason^  it  would 
be  as  much  the  dictate  of  common  Sense,  that  an  approach 
of  moral  necessity  of  doing,  or  impossibility  of  avoiding* 
diminishes  praise  and  blame,  as  that  an  approach  to  natural 
necessity  and  impossibility  docs  so.  It  is  equally  the  voice 
of  common  Sense,  that  persons  are  excusable  in  part^  in  neg« 
Iccting  things  difficult  against  their  wills,  as  that  they  are  erne- 
sable  wholly  in  neglecting  things  impossible  against  their  wills. 
And  if  it  made  no  difference,  whether  the  impossibility  were 
natural  and  against  the  will,  or  moral,  lying  in  the  will,  with 
regard  to  excusableness ;  so  neither  would  it  make  any  dif- 

'^^  It  is  hero  argued,  on  supposition  that  not  all  propensity  implies  moral  nc- 
rcsrity,  but  only  ?o«nc  very  high  degree ;  which  none  n-iU  deny. 
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ierence,  whether  the  difficulty,  or  approach  to  necessity  be  na* 
tural  against  the  will,  or  moral,  lying  in  the  propensity  of  the 
will. 

Bat  ,it  is  apparent  that  the  reverse  of  these  things  is  true. 
If  there  be  an  approach  to  a  moral  necessity  in  a  man^s  exer* 
tion  of  good  acts  of  will,  they  being  the  exercise  of  a  strong 
propensity  to  good  and  a  very  powerful  love  to  virtue  ;  it  is 
so  far  from  being  the  dictate  of  common  Sense  that  he  is  less 
virtuous,  and  the  less  to  be  esteemed,  loved  and  praised, 
that  it  is  agreeable  to  the  natural  Notions  of  all  mankind,  that 
he  is  so  much  the  better  man,  worthy  of  greater  respect,  and 
higher  commendation.  And  the  stronger  the  inclination  is, 
and  the  nearer  it  approaches  to  necessity  in  that  respect; 
or  to  impossibility  of  neglecting  the  virtuous  act,  or  of  doing 
a  vicious  one ;  still  the  more  virtuous,  and  worthy-of  higher 
commendation.  And,  on  the  other  hand,  if  a  man  exerts  evil 
acts  of  mind  ;  as,  for  instance,  acts  of  pride  or  malice  from  a 
rooted  and  strong  habit  or  principle  of  haughtiness  and  mali- 
ciousness, and  a  violent  propensity  of  heart  to  such  acts ;  ac- 
cording to  the  natural  Sense  of  men  he  is  so  far  from  being  the 
less  hateful  and  blameable  on  that  account,  that  he  is  so  much 
the  more  worthy  to  be  detested  and  condemned  by  all  that  ob^ 
serve  him. 

Moreover,  it  is  manifest  that  it  is  no  part  of  the  Notion 
which  mankind  commonly  have  of  a  blameable  or  praiseworthy 
act  of  the  will,  that  it  is  an  act  which  is  not  determined  by  an 
antecedent  bias  or  motive,  but  by  the  sovereign  power  of  the 
will  itself;  because,  if  so,  the  greater  hand  such  causes  have 
in  determining  any  acts  of  the  will,  so  much  the  less  virtuous 
or  vicious  would  they  be  accounted ;  and  the  less  hand,  the 
more  virtuous  or  vicious.  Whereas,  the  reverse  is  true  :  men 
do  not  think  a  good  act  to  be  the  less  praiseworthy  for  the  agent 
being  much  determined  in  it  by  a  good  inclination  or  a  good 
motive,  but  the  more.  And  if  good  inclination,  or  motive, 
has  but  little  influence  in  determining  the  agent,  they  do  not 
think  his  act  so  much  the  more  virtuous,  but  the  less.  And 
so  concerning  evil  acts,  which  are  determined  by  evil  motives 
or  inclinations. 

Yea,  if  it  be  supposed  that  good  or  evil  dispositions  are 
implanted  in  the  hearts  of  men  by  nature  itself  (which,  it  is 
certain,  is  vulgarly  supposed  in  innumerable  cases)  yet  it  is 
not  commonly  supposed  that  men  are  worthy  of  no  praise  or 
dispraise  for  such  dispositions  ;  although  what  is  natural  is 
undoubtedly  necessary,  nature  being  prior  to  all  acts  of  the 
will  whatsoever.  Thus,  for  instance,  if  a  man  appears  to 
be  of  a  very  haughty  or  malicious  disposition,  and  is  sup- 
posed to  be  so  by  his  natural  temper,  it  is  no  vulgar  Notion, 
no  dictate  of  the  common  Sense  and  apprehension  of  men,  that 
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such  dispositions  are  no  vices  or  moral  evils,  or  that  such  per- 
sons are  not  worthy  of  disesteem,  or  odium  and  dishonour ; 
or  that  the  proud  or  mahcious  acts  which  flow  from  such 
natural  dispositions  are  worthy  of  no  resentment.  Yea,  such 
vile  natural  dispositions,  and  the  strength  of  them,  will  com- 
monly be  mentioned  rather  as  an  aggravation  of  the  wicked 
acts  that  come  from  such  a  fountain,  than  an  extenuation 
of  them.  It  being  natural  for  men  to  act  thus,  is  often  ob- 
served by  men  in  the  height  of  their  indignation :  they  will 
say,  ''It  is  his  very  nature:  he  is  of  a  vile  natural  temper; 
it  is  as  natural  to  him  to  act  so,  as  it  is  to  breathe ;  he  cannot 
help  serving  the  devil,  d'X.^^  But  it  is  not  thus  with  regard 
to  hurtful  mischievous  things,  that  any  are  the  subjects  or 
occasions  of,  by  natural  necessity^  against  their  inclinations. 
In  such  a  case,  the  necessity,  by  tlie  common  voice  of  man- 
kind, will  be  spoken  of  as  a  full  excuse. — Thus  it  is  very  plain, 
that  common  Sense  makes  a  vast  difference  between  these  two 
kinds  of  necessity,  as  to  the  judgment  it  makes  of  their  in- 
fluence on  the  moral  quality  and  desert  of  men ^s  actions. 

And  these  dictates  are  so  natural  and  necessary,  that  it  may 
be  very  much  doubted  whether  the  Arminians  themselves  have 
ever  got  rid  of  them ;  yea,  their  greatest  doctors,  that  have 
gone  furthest  in  defence  of  their  metaphysical  Notions  of  liber- 
ty, and  have  brought  their  arguments  to  their  greatest  strength, 
and  as  they  suppose  to  a  demonstration,  against  the  consis- 
tence of  virtue  and  vice  with  any  necessity  :  it  is  to  be  ques- 
tioned whether  there  is  so  much  as  one  of  them,  but  that,  if  he 
suffered  very  much  from  the  injurious  acts  of  a  nian,  under  the 
power  of  an  invincible  haughtiness  and  malignancy  of  temper, 
would  not,  from  the  forementioiied  natural  sense  of  mind,  resent 
it  far  otherwise  than  if  as  great  suflerings  came  upon  him  from 
the  wind  that  blows,  and  the  fire  that  burns  by  natural  necessity; 
and  otherwise  than  he  would,  if  he  suffered  as  much  from  the 
conduct  of  a  man  perfectly  delirious ;  yea,  though  he  first 
brought  his  distraction  upon  him  some  way  by  his  own  fault. 

Some  seem  to  disdaiu  the  distmction  that  we  make  be- 
tween natural  and  moral  necessity^  as  though  it  were  altogether 
impertinent  in  this  controversy :  "  that  which  is  necessary, 
say  they,  is  necessary ;  it  is  that  which  must  be,  and  cannot 
be  prevented.  And  that  which  is  impossible,  is  impossible, 
and  cannot  be  done :  and,  therefore,  none  can  be  to  blame  for 
not  doing  it.^^  And  such  comparisons  arc  made  use  of,  as  the 
commanding  of  a  man  to  walk  who  has  lost  his  legs,  and  con- 
demning him  and  punishing  him  for  not  obeying;  inviting  and 
calling  upon  a  man,  who  is  shut  up  in  a  strong  prison,  to  come 
forth,  &c.  But,  in  these  things  Arminians  are  very  unreason- 
able. Let  common  sense  determine  whether  there  be  not  a 
great  difference  between  those  two  cases ;  the  one,  that  of  a 
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nan  who  has  offended  his  prince,  and  is  cast  into  prison ;  and 
after  he  has  lain  there  awhile,  the  king  comes  to  him,  calls 
him  to  come  forth ;  and  tells  him,  that  if  he  will  do  so,  and 
will  foil  down  before  him  and  humbly  beg  his  pardon,  he  shall 
be  forgiven,  and  set  at  liberty,  and  also  be  greatly  enriched, 
and  advanced  to  honour :  the  prisoner  heartily  repents  of  the 
folly  and  wickedness  of  his  offence  against  his  prince,  is 
thoroughly  disposed  to  abase  himself,  and  accept  of  the  king^s 
offer  ;  but  is  confined  by  strong  walls,  with  gates  of  brass  and 
bars  of  iron*  The  other  case  is,  that  of  a  man  who  is  of  a 
very  unreasonable  spirit,  of  a  haughty,  ungrateful,  wilful  dis- 
position ;  and  moreover,  has  been  brought  up  m  traitorous 
principles ;  and  has  his  heart  possessed  with  an  extreme  and 
mveterate  enmity  to  his  lawful  sovereign  ;  and  for  his  rebellion 
is  cast  into  prison,  and  lies  long  there,  loaded  with  heavy 
chains,  and  in  miserable  circumstances.  At  length  the  com- 
passionate prince  comes  to  the  prison,  orders  his  chains  to  be 
knocked  off,  and  his  prison  doors  to  be  set  wide  open ;  calls 
to  him,  and  tells  him,  if  he  will  come  forth  to  him,  and  fall 
down  before  him,  acknowledge  that  he  has  treated  him  un- 
worthily, and  ask  his  forgiveness;  he  shall  be  forgiven,  set  at 
liberty,  and  set  in  a  place  of  great  dignity  and  profit  in  his 
court.  But  he  is  so  stout  and  AiU  of  haughty  malignity,  that 
he  cannot  be  wilUng  to  accept  the  offer:  his  rooted  strong 
pnde  and  malice  have  perfect  power  over  him,  and  as  it  were 
bind  him,  by  binding  his  heart :  the  opposition  of  his  heart  has 
the  mastery  over  him,  having  an  influence  on  his  mind  far  su- 
perior to  the  king^s  grace  and  condescension  and  to  all  his 
kind  offers  and  piomiscs.  Now  is  it  agreeable  to  common 
sense  to  assert  and  stand  to  it,  that  there  is  no  difference  be- 
tween these  two  cases  as  to  any  worthiness  of  blame  in  the 
prisoners ;  because,  forsooth,  there  is  a  necessity  in  both,  and 
the  required  act  in  each  case  is  impossible  ?  It  is  true,  a  man^s 
e?il  dispositions  may  be  as  strong  and  immoveable  as  the  bars 
of  a  castle.  Bm  who  cannot  see,  that  when  a  uiun,  in  the  lat- 
ter case,  is  said  to  be  unable  to  obey  the  command,  the  expres- 
sion is  used  improperly,  and  not  in  the  sense  it  has  originally 
and  in  common  speech  ?  and  that  it  may  properly  be  said  to 
be  in  the  rebePs  poiar  to  come  out  of  prison,  seeing  he  can 
easily  do  it  if  he  pleases  ;  though  by  reason  of  his  vile  temper  of 
heart,  which  is  fixed  and  rooted,  it  is  impossible  that  it  should 
please  him  ? 

Upon  the  whole,  I  presume  there  is  no  person  of  good  uil- 
derstanding  who  impartially  considers  these  things,  out  will 
allow,  that  it  is  not  evident,  from  the  dictates  of  common  sense 
or  natural  notions,  that  moral  necessity  is  inconsistent  with 
praise  and  blame.      And,  therefore,  if  the  Arminians  would 
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prove  any  such  inconsistency,  it  must  be  by  some  philosophical 
and  metaphysical  arguments,  and  not  common  sense. 

There  is  a  grand  illusion  in  the  pretended  demonstration 
of  Arminians  from  common  sense.    The  main  strength  of  all 
these  demonstrations  lies  in  that  prejudice,  that  arises  through 
the  insensible  change  of  the  use  and  meaning  of  such  terms  as 
liberty^  able^  unable^  necessary ^  impossible^  unavoidable^  invinci' 
ble^  action^  4^.  from  their  original  and  vulgar  sense,  to  a  meta- 
physical sense,  entirely  diverse ;  and  the  strong  connection  of 
the  ideas  of  blamelessness,  &c.  with  some  of  these  terms,  by 
a  habit  contracted  and  established,   while  these  {terms  were 
used'  in  their  first  meaning.    This  prejudice  and  delusion  are 
the  foundation  of  all  those  posiitions  they  lay  down  as  maxims, 
by  which  most  of  the  scriptures  they  alledge  in  this  controversy 
are  interpreted,  and  on  which  all  their  pompous  demonstrations 
from  scripture  and  reason  depend.    From  this  secret  delusion 
and  prejudice  they  have  almost  all  their  advanti^es  :  it  is  the 
strength  of  their  bulwarks,  and  the  edge  of  their  weiqnins. 
And  this  is  the  main  ground  of  all  the  right  they  have  to  treat 
their  neighbours  in  so  assuming  a  manner,  and  to  insult  others, 
perhaps  as  wise  and  good  as  themselves,  as  ^  wesdk  bigots, 
men  that  dwell  in  the  dark  caves  of  superstition,  perversely  set, 
obstinately  shutting  their  eyes  against  the  noon-day  liffht,  ene- 
mies to  common  sense,  maintaining  the  first-bom  ot  absurdi- 
ties, &;c.  &c.^'     But  perhaps  an  impartial  consideration  of  the 
thing^s  which  have  been  observed  in  the  preceding  parts  of  this 
enquiry,  may  enable  the  lovers  of  truth  better  to  judge  whose 
doctrine  is  indeed  absurd,,  abstruse^  self-contradictory^  and  in- 
consistent with  common  sense,  and  many  ways  repugnant  to  the 
universal  dictates  of  the  reason  of  mankind. 

Coroh  From  the  tilings  which  have  been  observed  it  wiQ 
follow,  that  it  is  agreeable  to  common  Sense  to  suppose  that 
the  glorified  saints  have  not  iheir  freedom  at  all  diminished  in 
any  respect ;  and  that  God  himself  has  tlie  highest  possible  free- 
dom, according  to  the  true  and  proper  meaning  of  the  term  ; 
and  that  he  is,  in  the  highest  possible  respect,  an  agent,  and  ac- 
tive in  the  exercise  of  his  infinite  holiness  ;  though  he  acts 
therein,  in  the  highest  degree,  necessarily  :  and  his  actions  of 
this  kind  are  in  the  highest,  most  absolutely  perfect  manner  vir- 
tuous and  praiseworthy ;  and  are  so  for  that  very  reason,  be- 
cause they  are  most  perfectly  necessar}'. 
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Oiqedions^  that  this  Scheme  of  Necessity  renders  all  Means  and 
Endeavours  for  avoiding  Sin^  or  obtaining  Virtue  andHo' 
piness,  vain^  and  to  no  Purpose  ;  and  thai  it  makes  Men  no 
mare  than  mere  Machines  in  Affairs  of  Morality  and  Relu 
gion^  answered. 

Armimans  soy,  If  sin  and  virtue  come  to  pass  by  a  ne- 
cemty  consisting  m  a  sure  connection  of  causes  and  effects,  an- 
tecedents and  consequents,  it  can  never  be  worth  while  to 
use  any  Means  or  Endeavours  to  obtain  the  one  and  avoid 
the  other ;  seeing  no  endeavours  can  alter  the  futurity  of  the 
erentt  which  is  become  necessary  by  a  connection  already  esta- 
blished. 

But  I  desire  that  this  matter  may  be  (iilly  considered  ;  and 
that  it  may  be  examined  wiih  a  thorough  stnctness,  whether  it 
will  follow  that  Endeavours  and  Means,  in  order  to  avoid  or  ob« 
tain  any  future  thing,  must  be  more  in  vain,  on  the  suppo* 
sition  oi  such  a  connection  of  antecedents  and  consequents, 
than  if  the  contrary  be  supposed. 

For  endeavours  to  be  m  vain,  is  for  them  not  to  be  sue* 
cewfiil;  that  is  to  say,  for  them  not  eventually  to  be  the 
Means  of  the  thing  aimed  at,  which  cannot  be  but  in  one  of 
these  two  ways ;  either,  Jirst.,  That  although  the  Means  arc 
used,  yet  the  event  aimed  at  does  not  follow  ;  or,  secondly^  If 
the  event  does  follow,  it  is  not  because  of  the  Means,  or  from 
any  connection  or  dependence  of  the  event  on  the  Means,  the 
event  would  have  come  to  pass  as  well  without  the  Means  as 
with  them.  If  either  of  these  two  things  are  the  case,  then 
the  Means  are  not  properly  successful,  and  are  truly  in  vain. 
The  success  or  non-success  of  Means,  in  order  to  an  effect,  or 
their  being  in  vain  or  not  in  vain,  consists  in  those  Means  being 
connectecH  or  not  connected,  with  the  effect,  in  such  a  manner 
as  this,  viz.  That  the  effect  is  with  the  Means,  and  not  without 
them  ;  or,  that  the  being  of  the  effect  is,  on  the  one  hand,  con- 
nected with  Means,  and  the  want  of  the  effect,  on  the  other 
hand,  is  connected  with  the  want  of  the  Means.  If  there  be 
such  a  connection  as  this  between  Means  and  end,  the  Means 
are  not  in  vain  :  the  more  there  is  of  such  a  connection,  the 
further  they  are  from  being  in  vain  ;  and  the  less  of  such  a  con- 
nection, the  more  they  are  in  vain. 

Now,  therefore,  the  question  to  be  answered — in  order  to 
determine,  whether  it  follows  from  this  doctrine  of  the  neces- 
sary connection  between  foregoing  things,  and  consequent  ones. 
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that  means  used  in  order  to  any  eftect  are  more  in  vain  than 
they  would  be  otherwise — is,  whether  it  follows  from  it,  that 
there  is  less  of  the  forementioned  connection  between  means 
and  effect ;  that  is,  whether  on  the  supposition  of  there  being 
a  real  and  true  connection  between  antecedent  things  and  con- 
sequent ones,  there  must  be  less  of  a  coimection  between  Meang 
and  effect,  than  on  the  supposition  of  there  being  no  fixed  con- 
nection between  antecedent  things  and  consequent  ones :  and 
the  very  stating  of  this  question  is  sufficient  to  answer  it.  It 
must  appear  to  every  one  that  will  open  his  eyes,  that  this 
question  cannot  be  affirmed  witliont  the  grossest  absurdity  and 
inconsistence.  Means  are  foregoing  things,  and  effects  are  fol- 
lowing things  :  And  if  there  were  no  connection  between  fore- 
going  things  and  following  ones,  there  could  be  no  connection 
etween  means  and  end  ;  and  so  all  means  would  be  wholly 
vain  and  fruitless.  For  it  is  only  by  virtue  of  some  connection 
that  they  becohie  successful :  It  is  some  connection  observed, 
or  revealed,  or  otherwise  known,  between  antecedent  things 
and  following  onf s,  that  directs  in  the  choice  of  means.  And 
if  there  were  no  such  thing  as  an  established  connection,  there 
could  be  no  choice  as  to  means ;  one  thing  would  have  no 
more  tendency  to  an  effect  than  another ;  there  would  be  no 
such  thing  as  tendency  in  the  case.  All  those  things,  which 
are  successful  means  of  other  things,  do  therein  prove  con- 
nected antecedents  of  them :  and  therefore  to  assert  that  a 
fixed  connection  between  antecedents  and  consequents  makes 
means  vain  and  useless,  or  stands  in  the  way  to  hinder  the 
connection  between  means  and  end,  is  just  so  ridiculous  as  to 
say,  that  a  connection  between  antecedents  and  consequents 
stands  in  the  way  to  hinder  a  connection  between  antecedents 
and  consequents. 

Nor  can  any  supposed  connection  of  the  succession  or 
train  of  antecedents  and  consequents  from  the  very  beginning 
of  all  tilings,  the  connection  being  made  already  sure  and 
necessary,  either  by  established  laws  of  nature,  or  by  these 
together  with  a  decree  of  sovereign  immediate  interpositions 
of  divine  power  on  such  and  such  occasions,  or  any  other 
way  (if  any  other  there  be;)  1  say,  no  such  necessary  con- 
nection of  a  series  of  antecedents  and  consequents  can  in  the 
least  tend  to  hinder,  but  that  the  .neans  we  use  may  belong  to 
the  series ;  and  so  may  be  some  of  those  antecedents  which 
are  connected  with  the  consequents  wc  aim  at,  in  the  estab- 
lished course  of  things.  Endeavours  which  we  use,  are  things 
that  exist ;  and,  therefore,  they  belong  to  the  general  chain  of 
events ;  all  the  parts  of  whicn  chain  are  supposed  to  be  con- 
nected :  and  so  Endeavours  are  supposed  to  be  connected 
with  some  effects,  or  some  consequent  things  or  other.  And 
certainly  this  does  not  hinder  but  that  the  events  they  are 
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connected  with  may  be  those  whicti  we  aim  at,  and  which 
vre  choose,  because  vvc  judge  them  most  likely  to  have  a  con- 
nection with  those  events,  from  the  established  order  and 
course  of  things  which  we  observe,  or  from  something  in  divine 
Revelation. 

Let  us  suppose  a  real  and  sure  connection  between  a 
man  having  his  eyes  open  in  the  clear  daylight,  with  good  or- 
gans of  sight,  and  seeing ;  so  that  seeing  is  connected  with  his 
opening  his  eyes,  and  not  seeing  with  his  not  opening  his  eyes ; 
and  also  the  like  connection  between  such  a  man  attempting 
to  open  his  eyes,  and  his  actually  doing  it :  the  supposed 
established  connection  between  these  antecedents  and  conse^ 
qoents,  let  the  connection  be  never  so  sure  and  necessary, 
certainly  does  not  prove  that  it  is  in  vain,  for  a  man  in  such 
circumstances  to  attempt  to  open  his  eyes,  in  order  to  seeing : 
his  aiming  at  that  event,  and  the  use  of  the  Means,  being  the 
efiect  of  his  will,  does  not  break  the  connection  or  hinder  the 
saccess. 

So  that  the  objection  we  are  upon  does  not  lie  against  the 
doctrine  of  the  necessity  of  events  by  a  certainty  of  connec- 
tion and  consequence :  On  the  contrary,  it  is  truly  forcible 
affaiost  the  Arminian  doctrine  of  contingence  and  self-deter- 
Bunation,  which  is  inconsistent  with  such  a  connection.  If 
there  be  no  connection  between  those  events  wherein  virtue 
and  vice  consists,  and  any  thing  antecedent :  then,  there  is  no 
connection  between  the^e  events  and  any  Means  or  Endeavours 
Hsed  in  order  to  them  :  and  if  so,  then  those  means  must  be  in 
vain.  The  less  there  is  of  connection  between  foregoing 
things  and  following  ones,  so  much  the  less  there  is  between 
Means  and  end.  Endeavours  and  success ;  and  in  the  same 
proportion  are  Means  and  Endeavours  ineffectual  and  in 
vain. 

It  will  follow  from  Arminian  principles,  that  there  is  no 
degree  of  connection  between  virtue  or  vice,  and  any  fore- 
going event  or  thing :  or,  in  other  words,  that  the  determina- 
tion of  the  existence  of  virtue  or  vice  does  not  in  the  least 
depend  on  the  influence  of  any  thing  that  comes  to  pass 
antecedently,  as  its  cause,  Means,  or  ground;  because,  so 
&r  as  it  is  so,  it  is  not  from  self-determination :  and,  there- 
fore, so  far  there  is  nothing  of  the  nature  of  virtue  or  vice. 
And  so  it  follows,  that  virtue  and  vice  are  not  at  all,  in  any  de- 
gree, dependent  upon,  or  connected  with,  any  foregoing  event 
or  existence,  as  its  cause,  ground,  or  Means.  And  if  so,  then 
all  foregoing  Means  must  be  totally  in  vain. 

Hence  it  follows,  that  there  cannot,  in  any  consistence 
with  the  Arminian  scheme,  be  any  reasonable  ground  of  so 
much  as  a  conjecture  concerning  the  consequence  of  any 
Means  and  Endeavours,  in  order  to  escaping  vice  or  obtain- 
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ing  virtue,  or  any  choice  or  preference  of  Means,  as  bavins  a 
greater  probability  of  success  by  some  than  others ;  either 
from  any  natural  connection  or  dependence  of  the  end  on 
the  Means,  or  through  any  divine  constitution  or  revealed 
way  of  God  bestowing  or  bringing  to  pass  these  things,  in 
consequence  of  any  Means,  Endeavours,  Prayers  or  Deeds. 
Conjectures,  in  this  latter  case,  depend  on  a  supposition  that 
God  himself  is  the  giver,  or  determining  Cause  of  the  events 
sought :  but  if  they  depend  on  self-determination,  then  God 
is  not  the  determining  or  disposing  Author  of  them :  and  if 
these  things  are  not  of  his  disposal,  then  no  conjecture  can  be 
made  from  any  revelation  he  has  given,  concerning  any  method 
of  his  disposal  of  them. 

Yea,  on  these  principles,  it  will  not  only  follow  that  men 
cannot  have  any  reasonable  ground  of  judgment  or  conjecture 
that  their  means  and  Endeavours  to  obtain  virtue  or  avoid  vice 
will  be  successful,  but  they  may  be  sure  they  will  not ;  they 
may  be  certain  that  they  wUl  be  in  vain  ;  and  that  if  ever  the 
thing  which  t|;iey  seek  comes  to  pass,  it  will  not  be  at  all  owing 
to  the  Means  they  use.  For  Means  and  Endeavours  can  have 
no  effect  at  all,  in  order  to  obtain  the  end,  but  in  one  of  these 
two  ways :  either  (1.)  Through  a  natural  tendency  and  influ- 
ence to  prepare  and  dispose  the  mind  more  to  virtuous  acts, 
either  by  causing  the  disposition  of  the  heart  to  be  more  in 
favour  of  such  acts,  or  by  bringing  the  mind  more  into  the 
view  of  powerful  motives  and  inducements:  or,  (2.)  By  pat- 
ting persons  more  in  the  way  of  God^s  bestowment  of  the 
benefit.  But  neither  of  these  can  be  the  case.  Not  the  latter: 
for,  as  has  been  just  now  observed,  it  does  not  consist  with  the 
Arminicai  notion  of  self-determination,  which  they  suppose 
essential  to  virtue,  that  God  should  be  the  Bestower,  or 
(which  is  the  same  thing)  the  determining,  disposing  Author 
of  Virtue.  Not  the  former ;  for  natural  influence  and  ten- 
dencv  suppose  causality,  connection,  and  necessity  of  event, 
which  are  inconsistent  with  Arminian  liberty.  A  tendency 
of  Means,  by  biassing  the  heart  in  favour  of  virtue,  or  by  bring- 
ing the  will  under  the  influence  and  power  of  motives  in  its  de- 
terminations, are  both  inconsistent  with  Arminian  liberty  of  will 
consisting  in  indiflference,  and  sovereign  self-determination,  as 
has  been  largely  demonstrated. 

But  for  the  more  full  removal  of  this  prejudice  against  the 
doctrine  of  necessity,  which  has  been  maintained,  as  though  it 
tended  to  encourage  a  total  neglect  of  all  Endeavours  as  vain; 
the  following  things  may  be  considered. 

The  question  is  not.  Whether  men  may  not  thus  improve 
this  doctrine :  we  know  that  many  true  and  wholesome  doc- 
trines are  abused :  but,  whether  the  doctrine  gives  any  just 
occasion  finr  such  an  improvement ;  or  whether,  on  the  suppo- 
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uldfm  of  the  truth  of  the  doctrine,  such  a  use  of  it  would  not 
be  unreasonable  ?  If  any  shall  affirm,  that  it  would  not,  but 
that  the  very  nature  of  the  doctrine  is  such  as  gives  just  occa- 
sioQ  for  it,  it  must  be  on  this  supposition ;  namely,  that  such  an 
invariable  necessity  of  all  things  already  settled,  must  render 
the  interposition  of  all  Means,  Endeavours,  Conclusions  or 
Actions  of  ours,  in  order  to  the  obtaining  any  future  end  what- 
soever, perfectly  insignificant;  because  they  cannot  in  the 
feast  alter  or  vary  the  course  and  series  of  things,  in  any  event 
or  circumstance ;  all  being  already  fixed  unalterably  by  ne- 
cessity: and  that  therefore  it  is  folly  for  men  to  use  any 
Means  fur  any  end ;  but  their  wisdom  to  save  themselves 
the  trouble  of  Endeavours,  and  take  their  ease.  No  person 
can  draw  such  an  inference  fi-om  this  doctrine,  and  come  to 
snch  a  conclusion  without  contradicting  himself,  and  going  * 
counter  to  the  very  principles  he  pretends  to  act  upon :  for  he 
comes  to  a  conclusion,  and  takes  a  course  in  order  to  an  end, 
even  his  ease^  or  saving  himself  from  trouble ;  he  seeks  some- 
thing future,  and  uses  Means  in  order  to  a  future  thing,  even 
in  his  drawing  up  that  conclusion,  that  he  will  seek  nothing 
and  use  no  Means  in  order  to  any  thing  in  future ;  he  seeks 
his  iiiture  ease,  and  the  benefit  and  comfort  of  indolence.  If 
prior  necessity  that  determines  all  things,  makes  vain  all 
actions  or  conclusions  of  ours  in  order  to  any  thing  future  ; 
then  it  makes  vain  all  conclusions  and  conduct  of  ours  in  or- 
der to  our  future  ease.  The  measure  of  our  ease,  with  the 
time,  manner,  and  every  circumstance  of  it,  is  already  fixed 
by  all-determining  necessity  as  much  as  any  tiling  else.  If 
he  says  within  himself,  ^^  What  future  happiness  or  misery  I 
shall  have,  is  already  in  effect  determined  by  the  necessary 
course  and  connection  of  things ;  therefore  I  will  save  myself 
the  trouble  of  labour  and  diligence,  which  cannot  add  to  my 
determined  degree  of  happiness,  or  diminish  my  misery  ;  but 
will  take  my  ease,  and  will  enjoy  the  comfort  of  sloth  and  neg- 
ligence.^' Such  a  man  contradicts  himself:  he  says,  the  mea- 
sure of  his  future  happiness  and  misery  is  already  fixed,  and  he 
will  not  try  to  diminish  the  one  nor  add  to  the  other :  but 
yet,  in  his  very  conclusion,  he  contradicts  this ;  for  he  takes 
up  this  conclusion,  to  add  to  his  future  happiness^  by  the  ease 
and  comfort  of  his  negligence ;  and  to  dimmish  his  future  trou- 
ble and  misery,  by  saving  himself  the  trouble  of  using  Means 
and  taking  Pains. 

Therefore  persons  cannot  reasonably  make  this  im- 
provement of  the  doctrine  of  necessity,  that  they  will  go  into 
a  voluntary  negligence  of  Means  for  their  own  happiness. — 
For  the  principles  they  must  go  upon,  in  order  to  this,  are 
inconsistent  with  their  making  any  improvement  at  all  of  the 
doctrine :  for  to  make  some  improvement  of  it  is  to  be  influ- 
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In  these  things  is  all  the  difference  from  mere  Machinesi 
aa  to  liberty  and  agency,  that  would  be  any  perfection,  dignity 
or  privilege  in  any  respect :  all  the  difference  that  can  be 
desved,  and  all  that  can  be  conceived  of;  and  indeed  all  that 
the  pretensi;>ns  of  the  Amiinians  themselves  come  to,  as  they 
are  forced  often  to  explain  themselves ;  though  their  explica- 
tions overthrow  and  abolish  the  things  asserted,  and  pretended 
to  be  explained.  For  they  arc  forced  to  explain  a  self-deter- 
mining power  of  will  by  a  power  in  the  soul  to  determine  as 
it  chooses  or  wills  ;  which  comes  to  no  more  than  this,  that  a 
man  has  a  power  of  choosing,  and  in  many  instances,  can  do 
as  he  chooses.  Which  is  quite  a  different  thing  from  that  con- 
tradiction, his  having  power  of  choosing  his  first  act  of  choice 
in  the  case. 

Or,  if  their  scheme  make  any  other  difference  than  this 
between  Men  and  Machines,  it  is  for  the  worse :  it  is  so  far 
from  supposing  Men  to  have  a  dignity  and  privilege  above 
Machines,  thut  it  makes  the  manner  of  their  being  determined 
still  more  unhappy.  Whereas,  Machines  are  guided  by  an  in- 
telligent cause,  by  the  skilful  hand  of  the  workman  or  owner ; 
the  will  of  Man  is  left  to  the  guidance  of  nothing  but  absolute 
blind  continffcncp ! 
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SECT.  VI. 

Concerning  that  Objection  against  the  Doctrine  which  lias  been 
maintained^  that  it  agrees  with  the  Stoical  Doctrine  of  Fate^ 
and  the  opinions  of  Mr.  Hobbes. 

When  Calvinists  oppose  the  Arminian  notion  of  the  free- 
dom of  will  and  contingence  of  volition,  and  insist  that  there 
are  no  acts  of  the  will,  nor  any  other  events  whatsoever,  but 
what  are  attended  with  some  kind  of  necessity ;  their  opposeid 
exclaim  against  them,  as  agreeing  with  the  ancient  Stoicks  in 
their  doctrine  of  Fate^  and  with  Mr.  Hobbes  in  his  opinion  rf 
Necessity. 

It  would  not  be  worth  while  to  take  notice  of  so  imperti- 
nent an  Objection  had  it  not  been  urged  by  some  of  the  chief 
Arminian  writers. — There  were  many  important  truths  main- 
tained by  the  ancient  Greek  and  Roman  philosophers,  and  es- 
pecially the  Stoicks^  that  are  never  the  worse  for  being  held  by 
them.  The  Stoic  philosophers,  by  the  general  agreement  of 
Christian  divines,  and  even  Arminian  divines,  were  the  great- 
est, wisest,  and  most  virtuous  of  all  the  heathen  philosophers ; 
and,  in  their  doctrine  and  practice,  came  the  nearest  to  Chris- 
tianity of  any  of  their  sects.  How  frequently  are  the  say- 
ings of  these  philosophers,  in  many  of  the  writings  and  ser- 
mons, even  of  Arminian  divines  produced,  not  as  arguments 
for  the  falseness  of  the  doctrines  which  they  delivered,  but 
as  a  confirmation  of  some  of  the  greatest  truths  of  the  Chris- 
tian Religion,  relating  to  the  Unity  and  Perfections  of  the 
Godhead,  a  fiiture  state,  the  duty  and  happiness  of  mankind, 
&c.  and  how  the  light  of  nature  and  reason,  in  the  wisest 
and  best  of  the  Heathen,  harmonized  with,  and  confirms  the 
Gospel  of  Jesus  Christ. 

And  it  is  very  remarkable,  concerning  Dr.  Whitby,  that 
although  he  alledges  the  agreement  of  the  Stoicks  with  us; 
wherein  he  supposes  they  maintained  the  like  doctrine,  as  an 
argument  against  the  truth  of  ours  ;  yet  this  very  Dr.  Whitby 
alledges  the  agreement  of  the  Stoicks  with  the  ArminitmSj 
wherein  he  supposes  they  taught  the  same  doctrine  with 
them,  as  an  argument  for  the  truth  of  their  doctrine.*  So 
that,  when  the  Stoicks  agree  with  them^  it  is  a  confirmation 
of  their  doctrine,  and  a  confutation  of  ours,  as  shewing  that 
our  opinions  are  contrary  to  the  natural  sense  and  common 


*  WhUby  on  the  Five  PoinUi,  Edit.  3.  p.  325, 3«6,  32 
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reason  of  mankind  :  nevertlieless,  when  the  Staicks  agree  with 
U8^  it  argues  no  such  thin^  in  our  favour ;  but,  on  the  contrary, 
is  a  great  argument  against  us,  and  shews  our  doctrine  to  be 
heathenish! 

It  is  observed  by  some  Ccdvinistic  writers,  that  the  AmU" 
nians  symbolize  with  the  Stoicks^  in  some  of  those  doctrines 
wherein  they  are  opposed  by  the  CcUvinists ;  particularly  in 
their  denying  an  original,  innate,  total  corruption  and  depravity 
of  heart ;  and  in  what  they  held  of  man^s  ability  to  make 
himself  truly  virtuous  and  conformed  to  God ;  and  in  some 
other  doctrines. 

It  may  be  further  observed,  that  certainly  it  is  no  better 
Objection  against  our  doctrine,  that  it  agrees,  in  some  respects* 
with  the  doctrine  of  the  ancient  Stoic  philosophers ;  than  it  is 
against  theirs,  wherein  they  differ  from  us,  that  it  screes  in 
some  respects  with  the  opinion  of  the  very  worst  of  Uie  hea- 
then philosophers,  the  followers  of  Epicurus,  that  father  of 
atheism  and  licentiousness,  and  with  the  doctrine  of  the 
Sadducees  and  Jesuits, 

I  am  not  much  concerned  to  know  precisely  what  the 
ancient  Stoic  philosophers  held  concerning  Fate^  in  order  to 
determine  what  is  truth  ;  as  though  it  were  a  sure  way  to  be 
in  the  right,  to  take  good  heed  to  differ  from  them,  it  seems 
that  they  differed  among  themselves  ;  and  probably  "the  doc- 
trine of  Faie^  as  maintained  by  most  of  them,  was,  in  some 
respects,  erroneous.  But  whatever  their  doctrine  was,  if  any 
of  them  held  such  a  Fate,  as  is  repugnant  to  any  liberty,  con- 
sisting in  our  doing  as  we  please,  I  utterly  deny  such  a  Fate< 
If  they  held  any  such  Fate  as  is  not  consistent  with  the 
common  and  universal  notions  that  mankind  have  of  liberty, 
activity,  moral  agency,  virtue  and  vice ;  I  disclaim  any  such 
thing,  and  think  I  have  demonstrated,  that  the  scheme  I 
maintain  is  no  such  scheme.  If  the  StoickSy  by  Fate^  meant 
any  thing  of  such  a  nature,  as  can  be  supposed  to  stand  in  the 
way  of  advantage  and  of  benefit  m  use  of  means  and  endea- 
vours, or  would  make  it  less  worth  while  for  men  to  desire, 
and  seek  after  any  thing  wherein  their  virtue  and  happiness 
consists  ;  I  hold  no  doctrine  that  is  clogged  with  any  such  in- 
convenience, any  more  than  any  other  scheme  whatsoever  ; 
and  by  no  means  so  much  as  the  Arminian  scheme  of  con- 
tingence  ;  as  has  been  shewn.  If  they  held  any  such  doc- 
trine of  universal  fatality,  as  is  inconsistent  with  any  kind  of 
liberty,  that  is  or  can  be  any  perfection,  dignity,  privilege  or 
benefit,  or  any  thin^  desirable,  in  any  respect,  for  any  intel- 
ligent creature,  or  indeed  with  any  liberty  that  is  possible  or 
conceivable;  I  embrace  no  such  doctrine.  If  they  held  any 
such  doctrine  of  Fate,  as  is  inconsistent  with  the  world  being- 
in  all  things  subject  to   the  disposal  of  an  intelligent,  wiser 
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agent,  that  presides — not  as  the  sotd  of  the  world,  but — as 
the  Sofereign  Lard  of  the  Universe,  governing  all  things  by 
proper  will,  choice  and  design,  in  the  exercise  of  the  mo^t 
perfect  liberty  conceivable,  without  subjection  to  any  cob- 
straint^  or  being  properly  under  the  power  or  influence  of  any 
thing  before,  above  or  without  himself;  I  wholly  renounce 
any  such  doctrine. 

As  to  Mr.  HoBBEs  maintaining  the  same  doctrine  concern* 
ing  necessity,  I  confess  it  happens  1  never  read  Mr.  Hobbes. 
Let  his  opinion  be  what  it  will,  we  need  not  reject  all  truth 
which  is  demonstrated  by  clear  evidence,  merely  because  it 
was  once  held  by  some  bad  man.  This  great  truth,  *^that 
JesQS  is  the  Son  of  God,^^  was  not  spoiled  because  it  was  once 
and  affain  proclaimed  with  a  loud  voice  by  the  deviL  If  truth 
IB  so  mfiled,  because  it  is  spoken  bv  the  mouth,  or  written  by 
the  pen  of  some  ill  mindM,  mischievous  man,  that  it  muflt 
never  be  received,  we  shall  never  know,  when  we  hold  any 
#f  the  most  precious  and  evident  truths  by  a  sure  tenure.  And 
if  Mr.  HoBBES  has  made  a  bad  use  of  tms  truth,  that  is  to  be 
lamented :  but  the  truth  is  not  to  be  thought  worthy  of  rejec- 
tion en  that  account.  It  is  common  for  Uie  corrupt  hearts  of 
evfl  men  to  abuse  the  best  things  to  vile  purposes. 

I  might  also  take  notice  of  its  naving  been  observedt 
that  the  Arminians  a^ee  with  Mr.  Hobbes*  in  many  more 
thin^  than  the  Calvintstii  As,  in  what  he  is  said  to  hold  con* 
cenung  original  sin,  in  denying  the  necessity  of  supernatural 
ilhunination,  in  denying  infused  grace,  in  denying  the  doc- 
trine of  justification  by  faith  alone ;  and  other  thmgs. 


SECT.  VII. 

Concerning  the  Necessity  of  the  Divine  WilL 

Some  may  possibly  object  against  what  has  been  supposed 
of  the  absurdity  and  inconsistence  of  a  self-determining  power 
in  the  will,  and  the  impossibility  of  its  being  otherwise  than 
that  the  will  should  be  determined  in  every  case  by  some 
motive,  and  by  a  motive  which  (as  it  stands  in  the  view  of  the 
understandinff)  is  of  superior  strength  to  any  appearing  on  the 
other  side ;  that  if  these  thin|^  are  true,  it  will  follow  that 
not  only  the  will  of  created  mmds,  but  the  will  of  Ood  Him* 
self  is  necessary  in  all  its  determinations.  Concerning  which, 
the  Author  of  the  Essay  on  the  Freedom  of  Will  in  Cfcd  and 
in  the  Creature^  (paff.  85,  86.)  says :  '^  What  strange  doctrine 
is  this,  contrary  to  all  our  ideas  of  the  dominion  of  God  7  does 

*Dr.  Giu,  in  his  Annrer  to  Dr.  Whitst,  Vol.  UI.  t».  191^  tec* 
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it  not  destroy  the  glory  of  his  liberty  of  choice,  and  take  aww 
from  the  Creator  and  Governor  and  Benefactor  of  the  worldt 
that  most  free  and  Sovereign  Agent,  all  the  glory  of  this  sort 
of  freedom  ?  does  it  not  seem  to  make  him  a  kind  of  mecha- 
nical medium  of  fate«  and  introduce  Mr.  Hobbes's  doctrine 
of  fatality  and  Necessity  into  all  things  that  God  hath  to  do 
with  1  Does  it  not  seem  to  represent  the  blessed  God  as  a 
Being  of  vast  understanding,  as  well  as  power  and  ejBiciency, 
but  still  to  leave  him  without  a  will  to  choose  among  all  the  ob- 
jects within  his  view  t  In  short,  it  seems  to  make  the  blessed 
God  a  sort  of  Ahnighty  Minister  of  Fate,  under  its  universal 
and  supreme  influence ;  as  it  was  the  professed  sentiment  of 
flome  of  the  ancients,  that  Fate  was  above  the  gods. 

This  is  declaiming  rather  than  arguing,  and  an  applica- 
tion to  men^s  imaginations  and  prejudices  rather  than  to  mere 
-reason.  I  would  now  calmly  endeavour  to  consider  whether 
there  be  any  reason  in  this  urightfiil  representation.  But  be- 
fore I  enter  upon  a  particular  conuderation  of  the  matter,  I 
would  observe,  that  it  is  reasonable  to  suppose  it  should 
be  much  more  difficult  to  express  or  conceive  things  accord- 
ing to  exact  metaphysical  truth,  relating  to  the  nature  and 
manner  of  the  existence  of  things  in  the  Divine  Understanding 
and  Will,  and  the  operation  of  these  faculties  (if  I  may  so  call 
them)  of  the  Divine  Mind,  than  in  the  human  mind;  which  is 
infinitely  more  within  our  view,  more  proportionate  to  the 
measure  of  our  comprehension,  and  more  commensurate  to 
ibe  use  and  import  of  human  speech.  Language  is  indeed 
very  deficient,  in  regard  of  terms  to  express  precise  truth  ooi^ 
corning  our  own  nunds,  and  their  faculties  and  operations* 
Words  were  first  formed  to  express  external  things ;  and  those 
that  are  applied  to  express  things  internal  and  spiritual,  are 
almost  all  borrowed,  and  used  in  a  sort  of  figurative  sense* 
Whence  they  are,  most  of  them,  attended  with  a  great  deal 
of  ambiguity  and  unfixedness  in  their  signification,  occasioning 
innumerable  doubts,  difiiculties,  and  confusions,  in  enquiries 
and  controversies  about  things  of  this  nature.  But  language 
is  much  less  adapted  to  express  things  existing  in  the  mmd  of 
the  incomprehensible  Deity,  precisely  as  they  are. 

We  find  a  great  deal  of  difiiculty  in  conceiving  exactly 
of  the  nature  of  our  own  souls.  And  notwithstanding  all  the 
progress  which  has  been  made  in  past  ages  and  the  present  in 
this  kind  of  knowledge,  whereby  our  metaphysics,  as  it  relates 
to  these  things,  is  brought  to  greater  perfection  than  once  it 
was  ;  yet  here  is  still  work  enough  left  lor  fiiture  enquiries  and 
researches,  and  room  for  progress  still  to  be  made  for  many 
ages  and  generations.  But  we  had  need  to  be  infinitely  able 
metaphysicians  to  conceive  with  clearness,  according  to  strict, 
proper,  and  perfect  truth^  concerning  the  nature  of  the  I>ivine 
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Essence,  and  the  modes  of  action  and  operation  in  the  powers 
of  the  Divine  Mind. 

And  it  may  be  noted  particularly,  that  though  we  are 
obliged  to  conceive  of  some  things  in  God  as  consequent  and 
dependent  on  others,  and  of  some  things  pertaining  to  the 
INvine  Nature  and  Will  as  the  foundation  of  others,  and  so 
before  others  in  the  order  of  nature :  as,  we  must  conceive  of 
the  knowledge  and  holiness  of  Grod  as  prior,  in  the  order  of 
nature,  to  his  happiness  ;  the  perfection  of  his  understanding! 
as  the  foundation  of  his  wise  purposes  and  decrees ;  the  hoU* 
liess  of  his  nature,  as  the  cause  and  reason  of  his  holy  determi* 
nations.  And  yet,  when  we  speak  of  cause  and  effect,  antece* 
dent  and  consequent,  fundamental  and  dependent,  determining 
and  determined,  in  the  first  Being,  who  is  self-existent,  indepen-' 
dent,  of  perfect  and  absolute  simplicity  and  immutability,  and 
the  first  cause  of  all  things  y  doubtless  there  must  be  less  pro- 
priety in  such  representations  than  when  we  speak  of  derived 
dependent  beings,  who  are  compounded  and  liable  to  perpetual 
mufaticm  and  succession. 

Having  premised  this,  I  proceed  to  observe  concerning  the 
fbrementioned  Author^s  exclamation  about  the  necessary  De- 
iermination  of  GocTs  Will  in  all  things,  by  what  he  sees  to  be 
Jittesi  and  best. 

That  all  the  seeming  force  of  such  objections  and  excla- 
mations must  arise  fi-om  an  imagination,  that  there  is  some 
sort  of  privilege  or  dignity  in  beinff  without  such  a  moral 
Necessity  as  will  make  it  impossible  to  do  any  other  than 
always  choose  what  is  wisest  and  best ;  as  though  there  were 
some  disadvantage,  meanness  and  subjection,  in  such  a  Neces- 
sity; a  thing  by  which  the  will  was  confined,  kept  under» 
and  held  in  servitude  by  something  which,  as  it  were,  main- 
tained a  strong  and  invincible  power  and  dominion  over  it,  by 
bonds  that  held  him  fast,  and  from  which  he  could,  by  no 
means,  deliver  himself.  Whereas,  this  must  be  all  mere 
imagination  and  delusion.  It  is  no  disadvantage  or  dishonour 
to  a  being,  necessarily  to  act  in  the  most  excellent  and  happy 
manner,  from  the  necessary  perfection  of  his  own  nature. 
This  argues  no  imperfection,  inferiority,  or  dependence,  nor 
any  want  of  dignity,  privilege,  or  ascendency.*    It  is  not  in- 

*  '^  It  might  have  been  objected,  with  more  plauaiblenesa,  that  the  Suprema 
CaQM  cannot  be  free,  because  he  must  needs  do  always  what  is  best  in  the  whole. 
But  this  would  not  at  all  serve  SfinozaU  purpose ;  for  this  is  a  necessity,  not  of 
nature  and  of  fate,  but  of  fitness  and  wisdom ;  a  necesnW  consistent  with  the 
greatest  fireedom  and  most  perfect  choice.  For  the  only  tbandatiDn  of  this  ne- 
cessity is  such  an  unalterable  rectitude  of  will  and  perfection  of  wisdom,  as 
makes  it  impossible  (or  a  vnse  being  to  act  fooHshly.**  O/orkU  Demonstration  of 
the  Beinff  and  Attributes  of  God.**    Edit.  6.  p.  64.  

«  Though  God  is  a  most  perfect  firee  Agent,  yet  he  casnot  bat  do  always 
what  is  best  and  wisest  in  the  whole.  The  reason  is  evident ;  because  perlect 
wisdom  and  goodnesB  are  as  steady  and  certain  principles  of  ocuODy  as  Necessity 
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eomistent  with  the  absolute  and  most  perfect  soveragnty  of 
God.    The  sovereignty  of  God  is  his  ability  and  authority  to 

itself ;  and  an  infinitely  wiie  and  good  Bein^,  indued  with  the  most  perfect  libei^ 
tj,  can  no  more  choose  to  act  in  contndktion  to  wisdom  and  |{oodneai^  than  • 
necessary  agent  can  act  contrary  to  the  Neceistty  hf  which  it  le  acted ;  H  being 
as  great  an  absurdity  and  impossibility  in  choice  ^  Infinite  Wisdom  to  choose  to 
act  unwisely,  or  Intmite  Goodness  to  choose  wiwi  is  dot  good,  as  it  would  be  in 
nature,  for  absolute  Necessity  to  fsil  of  producing  its  necesBuy  efiect.    There 


preserve  and  continue  things  in  being  oiler  they  were  created ;  because  be 
would  be  sclP>sufiicient  without  their  continuance,  as  he  watt  before  their  crea- 
tion. But  it  was  fit,  and  wise,  and  good,  that  Infinite  Wisilom  should  manifest, 
and  Infinite  Goodness  communicate  itself ;  and  therefore  it  was  necessary,  in  the 
sense  of  Necessity  I  am  now  speaking  of,  that  things  shoidd  be  made  ol  tack  m 
ftme,  and  continued  so  long,  ana  indeed  with  various  perfections  in  such  degrees, 
as  Infinite  Wisdom  and  Goodness  saw  it  wisest  and  best  tlwt  they  should.**  Ibid, 
p.  112, 113. 

"  It  is  not  a  fault,  but  a  perfection  of  our  nature,  to  desire,  will,  and  act,  ae* 
cording  to  tlie  last  result  of  a  fair  examination. — ^Tliis  is  so  far  from  being  alro- 
straint  or  diminution  of  freedom,  tliat  it  is  the  very  improvement  and  benefit  of  it : 
it  is  not  an  abridgment,  it  is  the  end  and  use  of  our  hberty ;  and  the  farther  we 
are  removed  from  such  a  determination,  the  nearer  we  are  to  miserv  and  alaveiy. 
A  perfect  indifibrence  m  the  mind,  not  determinable  by  its  last  iuogment,  of  the 
good  or  evil  that  is  thought  to  attend  its  choice,  would  be  so  far  from  being  an  ad- 
vantage and  excellency  of  any  intellectual  nature,  that  it  would  be  as  ^pieat  an 
imperfection,  as  the  want  of  indifierency  to  act,  or  not  to  act,  till  determined  by 
the  will,  would  be  an  imperfection  on  the  other  side. — It  is  as  much  a  perfection, 
that  desire  or  the  power  of  preferring  should  be  determined  by  good,  as  that  the 
power  of  acting  should  be  aetermined  by  the  will :  and  the  certainer  sueh  deteiy 
mination  is,  the  greater  the  perfection.    Nay,  were  we  determined  by  any  thing 
but  the  last  result  of  our  own  minds,  judging  of  the  good  or  evil  of  any  action, 
we  were  not  free.    This  very  end  of  our  freedom  being,  that  we  might  attain  the 
good  we  choose ;  and,  therefore,  every  man  is  brought  under  a  Necessitjr  by  his 
constitution,  as  an  intcllicent  being,  to  be  determined  in  willing  by  nis  own 
thought  and  judgment,  what  is  best  for  him  to  do ;  else  he  would  be  under  the 
determination  of  some  other  than  himself,  which  is  want  of  liberty.  And  to  deny 
that  a  man's  will,  in  every  determination,  follows  his  own  judgment,  is  to  say,  that 
a  man  wills  and  acts  for  an  end  that  he  wonid  not  have,  at  the  same  time  that  he 
wills  and  acts  for  it.     For  if  he  prefers  it  in  his  present  thoughts  before  any  other, 
it  is  plain  he  then  tliinks  better  of  it,  and  would  have  it  before  any  other  ;  unless 
he  can  have,  and  not  have  it ;  will,  and  not  mhU  it,  at  the  same  time  ;  a  contra- 
diction too  manifest  to  bo  admitted. — If  we  look  upon  those  superior  beings  above 
us,  who  enjoy  perfect  happiness,  we  shall  have  reason  to  judge,  that  they  are  more 
steadilv  detennincd  in  their  choice  of  goo<l  than  we ;  and  yet  we  have  no  reason 
to  think  they  are  less  happy,  or  less  free,  than  we  are.     And  if  it  were  fit  for  such 
poor  finite  creatures  as  wo  are,  to  pronounce  what  Infinite  Wisdom  and  Goodness 
could  do,  I  think  wo  miyht  say,  that  God  himself  cannot  choose  what  is  not  good. 
The  freedom  of  the  »ilmghty  himf^s  not  hit  bt^lnfr  determined  by  %chat  is  best — But  to 
give  a  riffht  view  of  this  mistaken  part  of  liberty,  let  me  ask,  Would  any  one  be 
a  cliangoling,  because  he  is  lei^s  (Icti.rmiiied  by  wise  dGtcrminaiion  than  a  wise 
man  ?     Is  it  woith  the  name  of  fioedoni,  to  Imj  at  liberty  to  play  tlie  fool,  and 
draw  shame  and  misery  uyton  a  man^s  self?     If  to  birak  loose  from  the  conduct 
of  reason,   and  to  want  that  restraint  of  examination  and  judgment  that  keeps 
us  from  doine  or  choosing  the  worse,  be  liberty,  tnic  liberty,  mad  men  and  fools 
are  the  only  Tree  men.    Yet,  I  tliink,  no  l)ody  would  choose  to  be  mad,  for  the 
sake  of  such  hbnrty,  but  he  that  is  mad  already."    Locke's  Hum.  Una.  Vol.  I. 
Edit.. 7.  p.  215,  216. 

**  This  Being,  having  all  thinps  always  necessarily  in  view,  must  always,  and 
eternally  will,  according  to  his  infinite  comprehension  of  things ;  that  is,  must  will 
S-H  things  that  are  wisest  and  best  to  be  done.  There  is  no  getting  free  of  this  con<r 
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do  whatever  pleases  him ;  whereby  ^^  he  doth  according  to 
his  will  in  the  armies  of  heaven,  and  amongst  the  inhabitants 
of  the  earth,  and  none  can  stay  his  hand,  or  say  unto  him, 
what  dost  thou  V* — The  following  things  belong  to  the  sove* 
re^^ttfjf  of  God  \  viz.  (1.)  Supreme,  Universal,  and  Infinite 
Power  ^  whereby  he  is  able  to  do  what  he  pleases,  without 
coDtroul,  without  any  confinement  of  that  power,  without  any 
subjection,  in  the  least  measure,  to  any  other  power ;  and  so 
without  any  hindrance  or  restraint,  that  it  should  be  either  im- 
possible or  at  all  difficult  for  him  to  accomplish  his  Will ;  and 
without  any  dependence  of  his  power  on  any  other  power,  from 
whence  it  should  be  derived  or  of  which  it  should  stand  in 
any  need  ;  so  far  from  this,  that  all  other  power  is  derived  from 
him,  and  is  absolutely  dependent  on  him.  (2.)  That  He  has 
sapremc  authority  ;  absolute  and  most  perfect  right  to  do  what 
he  wills,  without  subjection  to  any  superior  authority,  or  any 
derivation  of  authority  from  anv  other,  or  limitation  by  any 
distinct  independent  authority,  either  superior,  equal,  or  infe- 
rior; he  being  the  head  of  all  dominion,  and  fountain  of  all 
authority  ;  and  also  without  restraint  by  any  obligation,  imply- 
ing either  subjection,  derivation,  or  dependence,  or  proper  limi- 
tation. (3.)  That  his  Will  is  supreme,  underived,  and  inde- 
pendent on  aHy  thing  without  Himself;  being  in  every  thing 
determined  by  his  own  counsel,  having  no  other  rule  but  his 
own  wisdom  ;  his  will  not  being  subject  to,  or  restrained  by  the 
will  of  any  other,  and  other  wills  bcm^  perfectly  subject  to  his, 
(4.)  That  his  Wisdom^  which  determmes  his  will,  is  supreme, 
perfect,  underived,  self-sufficient,  and  independent ;  so  that  it 
may  be  said,  as  in  Isai.  xl.  14.  "  With  whom  took  He  counsel? 
And  who  instructed  Him  and  taught  Him  in  the  path  of  judg- 
ment, and  taught  Him  knowledge,  and  showed  him  the  way  of 

;«equence.  If  it  can  will  at  all,  it  must  will  this  way.  To  be  capable  of  know- 
ine,  and  not  capable  of  willinj?,  is  not  to  be  understood.  And  to  he  (fhpable  of 
wiUing  otherwise  than  what  is  wiBCSt  and  best,  contradicts  that  knowledge  which 
is  infinite.  Infinite  Knowledge  must  direct  the  will  without  error.  Here  tlun  U 
tke  origin  of  moral  Xecesnty  ;  and  that  ia,  reallyy  o//r«t:Jom— Perhaps  it  may  be 
said,  when  the  Divine  Will  is  determined,  from  the  consideration  of  the  eternal 
aptitudes  of  things,  it  is  as  necessarily  determined,  as  if  it  were  physically  im- 
pelled, if  that  wore  possil)l(\  But  it  is  unskilfulni'ss  to  supposo  this  an  objection. 
The  great  principle  is  once  established,  viz.  That  the  Divine  Will  i?  determined 
by  theet<rnal  reason  and  aptitudes  of  things,  instead  of  being  physically  impel- 
led ;  and  after  that,  the  more  strons  and  necessary  this  detennination  is,  the 
more  perfect  the  Deity  must  be  allowed  to  be :  it  is  this  that  makes  hini  an  amia- 
ble and  ador.xble  Boing,  whc>8e  Will  and  Pow«r  are  constantly,  immutably  deter- 
mined, by  the  consideration  of  what  is  wisest  and  best ;  instead  of  a  surd  Bein^ 
with  power,  without  discerning  ai>d  reason.  //  is  the  beauty  of  this  ^Tecissity^  that 
it  is  strong  as  fate  itself,  Kith  all  the  advantage  of  reason  and  goodness.^li  is  strange 
to  gee  men  contend,  that  the  Deity  is  not  free,  because  he  is  necessarily  rational, 
immuUbly  good  and  wise  ;  when  a  man  is  allowed  still  the  perfecter  being,  the 
more  fixedly  and  constantly  his  will  is  determined  by  reason  and  truth."— ^nr/frf- 
/5 into  the  ^Vatin-e  of  the  Human  Sp»</.     Edit.  3.  Vol.  11.  p.  403,  AOU 
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understanding  V  There  is  no  other  Divine  Sovereignty  bul- 
this  :  and  this  is  properly  absolute  sovereignty  ;  no  other  i» 
desirable ;  nor  would  any  other  be  honourable  or  happy  : 
and  indeed  there  is  no  other  conceivable  or  possible.  It  is 
the  glory  and  greatness  of  the  Divine  Soverei^,  that  his 
Will  is  determined  by  his  own  infinite,  all-sufficient  wisdom 
in  every  thing ;  and  is  in  nothing  at  all  directed  either  by  infe- 
rior wisdom,  or  by  no  wisdom ;  whereby  it  would  become 
senseless  arbitrariness,  determining  and  acting  without  reason, 
design,  or  end. 

If  God^s  Will  is  steadily  and  surely  determined  in  every 
thing  by  supreme  wisdom,  then  it  is  in  every  thing  neces- 
sarily determined  to  tliat  which  is  most  wise,  and  certainly, 
it  would  be  a  disadvantage  and  indignity  to  be  otherwise; 
for  if  the  Divine  Will  was  not  necessarily  determined  to  what 
in  every  case  is  wisest  and  best,  it  must  be  subject  to  some 
degree  of  undesigning  contingence ;  and  so  in  the  same  de- 
gree hable  to  evil.  To  suppose  the  Divine  Will  liable  to  be 
carried  hitlier  and  thither  at  random,  by  the  uncertain  wind  of 
blind  contingence  which  is  guided  by  no  wisdom,  no  motive, 
no  intelligent  dictate  whatsoever,  (if  any  such  thing  were 
possible)  would  certainly  argue  a  great  decree  of  imperfec- 
tion and  meanness,  infinitely  unworthy  of  the  Deity.  If  it 
be  a  disadvantage  for  the  Divine  Will  to  be  attended  with  this 
moral  Necessity,  then  the  more  firee  from  it,  and  the  more 
left  at  random,  the  greater  dignity  and  advantage.  And  con«' 
6equently,-to  be  perfectly  free  from  the  direction  of  understand- 
ing, and  universally  and  entirely  left  to  senseless  unmeaning 
contingence,  to  act  absolutely  at  random,  would  be  the  supreme 
glory ! 

It  no  more  argues  any  dependence  of  God^s  Will,  thai 
his  supremely  wise  volition  is  necessary,  tlian  it  argues  a  depen- 
dence of  his  being,  that  his  existence  is  necessary.  If  it  be 
something  too  low  for  the  Supreme  Being  to  have  bis  Will  de- 
termined by  moral  Necessity,  so  as  necessarily,  in  every  case, 
to  will  in  the  highest  degree  holily  and  happily ;  then  why  is 
it  not  also  something  too  low  for  him  to  have  bis  existence, 
and  the  infinite  perfection  of  his  nature,  and  his  infinite  happi- 
ness determined  by  Necessity  ?  It  is  no  more  to  God's  disho- 
nour to  be  necessarily  wise  than  to  be  necessarily  holy.  And 
if  neither  of  them  be  to  his  dishonour,  then  it  is  not  to  his  dis- 
honour necessarily  to  act  holily  and  wisely.  And  if  it  be  not 
dishonourable  to  be  necessarily  holy  and  wise,  in  the  highest 
possible  degree,  no  more  is  it  mean  and  dishonourable,  neces- 
sarily to  act  holy  and  wisely  in  the  highest  possible  degree  5  or 
which  is  the  same  thing,  to  do  that,  in  every  case,  which  above 
all  other  things  is  wisest  and  best. 
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The  reason  why  it  is  not  dishonourable  to  be  necessarily 
mosi  holy  is,  because  holiness  in  itself  is  an  excellent  and  ho* 
nourable  thing.  For  the  same  reason  it  is  no  dishonour  to  be 
oecessaril^  most  wise,  and  in  every  case  to  act  most  wisely,  or 
do  the  thmg  which  is  the  wisest  of  all :  for  wisdom  is  also  m  it« 
self  excellent  and  honourable. 

The  fbrementioned  Author  of  the  Essay  on  the  Freedom  of 

WSIj  ^.  as  has  been  observed,  represents  that  doctrine  of  tlie 
Divine  Will  being  in  every  thing  necesi^arily  determined  by  so- 

Eirior  fitness,  as  making  the  blessed  God  a  kind  of  Almighty 
inister  and  mechanical  medium  of  fate :  he  insists3(p«  93,  94,) 
that  this  moral  Necessity  and  impossibility  is  in  effect  the  same 
thing  with  physical  and  natural  Necessity  and  impossibility : 
and  says,  (p.  54,  55.^  ^^  The  scheme  which  determines  the 
will  always  and  certamly  by  the  understanding,  and  the  under- 
standing by  the  appearance  of  things,  seems  to  take  away  the 
troe  nature  of  vice  and  virtue.  For  the  sublimest  of  virtues, 
nnd  the  vilest  of  vices,  seem  rather  to  be  matters  of  fate  and 
Necessity,  flowing  naturally  and  necessarily  firom  the  existence, 
the  circumstances,  and  present  situation  of  persons  and  things; 
for  this  existence  and  situation  necessarily  makes  such  an  ap- 
pearance to  the  mind ;  from  this  appearance  flows  a  necessary 
perception  and  judgment  concerning  these  things;  this  judg- 
ment necessarily  determines  the  wiH :  and  thus,  by  this  cham 
of  necessary  causes,  virtue  and  vice  would  lose  their  nature,  and 
become  natural  ideas  and  necessary  things,  instead  of  moral  and 
free  actions.^^ 

And  yet  this  same  Author  allows,  (p.  30,  31.)  That  a 
perfectly  wise  being  will  constantly  and  certainly  choose  what 
is  most  fit ;  and  says,  (p.  10:^,  103.)  ^^  I  grant,  and  always 
have  granted,  that  wheresoever  there  is  such  antecedent  supe- 
rior fitness  of  things,  God  acts  according  to  it,  so  us  never  to 
contradict  it ;  and,  particularly,  in  all  his  judicial  proceedings 
as  a  governor,  and  Distributer  of  rewards  and  punishments.^^ 
Yea,  he  says  expressly,  (p.  42.)  "  That  it  is  not  possible  for 
God  to  act  otherwise,  than  according  to  this  fitness  and  good- 
ness in  things.^^ 

So  that  according  to  this  Author,  putting  these  several 
passages  of  his  Essay  together,  there  is  no  virtue^  nor  any 
thing  of  a  moral  nature^  in  the  most  sublime  and  glorious  acts 
and  exercises  of  (lod's  holiness,  justice,  and  faithfulness ; 
and  he  never  does  any  thing  which  is  in  itself  supremely 
worthy,  and  above  all  other  things  fit  and  excellent,  but  only 
as  a  kind  of  mechanical  medium  of  fate ;  and  in  what  he  does 
as  the  Judge  and  moral  Governor  of  the  world,  he  exercises 
no  moral  excellency  ;  exorcising  no  freedom  in  these  things, 
because  he  acts  by  moral  Necessity,  which  is,  in  eflect,  the 
same  with  physical  or  Natural  Necessity;  and  therefore  he 
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only  acts  by  an  Hobbistical  fatality  4  *^  as  a  Being  indeed  of 
vast  understanding,  as  well  as  power  and  efficiency  (bb  he  said 
before)  but  without  a  will  to  choose,  being  a  kind  ot  Almighty 
Minister  of  fate,  acting  under  its  supreme  influence/^  For  he 
allows,  that  in  all  these  things  God^s  will  is  determined 
constantly  and  certainly  by  a  superior  fitness,  and  that  it  is 
not  possible  for  him  to  act  otherwise.  And  if  tliese 
are  so,  what  glory  or  praise  belongs  to  God  for  doing  holily 
and  justly,  or  taking  the  most  fit,  holy,  wise  and  excellent 
course,  in  any  one  instance  ?  Whereas,  according  to  the  scrip- 
tures, and  also  the  common  sense  of  mankind,  it  does  not  m 
the  least  derogate  from  the  honour  of  any  beintf,  that  through 
the  moral  perfection  of  his  nature,  he  necessarily  acts  with  su- 
preme wisdom  and  holiness  ;  but  on  the  contrary  his  praise  is 
the  greater :  herein  consists  the  height  of  his  glory. 

The  same  author,  (p.  56,)  supposes,  that  herein  appears 
the  excellent  ^'  character  of  a  wise  and  good  man,  that  though 
he  can  choose  contrary  to  the  fitness  of  things,  yet  he  does  not^ 
but  suffers  himself  to  be  directed  by  fitness  ;^*  and  that,  in 
this  conduct,  ^  he  imitates  the  blessed  God.^^  And  vet  he 
supposes  it  is  contrariwise  with  the  blessed  God :  not  that  he 
suffers  himself  to  be  directed  by  fitness,  when  ^^  he  can  choose^ 
contrary  to  the  fitness  of  things  ;"  but  that  **  he  cannot  choose 
contrary  to  the  fitness  of  things^^^  as  he  says,  p.  42,  "  That  it 
is  not  possible  for  God  to  act  otherwise  than  according  to  this 
fitness,  where  there  is  any  fitness  or  goodness  in  things.^^  Yea, 
he  supposes  (p.  31.)  That  if  a  man  "  were  perfectly  wise  and 
good,  he  could  not  do  otherwise  than  be  constantly  and  cer- 
tainly determined  by  the  fitness  of  things/' 

One  thing  more  1  would  observe,  before  I  conclude  this 
section  ;  and  that  is,  that  if  it  derogate  nothing  from  the 
glory  of  God,  to  be  necessarily  determined  by  superior  fit- 
ness in  some  things,  then  neither  does  it  to  be  thus  determined 
in  all  things;  from  any  thing  in  the  nature  of  such  Necessity, 
as  at  all  detracting  from  God's  freedom,  independence,  abso- 
lute supremacy,  or  any  dignity  or  glory  of  his  nature,  state 
or  manner  of  acting;  or  as  implying  any  infirmity,  restraint  or 
subjection.  And  if  the  thing  be  such  as  well  consists  with 
God's  glory,  and  has  nothing  tending  at  all  to  detract  from  it ; 
then  we  need  not  be  afraid  of  ascribing  it  to  God  in  too  many 
things,  lest  thereby  we  should  detract  from  God's  glory  too 
much. 
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SECT.  VIII. 

Some  further  Objections  against  the  moral  Neccbsiti/  of  God^s 

Volitions  considered. 

The  author  last  cited,  as  has  been  observed,  owns  that 
God,  being  perfectly  wise,  will  constantly  and  certainly 
choose  what  appears  most  fit,  where  there  is  a  superior  fit- 
ness and  goodness  in  things ;  and  that  it  is  not  possible  for 
Urn  to  do  otherwise.  So  that  it  is,  in  effect,  confessed  that  in 
tkoee  things  where  there  is  any  real  preferableness,  it  is  no  dis- 
honour, nothing  in  any  respect  unworthy  of  God,  for  him  to 
act  firom  Necessity ;  notwithstanding  all  that  can  be  objected 
from  the  agreement  of  such  a  Necessity  with  the  fate  of  the 
Siaicks^  and  the  Necessity  maintained  by  Mr.  Hobbes,  From 
which  it  will  follow,  that  if  in  all  the  different  things  among 
which  God  chooses,  there  were  evermore  a  superior  fitness  or 
preferableness  on  one  side,  then  it  would  be  no  dishonour,  or 
any  thing  unbecoming,  for  God^s  will  to  be  necessarily  deter- 
mmed  in  every  thing.  And  if  this  be  allowed,  it  is  giving  up 
entirely  the  argument  from  the  unsuitableness  of  siich  a  Ne- 
cessity to  the  liberty,  supremacy,  independence,  and  glory  of 
the  Divine  Being ;  and  restmg  the  whole  weight  of  the  affair 
on  the  decision  of  another  point  wholly  diverse  ;  viz.  Whether 
it  be  so  indeed^  that  in  all  the  various  possible  things,  objects 
of  his  choice,  there  is  not  evermore  a  preferableness  in  one 
thing  above  another.  This  is  denied  by  this  author  ;  who  sup- 
poses  that,  in  many  instances  between  two  or  more  possiblf^ 
things  which  come  within  the  view  of  the  Divine  Mind,  there  is 
a  perfect  indifference  and  equality,  as  to  fitness  or  tendency,  to 
attain  any  good  end  which  God  can  have  in  view,  or  to  answer 
any  of  his  designs.  Now,  therefore,  I  would  consider  whether 
this  be  evident. 

The  arguments  brought  to  prove  this,  are  of  two  kinds. 
(1.)  It  is  urged,  that,  in  many  instances,  we  must  suppose  there 
is  absolutely  no  difference  between  various  possible  objects  of 
choice,  which  God  has  in  view  :  and  (2.)  that  the  difference  be- 
tween many  things  is  so  inconsiderable,  or  of  such  a  nature, 
that  it  would  be  unreasonable  to  suppose  it  to  be  of  any  conse- 
quence ;  or  to  suppose  that  any  of  God's  wise  designs  would 
not  be  answered  in  one  way  as  well  as  the  other. 

Therefore, 

I.  The  first  thing  to  be  considered  is,  whether  there  are 
any  instances  wherein  there  is  a  perfect  likeness,  and  absohitch 
no  difference,  between  different  objects  of  choice  that  are  pro- 
posed to  the  Divine  Understanding  ? 
VOL.  ir.  30 
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And  here,  in  the  first  place,  it  may  be  worthy  to  be  con- 
sidered, whether  the  contradiction  there  is  in  the  terms  of  the 
question  proposed,  does  not  give  reason  to  suspect,  that  there 
is  an  inconsistence  in  the  thing  supposed.  It  is  inqutfed  whe- 
Aer  different  objects  of  choice  may  not  be  absolutely  wiUumt 
difference?  If  they  are  absolutely  wUhout  difference^  then 
how  are  they  different  objects  of  choice  ?  If  there  be  abso- 
Intely  no  difference^  in  any  respect,  then  there  is  no  variety  or 
distinction  :  for  distinction  is  only  by  some  difference.  And  if 
there  be  no  variety  among  proposed  objects  of  durice^  then 
there  is  no  opportunity  for  variety  of  choice^  or  difference  of 
determination.  For  that  determmation  of  a  thing,  which  is  not 
different  in  any  respect,  is  not  a  different  determination,  but 
the  same.  That  this  is  no  quibble  may  appear  more  fiilly  in  a 
short  time. 

The  arguments,  to  prove  that  the  Most  High,  in  some 
instances,  chooses  to  do  one  thin^  rather  than*  another, 
where  the  thii^  themselves  are  perfectly  without  difference^ 
are  two. 

I.  That  the  various  parts  of  infinite  time  and  space,  ab- 
solutely considered,  are  perfectly  alike,  and  do  not  differ  at  all 
one  fi'om  another :  and  that  therefore,  when  God  determined 
to  create  the  world  in  such  a  part  of  infinite  duration  and 
space,  rather  than  others,  he  determined  and  preferred  among 
various  objects,  between  which  there  was  no  preferableness, 
and  absolutely  no  difference. 

Answ,  This  objection  supposes  an  infinite  length  of  time 
before  the  world  was  created,  distinguished  by  successive  parts, 
properly  and  truly  so  ;  or  a  succession  of  limited  and  unmea- 
surable  periods  of  time,  following  one  another,  in  an  infinitely 
long  series :  which  must  needs  be  a  groundless  imagination. 
The  eternal  duration  which  was  before  the  world,  beinff  only 
the  eternity  of  G  od^s  existence ;  which  is  nothing  else  but  his  im- 
mediate, perfect,  and  invariable  possession  of  the  whole  of  his 
unlimited  life,  together  and  at  once  ;  Vitee  interminabilisy  tota^ 
simul  et  perfecta  possessio.  Which  is  so  generally  allowed  that 
I  need  not  stand  to  demonstrate  it.* 


*  "  If  all  created  beings  were  taken  awaj,  all  possibility  of  any  mutation  or 
Bucceeeion,  of  one  thing  to  another,  would  appear  to  be  also  removed.  Abstract 
•uceession  in  eternity  is  scarce  to  be  understood.  What  is  it  that  succeeds  T 
One  minute  to  another,  perhaps,  velut  undo  ttiperoentl  undam.  But  when  we  ima- 
gine this,  we  fancy  that  the  minutes  arc  thin^  separately  existing.  This  is  tiie 
common  notion  ;  and  yet  it  is  a  manifest  prejudice.  Time  is  notmng  but  the  ex- 
istence of  created  successive  beings,  and  eternity  the  necessary  existence  of  the 
Deity^^Therefore,  if  this  necessary  Being  hath  no  change  or  succession  in  his  na- 
ture, his  existence  must,  of  course,  be  imsuccessive.  We  seem  to  conmiit  a  dou- 
ble oversight  in  this  case ;  fint,  we  find  succession  in  the  necessary  nature  and 
existence  of  the  Deity  himself:  which  is  wrong,  if  the  reasoning  above  be  con- 
dusive.  And  then  wo  ascribe  this  succession  to  eternity,  considered  abstractedly 
from  the  Eternal  Being  ;  and  suppose  it,  one  knows  not  what,  a  thinsr  subsisting 
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So  this  objection  supposes  an  extent  of  space  beyond  the 
limits  of  the  creation,  of  an  infinite  length,  breadth,  and  depth, 
truly  and  properly  distinguished  into  different  measurable  partSi 
limited  at  certain  stages,  one  beyond  another,  in  an  infinite  se« 
riea.  Which  notion  of  absolute  and  infinite  space  is  doubtlesB 
as  unreasonable  as  that  now  mentioned,  of  absolute  and  infinite 
duration.  It  is  as  improper  to  imagine  that  the  immensity  and 
omnipresence  of  God  is  distinguished  by  a  series  of  miles  and 
leagues,  one  beyond  another,  as  that  the  infinite  duration  of 
God  is^tinguished  by  months  and  years,  one  after  another, 
A  diversity  and  order  of  distinct  parts,  limited  by  certain  periods, 
is  as  conceivable,  and  does  as  naturally  obtrude  itself  on  our 
imagination,  in  one  case  as  the  other ;  and  there  is  equaJ  rea- 
son in^each  case  to  suppose  that  our  imagination  deceives  us. 
It  is  equally  improper  to  talk  of  months  and  years  of  the  Dl» 
vine  Eiistence,  as  of  square  miles  of  Deity :  and  we  equally 
deceive  ourselves,  when  we  talk  of  the  world  being  differently 
fixed  with  respect  to  either  of  these  sorts  of  measures.  I  think 
we  know  not  what  we  mean,  if  we  say,  the  world  might  have 
been  differently  placed  firom  what  it  is,  in  the  broad  expanse 
of  infioiity ;  or,  tnat  it  might  have  been  differently  fixed  in  the 
Ion|r  line  of  eternity  :  and  mI\  arguments  and  objections,  which 
are  Imilt  on  the  imaginations  we  are  apt  to  have  of  infinite  ex- 
tension or  daration,  are  buildings  founded  on  shadows,  or  caa* 
lies  in  the  air. 

2.  The  second  argument,  to  prove  that  the  Most  Hi|rii 
wilk  QSte  thing  rather  than  another,  without  any  superior  fit- 
ness  or  preferableness  in  the  thing  preferred,  is  God^s  actu- 
ally placing  in  different  parts  of  the  world,  particles,  or  atoms 
of  matter,  that  are  perfectly  equal  and  alike.  The  fore- 
mentioned  author  says,  (p.  78,  &c.)  ^^  If  one  would  descend  to 
the  minute  specific  particles,  of  which  different  bodies  are  com- 
posed, we  should  see  abundant  reason  to  believe,  that  there  are 
thousands  of  such  little  particles,  or  atoms  of  matter,  which 
are  perfectly  equal  and  alike,  and  could  give  no  distinct  deter- 

hj  itself,  and  flowing,  one  minute  afler  another.  This  is  the  work  of  pure  ima^ 
gination,  and  contrary  to  the  reality  of  things.  Hence  the  common  metaphorical 
expressions ;  Ttme  runs  apact^  let  ut  lay  hold  on  the  present  ndnutef  and  tne  like. 
The  philosophers  themselves  mislead  as  by  their  illustration.  They  compare 
etenuty  to  the  motion  of  a  point  running  on  for  ever,  and  making  a  traceless  in* 
finite  Ime.  Here  the  point  is  supposed  a  thing  actually  subsistii^f,  representing 
the  present  minute  ;  and  then  they  ascribe  motion  or  succession  to  it :  that  is, 
they  ascribe  motion  to  a  mere  nonentity,  to  illustrate  to  us  a  successive  eternity, 
maiie  up  of  finite  successive  parts. — If  once  we  allow  an  all-perfect  mind,  wluch 
hath  an  eternal,  immutable,  and  infinite  comprehension  of  all  things,  always 
(and  allow  it  wc  must)  the  distinction  of  past  and  future  vanif^es  with  n>> 

rt  to  such  a  mind.— In  a  word,  if  we  proceed  step  by  step,  as  above, 
eternity  or  existence  of  the  Deity  will  appear  to  be  rtto  intenmntAiUa, 
fote,  tinud  et  perfecta  possessio  ;  how  much  soever  this  may  have  been  a  pan* 
dox  hitherto.*'  JSnginrv  into  the  Jfature  of  the  Htiman  Sotd.  Vol.  ii.  409,  410, 
411.  £dit.  3.  ^ 
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mination  to  the  Will  of  God,  where  to  place  thenu"  He  there 
instances  in  particles  of  water,  of  which  there  are  such  im- 
mense numbers,  which  compose  the  rivers  and  oceans  of  this 
world  ;  and  the  infinite  myriads  of  the  luminous  and  fiery  par* 
tides,  which  compose  the  body  of  the  Sun ;  so  many,  that  k 
would  be  very  unreasonable  to  suppose  no  two  of  them  shouM 
be  exactly  equal  and  alike* 

Answ.  (L«)  To  this  I  answer:  that  Wi  we  most  suppose 
matter  to  be  infinitely  divisible,  it  is  very  unlikely,  that  any  twv 
of  all  these  particles  are  exactly  equal  and  alike  v  so  unlikely^ 
that  it  is  a  thousand  to  one,  yea,  an  infinite  number  to  one,  but 
it  is  otherwise  :  and  that  although  we  should  allow  a  great  simi*- 
larity  between  the  diflerent  particles  of  water  and  fire,  as  t» 
their  general  nature  and  figure ;  and  however  small  we  sup- 
pose those  particles  to  be,  it  is  infinitely  unlikely  that  any 
two  of  them  should  be  exactly  equal  in  dimensions  and  quai>- 
tity  of  matter. — If  we  should  suppose  a  great  many  elobes  of 
the  same  nature  with  the  globe  of  the  earth,  it  would  be  very 
strange,  if  there  were  any  two  of  them  that  had  exactly  the 
same  number  of  particles  of  dust  and  water  in  them.  But 
infinitely  les9  strange,  than  that  two  particles  of  light  should 
have  just  the  same  quantity  of  matter.  For  a  particle  of  light, 
according  to  the  doctrine  of  the  infinite  divisibility  of  matter, 
is  composed  of  infinitely  more  assignable  parts  than  there 
are  particles  of  dust  and  water  in  the  globe  of  the  earthw 
And  as  it  is  infinitely  unlikely,  that  any  two  of  these  parti- 
cles  should  be  equal  ;  so  it  is,  that  they  should  be  alike  in  other 
respects  :  to  instance  in  the  conf^uration  of  their  surfaces.  If 
there  were  very  many  globes  of  the  nature  of  the  earth,  it 
would  be  very  unlikely  that  any  two  should  have  exactly  the 
same  number  of  particles  of  dust,  water,  and  stone,  in  their 
surfaces,  and  all  posited  exactly  alike,  one  with  respect  to 
another,  without  any  diflerence,  in  any  part  discernible  either 
by  the  naked  eye  or  microscope ;  but  infinitely  less  stranffe^ 
than  that  two  particles  of  light  should  be  perfectly  of  uie 
same  figure.  For  there  are  infinitely  more  assignable  real 
parts  on  the  surface  of  a  particle  of  light,  than  there  are 
particles  of  dust,  water,  and  stone,  on  the  surface  of  the  ter* 
restrial  Globe. 

Anm\  (2.)  But  then,  supposing  that  there  are  two  parti* 
cles,  or  atoms  of  matter,  perfectly  equal  and  alike,  which  God 
has  placed  in  different  parts  of  the  creation  ;  as  I  will  not  deny  . 
it  to  be  possible  for  God  to  make  two  bodies  perfectly  sdike, 
and  put  them  in  different  places  ;  yet  it  will  not  follow,  that 
two  different  or  distinct  acts  or  effects  of  the  Divine  Power 
have  exactly  the  same  fitness  for  the  same  ends.  For  these 
two  different  bodies  are  not  different  or  distinct,  in  any  other 
respects  than  those  wherein  they  differ  :  they  are  two  in  no 
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other  respects  than  those  wherein  there  is  a  difference.  If 
they  are  perfectly  equal  and  alike  in  themselves^  then  they  can 
be  distinffuished)  or  be  distinct,  only  in  those  things  which 
are  cnlled  circumstances  ;  as  place,  time,  rest,  motion,  or  some 
other  present  or  past  circumstances  or  relations.  For  it  is  dif- 
fereoce  only  that  constitutes  distinction.  If  God  makes  two 
bodies,  in  themselves  every  way  equal  and  alike,  and  agreeing 
perfectly  in  all  other  circumstances  and  relations,  but  only 
timr  place  ;  then  in  this  only  is  there  any  distinction  or  dupk- 
dty.  The  figure  is  the  same,  the  measure  is  the  same,  the 
soudity  and  resistance  are  the  same,  and  eveiy  thing  the  same, 
but  only  the  place.  Therefore  what  the  Will  of  God  deter- 
mines is  this,  that  there  should  be  the  same  fi^e,  the  same 
extension,  the  same  resistance,  &c.  in  two  different  places. 
And  for  this  determination  he  has  some  reason.  There  is  some 
end,  for  which  such  a  determination  and  act  has  a  peculiar 
fitness,  above  all  other  acts.  Here  is  no  one  thing  determined 
without  an  end,  and  no  one  thing  without  a  fitness  for  that 
end,  superior  to  any  thing  else.  If  it  be  the  pleasure  of  God 
to  cause  the  same  resistance,  and  the  same  figure,  to  be  in  two 
diflferent  places  and  situations,  we  can  no  more  justly  argue 
firom  it,  that  here  must  be  some  determination  or  act  ot  God^s 
will  that  is  wholly  without  motive  or  end,  than  we  can  argue, 
than  whenever  in  any  case  it  is  a  man^s  will  to  speak  the  same 
words  or  make  the  same  sounds  at  two  different  times  ;  there 
must  be  some  determination  or  act  of  his  will,  without  any 
motive  or  end.     The  difference  of  place,  in  the  former  case, 

E roves  no  more  than  the  difference  of  time  does  in  the  other. 
r  any  one  should  say,  with  regard  to  the  former  case,  that 
there  must  be  something  determined  without  an  end,  viz. 
that  of  those  two  similar  bodies,  this  in  particular  should  be 
made  in  this  place,  and  the  other  in  the  other,  and  should 
enquire,  why  the  Creator  did  not  make  them  in  a  transposi« 
tion,  when  both  are  alike,  and  each  would  equally  have  suited 
either  place  ?  The  enquiry  supposen  something  that  is  not 
true ;  namely,  that  the  two  bodies  differ  and  are  distinct  in  other 
respects  besides  their  place.  So  that  with  this  distinction  m* 
hereni  in  them,  they  might,  in  their  first  creation,  have  been 
transposed,  and  each  might  have  begun  its  existence  in  the 
place  of  the  other. 

Let  us,  for  clearness  sake,  suppose,  that  God  had,  at  the 
beginning,  made  two  globes,  each  of  an  inch  diameter,  both 
perfect  spheres,  and  perfectly  solid,  without  pores,  and  per- 
fectly alike  in  every  respect,  and  placed  them  near  one  to 
another,  one  towards  the  right  hand,  and  the  other  towards 
the  left,  without  any  difference  as  to  time,  motion  or  rest,  past 
or  present,  or  any  circumstance,  but  only  their  place;  and  the 
qeustion  should  be  asked,  why  God  in  their  creation  placed 
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them  SO?  Why  that  which  is  made  on  the  right  hand,  was 
not  made  on  the  left,  and  vice  versa  P  Let  it  be  well  consider- 
ed,  whether  there  be  any  sense  in  such  a  question ;  and  whether 
the  enquiry  does  not  suppose  something  false  and  absurd 
Let  it  be  considered,  what  the  Creator  must  have  done  other- 
wise than  he  did,  what  different  act  of  will  or  power  he  must 
have  exerted,  in  order  to  the  thing  proposed.  AH  that  could 
have  been  done,  would  have  been  to  have  made  two  spheres, 
perfectly  alike,  in  the  same  places  where  he  has  made  them, 
without  any  difference  of  the  things  made,  either  in  theay- 
selves  or  in  any  circumstance ;  so  that  the  whole  effect  would 
have  been  without  any  difference,  and,  therefore,  just  the 
same.  By  the  supposition,  the  two  spheres  are  different  in  no 
other  respect  but  their  place ;  and  therefore  in  other  respects, 
they  are  the  same.  Each  has  the  same  roundness ;  it  is  not  a 
distinct  rotundity,  in  any  other  respect  but  its  situation. 
There  are,  also,  the  same  dimensions,  differing  in  nothing  but 
their  place.  And  so  of  their  resistance,  and  every  thing  else 
that  bielongs  to  them. 

Here,  if  any  chooses  to  say,  ^^  that  there  is  a  diff<»enc6 
in  another  respect  viz.  that  they  are  not  Numsricallt  the 
«ame:  that  it  is  thus  with  all  the  qualities  that  belong  to 
them:  that  it  is  confessed  they  are  in  some  respects  the 
same ;  that  is,  they  are  both  exactly  alike ;  but  yet  nafmeri- 
cdUy  they  differ.  Thus  the  roundness  of  one  is  not  the  same 
numerical^  individual  roundness  with  that  of  the  other/^  Let 
this  be  supposed ;  then  the  question  about  the  determination 
of  the  Divine  Will  in  the  affair,  is,  why  did  God  will,  that  this 
individiud  roundness  should  be  at  the  right  hand,  and  the 
other  individual  roundness  at  the  left  ?  why  did  not  he  make 
them  in  a  contrary  position  ?  Let  any  rational  person  consider, 
whether  such  questions  be  not  words  without  a  meaning ;  as 
much  as  if  God  should  see  fit  for  some  ends,  to  cause  the  same 
sounds  to  be  repeated,  or  made  at  two  different  times:  the 
sounds  being  perfectly  the  same  in  every  other  respect,  but 
only  one  was  a  minute  after  the  other ;  and  it  should  be  asked 
upon  it,  why  God  caused  these  sounds,  numerically  different, 
to  succeed  one  the  other  in  such  a  manner?  Why  he  did 
not  make  that  individual  sound,  which  was  in  the  first  minute, 
to  be  in  the  second  7  And  the  individual  sound  of  the  last 
minute  to  be  in  the  first :  which  enquiries  would  be  even  ri- 
diculous ;  as  I  think  every  person  must  see,  in  the  case  pro- 
posed  of  two  sounds,  being  only  the  same  repeated,  absolutely 
without  any  difference,  but  that  one  circumstance  of  time. 
If  the  Most  High  sees  it  will  answer  some  good  end,  that  the 
same  sound  be  made  thunder  at  two  distinct  times,  and  there- 
fore wills  that  it  should  be  so,  must  it  needs  therefore  be, 
that  herein  there  is  some  act  of  God^  will  without  any  mo- 
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tire  or  end  ?  God  saw  fit  often,  at  distant  times,  and  on  diffe* 
rent  occasions,  to  say  the  very  same  words  to  Moses  ;  namely, 
those,  /  €tm  Jehovah.  And  would  it  not  be  unreasonable  to 
infisr  as  a  certain  consequence  from  this,  that  here  must  be 
some  act  or  acts  of  the  Divine  WiU,  in  determining  and  dis* 
poong  the  words  exactly  alike,  at  different  times,  wholly 
without  aim  or  inducement  ?  But  it  would  be  no  more  unrea- 
sonable than  to  say,  that  there  must  be  an  act  of  God  without 
any  inducement,  if  he  sees  it  best,  and,  for  some  reasons, 
determines  that  there  shall  be  the  same  resistance,  the  same 
dimensions,  and  the  same  figure,  in  several  distinct  places. 

If  in  the  instance  of  the  two  spheres,  perfectly  alike,  it 
be  sopposfsd  possible  that  God  might  have  made  them  in  a 
contrary  position ;  that  which  is  made  at  the  right  hand,  being 
made  at  the  left ;  then  I  ask.  Whether  it  is  not  evidently 
eqaally  possible,  if  God  had  made  but  one  of  them,  and  that 
in  the  place  of  the  right  hand  globe,  that  he  might  have 
made  that  numerically  different  firom  what  it  is  and  numeri- 
cally different  firom  what  he  did  make  it;  though  perfectly  alike, 
and  in  the  same  place ;  and  at  the  same  time,  and  in  every 
mpect,  in  the  same  circumstances  and  relations?  Namely, 
Whether  he  might  not  have  made  it  numerically  the  same 
with  that  which  he  has  now  made  at  the  left  hand ;  and  so 
have  left  that  which  is  now  created  at  the  right  hand,  in  a 
state  of  non-existence  ?  And,  if  so,  whether  it  would  not  have 
been  possible  to  have  made  one  in  that  place,  perfectly  like 
these,  and  yet  numerically  differing  from  both  ?  And  let  it 
be  ccMisidered,  whether,  fi-om  this  notion  of  a  numerical  differ- 
ence in  bodies  perfectly  equal  and  alike,  which  numerical  dif- 
ference is  something  inherent  in  the  bodies  themselves,  and 
diverse  firom  the  dinerence  of  place  or  time,  or  any  circum* 
stance  whatsoever  ;  it  will  not  foUow,  that  there  is  an  infinite 
number  of  numerically  different  possible  bodies,  perfectly  alike, 
among  which  God  chooses,  by  a  self-determining  power,  when 
he  goes  about  to  create  bodies. 

Therefore  let  us  put  the  case  thus  :  Supposing  that  God, 
in  the  beginning,  had  created  but  one  perfectly  solid  sphere, 
in  a  certain  place,  and  it  should  be  enquired,  Why  God 
created  that  individual  sphere,  in  that  place,  at  that  time  ? — 
And  why  he  did  not  create  another  sphere  perfectly  like  it,  but 
numerically  different,  in  the  same  place,  at  the  same  time  ? — 
Or  why  he  chose  to  bring  into  being  there,  that  very  body,  ra* 
ther  than  any  of  the  infinite  number  of  other  bodies,  perfectly 
like  it ;  either  of  which  he  could  have  made  there  as  well, 
and  would  have  answered  his  end  as  well  ?  Why  he  caused 
to  exist  at  that  place  and  time,  that  individual  roundness,  ra- 
ther than  any  other  of  the  infinite  number  of  individual  ro- 
tundities just  Uke  it  ?     Why  that  individual  resistance,  rather 
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than  any  other  of  the  infinite  number  of  possible  resistances 
just  like  it  ?  And  it  miffht  as  reasonably  be  asked^  Why,  when 
God  first  caused  it  to  thunder,  he  caused  that  individual  sound 
then  to  be  made,  and  not  another  just  like  it  T  Why  did  he  make 
choice  of  this  very  sound,  and  reject  all  the  iimnite  number 
of  other  possible  sounds  just  like  it,  but  numericallv  differing 
fi'om  it,  and  all  differins  one  firom  another  T  I  think  eveiy 
body  must  be  sensible  of  the  absurditjr  and  nonsense  of  what 
is  supposed  in  such  enquiries.  And,  if  we  calmlv  attend  to  the 
matter,  we  shall  be  convinced  that  all  such  kind  of  oligectioiis 
as  I  am  answering,  are  founded  on  nothing  but  the  imperfee- 
tion  of  our  manner  of  conceiving  things,  and  the  obscureness 
of  language,  and  great  want  of  cleameMi  and  precision  in  the 
8%nification  of  terms. 

If  any  should  find  fault  with  this  reasoning,  that  it  is 

riing  a  great  length  into  metaphysical  niceties  andsubtildes; 
answer,  the  objection  to  which  they  are  a  reply  is  a  meta- 
physical subtilty,  and  must  be  treated  according  to  the  nature 
of  it* 

II.  Another  thing  alledged  is,  that  innumerable  things  which 
are  determined  by  the  Ddvine  Will,  and  chosen  and  done  by 
God  rather  than  others,  difier  fi^om  those  that  are  not  chosen 
in  so  inconsiderable  a  manner,  that  it  would  be  unreasonable 
to  suppose  the  difference  to  be  of  any  consequence,  or  that 
there  is  any  superior  fitness  or  goodness,  that  God  can  have 
respect  to  in  the  determination. 

To  which  I  answer,  it  is  impossible  for  us  to  determine, 
with  any  certainty  or  evidence,  that  because  the  difference 
is  very  small,  and  appears  to  us  of  no  consideration,  therefore 
there  is  absolutely  no  superior  goodness,  and  no  valuable  end, 
which  can  be  proposed  by  the  Creator  and  Governor  of  the 
world,  in  ordering  such  a  difference.  The  forementioned  au- 
thor  mentions  many  instances.  One  is,  there  heins  one  atom 
in  the  whole  universe,  more  or  less.  But  I  think  it  would 
be  unreasonable  to  suppose  that  God  made  one  atom  in  vain, 
or  without  any  end  or  motive.  He  made  not  one  atom  but 
what  was  a  work  of  his  Almighty  Power,  as  much  as  the  whole 
^lobe  of  the  earth,  and  requires  as  much  of  a  constant  exer- 
tion of  Almighty  Power  to  uphold  it ;  and  was  made  and  is 
upheld  with  understanding  and  design,  as  much  as  if  no  other 
had  been  made  but  that..  And  it  would  be  as  unreasonable 
to  suppose,  that  he  made  it  without  any  thing  really  aimed 
at  in  so  doing,  as  much  as  to  suppose,  that  he  made  the  planet 
Jupiter  without  aim  or  design. 

♦  \*  For  men  to  have  recourse  to  subtilities  in  raising  difBciiIties,  and  then 
<»mplain,  that  they  should  bo  taken  off  by  minutely  examining  those  subtilitieeu 
V  a  strange  kind  of  procedure."    Mhire  of  the  Hmvm  Sw/,  v3.  II,  p.  531. 
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It  18  possible  that  the  most  minute  effects  of  the  Creator^s 
power,  toe  smallest  assigDablo  difference  between  the  things 
which  God  has  made,  may  be  attended,  in  the  whole  series 
of  events,  and  the  whole  compass  and  extent  of  their  inrflu- 
ence,  with  very  great  and  important  consequences.  If  Uie 
laws  of  motion  and  gravitation,  laid  down  by  Sir  Isaac  New- 
ton, bold  universally,  there  is  not  one  atom,  nor  the  least  assign* 
able  part  of  an  atom,  but  what  has  influence  every  moment 
throughout  the  whole  material  universe,  to  cause  every  part  to 
be  otherwise  than  it  would  be  if  it  were  not  for  that  parti- 
cular corporeal  existence.  And  however  the  effect  is  insen- 
sible for  the  present,  yet  it  may,  in  length  of  time,  "become  great 
and  important 

To  illustrate  this,  let  us  suppose  two  bodies  moving  the 
same  way,  in  straight  lines,  perfectlv  parallel  one  to  another ; 
but  to  be  diverted  from  this  parallel  course,  and  drawn  one 
fiom  another,  as  much  as  might  be  by  the  attraction  of  an 
atom,  at  the  distance  of  one  of  the  furthest  of  the  fixed  stars 
fixim  the  earth ;  these  bodies  being  turned  out  of  the  lines  of 
their  parallel  motion,  will,  by  degrees,  get  further  and  further 
distant,  one  from  the  other ;  and  though  the  distance  may  be 
imperceptible  for  a  long  time,  yet  at  length  it  may  become  very 
great.  So  the  revolution  of  a  planet  round  the  sun  being  re- 
tarded or  accelerated,  and  the  orbit  of  its  revolution  made 
neater  or  less,  and  more  or  less  elliptical,  and  so  its  periodical 
time  longer  or  shorter,  no  more  than  may  be  by  the  influence 
of  the  least  atom,  might,  in  length  of  time,  perform  a  whole  re- 
volution sooner  or  later  than  otherwise  it  would  have  done ; 
which  might  make  a  vast  alteration  with  regard  to  millions  of 
important  events.  So  the  influence  of  the  least  particle  may, 
fcMT  ought  we  know,  have  such  effect  on  something  in  the  con- 
stitution of  some  human  body,  as  to  cause  another  thought  to 
arise  in  the  mind  at  a  certain  time,  than  otherwise  would  have 
been ;  which,  in  length  of  time,  (yea,  and  that  not  very  great 
might  occasion  a  vast  alteration  through  the  whole  world  of 
mankind.  And  so  innumerable  other  ways  might  be  mention- 
ed, wherein  the  least  assignable  alteration  may  possibly  be  at- 
tended with  great  consequences.* 

Another  argument^  which  the  fore-mentioned  author  brings 
against  a  necessary  determination  of  the  Divine  Will  by  a 
superior  fitness,  is,  that  such  doctrine  derogates  from  the /rcc- 
itess  of  God^s  grace  and  goodness^  in  choosing  the  objects  of 
his  favour  and  bounty,  and  from  the  obligation  upon  men  to 
thankfulness  for  special  benefits,  (p.  89,  &c.)  In  answer  to 
this  objection,  I  would  observe, 

*  On  this  subject  eec  Doddbipge'b  Works,  Vol.  iv.  p.  391,  And  the  note  tlieirc 
Vy  the  Editor. 

VOL.  tju  3! 
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L  That  it  derogates  no  more  from  the  goodnesa  of  God, 
to  suppose  the  exercise  of  the  benevolence  of  his  nature  to 
be  determined  by  wisdom,  than  to  suppose  it  determined  by 
chance,  and  that  his  favours  are  bestowed  altogether  at  ran- 
dom, his  will  being  determined  by  nothmg  but  perfect  acci- 
dent^ without  any  end  or  design  whatsoever;  which  must  be 
the  case,  as  has  been  demonstrated,  if  Volition  be  not  de- 
termined by  a  prevailing  motive.  That  which  is  owing  to 
perfect  contingence,  wherein  neither  previous  inducement,  nor 
antecedent  choice  has  any  hand,  is  not  owing  more  to  good- 
ness or  benevolence,  than  that  which  is  owing  to  the  influence 
of  a  wise  end: 

2.  It  is  acknowledged,  that  if  the  motive  that  determines 
the  will  of  God  in  the  clioice  of  the  objects  of  his  favours, 
be  any  moral  quality  in  the  object,  recommending  that  object 
to  his  benevolence  above  others,  his  choosing  that  object  is  not 
so  great  a  manifestation  of  the  fireeness  and  sovereignty  of  his 
grace,  as  if  it  were  otherwise.  But  there  is  no  necessity  for 
supposing  this,  in  order  to  our  supposing  that  he  has  some  wise 
end  in  view,  in  determining  to  bestow  his  favours  on  one  per- 
son rather  than  another.  We  are  to  distinguish  between  the 
merit  of  the  object  of  God's  favour^  or  a  moral  qualification  of 
the  object  attracting  that  favour  and  recommending  to  it,  and 
the  natural  fitness  of  such  a  determination  of  the  act  of  God*s 
goodnessj  to  answer  some  wise  design  of  his  own,  some  end  in 
the  view  of  God^s  omniscience. — It  is  God^s  own  act,  that  is 
the  proper  and  immediate  object  of  his  Volition. 

3.  I  suppose  that  none  will  deny,  but  that,  in  some  in- 
stances, God  acts  from  wise  design  in  determining  the  parti- 
cular subjects  of  his  favours  :  none  will  say,  I  presume,  that 
when  God  distinguishes  by  his  bounty  particular  societies  or 
persons.  He  never,  in  any  instance,  exercises  any  wisdom  in 
so  doing,  aiming  at  some  happy  consequence.  And,  if  it  be 
not  denied  to  be  so  in  some  instances,  then  I  would  enquire, 
whether,  in  these  instances,  God^s  goodness  is  less  manifested, 
than  in  those  wherein  God  has  no  aim  or  end  at  all  1  And 
whether  the  subjects  have  less  cause  of  thankfulness  ?  And 
if  so,  who  shall  be  thankful  for  the  bestowment  of  distinguish- 
ing mercy,  with  that  enhancing  circumstance  of  the  distinction 
being  made  without  an  end  f  How  shall  it  be  known  when 
God  is  influenced  by  some  wise  aim,  and  when  not  ?  It  is  very 
manifest,  with  respect  to  the  apostle  PcmU  that  God  had  wise 
ends  in  choosing  him  to  be  a  christian  and  an  apostle,  who  had 
been  a  persecutor,  &c.  The  apostle  himself  mentions  one  end. 
(1  Tim.  i.  15,  16.)  "  Christ  Jesus  came  into  the  world  to  save 
sinners,  of  whom  I  am  chief.  Howbcit,  for  this  cause  I  obtained 
mercy,  that  in  me  first,  Jesus  Christ  might  shew  forth  all  long- 
sufiering,  for  a  pattern  to  them  who  should  hereafter  believe  on 
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hinl  to  life  everlasting/^  But  yet  the  apostle  never  looked  on 
It  as  a  diminution  of  the  freedom  and  riches  of  divine  grace  in 
his  election,  which  he  so  often  and  so  greatly  magnifies.  This 
brings  me  to  observe, 

4.  Our  supposing  such  a  moral  necessity  in  the  acts  of 
6od*8  will)  as  has  been  spoken  of,  is  so  far  from  necessarily 
derogating  firom  the  riches  of  God^s  grace  to  such  as  are  the 
chosen  objects  of  his  favour,  that,  in  many  instances,  this 
moral  necessity  may  arise  from  goodness,  and  from  the  great 
degree  of  it.  God  mav  choose  this  object  rather  than  another, 
as  having  a  superior  ntness  to  answer  the  ends,  designs  and 
inclinations  of  his  goodness  ;  being  more  sinful,  and  so  more 
miserable  and  necessitous  than  others ;  the  inclinations  of  infi- 
nite mercy  and  benevolence  may  be  more  gratified,  and  the 
gracious  design  of  God  in  sending  his  Son  into  the  world  may 
be  more  abundantly  answered,  in  the  exercises  of  mercy  to- 
wards such  an  object,  rather  than  another. 

One  thing  more  I  would  observe,  before  I  finish  what  I 
have  to  say  on  the  head  of  the  Necessity  of  the  acts  of  God^s 
will ;  and  that  is,  that  something  much  more  like  a  servile 
subjection  of  the  Divine  Being  to  fatal  Necessity  will  follow 
from  Arminian  principles,  than  from  the  doctrines  which  they 
oppose.  For  they  (at  least  most  of  them)  suppose,  with  re- 
spect to  all  events  that  happen  in  the  moral  world,  depending 
on  the  Volitions  of  moral  agents,  which  are  the  most  impor- 
tant events  of  the  universe,  to  which  all  others  are  subordi- 
nate :  I  say,  they  suppose,  with  respect  to  these,  that  God  has 
a  certain  foreknowledge  of  them,  antecedent  to  any  purposes 
or  decrees  of  his  about  them.  And  if  so,  they  have  a  fixed 
certain  futurity,  prior  to  any  designs  or  volitions  of  his,  and 
independent  on  them,  and  to  which  his  volitions  must  be 
subject,  as  he  would  wisely  accommodate  his  afiairs  to  this 
fixeid  futurity  of  the  state  of  things  in  the  moral  world.  So 
that  here,  instead  of  a  moral  necessity  of  God^s  Will,  arising 
from,  or  consisting  in,  the  infinite  perfection  and  blessedness 
of  the  Divine  Being,  we  have  a  fixed  unalterable  state  of 
things,  properly  distinct  from  the  perfect  nature  of  the  Divine 
Mind,  and  the  state  of  the  Divine  Will  and  Design,  and  en- 
tirely independent  on  these  things,  and  which  they  have  no 
hand  in,  because  they  are  prior  to  them  ;  and  to  which  God^ 
Will  is  truly  subject,  being  obliged  to  conform  or  accommo- 
date himself  to  it,  in  all  his  purposes  and  decrees,  and  in  every 
thing  he  does  in  his  disposals  and  government  of  the  world  : 
the  moral  world  being  the  end  of  the  natural ;  so  that  all  is  in 
vain  that  is  not  accommodated  to  that  state  of  the  moral 
world,  which  consists  in,  or  depends  upon,  the  acts  and  state 
of  the  wills  of  moral  agents,  which  had  a  fixed  futurition  from 
'"temitv.     Such  a  subjection  to  necessitv  as  this,  would  truly 
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argue  an  inferiority  and  servitude,  that  would  be  unworthy  of 
the  Supreme  Being ;  and  is  much  more  agreeable  to  the  no* 
tion  which  many  of  the  heathen  had  of  fate,  as  above  the 
gods,  than  that  moral  necessity  of  fitness  and  wisdom  which 
has  been  spoken  of;  and  is  truly  repugnant  to  the  absolute 
sovereignty  of  God,  and  inconsistent  with  the  supremacy  of 
liis  will ;  and  really  subjects  the  will  of  the  Most  High  to  the 
will  of  his  creatures,  and  brings  him  into  dependence  upon 
them. 


SECT.  IX. 

Concerning  thai  Objection  against  the  Doctrine  which  ha$  been 
maintained^  that  it  mmes  God  the  Author  of  Sin. 

It  is  urged  by  Amdnians^  that  the  doctrine  of  the  neces- 
sity of  men^s  volitions,  or  their  necessary  connection  with  an- 
tecedent events  and  circumstances,  makes  the  first  cause,  and 
supteme  orderer  of  all  things,  the  author  of  sin ;  in  that  he 
has  so  constituted  the  state  and  course  of  thinffs,  that  sinfiil 
volitions  bc^^ome  necessary,  in  consequence  of  his  disposal. 
Dr.  Whitby,  in  his  Discourse  on  the  Freedom  of  the  Will,* 
cites  one  of  the  ancients,  as  on  his  side,  declaring  that  this 
opinion  of  the  necessity  of  the  will  ^^  absolves  sinnen,  as  do- 
ing nothing  of  their  own  accord  which  was  evil,  and  would 
cast  all  the  blame  of  all  the  wickedness  committed  in  the 
world  upon  God,  and  upon  his  providence,  if  that  were  admit- 
ted by  the  asserters  of  this  fate ;  whether  he  himself  did  ne- 
cessitate them  to  do  these  things,  or  ordered  matters  so  that 
they  should  be  constrained  to  do  them  by  some  other  cause.^* 
And  the  doctor  says,  in  another  place,t  ^^  In  the  nature  of  the 
thing,  and  in  the  opinion  of  philosophers,  causa  deficiens^  in  re* 
Jms  necessariis^  ad  ccmsam  per  se  efficientem  reducenda  est.  In 
things  necessary,  the  deficient  cause  must  be  reduced  to  the 
efiicient  And  in  this  case  the  reason  is  evident ;  because  the 
not  doing  what  is  required,  or  not  avoiding  what  is  forbidden, 
being  a  defect,  must  follow  from  the  position  of  the  necessary 
cause  of  that  deficiency." — Concerning  this,  I  would  observe 
the  following  things. 

I.  If  there  be  any  difi[iculty  in  this  matter,  it  is  nothing  pe- 
culiar to  this  scheme ;  it  is  no  diflliculty  or  disadvantage  wherein 
it  is  distinguished  from  the  scheme  of  Arminians  ;  and,  there- 
fore, not  reasonably  objected  by  them. 


*  On  the  Five  Points,  p.  36L  t  TWA  p.  486. 
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Dr.  Whitby  suppoges,  that  if  sin  necessarily  follows  from 
God  withholding  assistance,  or  if  that  assistance  be  not  given 
which  is  absolutely  necessary  to  the  avoiding  of  evil ;  then,  in 
the  nature  of  the  thing,  God  must  be  as  properly  the  author 
of  that  evil,  as  if  he  were  the  efficient  cause  of  it.  From 
whence,  according  to  what  he  himself  says  of  the  devils  and 
damned  spirits,  God  must  be  the  proper  author  of  their  per- 
fect unrestrained  wickedness :  he  must  be  the  efficient  cause  of 
the  great  pride  of  the  devils,  and  of  their  perfect  malignity  against 
God,  Christ,  his  saints,  and  all  that  is  good,  and  ol  the  insatia- 
ble cruelty  of  their  disposition.  For  he  allows,  that  God  has 
so  forsaken  them,  and  does  so  withhold  his  assistance  from  them, 
that  they  are  incapacitated  from  doing  good,  and  determined 
only  to  evil.*  Our  doctrine,  in  its  consequence,  makes  God 
the  author  of  men^s  sin  in  this  world*  no  more,  and  in  no  other 
sense,  than  his  doctrine,  in  its  consequence,  makes  God  the  au- 
thor of  the  hellish  pride  and  malice  of  the  devils.  And  doubt* 
less  the  latter  is  as  odious  an  effect  as  the  former. 

Again,  if  it  will  fottow  at  all  that  God  is  the  author  of 
sin,  from  what  has  been  supposed  of  a  sure  and  infidlible  con-  * 
nectioii  between  antecedents  and  consequents,  it  mWfoUaw 
hecmae  of  this,  viz.  that  for  God  to  be  the  author  ororderer  of 
tiioee  things  which  he  knows  beforehand,  will  infallibly  be  at- 
tended wiui  such  a  consequence,  is  the  same  thing,  in  effect,  as 
for  him  to  be  the  author  of  that  consequence.    But  if  this  be 
80,  this  is  a  difficulty  which  equally  attends  the  doctrine  of  Ar^ 
mmiant  themselves ;  at  least  of  those  of  them  who  allow  God's 
certain  foreknowledge  of  all  events.     For,  on  the  supposition 
of  such  a  foreknowledge,  this  is  the  case  with  respect  to  eveiy 
sin  that  is  committed  :    God   knew  that  if  he  ordered  and 
brought  to  pass  such  and  such  events,  such  sins  would  infallibly 
follow.     As  for  instance,  God  certainly  foreknew,  long  before 
Judas  was  bom,  that  if  he  ordered  things  so,  that  there  should 
be  such  a  man  bom,  at  such  a  time,  and  at  such  a  place,  and 
that  his  life  should  be  preserved,  and  that  he  should,  in  divine 
providence,  be  led  into  acquaintance  with  Jesus  ;  and  that  his 
heart  should  be  so  influenced  by  God^s  Spirit  or  Providence  as 
to  be  inclined  to  be  a  follower  of  Christ ;  and  that  he  should 
be  one  of  those  twelve,  which  should  be  chosen  constantly  to 
attend  him  as  his  familv ;  and  that  his  health  should  be  pre- 
served,  so  that  he  should  go  up  to  Jerusalem  at  the  last  passo- 
ver  in  Christ's  life ;  and  it  should  be  so  ordered,  that  JudtMS 
should  see  Christ ^s  kind  treatment  of  the  woman  which  anoint- 
ed him  at  Bethany^  and  have  that  reproof  from  Christ  which  he 
had  at  that  time,  and  see  and  hear  other  things  which  excited 
his  enmity  against  his  Master,  and  other  circumstances  should 

^  On  the  Fhre  Points*  p.  30S,  305. 
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be  ordered  as  they  were  ordered ;  it  would  most  certainly  and 
infallibly  follow,  that  Judas  would  betray  his  Lord,  and  would 
soon  after  hang  himself,  and  die  impenitent,  and  be  sent  to  hell 
for  his  horrid  wickedness. 

Therefore,  this  supposed  difficulty  ought  not  to  be  brought 
as  an  objection  against  the  scheme  which  has  been  maintained, 
as  disagreeing  with  the  Arminian  scheme,  seeing  it  is  no  diffi- 
culty owing  to  such  a  disagreement ;  but  a  difficulty  wherein 
the  Arminians  share  with  us.  That  must  be  unreasonably 
made  an  objection  against  our  differing  from  them,  which  we 
should  not  escape  or  avoid  at  all  by  agreemg  with  them. — And 
therefore  I  would  observe, 

II.  They  who  object,  that  this  doctrine  makes  God  the 
Author  of  Sm,  ouffht  distinctly  to  explain  what  they  mean  hj 
that  phrase,  The  Author  of  Sin.  .  1  know  the  phrase,  as  it  is 
commonly  used,  signifies  something  very  ill.  If  by  the  AiUhcr 
of  Sin^  be  meant  the  Sinner^  the  Agent^  or  Actor  of  Stw,  or 
the  Doer  of  a  wicked  thing ;  so  it  would  be  a  reproach  and 
blasphemy,  to  suppose  Goid  to  be  the  Author  of  Sin.  In  this 
sense,  1  utterly  deny  God  to  be  the  Author  of  Sin  ;  rejecting 
such  an  imputation  on  the  Most  High,  as  what  is  infinitely  to 
be  abhorred  ;  and  deny  any  such  thing  to  be  the  consequence 
of  what  1  have  laid  down.  But  if,  by  the  Author  of  Stn,  is 
meant  the  permitter,  or  not  a  hinderer  of  Sin ;  and,  at  the 
same  time,  a  disposer  of  the  state  of  events,  in  such  a  manner, 
for  wise,  holy,  and  most  excellent  ends  and  purposes,  that 
Sin,  if  it  be  permitted  or  not  hindered,  will  most  certainly 
and  infallibly  follow  :  I  say,  if  this  be  all  that  is  meant,  by 
being  the  Author  of  Sin,  I  do  not  deny  that  God  is  the  Author 
of  Sin,  (though  I  dislike  and  reject  the  phrase,  as  that  which 
by  use  and  custom  is  apt  to  carry  another  sense)  it  is  no  re* 
proach  for  the  Most  High  to  be  thus  the  Author  of  Sin.  This 
is  not  to  be  the  Actor  of  Sin,  but  oij^  the  contrary,  of  holiness. 
What  God  doth  herein,  is  holy  ;  and  a  glorious  exercise  of 
the  infinite  excellency  of  his  nature.  And  I  do  not  deny, 
that  God  being  thus  the  Author  of  Sin,  follows  from  what 
I  have  laid  down  ;  and,  I  assert,  that  it  equally  follows  from 
the  doctrine  which  is  mahitained  by  most  of  the  Arminian  di- 
vines. 

That  it  is  most  certainly  so,  that  God  is  in  such  a  manner 
the  Disposer  and  Orderer  of  Sin,  is  evident,  if  any  credit  is 
to  be  given  to  the  Scripture ;  as  well  as  because  it  is  impossi- 
ble,  in  the  nature  of  things,  to  be  otherwise.  In  such  a 
manner  God  ordered  the  obstinacy  of  Pharaoh,  in  his  refusing 
to  obey  God's  Commands  to  let  the  people  go.  (Exod.  iv.  21.) 
"  I  will  harden  his  heart,  and  he  shall  not  let  the  people  go.*' — 
(Chap.  vii.  2 — ^5.)  "  Aaron  thy  brother  shall  speak  unto  Pha- 
raoh, that  he  send  the  children  of  Israel  nut  of  his  land. — 
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And  I  will  harden  Pharaoh's  heart,  and  multiply  my  signs  and 
my  wonders  in  the  land  of  Esypt.  But  Pharaoh  shall  not 
hearken  unto  you ;  that  I  may  lay  my  hand  upon  E^pt,  by 
great  judgments,  &c."  (Chap.  ix.  13.)  "  And  the  Lord  hard- 
ened the  neart  of  Pharaoh,  and  lie  hearkened  not  unto  them, 
as  the  Lord  had  spoken  unto  Mos^js."  (Chap.  x.  1,  2.)  "  And 
the  Lord  said  unto  Moses,  Go  in  unto  Pharaoh ;  for  I  have 
hardened  his  heart,  and  the  heart  of  his  serv..nts,  that  I  might 
show  these  my  signs  before  him,  and  that  thou  mayst  tell  it 
in  the  ears  of  thy  son,  and  thy  son's  son,  what  things  1  have 
wrought  m  Egypt,  and  my  signs  which  I  have  done  amongst 
them,  that  ye  may  know  that  I  am  the  Lord.^'  (Chap.  xiv.  4.) 
"  And  I  will  harden  Pharaoh's  heart,  that  he  shall  follow  after 
them  :  and  I  will  be  honoured  upon  Pharaoh,  and  upon  all  his 
Host.''  (Ver.  8.)  "  And  the  Lord  hardened  the  heart  of  Pha- 
raoh King  of  Egypt,  and  he  pursued  after  the  children  of 
Israel.^'  And  it  is  certain,  that  in  such  a  manner  God, for  wise 
tnd  good  ends,  ordered  that  event,  Joseph  being  sold  into 
Egypiy  by  his  brethren.  (Gen.  xlv.  5.)  "  Now,  therefore,  be 
Qotjgheved,  nor  angry  with  ^ourselves,  that  ye  sold  me  hither; 
for  God  did  send  me  before  you  to  preserve  life.''  (Ver.  7,  8.) 
^'  God  did  send  me  before  you  to  preserve  a  posterity  in  the 
earth,  and  to  save  your  lives  by  a  great  deliverance  :  so  that 
Qow  it  was  not  you  that  sent  me  hither,  but  God."  (Psal.  cvii. 
17.)  *^  He  sent  a  man  before  them,  even  Joseph,  who  was 
sold  for  a  servant."  It  is  certain  that  thus  God  ordered  the 
Sin  and  Folly  of  Sihon  Kins  of  the  Amorites^  in  refusing  to 
let  the  people  of  Israel  pass  by  him  peaceably.  (Deut.  ii.  30.) 
^'  But  Sihon  King  of  Heshbon  would  not  let  us  pass  by  him ; 
for  the  Lord  thy  God  hardened  his  spirit,  and  made  his  heart 
obstinate,  that  he  might  deliver  him  into  thine  hand."  It  is 
certain  that  God  thus  ordered  the  Sin  and  Folly  of  the  Kings 
of  Canaan^  that  they  attempted  not  to  make  peace  with  Israel^ 
but  with  a  stupid  boldness  and  obstinacy,  set  themselves 
violently  to  oppose  them  and  their  God.  (Josh.  xi.  20.)  *'  For 
it  was  of  the  Lord,  to  harden  their  hearts  that  they  should 
come  against  Israel  in  batde,  that  he  might  destroy  them 
utterly,  and  that  they  might  have  no  favour ;  but  that  ho 
might  destroy  them,  as  the  Lord  commanded  Moses."  It  is 
evident  that  thus  God  ordered  the  treacherous  rebeUion  of 
ZedefficA  against  the  King  of  Babylon.  (Jer.  lii.  3.;  '^  For 
through  the  anger  of  the  Lord  it  came  to  pass  in  Jerusalem, 
and  Judah,  until  he  had  cast  them  out  from  his  presence,  that 
Zcdekiah  rebelled  against  the  King  of  Babylon.  (So  !2  Kings 
xxiv.  20.)  And  it  is  exceeding  manifest,  that  God  thus  order- 
ed the  rapine  and  unrighteous  ravages  of  Nebuchadnezzar^  in 
spoiling  and  ruining  the  nations  round  about.  (Jer.  xxv,  9.) 
*'  Behold,  1  will  send  and   take  all  the  families  of  the  north. 
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saith  the  Lord,  and  Nebuchadnezzar  my  servant,  and  will 
bring  them  against  this  land,  and  against  all  the  nations  round 
about;  and  will  utterly  destroy  them,  and  make  them  an 
astonishment,  and  an  hissing,  and  perpetual  desolations.^^ — 
(Chap.  xliiL  10, 11.)  ^^  I  will  send  and  take  Nebuchadnezzar  the 
king  of  Babylon,  my  servant :  and  I  will  set  his  throne  upon 
these  stones  that  1  have  hid,  and  he  shall  spread  his  royal  pavi- 
lion over  them.  And  when  he  cometh,  he  shall  smite  the  land 
of  Egypt,  and  deliver  such  as  are  for  death  to  death,  and  such 
as  are  for  captivity  to  captivity,  and  such  as  are  for  the  swoid 
to  the  sword.^^  Thus  God  represents  himself  as  sending  for 
Nebuchadnezzar^  and  taking  him  and  his  armies,  and  bringmg 
him  against  the  nations  wmch  were  to  be  destroyed  by  nim, 
to  that  very  end,  that  he  might  utterly  destroy  them,  and 
make  them  desolate  ;  and  as  appointing  the  work  that  he 
should  do  so  particularly,  that  the  very  persons  were  desiff* 
nated  that  he  should  kill  with  the  sword ;  and  those  that  should 
be  killed  with  fisimine  and  pestilence,  and  those  that  should  be 
carried  into  captivity ;  and  that  in  doing  all  these  things  he 
should  act  as  his  servant ;  'by  which  less  cannot  be  intended, 
than  that  he  should  serve  his  purposes  and  designs.  And  in 
Jer.  xzvii.  4 — 6.  God  declares,  how  he  would  cause  him  thus 
to  serve  his  designs,  viz.  by  bringing  this  to  pass  in  his  sove- 
reign disposals,  as  the  great  Possessor  and  Governor  of  the 
Universe  that  disposes  all  things  just  as  pleases  him.  *i  Thus 
saith  the  Lord  of  Hosts,  the  God  of  Israel ;  I  have  made  the 
earth,  the  man  and  the  beast  that  are  upon  the  ground,  by  my 
great  power,  and  my  stretched  out  arm,  and  have  ffiven  it 
unto  whom  it  seemed  meet  unto  me ;  and  now  I  have  given  all 
these  lands  into  the  hands  of  Nebuchadnezzar  mt  sbrvaht, 
and  the  beasts  of  the  field  have  I  given  also  to  serve  him/^ — 
And  Nebuchadnezzar  is  spoken  of  as  doing  these  things,  by 
having  his  arms  strengthened  by  God,  and  having  God^s  swar^i 
put  into  his  hands,  for  this  end,  (Ezek.  xxx.  24,  25, 26.)  Yea, 
God  speaks  of  his  terribly  ravaging  and  wasting  the  nations, 
and  cruelly  destroying  all  sorts,  without  distinction  of  sex  or 
age,  as  the  weapon  in  God^s  hand,  and  the  instrument  of  his 
indignation,  which  God  makes  use  of  to  fulfil  his  own  purposes, 
and  execute  his  own  vengeance.  (Jer.  li.  20.  Sic)  ^^Thou 
art  my  battle  axe,  and  weapons  of  war.  For  with  thee  I  will 
break  in  pieces  the  nations,  and  with  thee  1  will  destroy  kin^« 
doms,  and  with  thee  I  will  break  in  pieces  the  horse  and  his 
rider,  and  with  thee  I  will  break  in  pieces  the  chariot  and  his 
rider ;  with  thee  also  will  I  break  in  pieces  man  and  woman  ; 
and  with  thee  I  will  break  in  pieces  old  and  young ;  and  with 
thee  will  I  break  in  pieces  the  youns  man  and  the  maid,  &c.*^ 
It  is  represented,  that  the  designs  of  Ifebuchadnezzar  and  those 
that  destroyed  Jerusalem^  never  could  have  been  accomplish- 
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ed,  had  not  God  determined  them.  (Lam.  iil  37.)  *^  Who  is 
he  that  saith,  and  it  cometh  to  pass,  and  the  Lord  commandeth 
it  noti'^  And  yet  the  king  of  Babylon  thus  destroying  the 
naticms,  and  especially  the  Jews^  is  spoken  of  as  bis  great 
wickedness,  for  which  God  finally  destroyed  him.  ha.  xiv. 
4 — 6,  12.  Hob.  ii.  5-— 12,  and  Jer.  chap.  L  and  li.)  It  is  most 
manifest  that  God,  to  serve  his  own  designs,  providentially 
ordered  Shimei^s  cursing  of  Daoid,  (2  Sam.  xvi.  10,  IL) 
^  The  Lord  hath  said  unto  him,  curse  David. — Let  him  curset 
for  the  Lord  hath  bidden  himu^' 

It  is  certain  that  God  thus  for  excellent,  holy,  gracious 
ends,  ordered  the  fact  which  they  committed,  who  were 
concerned  in  Christ^s  death ;  and  that  therein  they  did  but 
fulfil  God^s  designs;  as  I  trust  no  Christian  will  deny  it 
was  the  design  of  God,  that  Christ  should  he  crucified^  and 
that  for  this  end  he  came  into  the  world.  It  is  very  manifest 
by  many  scriptures,  that  the  whole  afiieur  of  Christ^s  crucifixion, 
with  its  circumstances,  and  the  treachery  of  Judas  that 
made  way  for  it,  was  ordered  in  God^s  Providence,  in  pursu- 
ance of  his  purpose  ;  notwithstanding  the  violence  Uiat  is  used 
with  those  plain  scriptures,  to  obscure  and  pervert  the  sense 
of  them,  (Acts  ii.  23.)  ^Him  being  delivered,  by  the 
determinate  counsel  and  foreknowled^  of  God*  ye  have 
taken,  and  with  wicked  hands  have  crucified  and  slain.**  Luke 
xxiL  21, 22t.  ''  But  behold  the  hand  of  him  that  betrayeth 
me,  is  with  me  on  the  table :  and  tndv  the  Son  of  Man  goeth, 
tB  it  was  determined.''  (Acts  iv.  27,  28.")  «^  For  of  a  truth, 
acainst  the  holy  child  Jesus,  whom  thou  nast  anointed,  both 
Herod,  and  Pontius  Pilate,  with  the  Gentiles,  and  the  people 
of  Israel  were  gathered  together,  for  to  do  whatsoever  thy  hand 
and  thy  counsel  determined  before  to  be  done,'*  (Acts  iii.  17, 
18.)  **And  now,  brethren,  1  wot  that  through  ignorance 
ye  did  it,  as  did  also  your  rulers;  but  these  things,  which 
God  before  had  shewed  by  the  mouth  of  all  his  prophets,  that 
Christ  should  suffer  he  had  so  fulfilled."  So  that  what 
these  murderers  of  Christ  did,  is  spoken  of  as  what  Grod 
brought  to  pass  or  ordered,  and  that  by  which  he  fulfilled  hia 
own  word, 

♦  "  CrroCtta,  as  well  aa  Beta,  obeerves,  ^tfcymm  must  here  tiflniiV  dame.; 
«Dil  Eisner  has  shewn  that  it  has  that  signification  in  approTod  Greek  writen. 
And  it  is  certain  nt^oros  signifies  one  given  up  into  the  handf  of  an  enemy  :*'— — 
DoDD  in  Loc, 

t*'  As  this  passage  is  not  liable  to  the  ambiguities  which  some  have  apprehend- 
ed in  .tfeto  ii.  83.  and  iv.  28,  (which  yet  seem  on  the  whole  to  be  paraUel  to  it,  in  thatr 
most  natural  construction)  I  look  upon  it  as  an  evident  prooL  that  these  thinfis 
ue,  in  the  language  of  scripture,  said  to  be  determined  or  aeereed  (or  exactly 
beimded  and  marked  out  by  God,  as  the  word  «^«  mostnatnrally  ngnines)  which 
be  sees  in  fact  will  happen,  in  consequence  of  his  volitions*  without  any  necemta* 
ting  agency  j  as  well  as  those  events  of  which  he  is  property  the  author."  D0D9. 
inLoe. 

VOL.  II.  32 
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In  Rev.  xvii.  17.  "  The  agreeing  of  the  kings  of  the  earth 
to  give  their  kingdom  to  the  beast;"  though  it  was  a  very 
wiqked  thing  in  them,  is  spoken  of  as  "  fulfilling  God's  will,'' 
and  what  *^  God  had  put  into  their  hearts  to  do."  It  is  mani- 
fest,  that  God  sometimes  permits  sin  to  be  committed,  and  at 
the  same  time  orders  things  so,  that  if  he  permits  the  fact,  it 
will  come  to  pass,  because  on  some  accounts  he  sees  it  needfiil 
and  of  importance  that  it  should  come  to  pass.  (Matt  xviii« 
7.)  **  It  must  needs  be  that  offences  come ;  but  woe  to  that 
man  by  whom  the  offence  cometh.  (With  I  Cor.  xi.  19.)  "  For 
there  must  also  be  heresies  among  you,  that  they  which  are  ap« 
proved  may  be  made  manifest  among  you." 

Thus  it  is  certain  and  demonstrable,  from  the  holy  Scrip- 
tures, as  well  as  the  nature  of  things,  and  the  principles  of 
Arminicms^  that  God  permits  sin;  and  at  the  same  time,  so 
orders  things  in  his  Providence,  that  it  certainly  and  infallibly 
will  come  to  pass,  in  consequence  of  his  permission.  1  proceed 
to  obser^'e  in  the  next  place, 

III.  That  there  is  a  great  difference  between  God  being 
concerned  thus,  by  h\B  permission^  in  an  event  and  act,  which 
in  the  inherent  subject  and  agent  of  it,  is  sin,  (though  the 
event  will  certainly  follow  on  his  permission)  and  his  being 
concerned  in  it  hy  producing  it  and  exerting  the  act  of  sin  ;  or 
between  his  being  the  orderer  of  its  certain  existence  by  not 
hindering  it,  under  certain  circumstances,  and  his  being  the 
proper  actor  or  author  of  it,  by  a  positive  eigency  or  efficiency ^ 
And  this,  notwithstanding  what  Dr.  Whitby  offers  about  a  say- 
ing of  philosophers,  that  causa  deficiens^  in  rebus  necessarOs^  ad 
eausam  per  se  efficientem  reduccnda  est.  As  there  is  a  vast  dif- 
ference between  the  sun  being  the  cause  of  the  lightsomeness 
and  warmth  of  the  atmosphere,  and  the  brightness  of  gold  and 
diamonds,  by  its  presence  and  positive  influence  ;  and  its  be- 
ing the  occasion  of  darkness  and  frost,  in  the  night,  by  its  mo- 
tion whereby  it  descends  below  the  horizon.  The  motion  of 
the  sun  is  the  occasion  of  the  latter  kind  of  events  ;  but  it  is 
not  the  proper  cause,  eflicicnt  or  producer  of  them  ;  though 
they  arc  necessarily  consequent  on  that  motion,  under  such  cir- 
cumstances :  no  more  is  any  action  of  the  Divine  Being  tlie 
cause  of  the  evil  of  men's  wills.  If  the  sun  were  the  proper 
cause  of  cold  and  darkness,  it  would  be  the  fountain  of  these 
things,  as  it  is  the  fountain  of  light  and  heat :  and  then  some- 
thing might  be  argued  from  the  nature  of  cold  and  darkness, 
to  a  likeness  of  nature  in  the  sun  ;  and  it  might  be  justly  in- 
ferred, that  the  sun  itself  is  dark  and  cold,  and  that  his  beams 
are  black  and  frosty.  But  from  its  being  the  cause  no  other- 
wise than  by  its  departure,  no  such  thing  can  be  inferred,  but 
{he  contrary ;  it  may  justly  be  argued,  tliat  the  sun  is  a  bright 
nnd  hot  body,  if  cold  and  darkness  are  found  to  be  the  copse* 
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qoence  of  its  withdrawment  i  and  the  more  constantly  and  ne- 
cessarily these  effects  are  connected  with,  and  confined  to  its 
absence,  the  more  strongly  does  it  argue  the  sun  to  be  the  foun- 
tain of  light  and  heat.  So,  inasmuch  as  sin  is  not  the  fiuit  of 
any  positive  agency  or  influence  of  the  Most  High,  but  on  the 
contrary,  arises  from  the  withholding  of  his  action  and  enerey, 
and,  under  certain  circumstances,  necessarily  follows  on  me 
want  of  his  influence ;  this  is  no  argument  that  he  is  sinful,  or 
his  operation  evil,  or  has  any  thing  of  the  nature  of  evil  \  but, 
on  the  contrary,  that  he,  and  his  agency,  are  altogether  good 
and  holy,  and  that  he  is  the  fountain  of  all  holiness.  It 
would  be  strange  arguing  indeed,  because  men  never  conmiit 
sin,  but  only  when  God  leaves  them  to  themselves,  and  ne- 
cessarily sin  when  he  does  so,  and  therefore  their  sin  is  not 
firom  themselves,  but  from  God  ;  and  so,  that  God  must  be 
a  sinfiil  being :  as  strange  as  it  would  be  to  argue,  because 
it  is  always  dark  when  the  sun  is  gone,  and  never  dark  when 
the  sun  is  present,  that  therefore  dl  darkness  is  firom  the  suitf 
and  that  his  disk  and  beams  must  needs  be  black« 

IV.  It  properly  belongs  to  the  supreme  and  absolute  gover- 
nor of  the  universe,  to  order  all  important  events  within  his  do- 
minion by  his  wisdom  :  but  the  events  in  the  moral  world  are 
of  the  most  important  kind  ;  such  as  the  moral  actions  of  intel- 
ligent creatures,  and  their  consequences. 

These  events  will  be  ordered  by  something.  They  will 
either  be  disposed  by  wisdom,  or  they  will  be  disposed  by, 
chance ;  that  is,  they  will  be  disposed  by  blind  and  undesign* 
ing  causes,  if  that  were  possible,  and  could  be  called  a  dispo- 
sal. Is  it  not  better  that  the  good  and  evil  which  happen  in 
God's  world  should  be  ordered,  regulated,  bounded,  and  de- 
termined by  the  good  pleasure  of  an  infinitely  wise  Being,  who 
perfectly  comprehends  within  his  understanding  and  constant 
view,  the  universality  of  things,  in  all  their  extent  and  duration, 
and  sees  all  the  mfluence  of  every  event,  with  respect  to  every 
individual  thins  and  circumstcmce  throughout  the  grand  sys^ 
tem,  and  the  whole  of  the  eternal  series  of  consequences ;  than 
to  leave  these  things  to  fall  out  by  chance,  and  to  be  dctermi-^ 
ned  by  those  causes  which  have  no  understanding  or  aim  ? 
Doubtless,  in  these  important  events,  there  is  a  better  and  a 
worse,  as  to  the  time,  subject,  place,  manner,  and  circumstances 
of  their  coming  to  pass,  with  regard  to  their  influence  on  the 
state  and  course  of  things.  And  if  there  be,  it  is  certainly 
best  that  they  should  be  determined  to  that  time,  place,  &c. 
which  is  best.  And  therefore  it  is  in  its  own  nature  fit,  that 
wisdom,  and  not  chance,  should  order  these  things.  So  that  it 
belongs  to  the  Being  who  is  the  possessor  of  infinite  wisdom, 
and  is  the  creator  and  owner  of  the  whole  system  of  created 
existences,  and  has  the  care  of  all ;  I  say,  it  belongs  to  him,  to 
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t^e  care  of  this  matter  ;  and  he  would  not  do  what  is  propw 
fyr  him,  if  he  should  neglect  it  And  it  is  so  iar  from  being 
unholy  in  him  to  undertake  this  affair,  that  it  would  rather 
have  been  unholy  to  neglect  it ;  as  it  would  have  been  a  ne* 
sleeting  what  fitly  appertains  to  him ;  and  so  it  would  have 
been  a  very  mifit  and  unsuitable  neglect. 

Therefore  the  sovereignty  of  God  doubtless  extends  to 
this  matter  :  especially  considering,  that  if  God  should  leave 
men^s  volitions  and  all  moral  events  to  the  determination  and 
diroosition  of  blind  unmeaning  causes,  or  they  should  be  left 
to  happen  perfectly  without  a  cause ;  this  would  be  no  more 
consistent  with  liberty,  in  any  notion  of  it,  and  particularly 
not  in  the  Arminian  notion  of  it,  than  if  these  events  were 
subject  to  the  disposal  of  divine  providence,  and  the  will  of 
man  were  determined  by  circumstances  which  are  ordered  and 
disposed  by  Divine  Wisdom ;  as  appears  by  what  has  been 
already  observed.  But  it  is  evident,  that  such  a  providential 
disposmg,  and  determining  of  men^s  moral  actions,  though  it 
infers  a  moral  necessihr  of  those  actions,  yet  it  does  not  in  the 
least  infringe  the  real  liberty  of  mankind ;  the  only  liberty  that 
commyon  sense  teaches  to  be  necessary  to  moral  agency, 
which,  as  has  been  demonstrated,  is  not  inconsistent  with  such 
necessity. 

On  the  whole  it  is  manifest  that  God  may  be,  in  the  man- 
ner which  has  been  described,  the  Orderer  and  Disposer  of 
that  event,  which,  in  the  inherent  subject  and  agent,  is  moral 
Evil ;  and  yet  His  so  doing  may  be  no  moral  Evil.  He  may 
will  the  disposal  of  such  an  event,  and  its  coming  to  pass  for 
good  ends,  and  his  will  not  be  an  immoral  or  sinful  will,  but 
a  perfect,  holy  will.  And  he  may  actually,  in  his  Providence, 
so  dispose  and  permit  things,  that  the  event  may  be  cer- 
tainly and  infallibly  connected  with  such  disposal  and  per- 
mission, and  his  act  therein  not  be  an  immoral  or  unholy,  but 
a  perfectly  holy  act.  Sin  may  be  an  evil  thing,  and  yet  that 
there  should  be  such  a  disposal  and  permission,  as  that  it 
should  come  to  pass,  may  be  a  good  thing.  This  is  no  con- 
tradiction or  inconsistence.  Joseph's  brethren  selling  him  into 
Egyp^^  consider  it  only  as  it  was  acted  by  them  and  with  re- 
spect to  their  views  and  aims  which  were  evil,  was  a  very  bad 
thing  ;  but  it  was  a  good  thing,  as  it  was  an  event  of  God's  or- 
dering, and  considered  with  respect  to  his  views  and  aims 
which  were  good.  (Gen.  I.  20.)  "  As  for  you,  ye  thought  Evil 
affainst  me ;  but  God  meant  it  unto  Good."  So  the  crucifixion 
of  Christ,  if  we  consider  only  those  things  which  belong  to  the 
event  as  it  proceeded  from  his  murderers,  and  are  comprehend- 
ed within  the  compass  of  the  affair  considered  as  their  act, 
their  principles,  dispositions,  views,  and  aims ;  so  it  was  one  of 
the  most  heinoirs  things  that  ever  was  done  :  in  many  respects 
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tho  moit  horrid  of  all  acts :  but  consider  it,  as  it  was  willed 
and  ordered  of  God,  in  the  extent  of  his  designs  and  views,  it 
was  the  most  admirable  and  glorious  of  all  events ;  and  Ghod 
willing  the  event  was  the  most  holy  volition  of  God,  that  ever 
was  made  known  to  men ;  and  God^s  act  in  ordering  it,  was  a 
divine  act,  which,  above  ail  others,  manifests  the  moral  excel* 
lency  of  the  Divine  Being. 

The  consideration  of  these  things  may  help  us  to  a  suffi- 
cient answer  to  the  cavils  of  Armimans  concerning  what  has 
been  supposed  by  many  Ccdvinists^  of  a  distinction  between  a 
secret  and  revealed  ^^  ill  of  God,  and  their  diversity  one  from 
the  other ;  supposing  that  the  Ccdvinists  herein  ascribe  incon- 
sistent Wills  to  the  Most  High :   which  is  without  any  founda- 
tion.    God^s  secret  and  revealed  Will,  or,  in  other  words,  his 
disposmg  and  preceptive  Will  may  be  diverse,  and  exercised  in 
dissimilar  acts,  the  one  in  disapproving  and  opposing,  the  other 
in  willinff  and  determining,  without  any  inconsistence.     Be- 
canse,  although  these  dissimilar  exercises  of  the  Divine  Will 
may,  in  some  respects,  relate  to  the  same  things,  yet,  in  strict- 
ness, they  have  different  and  contrary  objects,  the  one  evil  and 
die  <^er  good.     Thus,  for  instance,  the  crucifixion  of  Christ 
was  a  thing  contrary  to  the  revealed  or  preceptive  Will  of  God  ; 
because,  as  it  was  viewed  and  done  by  his  malignant  murder- 
ers, it  was  a  thing  infinitely  contrary  to  the  holy  nature  of  God, 
and  so  necessarily  contrary  to  the  holy  inclination  of  his  heart 
revealed  in  his  law.     Yet  this  does  not  at  all  hinder  but  that 
the  crucifixion  of  Christ,  considered  with  all  those  glorious 
consequences  which  were  within  the  view  of  the  Divine  Om- 
niscience, might  be  indeed,  and  therefore  might  appear  to 
Grod  to  be,  a  glorious  event ;  and  consequently  be.agreeable  to 
his  Will,  though  tnis  Will  may  be  secret,  i.  e.  not.revealed  in 
God^s  law.     And  thus  considered,  the  crucifixion  of  Christ  was 
not  evil,  but  good.     If  the  secret  exercises  of  God's  Will  were 
of  a  kind  that  is  dissimilar,  and  contrary  to  his  revealed  Will, 
respecting  the  same,  or  like  objects ;  if  the  objects  of  both 
were  good,  or  both  evil ;   then,  indeed,  to  ascribe  contrar}^ 
kinds  of  volition  or  inclination  to  God,  respecting  these  ob- 
jects, would  be  to  ascribe  an  inconsistent  Will  to  God  :  but  to 
ascribe  to  Him  difi'erent  and  opposite  exercises  of  heart,  re< 
specting  different  objects,  and  objects  contrary  one  to  another, 
is  so  far  from  supposing  God's  Will  to  be  inconsistent  with  it- 
self, that  it  cannot  be  supposed  consistent  with  itself  any  other 
way.     For  any  Being  to  have  a  Will  of  choice  respecting  good, 
and,  at  the  same  time,  a  Will  of  rejection  and  remsal  respect- 
ing evil,  is  to  be  very  consistent :  but  the  contrary,  viz.  to  have 
the  same  Will  towards  these  contrary  objects,  and  to  choose 
and  love  both  good  and  evil  at  the  same  time,  is  to  be  very  in- 
consistent. 
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There  is  no  inconsistence  in  supposing  tbat  God  mar 
hate  a  thing  as  it  is  in  itself,  and  considered  simply  as  evil, 
and  yet  that  it  may  be  his  Will  it  should  come  to  pass,  consi- 
dering all  consequences,  I  believe  there  is  no  person  of  good 
understanding  who  will  venture  to  say,  he  is  certain  that  it  is 
impossible  ic  should  be  best,  taking  in  the  whole  compass  and 
extent  of  *'xistencc,  and  all  consequences  in  the  endless  series 
of  events,  that  there  should  be  such  a  thing  as  moral  evil  in  the 
world.*  And  if  so,  it  will  certainly  follow,  that  an  infinitely 
wise  Being,  who  always  chooses  what  is  best,  must  choose 
that  there  should  be  such  a  thing.  And  if  so,  then  such  a 
choice  is  not  an  evil,  but  a  wise  and  holy  choice.  And  if  so, 
then  that  providence  which  is  agreeable  to  such  a  choice,  is  a 
wise  and  holy  providence.  Men  do  will  sin  as  sin,  and  so 
are  the  authors  and  actors  of  it :  they  love  it  as  sin,  and  for 
evil  ends  and  purposes.  God  does  not  will  sin  as  sin,  <Hr  for 
the  sake  of  any  thing  evil ;  though  it  be  his  pleasure  so  to 

*  Here  are  worthy  to  be  observed  some  passages  of  a  late  noted  writer  of 
our  nation,  that  nobody  who  is  acquainted  with  him  will  suspect  to  be  Teiy  fiLVour- 
able  to  CMnitm.  *'liia  difficult,"  says  he,  "  to  handle  the  fieccfitfy  q^m  m  math 
a  manner  as  not  to  stumble  on  such  as  are  not  above  bein^  alanned  at  propoatMns 
which  have  an  uncommon  sound.  But  if  philosophers  will  but  reflect  cahnly  on 
the  matter,  they  will  find  that  consistently  with  the  unlimited  power  of  the  su- 
preme cause,  it  may  be  said,  that  in  the  best  ordered  system  eviU  mart  haTe 
place." — TwnbuWs  Principles  of  moral  Philosophy^  (p.  3S7,  388.)  He  ia  thmr 
speaking  of  moral  evils,  as  may  be  seen. 

Again  the  same  author,  in  his  second  FoL  entitled  ChrisHan  PhUonphf,  p.  35, 
has  those  words :  "  If  the  author  and  governor  of  all  things  be  infinitely  pmfietj 
then  whatever  is,  ia  right  i  of  all  possible  systems  he  hath  chosen  the  htst:  and, 
consequently,  there  is  no  absohUe  evU  in  the  universe. — This  being  the  case,  aU  the 
seeming  imperfections  or  evils  in  it  arc  such  only  in  a  partial  view ;  and  with  respect 
to  the  uihole  system,  they  are  goods. 

Ibid.  p.  37.  "  Whence  then  comes  evil  ?  is  the  question  that  hath,  in  all  ages, 
been  reckoned  the  GordUm  knot  in  philosophy.  And  indeed,  if  wo  own  the  ex- 
istence of  evil  in  the  world  in  an  absolitte  sense,  we  diametrically  contradict  what 
hatli  been  just  now  proved  of  God.  For  if  there  be  any  evil  in  the  system,  that 
is  not  good  with  rcspnct  to  the  wholes  then  is  the  whole  not  good,  but  evil ;  or,  at 
best,  very  imperfect :  and  an  author  must  be  as  his  workmanship  is ;  as  is  the 
cfi*ect,  such  IS  the  cause.  But  the  solution  of  this  difficulty  is  at  hand ;  ThsA 
there  is  no  evil  in  the  universe.  What  !  Are  there  no  pains,  no  impeifectipiie  7— 
Is  there  no  misery,  no  vice  in  the  world  ?  or  are  not  these  evils?  Evils  .indeed  they 
are :  that  is,  tliose  of  one  sort  arc  hurtful,  and  those  of  the  other  sort  are  equally 
hurtful  and  abominable :  but  they  are  not  evil  or  mischievous  with  respect  to  Uie 
whole. 

Ibid.  p.  42.  "  But  he  is,  at  tlie  some  time,  said  to  create  evil,  darkness,  con* 
fusion  ;  and  yet  to  do  no  evil,  but  to  be  the  author  of  good  only.  He  is  called  the 
"  Father  of  Iif^hts,'*  the  author  of  "  evciy  perfect  and  good  gift,  with  whom  there 
is  no  variableness  nor  shadow  of  turning,"  who  "  temnteth  no  man,"  but  "  mveth 
to  all  men  liberally,  and  uphraidoth  not."  And  yet  oy  the  prophet  (/so.  xlv  7.) 
he  is  introduced  saying  of  himself,  *'  I  form  light  and  create  darkness  ;  I  make 
peace,  and  create  evil :  I  the  Lord,  do  all  these  things."  IVhat  is  the  meaning, 
the  plain  language  of  all  this,  but  that  the  Lord  delighteth  in  goodness,  and  (as 
the  scripture  speaks)  evil  is  *'  his  strange  work  ?"  He  intends  and  pursues  tne 
universal  good  of  his  creation  :  and  the  evil  which  happens  is  not  permitted  for  its 
own  sake,  or  through  any  pleasure  in  evil,  but  because  it  is  requisite  to  the  grenfrr 
fsvod  pursued." 
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Older  things  that,  he  permitting,  sin  will  come  to  pass ;  for  the 
sake  of  the  great  good  that  by  his  disposal  shall  be  the  con- 
sequence. His  willing  to  order  things  so  that  evil  should  come 
to  pass  for  the  sake  of  the  contrary  good,  is  no  argument 
that  be  does  nothate  evil  as  evil :  and  if  so,  then  it  is  no  rea* 
9oa  why  be  may  not  reasonably  forbid  evil  as  evil,  and  punirii 
it  assuch. 

The  Arminians  themselves  must  be  obliged,  whether  they 
will  or  no,  to  allow  a  distinction  of  God's  Will,  amounting  to 
just  the  same  thing  that  Calvinists  intend  by  their  distinction 
of  a  tecrei  and  revealed  WUl.  They  must  allow  a  distinction 
of  those  things  which  God  thinks  best  should  be,  considering 
all  eircfunstances  and  consequences,  and  so  are  agreeable  to 
hii  disposing  Will,  and  those  things  which  he  loves,  and  are 
agreeable  to  his  nature,  in  themselves  considered  Who  is 
there  that  will  dare  to  say  that  the  hellish  pride,  malice  and 
cruelty  of  devils  are  agreeable  to  God,  and  what  he  likes  and 
approves  7  And  yet,  I  trust,  there  is  no  Christian  divine  but 
will  allow,  that  it  is  agreeable  to  God's  Will  so  to  order  and 
diq>o0e  thin^  concerning  them,  so  to  leave  them  to  them- 
selves, and  give  them  up  to  their  own  wickedness,  that  this  per- 
fect wickedifiess  should  be  a  necessary  consequence.  Doctor 
WinTBT^s  words  plainly  suppose  and  allow  it."*^  These  follow- 
ing thines  may  be  laid  down  as  maxims  of  plain  truth  and  in- 
disputable evidence. 

1.  That  God  is  a  perfectly  happy  Being,  in  the  most  ab- 
solute and  highest  sense  possible. 

2.  That  it  will  follow  from  hence,  that  God  is  free  from 
every  thing  that  is  contrary  to  happiness  ;  and  so,  that  in  strict 
propriety  of  speech,  there  is  no  such  thing  as  any  pain,  grief, 
or  trouble  in  God. 

3.  When  any  intelligent  being  is  really  crossed  and  disap- 
pointed, and  things  are  contrary  to  what  he  truly  desires,  be  is 
the  less  pleased^  or  has  less  pleasure^  his  pleasure  and  happiness 
are  diminished^  and  he  suffers  what  is  disagreeable  to  him,  or  is 
the  subject  of  something  that  is  of  a  nature  contrary  to  joy 
and  happiness,  even  pain  and  grieft 

From  this  last  axiom,  it  follows,  that  if  no  distinction  is 
to  be  admitted  between  God's  hatred  of  sin,  and  his  Will  with 
respect  to  the  event  and  the  existence  of  sin,  as  the  all-wise 
Determiner  of  all  events,  under  the  view  of  all  consequences 
through  the  whole  compass  and  series  of  things  ;   I  say,  then 

*  irM%  on  the  Five  PoinU,  Edit.  8.  300,  305,  309. 

t  Cortainly  it  is  not  less  absurd  and  unreasonable  to  talk  of  God*s  Will  and 
Dosiresbeinff  truly  and  properly  crossed,  without  his  suffering  any  uneasiness,  or 
•ny  tfaii^  ffnevous  or  disagreeable,  than  it  is  talk  of  something  that  may  be  called 
trcMiM  Ifttt,  which  may,  in  some  respect,  be  different  from  a  nttd  purpoeei 
^rtiioh  purpofl^  may  be  fulnUed,  when  the  other  is  opposed. 
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it  certainly  follows,  that  the  coming  to  pass  of  every  individual 
act  of  sin  is  truly,  all  things  considers,  contrary  to  hb  WiU, 
and  that  his  Will  is  really  crossed  in  it ;  and  this  in  proportion 
as  He  hates  it  And  as  God's  hatred  of  sin  is  infinite,  oy  rea* 
son  of  the  infinite  contrariety  of  his  Holy  Nature  to  sin ;  so 
his  Will  is  infinitely  crossed  in  every  act  of  sin  that  happens. 
Which  is  as  much  as  to  say,  He  endures  that  which  is  infinite- 
ly disagreeable  to  him,  by  means  of  every  act  of  sin  that  He 
sees  committed.  And,  therefore,  as  appears  by  the  preceding 
positions.  He  endures  truly  and  really  infinite  grief  or  pain 
from  every  sin.  And  so  He  must  be  infinitely  crossed,  and 
suflfer  infinite  pain,  every  day,  in  milUons  of  millions  of  in- 
stances :  He  must  continually  be  the  subject  of  an  immense 
number  of  reoZ,  and  truly  infimtely  ^reat  crosses  and  vexations. 
Which  would  be  to  make  him  infimtely  the  most  miserable  of 
all  Beings. 

If  any  objector  should  say  ;  all  that  these  thin^  amount 
to,  is,  that  Oodmay  do  evil  thai  good  may  come  ;  which  is  just- 
ly esteemed  immoral  and  sinful  in  mon  ;  and  thersfere  may  be 
justly  esteemed  inconsistent  with  the  moral  perfections  of  God. 
I  answer,  that  for  God  to  dispose  and  permit  evil  in  the  man- 
ner that  has  been  spoken  of,  is  not  to  do  evil  that  good  may 
come  ;  for  it  is  not  to  do  evil  at  all. — In  order  to  a  tmng  being 
morally  evil,  there  must  be  one  of  these  thin^  belonging  to  it» 
either  it  must  be  a  thing  unfit  and  unsuitable  m  its  own  nature ; 
or  it  must  have  a  bad  tendency  ;  or  it  must  proceed  fitmi  an 
evU  disposition^  and  be  done  tor  an  evil  end.  But  neither  of 
these  things  can  be  attributed  to  God^s  ordering  and  permitting 
such  events  as  the  immoral  acts  of  creatures  for  good  ends. 
(1.)  It  is  nottm/it  in  its  own  no/tire,  that  He  should  do  so.  For 
it  is  in  its  own  nature  Jit^  that  injinite  wisdom^  and  not  blind 
chance,  should  dispose  moral  ^ood  and  evil  in  the  world.  And 
it  is^^  that  the  Being  who  has  infinite  wisdom^  and  is  the  Maker, 
Owner,  and  Supreme  Governor  of  the  World,  should  take  care 
of  that  matter.  And,  therefore,  there  is  no  unfitness^  or  unsuit- 
ableness  in  his  doing  it.  It  may  be  unfit,  and  so  immoral,  for 
any  other  beings  to  so  about  to  order  this  affair ;  because  they 
are  not  possessed  of  a  wisdom  that  in  any  manner  fits  them 
for  it ;  and,  in  other  respects,  they  are  not  fit  to  be  trusted  with 
this  affair ;  nor  docs  it  belong  to  them,  they  not  being  the  own- 
ers and  lords  of  the  universe. 

We  need  not  be  afraid  to  affirm,  that  if  a  wise  and  good 
man  knew  with  absolute  certainty  it  would  be  best,  all  things 
considered,  that  there  should  be  such  a  thing  as  moral  evil  m 
the  world,  it  would  not  be  contrary  to  his  wisdom  and  good- 
ness for  him  to  choose  that  it  should  be  so.  It  is  no  evil  de- 
sire to  desire  good,  and  to  desire  that  which,  all  things  con* 
sidered,  is  best.    And  it  is  no  unwise  choice  to  choose  that 
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that  flhould  be,  which  it  is  best  should  be ;  and  to  choose  the 
eziitence  of  that  thing  concerning  which  this  is  known,  vur. 
that  it  is  best  it  should  be,  and  so  is  known  in  the  whole  to  be 
most  worthjr  to  be  chosen.  On  the  contrary,  it  would  be  a 
plain  defect  in  wisdom  and  goodness,  for  him  not  to  choose  it 
And  the  reason  why  he  might  not  order  it,  if  he  were  able, 
would  not  be  because  he  might  not  desire  it,  but  only  the 
ordering  of  that  matter  does  not  belong  to  him.  But  it  is  no 
bann  for  Him  who  is,  Iw  right,  and  in  the  greatest  propriety, 
the  Supreme  Orderer  oi  all  things,  to  order  every  thing  in  such 
a  manner,  as  it  would  be  a  point  of  wisdom  in  iiim  to  choose 
that  they  should  be  ordered.  If  it  would  be  a  plain  defect  of 
wiadom  and  goodness  in  a  being,  not  to  choose  that  that  should 
be,  which  He  certainly  knows  it  would,  all  things  considered, 
be  best  should  be  (as  was  but  now  observed)  then  it  must  be 
impoflsible  for  a  Being  who  has  no  defect  of  wisdom  and  good- 
ncMMf  to  do  otherwise  than  choose  it  should  be ;  and  that  for 
this  very  reason,  because  He  is  perfectly  wise  and  good.  And 
if  it  be  agreeable  to  perfect  ivisdom  and  goodness  for  him  \m 
choose  that  it  should  be,  and  the  ordering  of  all  things  su- 
premdy  and  perfectly  belongs  to  him,  it  must  be  agreeable  t» 
infinite  wisdom  and  goodness  to  order  that  it  should  be.  If 
the  choice  is  good,  the  ordering  and  disposing  things  according 
to  that  choice  must  also  be  good.  It  can  be  no  narm  in  one 
to  whom  it  belongs  ^'  to  do  his  Will  in  the  armies  of  heaven, 
and  amongst  the  inhabitants  of  the  earth,^^  to  execute  a  good 
voUtion.  If  this  Will  be  good,  and  the  object  of  his  Win  be, 
all  things  considered,  good  and  best,  then  the  choosing  or  will- 
ing it  is  not  willing  evil  that  good  may  come.  And  if  so,  then 
his  ordering  accordingly  to  that  Will,  is  not  doing  evil^  that  good 
may  come. 

8.  It  is  not  of  a  bad  tendency ^  for  the  Supreme  Being  thus 
to  order  and  permit  that  moral  evil  to  be,  which  it  is  best 
should  come  to  pass.  For  that  it  is  of  good  tendency,  is  the 
veiy  thing  supposed  in  the  point  now  in  question. — Christ's 
Crucifixion,  though  a  most  horrid  fact  in  them  that  perpetra* 
ted  it,  was  of  a  most  glorious  tendency  as  permitted  and  order- 
ed  of  God. 

3.  Nor  is  there  any  need  of  supposing  it  proceeds  from  amf 
eml  dispodtion  or  aim ;  for  by  the  supposition,  what  is  aimed 
at  is  good,  and  good  is  the  actual  issue,  in  the  final  result  of 
things.* 

^  From  the  whole  strain  of  our  author's  defence  of  his  principles,  in  reference 
to  the  existence  of  sin  in  the  universe,  though  there  are  many  ezceUeot  remarks 
interspersed,  and  sound  reasoning  as  far  as  his  data  would  admit,  yet  he  is  OTi- 
dently  embarrassed;  makes  concessions  which  his  general  prinoples  of  moral 
necessity  did  not  require,  and  shelters  himself  nnder  covers  that  afl&rd  himinre» 
•lity  no  efiectual  protection.  To  say.  that  the  existence  of  sin  is  only  a  goyy 
^iOhdhfj  which  belongs  to  every  hypothesis — that  though  God  is  the  MfAor  if  im, 

vou  n.  S3 
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SECT.  X. 

Concerning  Sm^sjirgt  Entrance  into  the  World. 

The  things  which  have  akeady  been  ofTeredt  ma^  serve 
to  obviate  or  clear  many  of  the  objections  which  m^ht  be 

in  soma  eenie,  ret  he  is  not  the  acent,  fberefore  the  phrase  should  be  disUkodand 
lejeeted.  that  thotf^h  God  lettt  3u  t^etd  of  sin,  yet  he  wiUs  it  not  as  an  evil,  birt^ 
for  excellent  ends — ^that  the  events  of  moral  evils  are  dbpottd  dy  «rifdMn--thaf 
God  may  be  the  ordertt  and  diapoter  of  moral  evil,  which  in  the  agent  is  mBmteiy 
evil,  butin  the  orderer  of  it  no  evil  at  aD— that  in  order  to  a  thing  being  moally 
evil,  k  must  be  w^  and  wuuiuMe^  or  of  a  6«f  lendmcy,  or  fiom  an  €oU  MamMat^; 
but  that  in  lotiAbvtAtf  eoent  of  sin  neither  can  be  attributed  to  God— thai  ST  a  wisa 
and  flood  man  ibuw,  with  absolute  certainty,  that  it  would  be  ftciC,  alltiiingaeoiisi« 
dereo,  there  sbouM  be  moral  evil,  he  might  ckoou  that  it  should  be  so— 4hat  the 
reason  why  he  mi|^t  not  ordtr  it,  if  he  were  able,  would  not  be  because  hie  nuhi 
aot  iMtkrt^  but  onlv  the  ordering  of  that  matter  does  not  hdtmg  to  him— «nd  that 
in  the  language  or  Tv&inuLL,  **there  is  no  eviKn  lAe  imieertc. — no  absolute  evfl; 
•ins  are  evfls  only  in  a^oifisl  view,  but  with  respect  to  the  wMt  tytHauk  thegrase 
iMl  evil  or  misdiievous,  but  f9od§f  kc**  to  say  these  things  and  more  of  a  similar 
cast,  is  notodculated  to  satisfy  a  mind  that  wants  the  Mst  evidence  which  the 
nature  of  the  case  will  admit ;  and  we  stron^v  suspect,  6mn  his  manner  of  writ^ 
Bg,  that  oar  author's  own  mud  was  not  satis&ed  with  thesohrtioii  whiobha  hsa- 
atten^itecL 

In  former  aottt  w?  have  had  occasion  only  fo  explofn  principles  ad<wCed^ 
or  to  point  out  others  either  more  evident  or  more  radical,  on  whidr  those  of  tfaa 
author  were  founded,  or  with  which  they  stood  inseparably  connected.  But  at  the 
olose  of  the  present  section  we  feel  oursdves  obliged  to  attempt,  at  least,  the  rtc- 
i^fieaUon  of  his  principles ;  or,  perhaps  more  properly,  to  point  out  etker  prineifim 
which  we  conceive  are  attended  with  no  such  embarrassment,  arc  ezpoied  to  oo- 
self-eontradiction,  and  which  represent  the  great  Supreme  in  a  much  more  aaifr' 
ble  light.  The  task  is  indeed  arduous ;  but  let  it  not  be  thought  impossible^  nor 
let  the  imperfection  of  language  be  combunded  with  the  inadequacy  of  principles. 
And  while  we  solicit  the  eoMour  of  the  reader — wherebj  he  will  be  prepared  to 
make  such  allowances  as  the  nature  of  the  subject  requires,  be  prevented  from 
drawing  hasty  conclusions  of  the  impracticability  of  brinj^ng  the  subject  of  enquiry 
to  a  satisfactory  issue,  or  of  presumption  in  attempting  it — ^we  no  less  demand  » 
sfn'efnets  of  examination.  The  real  enquirer  after  trutn,  the  christian  divine,  and 
the  moral  philosopher,  should  be  solicitous,  not  to  have  the  "  last  word  *'  in  eoQ- 
ttoversy,  but  to  make  all  possible  advances  in  ascertaining  the  genuine  jo^unds  of 
acknowledged  truths,  in  discovering  radical  principles,  and  in  ascertaming  their 
just  bearings  and  tendencies. 

1.  The  true  point  of  enquiry  is  —not  whether  they  be  moral  evil,  or  whether 
©od  be  just?  but — how  the  actual  existence  of  sin,  or  moral  evil,  in  the  umverae^ 
is  to  be  reconciled  with  the  moral  perfections  and  character  of  God  ?  Therefore,  Uie 
thing  wanted  is  a  middle  term,  or  argumentative  medium,  whereby  it  maybe  sketm 
that  this  proposition  is  Irue,  vb  There  is  no  red  inconsieUnce  between  the  existence 
of  sin  ana  the  moral  perfections  of  God. 

8.  We  may  therefore  consider  the  following  propositions  as  first  principles : 

AXIOMS. 

I.  There^does  exist  in  the  universe  moral  evil. 

II.  God  is  infinitely  free  from  injustice,  unhoUness,  and  all  imperfections. — 
Hence, 

COROLLARY. 

There  iinored  inconsUtenee  between  the  existence  of  moral  evil  and  the  mo^ 
ral  peifoctions  of  God. 

3.  Now  the  question  returns,  What  is  the  beat  evidence  that  there  is  no  sodi 
im^aylstency  7  Those  who  are  satisfied  with  these  plain  proposition^  the  axiomt 
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raised  concerning  sin's  first  coming  into  the  world  ;  as  though 
it  would  follow  from  the  doctrine  maintained,  that  God  must 

tod  coroiUry,  ra&y  have  the  evidence  of/ot^  that  there  U  no  inconsistence  bo^ 
tween  the  mibject  and  predicate  of  the  last  profMMUtion.  They  may  know  so  much 
«f  God  as  to  ho  atsurta  that  the  existence  of  sin  in  the  world  is  no  impeachment 
of  the  moral  character  of  the  Most  High.  For  such  evidence  it  behoves  us  to  be 
thankfuL  Millions  are  now  in  heaven,  who  enjoyed  no  other  evidence  while  on 
earth  than  that  of  faith.  But  this  is  no  sufficient  reason  why  those  who  have  op- 
portunity should  make  no  further  enquiries  into  the  subject.  Some,  indeed,  sup- 
pose  that  no  raHmud  evidence  is  in  the  present  state  aUaUuMe  by  man.  But  why 
my  dioiild  so  conclude  it  is  difficult  to  say,  except  it  be,  that  they  wish  to  maks 
thar  own  minds  the  standard  of  all  others,  or  their  own  attainments  the  ne  plus  vUrm 
of  moral  i^osophy.  Such  persons  are  not  likely  to  acknowledge  or  perceive  the 
real  evidence^  on  supposition  that  it  is  laid  before  them,  as  their  ounds  will  b« 
strongly  prejudiced  against  all  reasoning  on  the  subject. 

4.  One  thing  however  is  incontrovertible,  as  necessarily  connected  with  ths 
•^jnanm^  that  the  existence  of  moral  evil,  and  the  spotless  and  infinitely  excellent 
mofal  character  of  God  are  perfectly  eontittetU ;  ana  therefore  there  must  be  mins* 
mken  good  tmdmee  of  it  And  another  thing  is  equally  plain,  that  Uie  brighter  the 
evidence  we  have  of  the  truth  of  the  proposition  whicn  asserts  the  eoMtMmcy  cf 
the  two  axioms,  the  more  will  be  our  acouaintance  with  God's  real  character,  and 
the  real  nature  of  sin,  which  all  must  allow  to  be  advantageous.  To  whidi  we 
may  add ;  that  increased  evidence  of  such  a  proposition  is  far  from  being  injurious^ 
may  be  further  inferred  from  this  consideration,  that  the  higher  any  beings  arise  in 
faoltnees  and  happiness,  the  more  dear  will  be  that  evidence  to  their  view. 

5.  Tbefemif  of  the  question  are  so  plain,  and  so  generally  understood,  that 
it  ie  acareely  necessary  to  notice  them ;  we  may  however  briefly  observe,  that 
moral  evil  b  what  stands  in  direct  opposition  to  the  moral  character  of  God ;  and 
that  this  latter  includes  xmkotrsd  rectitude  or  holiness  and  perfi^  bencvolenee^ 
Therefore^ 

POSTULATE. 
Whatever  b  perfectly  consistent  with  universal  rectitude,  and  perfect  bene* 
▼olence,  is  consistent  witn  the  moral  perfections  of  God.  The  reader  will  ob- 
serve, that  what  is  asserted  of  rectituae  and  benevolence  is  di&rent;  the  one  is 
said  to  be  yniursid  and  the  other  verfect  only.  Eveiy  attribute  of  Jehovah  is  in  it* 
SELF  both  perfect  and  universal ;  but  not  relativblt  so.  Thus  his  rectitude  is 
hoih  perfect  in  itself,  and  wUveraal  with  respect  to  its  object;  but  his  benewdeHee 
however  infinitely  perfect,  is  restricted  as  to  its  objects,  both  in  extent  and  in  de- 
gree.    And  this  reetrictum  is  necessary  two  ways  : 

6.  First,  the  objects  of  benevolence,  at  least  in  this  world,  compose  a  jy«- 
tem ;  and  every  system,  whether  natural  or  moral  implies  a  subormMtkn  and 
ean^orsftee  superimty  of  parts  ;  therefore  the  very  idea  of  a  systematic  whole  im- 
plies a  refttiction  of  benevolence  as  to  extent  and  degree. 

7.  Seeofu%,  the  exercise  of  benevolence  is  an  exercise  of  toi0  ;  and  the  ex- 
erciae  of  will  implies  diversUy  of  objects,  and  a  preference  of  some  rather  than 
others,  to  occupy  the  more  excellent  parts  of  the  whole  system ;  so  that  perfect 
universality  or  a  strict  equality  of  benevolence,  without  a  distinguishing  prefer- 
ence,  is  necessarily  excluded  by  the  veru  nature  of  benevolence  in  exercise. 

8.  Divine  benevolence,  therefore,  admits' of  gradations,  from  the  smallest  de- 
gree conceivable  to  the  utmost  extent  of  the  system  ;  while  rutitude  admits  of 
no  such  degree.  Were  wo  to  attempt  an  illustration  of  so  abstract  a  subject  by 
mental  images,  we  might  say,  that  rectititde  in  its  exercise  towards  the  creature^ 
may  be  compared  to  a  plain  surface  as  vridely  extended  as  the  universe,  of  infi- 
nitely perfect  polish,  and  without  a  flaw  in  any  part  Hence,  in  its  exercise,  it  is 
universal  as  its  objects  ;  and  can  no  more  adnoit  of  degrees,  than  a  perfect  polish 
gui  admit  of  flaws.  On  the  contrary,  beneoolenee  may  be  compared  to  a  cone,  in 
an  inverted  form,  the  vertex  of  which  is  in  contact  with  a  point  of  that  plane,  and 
#hich,  from  the  least  possible  degree,  is  capable  of  rising  at  sovereign  pleasuro» 
in  its  exercise  towards  the  universe,  to  such  a  hei^t,  as  that  the  base  of  it  may 
be,  or  may  not  be,  of  equal  extent  with  the  plane  below.  ^ 

9.  From  just  views  of  benevolence  we  may  infer,  that  its  exercise  Is  purely 
Iree^andnndesenredby  theciwtnre;  b^ngthe  ftwt of  wiU, choice Md  «)¥€. 
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he  the  author  of  the  first  sin,  through  his  so  disposing  thincs, 
that  it  should  necessarily  follow  from  his  permission,  that  the 

reiga  pleasure.  The  abeeBce  of  it,  with  respect  to  creaturee,  implies  no  flawm 
perfect  rectitude.  Every  degree  of  benevolence,  from  the  least  to  the  ffreateity 
must  be  altogether  optional.  Perfect  rectitude,  with  respect  to  createa  beings 
and  each  individual  creaturef  may  subsist,  without  any  more  benevolence  tJiui 
what  is  necessarily  included  m  mere  existence. 

10.  This  being  the  case,  the  sUte  of  the  universe  in  reference  to  perfect 
Ireetitude,  and  irrespective  of  benevolence,  may  be  further  compared  to  a  balance 
in  perfect  equilibrium.  The  least  weight  of  faienevolence  makes  it  preponderate, 
proportionallv,  in  ftivour  of  virtue  and  happiness  ;  but  without  which  weight  nei- 
ther corid  tske  place. 

11.  But,  according  to  what  has  been  said  in  a  former  note,  every  created  b«- 
lAg  is  the  subject  of  passive  power;  which,  with  respect  to  its  iufluence  on  tlie 
creature,  is,  in  some  respect,  the  opposite  of  benevolence.  In  Mmc,  not  in  sB 
respects.  Benevolence  is  an  exercise  of  witt,  and  implies  an  agent :  but  passive 
"power  is  a  quality  or  principle  inseparable  from  every  creature,  and  from  tJie  uni- 
verse at  large.  In  relbrence  to  a  former  illustration,  this  may  bo  compared  to 
another  cone  exactly  opposite,  the  vertex  of  which,  from  below,  meets  that  of 
the  other  in  the  same  plane.  The  intermediate  point,  and  indeed  every  point  in 
the  same  plane,  may  represent  the  ]>erfect  rectitude,  of  God  towards  every  indi- 
vidual ;  the  invertea  cone  above,  divine  benevolence  ;  the  cone  below,  passive 
yower,  with  its  base  aeceMort^  equal  to  the  whole  plane,  as  it  respects  the  created 
universe. 

18.  Hence  we  may  say  that  the  mulral  state  of  anv  being  is  placed  in  the 
plane ;  his  degree  of  ii^uence  from  passive  power,  the  predisposing  canae  c^ 
vice,  is  represented  by  a  corresponding  given  part  of  the  cone  below  ;  and  his 
degree  of  predisposition  to  virtue  from  cuvine  oenevolence,  is  represented  hj  a 
conesponcling  anren  part  of  the  cone  above.  Or,  to  change  the  comparison,  if  a 
perfectly  poised  balance  be  made  to  represent  perfect  rectitude,  then  we  may  ■ap- 
pose weights  at  each  end  in  all  possible  proportions,  from  the  smallest  to  the 
greatest  Passive  power  not  being  the  effect  of  will,  but  of  the  relative  natnre 
of  things,  and  inseparably  connected  with  one  end  of  the  balance,  it  is  evident, 
that  it  can  be  counteracted  in  its  tendency  only  by  the  weight  of  benevolence,  or 
sovereign  pleasure.  Therefore,  whoever  on  earth  or  in  heaven,  rises  to,  and  is 
confirmed  in  virtue,  his  attainment  must  bo  the  effect  of  mere  benevolence.  And 
whoever  on  earth  or  in  hell,  falls  into,  and  is  confirmed  in  vice,  his  deterio- 
ration must  be  the  effec$  of  passive  power,  as  the  predisposing  cause  of  vice, 
which  nothing  in  the  universe  can  counteract  but  sovereign,  free,  unmerited,  be- 
nevolence. 

13.  Consequently,  all  the  good  and  happiness  in  the  universe  is  the  effect  of 
benevolence,  or  sovereign  pleasure,  and  exists  above  the  plane  of  perfect  recti- 
tude ;  but  all  the  evil  and  misery  in  the  world  is  the  effect  of  passrve  power,  in 
union  with  free  agency,  and  exists  below  the  plane  of  rectitude.  The  one  gene- 
rates virtue,  and  raises  to  happiness  and  heaven ;  the  other  generates  vice,  and 
sinks  to  misery  and  hell. 

14.  Every  thing  in  the  universe  planned,  decreed,  and  effected  by  Jehovah, 
is  a  structure  of  benevolence.  All  He  effects  is  good,  and  only  good.  The  erii 
that  exists  is  not  his  work.  Benevolence  has  decreed  an  endless  chain  of  enicce- 
lients,  including  the  natural  and  moral  worlds  ;  and  the  consequents  peculiar  to 
them  result  thert-from  with  infallible  certainty.  But  other  antecedents,  in  UOs 
world  and  in  Aett,  are  constantly  interposed  by  free  agents  under  the  influence  of 
passive  power,  whose  conse<^uences  also  follow  with  equal  infallible  certainty. 
To  the  eye  of  created  intelligence  these  counter  positions,  and  opposite  con- 
jiequents  appear  blended  in  an  inextricable  manner,  like  the  different  rays  of  h'ght 
in  the  same  pencil,  different  gases  in  a  given  space,  and  different  subtle  fluids  in 
the  same  body.  But  to  the  eye  of  omniscience  they  appear  perfectly  distinct,  in 
their  proper  nature,  in  all  their  directions  and  bearings,  in  all  their  tendencies  and 
effects. 

15.  Instead,  therefore,  of  saying,  •*  There  ia  no  ettU  in  the  universe,**  we 
should  say.  "  There  is  much  evU  in  the  universe  ;  there  is  much  on  earth,  and 
more  in  hell ;  but  none  of  God*8  tqipointmetit.    It  is  demonstrable,  that  passive 
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ainfiil  act  should  be  coinmitted,  &c.  I  need  not,  therefore, 
stand  to  repeat  what  has  been  said  already,  about  such  a  ne- 

|N>wer  can  no  more  be  an  obtect  of  appointment,  than  the  most  direct  contradic- 
tions ;  and  yet  it  is  equaDy  demonBtraSle  that  such  a  principle  is  the  inseparable 
coiiooniitant  of  every  creature.  It  is  of  prior  consideration  to  moral  agency  j  for 
whatever  is  a  Tpmptrtyoi  a  created  nature  as  such,  is  of  prior  conuderation  to  the 
t^e^ey  of  that  creature.  Consequently  it  is  a  property  neither  divinely  appointed, 
nor  yet  a  moral  evil. 

16.  Liberty,  in  one  sense,  bears  the  same  relation  to  good  and  evil,  as  recti- 
tode  does  to  benevolence  and  passive  power.  Liberty  in  itself  is  equalfy  a  me- 
dium between  good  and  evil,  as  rectitude  is  between  benevolence  and  passive 
power  ;  and  the  medium  is  of  a  nature  perfectly  distinct  from  both  extremes.  To 
which  we  may  add,  that  Liberty  united  to,  or  under  the  influence  of  sovereign 
benevolence,  generates  virtue ;  but  Liberty  united  to,  or  under  the  influence  of 
passive  power,  generates  vice. 

17.  From  Uie  premises  it  may  be  seen,  that  the  existence  of  aB  eotf,  and  es» 
pedally  moro^  cvtf,  m  the  universe,  is  not  inconsistent  vnth  the  moral  perfections 
of  God.  It  is  evident  also  that  in  no  tetue  whaUveTf  except  by  a  total  misapplica- 
tioQ  of  terms,  can  God  be  said  to  be  *'  the  author  of  sin."  Nor  can  it  be  saw  that 
God  ^  wills  the  event  of  sin ;"  but  the  contrary  is  plain,  that  he  doei  not  toitt  it, 
either  in  a  decretive,  a  legislative,  or  any  other  sense. 

18.  The  great  source  of  confusion  into  which  many  authors  have  plunged 
themselTea,  is,  that  they  draw  too  hasty  an  inference  in  attempting  to  make  noC 
hmdering  an  event  to  be  ultimately  the  same  as  wUUng  it.  Upon  their  dote,  indeed, 
it  may  be  true,  while  they  regard  every  event  alike  to  be  the  efiect  of  divine 
snergy,  and  even  the  worst,  in  Order  to  answer  a  good  end.  And  this  will  id- 
ways  be  the  case,  for  self-consistencv  requires  it,  until  we  see  and  acknowledge 
a  metaphysical  negative  cause  of  moral  evil,  and  an  eternal  nature  of  things  antece- 
dent to  all  will,  with  their  infallible  eflects,  when  not  counteracted  by  sovereiga 
benevolence. 

19.  Let  us  now  view  the  subject  in  the  light  of  terms  a  little  diflfereni.  Much 
error  often  arises  through  the  defect  of  language  ;  and  where  there  is  ilancer  of 
mieapprehension,  it  may  be  of  use  to  change  expressions.  Hereby  a  difficult  sub- 
ject maj  be  taken  by  different  handles,  or  a  reader  may  apprehena  it  by  one  han- 
dle, which  he  could  not  by  another.  Let  us  then  substitute  the  word  EquUtf  instead 
of  UecHtudt,  and  undeserved  favour  instead  of  benevolence. 

POSTULATE. 

Whatever  is  perfectly  consistent  with  eqidty  is  also  perfectly  consistent  with 
the  numd  character  of  God. 

20.  Whatever  is  the  pure  ^ect  of  equity  and  the  nature  of  thtngs,  or  essential 
truth)  united;  cannot  be  inconsistent  with  the  moral  perfections  of  God  ;  the  ex- 
istence of  moral  evil  in  the  universe  is  the  pure  effect  of  these  :  therefore  the 
eiisteoce  of  moral  evil  in  the  universe  cannot  be  inconsistent  with  the  moral 
perfections  of  God. 

21.  The  only  ground  of  hesitation  here  is.  How  moral  evil  is  the  effect  of 
equity  and  the  nature  of  things  P  Lt6er<y  itself  is  a  nat%eral  good,  and  therefore 
is  the  fruit  of  divine  favour ;  and  the  mere  exercise  of  liberty  must  be  ascribed  to 
the  samt*  cause.  But  he  who  is  hypotheticallv  free  to  good,  must  be  in  like  man- 
ner free  to  evil.  For  this  hypothetical  freedom  either  to  good  or  to  evil  is  what 
constitutes  the  morality  of  his  acts  of  choice.  Take  away  tnis  hypothetical  free- 
dom^  and  you  take  away  the  essence  of  moral  agency  It  is  plain,  then,  that  to 
possess  this  freedom  and  consequent  moral  asencv^  is  not  inconsistent  with  the 
equity,  rectitude,  or  moral  perfections  of  God.  Yet  it  is  demonstrable  that  free- 
dom cannot  be  influenced  in  its  choice,  so  as  to  constitute  it  virtuous  or  vicious, 
holy  or  sinful,  morally  right  or  wrong,  good  or  evil,  but  from  two  causes  radi- 
cally ;  divine  favour  and  passive  power.  If  the  agent  be  under  the  influence  of 
divine  favour,  a  happy  result,  in  the  same  proportion,  is  secured  by  the  same  es* 
sential  truth  as  renders  the  choice  of  the  great  i  am  infallibly  good ;  which  no 
one  will  say  is  inconsistent  with  the  divine  perfections.  For  though  favour  raises 
(he  agent  oiooe  what  rigid  or  pare  equity  can  do,  there  is  no  inconnsttnee  between 
ftem,  any  more  than  Mtween  pajring  a  jtist  debt  and  bestowing  also  a  free  gift 
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cessity  not  proving  God  to  be  the  Author  of  Sin,  in  any  ill 
sense,  ot  in  any  such  sense  as  to  infringe  any  liberty  of  man,, 
concerned  in  his  moral  agency,  or  capacity  of  blame,  guilt,  and 
punishment. 

in  addition.  But  if  the  agent  be  not  under  tbe  influence  of  undeserTed  favoiVp 
the  only  alternative  is»  that  he  must  necessarily  be  under  the  influence  of  passive 
power.  And  as  nothing  can  possibly  securt*  a  happy  result  but  undeserred  farourv 
or  benevolent  influence,  a  negative  cause  becomes  an  infallible  ground  of  cer- 
tainty of  an  opposite  result.    Again, 

Sf2.  \Vhen  (vod  gives  to  creatures  whiit  is  their  duti  he  deals  with  them  in 
equUy ;  bat  uhen  God  gives  them  less  grace  than  is  actuallv  sufficient  to  secnre 
from  siui  or  will  in  fiet  do  so,  he  gives  them  lhei>*  due.  Were  it  otherwise*  it 
would  be  impossible  for  any  to  sin.  If  to  give  them  so  much  farour  or  benevo- 
lent mfluence  as  would  aetumy  preserve  them  tVoin  sin>  were  their  duif  it  is  plain 
that  the  Ood  of  equity  would  give  tlieiu  hoir  due»  and  preserve  them  from  sin 
accordingly.  But  the  fact  is  widely  oinerwise.  They  are  not  all  preserved  from 
sin,  though  all  might  be,  through  the  interposition  of  sovereign  favour ;  thwafora 
it  is  not  uieir  duCi  or  equity  does  not  require  it. 

S3.  If  it  be  said,  it  is  owing  to  their  own  fadt ;  it  b  very  true.  But  how 
came  any  creatures  to  be /nitty  ?  Ood  made  angels  and  men  tmrigki :  and  he  has 
always  dealt  with  every  creature^  however  debased  by  siui  in  efutty.  He  has 
also  given  to  every  creature^  capable  of  sinning,  liberty  unconstrained.  He  of- 
ten influences  the  disposition  by  benevolence ;  and  the  goodness  of  God,  by 
providential  and  gracious  dispeuiiatious,  leadeth  to  repentance  But  never  het 
De  dealt  with  any  onjustlvi  or  given  them  Usa  than  their  doe  Not  a  fallen  spi- 
rit>  however  deeply  sons,  can  verify  such  a  charge.  Assoredlyy  they  have 
degirvyed  themadvet .  but  in  God  is  the  only  help.  A  principle  of  which  God  is 
not  the  author,  as  before  explained,  in  union  with  the  abuae  of  their  liberty* 
satisfactorily  accounts  for  tbe  fact.  Our  evU  is  of  ourathti  ;  but  all  our  geerf 
is  from  God. 

84-  From  what  has  been  said  we  may  safely  draw  this  inference,  that  (be 
existence  of  moral  evil  in  the  universe  is  not  inconsistent  with  the  moral  perfec- 
tions of  God.    And  the  proposition  would  be  equally  true  bad  the  proportion  of 
moral  evil  been  greater  than  it  is     But  some  wul  continue  to  cavil,  it  is  proba- 
ble, because  every  objection  is  not  professedly  answered  ;  and  seme  uifficultiesy  or 
divine  arema,  nili  always  remain-    They  will  still  be  asking,  why  benevolence  ia 
not  more  universal,  and  thereby  moral  evil  aUogftker  prevented  ?     Why  the  cone 
(to  which  benevolence  has  been  compared)  is  not  ucy Under,  jirhose  base  Is  com- 
mensurate with  the  plane  of  creatural  existence,  and  whose  top  rises  ad  h^mi' 
turn  7    They  might  as  well  enquire,  Why  is  not  every  at»m  a  sun  ?    Why  not 
every  drop  an  ocean  ?    Why  not  every  moment  an  age  ?     \\  by  not  every  worm 
an  angel  .'     Why  not  the  solar  system  as  arge  as  all  material  systems  united  f 
iVhy  the  number  of  angels  and  men  not  a  thousand  times  greater.^  And  to  com- 
plete the  absurditv  of  demanding  evidence  for  every  thing,  as  an  objection 
against  demonstralile  truth,  Why  is  not  any  given  part  on  the  surface  of  a  cone, 
a  cylinder,  or  a  globe,  not  iu  the  centre  ?    To  all  such  inquiries — and  if  advanced 
as  objections,  impertinent  enquiries — it  is  soflieient  to  reply.  Infinite  Wisdom  has 
planned  a  universe,  in  which  divine  benevolence  appears  wonderfully  conspicu- 
ous   and  even  the  evils — whether  natural  or  moral,  which  are  intermixed,  and 
which  In  their  origin  are  equnily  remote  from  divine  causation  and  from  chance 
— are  overruled,  to  answer  purposes  the  most  benevolent  and  the  most  wonder- 
fully sublime. 

COHOLLARICS. 

i.  The  only  possible  way  of  avoiding  the  most  ruinous  consequences — mo- 
ral  evil  and  misery^is  to  direct  tbe  will,  throuifh  the  instrumentality  of  its  free- 
dom, to  a  state  of  union  to  God,  subniission  to  his  will,  and  an  imitation  of  bis 
moral  perfections,  accoiding  to  his  most  merciful  appointment. 

t.  To  creatures  fallen  below  the  line  of  icctitude,  and  vet  tbe  subjects  of 
hope,  praver  to  God  for  ^race,  undeserved  favour,  or  benevolent  iofluenccy  ban 
exercise  the  most  becominr,  a  duty  the  most  necessary  and  importanti  and  a  prfi- 
yi\9g9  of  tiie  first  maguitude.— W. 
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But  should  it  nevertheless  be  said^  that  if  God,  when  he 
had  made  man,  might  so  order  his  eircumstances,  that  from 
these^  toffether  with  his  withholding  further  assistance  and  Di* 
vine  Influence,  his  Sin  would  infaUibly  follow,  why  might  not 
God  as  well  have  first  made  man  with  a  fixed  prevailing  princi^ 
pie  of  Sin  in  his  heart  7 

I  answer,  1.  It  was  meet,  if  Sin  did  come  into  existence 
and  appear  in  the  world,  it  should  arise  from  the  imperfection 
which  properly  belongs  to  a  creature,  as  such,  and  should 
appear  so  to  do,  that  it  might  appear  not  to  be  from  God  a» 
the  efficient  or  fountain.  But  this  could  not  have  been,  if  man 
had  been  made  at  first  with  Sin  in  his  heart ;  nor  unless  the 
abiding  principle  and  habit  of  Sm  were  first  introduced  by  an 
evil  act  of  the  creature.  If  Sin  had  not  arisen  from  the  im« 
perfection  of  the  creature,  it  would  not  have  been  so  visible, 
that  it  did  not  arise  from  God  as  the  positive  cause  and  real 
source  of  it — But  it  would  require  room  that  cannot  be  here^ 
allowed,  fully  to  consider  all  the  difficulties  which  have  been 
started  concerning  the  first  entrance  of  Sin  into  the  world. — 
And  therefore, 

2.  I  would  observe^  that  objections  against  the  doctriine 
that  has  been  laid  down  in  opposition  to  the  Arminian  notion 
of  liberty,  fit>m  these  difficulties,  are  altogether  impertinent ; 
because  no  additional  difficulty  is  incurred,  by  adhering  to  a 
scheme  in  this  manner  difiering  from  theirs,  and  none  would 
be  removed  or  avoided,  by  agreeing  with,  and  maintaining 
theirs.     Nothing  that  the  Arminians  say    about   the  contin* 
gence  or  self-determining  power  of  man^s  will,  can  serve  to 
explain,  with  less  difficulty,   how  the  first  sinfiil  volition  of 
mankind  could  take  place,  and  man  be  justly  charged  with  the 
blame  of  it.     To  say^  the  will  was  selwletermined,  or  deter- 
mined by  free  choice,  in  that  sinful  volition — which  is  to  sajTf 
that  the  first  sinful  volition  was  determined  by  a  foregoing  sin-' 
fill  volition — is  no  solution  of  the  difficulty.     It  is  an  odd  way 
of  solving  difficulties,  to  advance  greater,,  in  order  to  it.     To 
sav,  two  and  two  make  nine  ;  or,  that  a  child  begat  his  father, 
solves  no  difficulty :   no  more  does  it  to  sav,  the  first  sinful  act 
of  choice  was  before  the  first  sinful  act  of^  choice,  and  chose 
and  determined  it,  and  brought  it  to  pass.     Nor  is  it  any  bet- 
ter solution  to  say,  the  first  sinful  volition  chose,  determined^ 
and  produced  itself;  which  is  to  say,  it  was  befof^  it  was^ 
Nor  will  it  go  any  further  towards  helping  us  over  the  diffi- 
culty to  say^  the  first  sinful  volition  arose  accidentally,  without 
any  cause  at  all ;  any  more  than  it  will  solve  that  difficult 
question,  Hoto  the  world  could  be  made  out  of  nothing  ?  to 
say,  it  came  into  being  out  of  nothing,  without  any  cause ;  as 
has  been  already  observed.     And  if  we  should  allow  that  the 
first  evil  volition  should  arise  by  perfect  accident,:  withonl 
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any  cause ;  it  would  relieve  no  difficulty,  about  God  laying 
the  blame  of  it  to  man.  For  how  was  man  to  blame  for  per- 
fect accident  which  had  no  cause,  and  which,  therefore,  he 
was  not  the  cause  of,  any  more  than  if  it  came  by  some  exter- 
nal cause  ? — Such  kind  of  solutions  are  no  better  than  if  some 
person,  going  about  to  solve  some  of  the  strange  mathemati- 
cal  paradoxes  about  infinitely  great  and  small  quantities — as, 
that  some  infinitely  great  quantities  are  infinitely  greater  than 
some  other  infinitely  great  quantities  ;  and  also  that  some  in- 
finitely small  quantities  are  infinitely  less  than  others,  which 
yet  are  infinitely  little — should  say,  that  mankind  have  been 
under  a  mistake,  in  supposing  a  greater  quantity  to  exceed  a 
smaller ;  and  that  a  hundred,  multiplied  by  ten,  makes  but  a 
single  unit.* 

■^  On  the  subject  of  the  origin  of  moral  evil,  our  author  »  more  eonoae  fkan 
usual.    His  design,  in  this  very  short  section,  is  merely  to  shew,  that  the  diffieid- 
ties  which  have  been  started,  concerning  the  first  entrance  of  ain  into  the  world, 
are  such  as  cannot  be  discussed  in  a  small  compass :  and,  that  the  Amuniam 
cause  gains  nothing  by  urging  them.    That  cause  has  been  sufficient^  emrnned 
in  several  parts  of  this  Enc^uiij ;  but  the  true  and  precise  origin  of  moral  ev3,  re- 
quires further  notice.    It  is  mdeed  of  infinitely  sreater  importance  to  b«  ae- 
quainted  with  that  celestial  art,  and  that  sacred  influence,  whereby  we  may 
emerge  from  the  ^f  of  sin  to  holiness  and  heaven,  than  to  be  accurately  veraai 
in  the  science  of  its  origination.     And  so  it  is  far  more  important  to  aee  objects, 
and  improve  sight,  than  to  be  able  to  demonstrate  the  theory  of  vision ;  to  reei>- 
ver  hcouth,  ana  to  use  it  aright,  than  to  have  skill  to  ascertam  the  caoae  and  the 
imnptom  of  disease;    to  contribute    vigorously  in  eztiiiguiahing   a  fre  tlttt 
threatens  to  destroy  our  dwellings  and  ourselves,  than  to  Imew  the  author  of  the 
calamity ;  to  participate  the  effects  of  varied  seasons,  than  to  understand,  astro- 
nomically, the  precise  reason  of  those  variations.    The  mariner  may  navigate 
without  knowing  why  his  needle  points  to  the  north ;  and  the  celestial  bodies  in 
the  solar  system  were  as  equally  regular  in  their  motions  before  Sir  Isaac  Nbwtov 
had  existence,  as  they  have  been  since  he  has  ascertained  those  laws  and  jimpor- 
Hont  according  to  wluch  they  move.    And  yet  the  science  of  optics  is  not  use- 
less, the  healing  art  is  not  to  be  despised,  to  discover  an  incendiary  is  desirable, 
and  never  is  that  philosopher,  who  attempts  to  ascertain  the  cmutM  of  natural 
phenomena,  held  up  as  Dlamcworthy.      In  like  manner,   though  millions  are 
delivered  from  the  influence  of  sin,  and  raised  to  the  most  exalted  eminence  of 
happiness,  who  never  knew,  or  even  sought  to  know,  scientifically,  the  origina- 
tion of  sin  -y  this  is  no  good  reason  that  such  knowledge  is  useless,  or  even  u»> 
important.     As  we  do  not  wish  to  swell  those  notes  unnecessarily,  we  beg  leave 
to  refer  to  what  we  have  said  elsewhere  on  the  subject,  particularly  in  notes  on 
the  former  part  of  this  Treatise,  on  Dr.  Doddridge*s  Lectures,  and  on  a  Sermon, 
concerning  "  Predestination  to  Life,"  second  edition,  in  connection  with  whai 
we  now  add.     'See  Doddr.   Works,  vol.  iv.  p.  333,  &c.  vol.  v.  p.  208,  he. 
%yol-».) — As  the  basis  of  our  present  demonstration,  we  begin  with  proposing  a 
few  axioms. 

AXIOMS. 

1.  No  eflect  can  exist  without  an  adequate  cause.  On  this  truth  are  founded 
all  reasoning  and  all  metaphysical  evidence. 

2.  Sin  IS  an  eflect  and  has  a  cause.  On  this  truth  are  founded  all  moral 
means  and  all  religious  principles. 

3.  The  origin  of  moral  evil  cannot  be  moral  evil :  or,  the  cause  of  tin  can- 
not be  sin  itself.  •  Except  wc  admit  this,  the  same  tning  may  be  and  not  be,  at 
the  same  time,  and  in  the  same  respect — the  same  thing  may  t>e  sin  and  no  sio — 
cause  and  no  cause— or,  contrary  to  the  first  axiom,  a  contingent  event  mty  be 
the  cauffB  of  itaelfi  or  may  eirivt  without  an  adequate  cause. 
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SECT.  XI. 

Of  a  supposed  Inconsistence  between  tJiese  Priiic'qjLes  Oiid  God's 

moral  Character. 

The  tilings  which  have  been  already  observed,  may  be 
sufficient  to  answer  most  of  the  objections,  and  silence  the 

4.  There  is  no  positive  cause  but  what  is  ultimately  from  God.  If  otherwise, 
something  positive  may  begin  to  be  icithout  a  positive  cause ;  or,  something  may 
exist  without  an  adequate  cause ;  which  is  the  same  as  an  efifect  to  exist  withoat 
a  cause,  contrary  to  the  first  axiom. 

5.  There  may  bo  a  negative  metaphysical  cause,  whore  there  is  no  decretive 
divine  operation  to  effect  it.  Were  there  no  negative  metaphysical  causes,  such 
ideas  as  absence,  ignorance,  folly,  weakness,  and  the  hke,  could  have  no  meta- 
phyaicsl  efiects^  contrary  to  univeisal  experience.  And  we  must  renounce  all 
ideas  of  congnuty  to  suppose  that  such  things  cru  the  mere  efTocts  of  divuie  de- 
cree and  operation. 

Having  premised  Uiese  positions  as  axioms  not  to  be  disputed,  we  proceed 
to  make  a  few  obser\'ationd,  whicli,  though  equally  true,  may  not  be  equally  ob» 
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6.  The  origin  of  moral  evil  cannot  be  one  principle.  For  were  it  one,  it  must 
bo  eitber  a  positive  or  negative  cause.  If  ponlive^  it  would  bo  ultimately  from 
God,  but  this  would  exclude  a  r,:oral  altemalicef  the  very  essence  of  moral  agency, 
and  consequently  be  incompatible  with  the  existence  of  moral  evil.  But  if  a  ne* 
galhfe  cause,  it  must  ultimately  bo  referred  to  the  prime  negative  cause,  which 
can  be  no  other  than  passive  power,  as  before  explained  ;  which  is  nothing  in* 
dependent  of  positive  existence ;  and  consequently  can  have  no  effect  but  iu 
iauon  nvith  positive  exbtencc. 

7.  It  remains,  then,  that  the  origin  of  moral  evil  is  a  compound  of  two  causes 
at  least;  Yet  not  more  tlian  two ;  because,  as  we  shall  see,  these  are  sufficient, 
and  mora  would  be  superfluous  in  order  to  produce  the  ef!ect. 

8.  Now  the  question  remains,  What  are  these  componndoJ  piinciples?  Arc 
they  two  positive  causes,  two  negatives,  or  one  of  each  ?  Thoy  cannot  be  two 
ponUoe  causes ;  for  then  they  might  bo  ultimately  reduced  to  one,  tiie  fustt  cause  ; 
as  before  proved,  gr,  4,  6.  Nor  can  they  be  ttco  negative  ones ;  for  ultimately 
there  is  but  on«  cause  properly  negative.     Conscqr.cally, 

9.  The  first  entrance  oi  sin  into  the  world,  or  the  true  and  prcciao  origin  of  moral 
evil,  may  be  found  in  tico  causes  united .  the  one  positive  axid  the  olhsr  negative. 
But  neither  of  which  is  morally  good  or  inornlly  ovil j  if  the  cuujjc  were  morally 
goody  the  eflcct  could  not  be  morally  bad  ;  and  if  morally  evil,  it  would  be  con- 
trary to  the  third  axiom,  and  to  common  sense.  These  two  causes  are,  first, 
Ubirtyf  a  cause  naturally  good  ;  secondly,  pass  we  powtr^  a  cause  naturaUij  evil. — . 
And  these  two  causes  are  as  necessary  for  the  production  of  moral  evil,  as  two 
parents  for  the  production  of  a  human  being  according  to  the  laws  of  nature. 

9.  Dr.  Clarke,  whoso  brief  account  has  been  more  implicitly  admitted  than 
any  other,  says,  that  moral  evil  "  arises  wholly  from  the  ABUbK  of  Libtriy;  which 
God  gave  to  his  creatures  for  other  purposes  and  which  it  was  rcaaonablc  and  fit  4o 
give  them  for  the  perfection  and  order  of  the  whole  creation,  only  they,  contrary 
to  God's  intention  and  command,  have  abused  what  was  necessary  for  the  perfec- 
tion of  the  whole,  to  the  corruption  and  depravation  of  themselves."  Thics  extract 
from  Dr.  Clarke  (in  his  Demonstration  of  the  Being  and  Attributes  of  God,  p. 
113,  5th  edit  )  has  been  advanced  by  celebrated  writers,  as  "containing  all  that 
can  be  advanced  with  certainty''  on  the  subject.  But  surely  those  mind.s  must  be 
easily  satisfied  who  can  be  satisfied  with  such  evidence.  Dr.  C  la  h  k  r  allows  and 
proves,  that  liberty  is  a  perfection  rather  than  an  evil.  How  came  it  then  to  pro* 
duee  evil  ?  He  answers,  "  This  arises  wholly  from  the  abuse  of  liberty."  But 
what  is  the  cause  of  this  effect  called  "  the  abuse  of  Uberty  ?"    This  in  lact  is  tho 
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great  exclamations  of  Arminians  against  the  Calvinists^  from 
the  supposed  inconsistence  of  Cahinistic  principles  with  the 

whole  of  the  difficulty,  and  yet  he  leaves  it  uniouched.  The  free  agent /aits  in  the 
exercise  of  liberty ;  this  failure  is  an  effect  j  but  there  is  no  efiect  without  a  cauBC ; 
therefore  this  failwre  must  have  a  emue ;  and  this  caute  (not  the  abuse  of  liberty) 
must  bring  us  to  the  origin  of  moral  evil. 

10.  What  Dr.  Clarkk  has  left  untouched  may  yet  be  ascertained.  We  think 
it  has  been  iairly  excluded,  by  what  has  been  already  advanced,  from  every  thing 
except  Liberty  and  Passive  Power.  Therefore,  the  abuse  of  liberty  can  anae  oniy 
from  its  associate.  But  how  can  this  operate  as  a  cause  of  the  abuse  of  liberty  7 
In  order  to  answer  this  question,  we  must  recollect  what  hberty  itself  is,  viz.  a 
natural  power  or  instrument  of  the  mind,  capable  of  producing  moral  effects. — 
Not  a  sdf-deUrmining  power,  which  would  be  contrary  to  the  first  axiom ;  and  whicli 
our  author  has  abundantly  demonstrated  to  be  full  of  contradictions,  and  an  nt* 
ter  impossibility.  It  must  then  be  determined  b^  nwHoes,  ^  But  motives,  as  before 
shown  (m  a  former  note)  arc  the  objects  of  choice  in  union  with  the  state  of  the 
mind,  as  a  compound  eflcct.  Now  the  cause  why  the  real  sood,  siip]>osc  the  chief 
good,  which  is  absolutely  unchangeable,  is  not  chosen,  and  an  inferior  good  a/>- 
pears  at  the  instant  of  choice  preferable,  and  is  in  fact  preferred,  must  arise  from 
that  porf  of  the  motive  which  is  the  state  of  the  mind. 

11.  Now  there  are  only  two  states  of  the  mind  conceivable  whereby  libert}' 
can  be  influenced ;  the  one  a  state  naturally  evil ;  the  other  a  state  morafty  good. 
Were  we  to  say  that  the  state  was  morally  evil  at  the  first  entrance  of  ain,  we 
should  contnufict  the  third  axiom.  And  were  we  to  say  that  the  cause  was  only 
naturally  good,  wc  should  contradict  the  first  axiom.  Therefore  the  cause  of  tlie 
abuse  of  liberty  is  a  state  naturally  evil.  No  other  cause  can  possibly  be  aasignedy 
without  involving  a  contradiction.  But  what  is  a  state  naturally  evu,  and  wtthoot 
any  mixture  of  moral  evil  ?  It  can  be  no  other  but  a  state  under  the  inflaenceof 
M'hat  we  call  passive  power. 

13.  Let  us  view  the  subject  in  another  light.  Perfect  Uberty,  in  refeienee  to 
virtue  and  vice,  the  scale  of  merit  and  demerit,  and  its  attendant  degrees  ef  hap- 
piness or  misery,  is  a  medium,  standing  between  all  extremes — between  virtue 
and  vice,  merit  and  demerit,  happiness  and  misery.  If  we  regard  divine  rectitude 
or  equity  according  to  a  former  simile,  in  reference  to  the  moral  system,  as  an 
universal  plane,  liberty  may  be  said  to  coincide  with  it.  And  being  a  natcural  per- 
fection, or,  when  exerted,  a  good  which  has  a  positive  cause,  it  is  me  efi^t  ofbe- 
ncvolcnt  energy.  If  the  mind  be  under  unmerited,  sovereign,  benevolent  influ- 
ence, its  liberty  attaches  itself  to  real  good  ;  then  the  agent  rises  on  the  scale  of 
excellence,  and  therefore  of  happiness.  But  if  the  mind  bo  under  passive  influ- 
ence, or  the  influence  of  passive  power,  (a  depraved  nature  and  confirmed  vieUms 
habits  being  now  out  of  the  question)  its  liberty  attaches  itself  to  appareni  good, 
in  opposition  to  real ;  then  vice  is  generated,  the  agent  sinks  on  the  scale  of  dete- 
rioration, and  consequently  of  misery. 

13.  It  appears,  then,  that  the  will,  in  the  exercise  of  its  freedom,  when  pro- 
ducing moral  eflects,  is  the  instrument  of  the  disposition ;  and  that  the  character 
of  the  effect  bears  an  infallible  and  exact  proportion  to  that  of  the  predisponng 
cause.  Yet  the  will  in  the  exercise  of  choice  is  so/r«e,  that  all  constraint,  coac- 
tion,  and  impulse,  arc  entirely  excluded  from  that  which  constitutes  the  moreiUy 
of  the  act.  Here  lies  the  essence  of  moral  agency  ;  and  the  ground  of  account- 
ablencss.  The  agent  has  a  moral  alterative  ;  if  he  be  differently  minded  he 
may  choose  otherwise  than  he  actually  does.  If  under  benevolent  influence  he 
will,  in  proportion,  infallibly  choose  anght ;  if  under  equitable,  passive  influence, 
the  apparent  good  will  not  be  the  real  one,  and  consequently  the  choice  will  be 
morally  bad.  Means,  objects  perfectly  suitable  and  sufficient,  are  exhibited  to 
view ;  but  these  of  themselves  would  never  determine  the  will,  otherwise  the 
3ame  efiect  would  always  follow  the  same  means.  Temptations  also  are  pre- 
sented ;  these  in  like  manner  of  themselves  never  determine  the  will,  otherwise 
temptation  and  sin  would  be  infallibly  connected.  Then  the  holy  Jesus  could  not 
have  withstood  the  numerous  and  powerful  solicitations  of  the  tempter.  But 
w^y  did  he  withstand  ftll  ?  Because  objects  of  temptation  did  not  constitute 
(he  whole  of  motives ;  because  objects  operate  according  to  the  state  of  the 
mind  ;  and  because  in  him  benevolent  influence  counteracted  papsive  power 
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moral  perfections  of  God,  as  exercised  in  liis  government  of 
mankind*  The  consistence  of  such  a  doctrine  of  necessity  as 
Jias  been  maintained,  with  the  fitness  and  reasonableness  of 

Henee,  when  the  prince  of  thia  world  came,  ho  found  nothing  in  him  j  ami 
hence  he  rose  to  the  greatest  height  of  glory,  having  **  a  name  above  every 
name." 

14.  There  is  no  end  of  objections  and  cavils,  however  demonstrative  the 
|>roof;  for  such  there  have  been  against  all  the  iirst  principles  of  religion — the  be- 
mg  of  God — a  revelation  of  his  will  to  the  human  race — the  doctrine  of  a  future 
state,  &C.  fic  Some  may  say,  Why  should  sin  be  made  to  originate  in  these  two 
things,  liberty  and  passive  power  ?  Wo  answer,  It  has  been  demonstrated,  that 
all  metaphysical,  positive  and  negative,  causation,  in  reference  to  moral  evil,  is 
reducible  to  these  two ;  and  therefore  they  might  as  well  ask.  Why  one  and  one 
make  two,  rather  than  any  other  number  7 

15.  Others  may  say.  Why  not  proceed  from  God  done  f  They  might  as  well 
ask.  Why  is  not  the  sun  the  cause  of  darkness  7  Love,  the  cause  of  enmity  ? 
Wisdom,  the  cause  of  folly  7  Happiness,  the  cause  of  misery  7  Order,  the  cause 
of  eoofosion  7  But  the  effect^  it  may  be  said,  is  the  tame.  We  rephr,  the  assig- 
mtum  of  a  causey  whether  true  or  false,  does  not  alter  the  nature  of  phenomena. 
It  would  be,  indeed,  a  strange  phenomenon,  hitherto  unknown,  and  unknowable) 
for  an  ImpUkeais,  however  demonstrable,  to  alter  the  tuttwre  of  the  things  in  ques- 
tion.  f%e  ^eei9  are  the  same.  Very  true.  But  the  question  is  not  about  the  bf- 
9BCTt ;  the  enquiry  is  about  the  true  cause  of  those  efiects,  in  opposition  to  false 
|dnlosophy.  The  ^ect  of  moral  evil  is  misery,  or  deserved  sufiermg.  Now  docs 
It  make  no  difSeience,  in  justifying  the  ways  of  God  to  men,  whether  a  rational, 
immortal  being  sufier  deservedly  or  undeservedly  ?  To  sufier  for  moral  evil,  is  to 
8iAr  daerveSf  ;  but  were  sin  and  suffering  from  God  alone,  or  the  cfiect  of  con- 
atitttted  laws,  this  could  not  be  the  case.  To  say,  that  this  partial  sufiering  may 
be  ultimately  counterbalanced  by  a  restoration,  is  bc^^ng  the  question,  that  there 
will  be  a  restoration.  And  if  there  were,  what  is  it  better  than  an  apology  for 
past  injostice  7  To  sufier  undeservedly',  is  to  sufier  unjusUy  ;  and  to  punish  at  ail 
18  an  act  of  injustice,  if  undeserved,  as  well  as  to  punish  for  ever. 

16.  It  may  be  again  asked,  What  advantage  is  there  in  fixing  on  this  origin 
of  moral  evil,  rather  than  another  7  We  reply  by  putting  another  ouestion.  Why 
should  we  put  up  with  a  false  cause  assigned  for  any  thing  ?  Surely,  phenomena 
more  interesting,  more  alarming  in  their  nature,  and  more  awful  in  their  conse- 
quences, than  moral  evils,  cannot  arrest  human  observation.  And  it  would  bo 
passinff  strange  to  suppose,  that  the  ascertaining  of  their  true  cause  and  origin  is 
not  an  important  part  of  philosophy,  and  deserving  of  the  closest  investigation. 
%Vhat  can  be  more  dishonourable  to  the  moral  character  of  Deity,  than  to  make 
sin  originate  in  his  will  alone  ?  Or,  if  this  bo  its  origin,  how  preposterous  to  call 
it  mared  evil,  as  distinguished  from  natural  7  How  cruel  and  unjust,  beyond  pre- 
cedent, to  punish  it ;  and  how  absurd  the  idea  oUhreatening  pumshmcnt  for  what 
was  irreversibly  appointed, 

17.  Some  may  say,  Why  may  we  not  be  satisfied  with  tlieidea  o£ permission  ? 
If  properly  understood,  we  acknowledge  that  this  goes  a  considerable  way.  But 
we  suspect,  few  seem  acquainted  with  the  full  implication  of  the  term.  God  per- 
mits.  True  ;  if  by  it  we  mean  he  does  not  hinder.  The  free  agent  acts  amiss  when 
he  is  not  hindered.  This  only  shews,  that  God  might  hinder  if  he  pleased  ;  but  it 
assigns  no  cause  w  hy  the  agent  acts  amiss.  Permitting,  or  not  hinder ingy  implies 
a  cause  distinct  from  divine  causation.  And  the  question  returns,  what  is  the 
cause  of  sin  taking  place  when  not  hindered  7  In  vain  do  we  fix  on  chance,  or  a 
self-determining  power  ;  these  explain  notliin^  and  in  fact  are  nothing,  as  our 
author  has  demonstrated  various  ways.  In  vain  do  we  say,  sin  arises  from  the 
abuse  of  liberty.  For  the  question  recurs,  What  is  the  cause  of  that  abuse  7  If 
this  be  not  explained,  nothing  is  efiectcd.  In  vain  shall  wo  say.  It  proceeds  from 
Uic  cause  of  causes.  For  that  cause  is  good  only.  From  such  a  cause  only  good  can 
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GocPs  coniinands,  promises   and  thrcatenings,  rewards  and 
piinisliments,  has  been  particularly  considered.      The  cavib 
of  our  opponents,  as  though  our  doctrine  of  necessity  made 
God  the  author  of  sin,  have  been  answered  ;  and  also  their 
objections  against  these  principles,  as  inconsistent  with  God^s 
sincerity,  in  his  counsels,  invitations,  and  persuasions^  has  been 
aheady  obviated,  in  wliat  has  been  observed  respecting  the 
consistence  of  what  Calvinists  suppose,  concerning  the  secret 
and  revealed  will  of  God.     By   that  it  appears,  there  is  no 
repugnance  in  supposing  it  may  be  the  secret  will  of  God,  that 
his  ordination  and  permission  of  events  should  bo  such,  that 
it  shall  be  a  certain  consequence,  that  a  thing  never  will  come 
to  pass ;  which  yet  it  is  man^s  duty  to  do,  and  so  God's  preeep* 
tive  will,  that  he  should  do;  and  this  is  the  same  thing  as  to 
say,  God  may  sincerely  command  and  require  him  to  do  it. 
And  if  he  may  be  sincere  in  commanding  him,  he  may,  for 
the  same  reason,  be  sincere  in  counseHing,  inviting  and  using 
persuasions  with  him  to  do  it.     Counsels  and  invitations  are 
manifestations  of  God's  preceptive  will,  or  of  what  God  loves, 
and  what  is  in  itself,  and  as  man's  act,  agreeable  to  his  heart ; 
and  not  of  his  disposing  will,  and  what  he  chooses  as  a  part  of 
his  own  infinite  scheme  of  things.     It  has  been  particularly 
shewn.  Part  III.  Sect.  I\^  that  such  a  necessity  as  has  been 
maintained,  is  not  inconsistent  with  the  propriety  and  fitness  of 
divine  commands ;  and  for  the  same  reason,  not  inconsistent 
with  the  sincerity  of  invitations  and  counsels,  in  the  Corollaiy 
at  the  end  of  that  Section.     Yea,  it  Iiuth  been  shewn,  Part  III. 
Sect.  VII.  Corol.  1.  that  this  objection  of  Ar^ninians,  concerning 
the  sincerity  and  use  of  divine  exhortations,  invitations  and 
counsels,  is  denicnstrahly  against  themselves. 

Notwithstanding,  I  would  further  obser^^e,  that  the  diffi- 
culty of  reconciling  the  sincerity  of  counsels,  invitations  and 
persuasiouj  with  sucli  an  antecedent  known  fixedness  of  all 
rvents   as  lias  been  supposed,  is  not  peculiar  to  thif?  sxhemo. 

COROLLARIES. 

lo.  Thooo  who  renounce  the  idea  of  passive  power,  as  betbrc  explained,  and 
iis  influence  on  the  mind  of  a  free  apcnt,  as  a  negative  metaphysical  cause  ;  caii 
never  iind  the  trne,  philosophical  cause  of  vice  and  pin,  and  consequently  of  de- 
served suffering.  As  8oon  might  they  ascertain  the  laws  of  the  planetary  motions, 
while  rejecting  the  principle  of  gravitation.  If  it  be  asked,  \V  at  is  the  link  of 
connectio'i  botwcfii  this  principle  and  the  event  ?  Wo  reply,  Essential  truth,  the 
same  truth  as  connects  2-}-2=4,  or  2 — 1=1. 

19.  'ihose  wlio  renounce  Ji  aovercig'i,  benevolent,  physical,  holy  influence  on 
the  mind  can  ucvct  find  the  true,  philci'ophical  origin  of  virtue  and  holiness,  and 
consequently  happinrss. 

20.  From  the  premise.'*  we  infer,  that  the  highest  wisdom,  the  l>oi^  interest, 
and  the  greatest  honour  of  a  rational  and  accountable  being,  is  to  employ  his  li- 
berty, and  all  his  powers,  in  the  way  of  absolute  submission  to  the  divine  will ;  in 
supreme  affection,  fear  and  love,  to  the  infinite  majesty  and  self-czistenr  excel- 
lence of  God  ;  and  in'  tho  way  of  humble  and  dihgent  obedience^  according  to  the 
manifestation  which  God  has  made  of  himself. — W. 
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as  distinguished  from  that  of  the  generality  of  Arminians^  which 
acknowledge  the  absolute  foreknowledge  of  God :  and  there- 
fore, it  would  be  unreasonably  brought  as  an  objection  against 
my  differing  from  them.  The  main  seeming  difficulty  in  the 
case  is  this:  that  God,  in  counselling,  inviting  and  persuading, 
makes  a  shew  of  aimmg  at,  seeking  and  using  endeavours  for 
the  thing  exhorted  and  persuaded  to ;  whereas,  it  is  impossi- 
ble for  any  intelligent  being  truly  to  seek,  or  use  endeuvours 
for  a  thing,  which  he  at  the  same  time  knows,  most  perfectly, 
will  not  come  to  pass  ;  and  that  it  is  absurd  to  suppose  he  makes 
the  obtaining  of  a  thing  his  end,  in  his  calls  and  counsels,  which 
he,  at  the  same  time,  infallibly  knows  will  not  be  obtained  by 
these  means.  Now,  if  God  knows  this,  in  the  utmost  certain- 
ty and  perfection,  the  way  by  which  tie  comes  by  this  know- 
lecige  makes  no  difference.  If  he  knows  it  is  by  the  necessity 
which  he  sees  in  things,  or  by  some  other  means  ;  it  alters  not 
the  case.  But  it  is  in  effect  allowed  by  Arminians  themselves, 
that  God^s  inviting  and  persuading  men  to  do  things,  which  he, 
at  the  same  time,  certainly  knows  will  not  be  done,  is  no  evi- 
dence of  insincerity ;  because  they  allow,  that  God  has  a  cer- 
tain foreknowledge  of  all  sinful  actions  and  omissions.  And  as 
this  is  implicitly  allowed  by  most  Armimans^  so  all  that  pretend 
to  own  the  scriptures  tq  be  the  word  of  God,  must  be  constrain- 
ed to  allow  it.  -God  commanded  and  counselled  Pharaoh  to 
let  his  people  go,  and  used  arguments  and  persuasions  to  in- 
duce him  to  it ;  he  laid  before  him  arguments  taken  from  his 
infinite  greatness  and  almighty  power,  {Exod.  vii.  IG.)  and 
forewarned  him  of  the  fatal  consequences  of  his  refusal  from 
time  to  time ;  {chap.  viii.  1,  2,  20,  21.  chap,  ix,  1, — 5.  13, — 17. 
and  X.  3, 6.)  He  commanded  Moses ^  and  the  ciders  of  Israel^ 
to  go  and  beseech  Pharaoh  to  let  the  people  go  ;  and  at  the 
same  time  told  them,  he  knew  surely  that  he  would  not  com- 
ply with  it.  (Exod.  iii.  18,  19.)  "And  thou  shalt  come,  thou 
and  the  elders  of  Israel,  unto  the  king  of  Egypt,  and  you  shall 
say  unto  him;  the  Lord  God  of  the  Hebrews  hath  met  with 
us;  and  jiow  let  us  go,  we  beseech  thee,  three  days'  journey 
into  the  wilderness,  that  we  may  sacrifice  unto  the  Lord  our 
God  :"  and,  "  I  am  sure,  that  the  king  of  Egypt  will  not  let.you 
go."  So  our  blessed  Saviour,  the  evening  wherein  he  was  be- 
trayed, knew  that  Peter  would  shamefully  deny  him  before 
the  morning :  for  he  declares  it  to  him  with  asseverations,  to 
shew  the  certainty  of  it ;  and  tells  the  disciples,  that  all  of  them 
should  be  offended  because  of  him  that  night;  {Mail.  xxvi.  31, 
— 35.  John  xiii.  38.  Luke  xxii.  31, — 34.  John  xvi.  32.)  And  yet 
it  was  their  duty  to  avoid  these  things ;  they  were  very  sinful 
things,  which  God  had  forbidden,  and  which  it  was  their  duty 
to  watch  and  pray  against ;  and  they  were  obliged  to  do  so 
from  the  cotmseh  and  persuasions  Christ  used  with  them,  at 
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that  very  time,  so  to  do ;  {Matt.  xxvi.  41.)  "  Watch  and 
pray,  that  ye  enter  not  into  temptation/^  So  that  what- 
ever difficulty  there  can  be  in  this  matter,  it  can  be  no  ob- 
jection against  any  principles  which  have  been  maintained 
in  opposition  to  the  principles  of  Arminians ;  nor  does  it  any 
more  concern  me  to  remove  the  difficulty,  than  it  does  them,  or 
indeed  all,  that  call  themselves  Christians,  and  acknowledge 
the  divine  authority  of  the  scriptures. —  Nevertheless,  this  mat- 
ter may  possibly  (God  allowing)  be  more  particularly  and 
largely  considered  in  some  future  discourse  on  the  doctrine  of 
predestinaiion,* 

But  I  would  here  observe,  that  however  the  defenders  of 
that  notion  of  liberty  which  I  have  opposed,  exclaim  asainst 
the  doctrine  of  Ccdvinists^  as  tending  to  bring  men  into  ooubts 
concerning  the  moral  perfections  of  God :  it  is  their  scheme, 
and  not  the  scheme  of  Calvinusts^  that  indeed  is  justly  charge- 
able with  this.  For  it  is  one  of  their  most  fimdamental  points, 
that  a  freedom  of  will  consistmg  in  self-determination,  without 
all  necessity,  is  essential  to  moral  agency.  Tills  is  the  same 
thing  as  to  say,  that  such  a  determination  of  the  will,  without 
all  necessity,  must  be  in  all  intelligent  beings,  in  those  things, 
wherein  they  are  moral  agents^  or  in  their  moral  acts :  and  from 
this  it  will  K>llow,  that  God^s  will  is  not  necessarily  determined, 
in  any  thing  he  does,  as  a  moral  agents  or  in  any  of  his  ads 
that  are  of  a  moral  nattire :  So  that  in  all  things  wherein  be 
acts  holily^  justly  and  truly ^  he  does  not  act  necessarily ;  or 
his  will  is  not  necessarily  determined  to  act  holily  and  justly ; 
because,  if  it  were  necessarily  determined,  he  would  not  be  a 
7noral  agent  in  thus  acting :  his  will  would  be  attended  with 
necessity  ;  which,  they  say,  is  inconsistent  with  moral  agency  : 
^^  He  can  act  no  otherwise  ;  he  is  at  no  liberty  in  the  affair ;  he 
is  determined  by  unavoidable  invincible  necessity :  therefore 
such  agency  is  no  moral  agency  ;  yea,  no  agency  at  all,  pro- 
perly speaking  :  a  necessary  agent  is  no  agent :  he  being  pas* 
sive,  and  subject  to  necessity,  what  he  does  is  no  act  of  his,  but 
an  effect  of  a  necessity  prior  to  any  act  of  his."  This  is  agree- 
able to  their  manner  of  arguing.  Now  then,  what  is  become 
of  all  our  proof  of  the  moral  perfections  of  God  ?  How  can 
Ave  prove,  that  God  certainly  will,  in  any  one  instance,  do  that 
which  is  just  and  holy ;  seeing  his  will  is  determined  in  the 
matter  by  no  necessity  ?  We  have  no  other  way  of  proving 
that  any  thins:  certainly  will  be,  but  only  by  the  necessity  of 
the  event.  Where  we  can  see  no  necessity,  but  that  the  thing 
may  be,  or  may  not  be,  there  we  are  unavoidably  left  at  a  loss. 

*  It  docs  not  appear  tliat  tho  author  did  any  thing  more  towards  accomplish- 
ing this  design,  than  to  pen  some  thoujB^hts,  probably  with  a  view  to  an  elaborate 
treatise,  which  are  included  in  his  Miscellaneous  Remarks  and  Obscrvation»«. 
— W. 
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We  have  no  other  way  properly  and  truly  to  demonstrate  the 
moral  perfections  of  God,  but  the  way  that  Mr.  Chubb  proves 
them,  (p.  262,  261—263,  of  his  Tracts,)  viz.  that  God  must, 
necessarily,  perfectly  know,  what  is  most  worthy  and  valuable 
in  itself,  which,  in  the  nature  of  things,  is  best  and  fittest  to  be 
done.  And,  as  this  is  most  eligible  in  itself,  he,  being  omnis- 
cient, must  see  it  to  be  so ;  and  being  both  omniscient  and 
sel^ufficient,  cannot  have  any  temptation  to  reject  it;  and 
so  must  necessarily  will  that  which  is  best.  And  thus,  by 
this  necessity  of  the  determination  of  God^s  will  to  what 
is  good  and  best,  we  demonstrably  establish  God^s  moral  char- 
acter. 

Corel.  From  what  has  been  observed,  it  appears,  that  most 
of  the  arguments  from  scripture  which  Arminians  make  use 
fX  to  Support  their  scheme,  are  no  other  than  hedging  the  ques- 
tkm.  For  in  these  they  determine  in  the  first  place,  that  with- 
out such  a  freedom  of  will  as  they  hold,  men  cannot  be  proper 
moral  agents,  nor  the  subjects  of  command,  counsel,  persuasion, 
invitation,  promises,  threatenings,  expostulations,  rewards  and 
ponUmients ;  and  that  without  such  freedom  it  is  to  no  purpose 
for  men  to  take  any  care,  or  use  any  diligence,  endeavours  or 
means,  in  order  to  their  avoiding  sin,  or  becoming  holy,  escap* 
log  panishmenty or  obtaining  happiness:  and  having  supposed 
these  thinss,  which  are  grand  things  in  question  in  the  debate, 
then  they  heap  up  scriptures,  containing  commands,  counsels, 
calls,  warnings,  persuasions,  expostulations,  promises  and  threat- 
enings ;  as  doubtless  they  may  find  enough  such ;  (the  bible 
being  confessedly  full  of  them,  from  the  beginning,  to  the  end) 
and  then  they  glory,  how  full  the  scripture  is  on  their  side,  how 
many  more  texts  there  are  that  evidently  favour  their  scheme, 
than  such  as  seem  to  favour  the  contrary.  But  let  them  first 
make  manifest  the  things  in  question,  which  they  suppose  and 
take  for  granted,  and  shew  them  to  be  consistent  with  them- 
selves ;  and  produce  clear  evidence  of  their  truth ;  and  they 
have  gained  their  point,  as  all  will  confess,  without  bringing  one 
scripture.  For  none  denies,  that  there  are  commands,  counsels, 
promises,  threatenings,  &c.  in  the  bible.  But  unless  they  do 
these  things,  their  multiplying  such  texts  of  scripture  is  insigni- 
ficant and  vain. 

It  may  further  be  observed,  that  such  scriptures  as  they 
bring,  are  really  against  them,  and  not  for  them.  As  it  has 
been  demonstrated,  that  it  is  their  scheme,  and  not  ours,  is  in- 
consistent with  the  use  of  motives  and  persuasives,  or  any  moral 
means  whatsoever,  to  induce  men  to  the  practice  of  virtue,  or 
abstaining  from  wickedness.  Their  principles,  and  not  ours, 
are  repugnant  to  moral  agency,  and  inconsistent  with  moral 
government,  with  law  or  precept,  with  the  nature  of  virtue  or 
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vicef  reward  or  punishment,  and  with  every  thins  whatsoever 
of  a  moral  nature,  either  on  the  part  of  the  morsu  governor,  or 
in  the  state,  actions  or  conduct  of  the  subject. 


SECT.  XII. 

Of  a  supposed  Tendency  of  these  Principles  to  Atheutm  and 

Licentiousness. 

If  any  object  against  what  has  been  maintained,  that  it 
tends  to  Atheism  ;  I  know  not  on  what  grounds  such  an  ob- 
jection can  be  raised,  unless  it  be,  that  some  Atheists  have 
held  a  doctrine  of  necessity  which  they  suppose  to  be  like  this. 
But  if  it  be  so,  I  am  persuaded  the  Anmnictns  would  not  lock 
upon  it  just  that  their  notion  of  freedom  and  contingence 
should  be  charged  with  a  tendency  to  all  the  errors  that  ever 
any  embraced,  who  have  held  such  opinions.  The  Stoidi 
philosophers,  whom  the  Calvinists  are  charged  with  agreeing 
with,  were  no  Atheists,  but  the  greatest  Theists,  and  nearest 
akin  to  Christians  in  their  opinions  concerning  the  unity  and 
the  perfections  of  the  Godhead,  of  all  the  heathen  philoso- 
phers. And  Epicurus^  that  chief  father  of  Atheism,  maintain- 
ed no  such  doctrine  of  necessity,  but  was  the  greatest  main- 
tainer  of  contingence. 

The  doctrine  of  necessity,  which  supposes  a  necessary  con- 
nection of  all  events,  on  some  antecedent  ground  and  reason 
of  their  existence,  is  the  only  medium  we  have  to  prove  the 
being  of  God.  And  the  contrary  doctrine  of  contingence, 
even  as  maintained  by  Arminians  (which  certainly  implies  or 
infers,  that  events  may  come  into  existence,  or  begin  to  be, 
without  dependence  on  any  thing  foregoing,  as  their  cause, 
ground  or  reason)  takes  away  all  proof  of  the  being  of  God; 
which  proof  is  summarily  expressed  by  the  apostle,  in  Rom.  i. 
20.  And  this  is  a  tendency  to  Atheism  with  a  witness^  So  that, 
indeed,  it  is  the  doctrine  of  Arminians^  and  not  of  the  Calvin' 
istSy  that  is  justly  charged  with  a  tendency  to  Atheism ;  it  being 
buiit  on  a  foundation  that  is  the  utter  subversion  of  every  de- 
monstrative argument  for  the  proof  of  a  Deity  ;  as  has  been 
shewn.  Part  II.  Sect.  III. 

And  whereas  it  has  often  been  said,  that  the  Ccdvinistk 
doctrine  of  necessity  saps  the  foundations  of  all  religion  and 
virtue,  and  tends  to  the  greatest  licentiousness  of  practice : 
this  objection  is  built  on  the  pretence,  that  our  doctrine  ren- 
ders vain  all  means  and  endeavours,  in  order  to  be  virtuous 
and  religious.  Which  pretence  has  been  already  particularly 
considered  in  the  fifth  Section  of  this  Part ;  where  it  hats  been 
demonstrated,  that  this  doctrine  has  no  such  tendencv;  hot 
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that  such  a  tendency  is  truly  to  be  charged  on  the  contrary 
doctrine :  inasmuch  as  the  notion  of  contingence  which  their 
doctrine  impUes  in  its  certain  consequences,  orerthrows  all 
connection  in  every  degree,  between  endeavour  and  event, 
means  and  end. 

And  besides,  if  many  other  things,  which  have  been  ob- 
served to  belong  to  the  Arminian  doctrine,  or  to  be  plain  con- 
sequences of  it,  be  considered,  there  will  appear  just  reason 
to  suppose,  that  it  is  that  which  must  rather  tend  to  licentious- 
ness. Their  doctrine  excuses  all  evil  inclinations,  which  men 
find  to  be  natural ;  because,  in  such  inclinations,  they  are  not 
selMetermined,  as  such  inclinations  are  not  owing  to  any 
choice  or  determination  of  their  own  wills.  Which  leads  men 
wiiolly  to  justify  themselves  in  all  their  wicked  actions,  so  far  as 
natural  inclination  has  had  a  hand  in  determining  their  wills  to 
the  commission  of  them.  Yea,  these  notions,  which  suppose 
moral  necessity  and  inability  to  be  inconsistent  with  blame  or 
moral  obligation,  will  directly  lead  men  to  justify  the  vilest  acts 
and  practices,  from  the  strength  of  their  wicked  inclinations 
of  all  sorts ;  strong  inclinations  inducing  a  moral  necessity ; 
Vea*  to  excuse  every  degree  of  evil  inclination,  so  far  as  this 
has  OTidently  prevailed,  and  been  the  thing  which  has  deter- 
mkied  their  wills :  because,  so  far  as  antecedent  inclination  de- 
termined the  will,  so  far  the  will  was  without  liberty  of  indif- 
ference and  self-determination.  Which,  at  last,  will  come  to 
this,  that  men  will  justify  themselves  in  all  the  wickedness  they 
commit  It  has  been  observed  already,  that  this  scheme  of 
things  exceedingly  diminishes  the  guilt  of  sin,  and  the  diffe- 
rence between  the  greatest  and  smallest  offences  ;*  and  if  it 
be  pursued  in  its  real  consequences,  it  leaves  room  for  no  such 
thing  as  either  virtue  or  vice,  blame  or  praise,  in  the  world. 
tAn3  again,  how  naturally  does  this  notion  of  the  sovereign 
self-determining  power  of  the  will,  in  all  things  virtuous  or  vi- 
cious, and  whatsoever  deserves  either  reward  or  punishment, 
tend  to  encourage  men  to  put  off  the  work  of  religion  and  vir- 
tue, and  turning  from  sin  to  God  ;  since  they  have  a  sovereign 
power  to  determine  themselves,  just  when  they  please ;  or  if  not, 
they  are  wholly  excusable  in  going  on  in  sin,  because  of  tlieir 
inability  to  do  any  other. 

If  it  should  be  said,  that  the  tendency  of  this  doctrine  of 
necessity  to  licentiousness  appears,  by  the  improvement  many 
at  this  day  actually  make  of  it,  to  justify  themselves  in  their 
dissolute  courses ;  1  will  not  deny  that  some  men  do  unrea- 
sonably abuse  this  doctrine,  as  they  do  many  other  things 

♦  Part  III.  Sect.  VI. 
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which  are  true  and  excellent  in  their  own  nature ;  but  I  deny, 
that  this  proves  the  doctrine  itself  has  any  tendency  to  licen- 
tiousness. I  think  the  tendency  of  doctrines,  by  what  now 
appears  in  the  world,  and  in  our  nation  in  particular,  may  much 
more  justly  be  argued  from  the  general  effect  which  has  been 
seen  to  attend  the  prevailing  of  the  principles  of  Armmians^ 
and  the  contrary  principles ;  as  both  have  had  their  turn  of 
general  prevalence  in  our  nation.  If  it  be  indeed,  as  is  pre- 
tended, that  Calvinistic  doctrines  undermine  the  very  founda- 
tion of  all  religion  and  morality,  and  enervate  and  disannul  all 
rational  motives  to  holy  and  virtuous  practice ;  and  that  the 
contrary  doctrines  give  the  inducements  to  virtue  and  ffoodness 
theur  proper  force,  and  exhibit  religion  in  a  rational  li^t,  tend- 
ing to  recommend  it  to  the  reason  of  mankind,  and  enforce  it 
in  a  manner  that  is  agreeable  to  their  natural  notions  of  things: 
I  say,  if  it  be  thus,  it  is  remarkable,  that  virtue  and  religioos 
practice  should  prevail  most,  when  the  former  doctrines,  so  in- 
consistent with  it,  prevailed  almost  universally :  and  that  ever 
since  the  latter  doctrines,  so  happily  agreeing  with  it,  and  of 
so  proper  and  excellent  a  tendency  to  promote  it,  have  be^i 
gradually  prevailing,  vice,  profaneness,  luxury  and  wickedness 
of  all  sorts,  and  contempt  of  all  religion,  and  of  every  kind  of 
seriousness  and  strictness  of  conversation,  should  propoitiona- 
bly  prevail ;  and  that  these  things  thould  thus  accompany  one 
another,  and  rise  and  prevail  one  with  another,  now  for  a  whole 
age  together !  It  is  remarkable,  that  this  happy  remedy  (dis- 
covered by  the  free  enquiries,  and  superior  sense  and  wbaom 
of  this  age)  against  the  pernicious  eiTects  of  Calvinism^  so  in- 
consistent with  religion,  and  tending  so  much  to  banish  all 
virtue  from  the  earth,  should,  on  so  long  a  trial,  be  attended 
with  no  good  effect ;  but  that  the  consequence  should  be  the 
reverse  of  amendment;  that  in  proportion  as  the  remedy 
takes  place,  and  is  thoroughly  applied,  so  the  disease  should 
prevail ;  and  the  veiy  same  dismal  effect  take  place,  to  the 
highest  degree,  which  Ccdvinistic  doctrines  are  supposed  to 
have  so  great  a  tendency  to  ;  even  the  banishing  or  religion 
and  virtue,  and  the  prevailing  of  unbounded  licentiousness  rf 
manners !  If  these  things  are  truly  so,  they  are  very  remaika* 
ble,  and  matter  of  very  curious  speculation. 
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SECT.  XIII. 

Concerning  thai  Oljection  against  the  Reasonings  by  which  the 
Cahinistic  doctrine  is  supposed^  that  it  is  metcphysiccd  and 
abstruse. 

It  has  often  been  objected  against  the  defenders  of  CaU 
tinistie  principles,  that  in  their  reasonings  they  run  into  nice 
scholastic  distinctions,  and  abstruse  metaphysical  subtilties, 
and  set  these  in  opposition  to  common  sense.  And  it  is  pos- 
sible^  that  after  the  former  manner,  it  may  be  alledged  against 
the  Reasoning  by  which  I  have  endeavoured  to  confute  the 
Arwnnian  scheme  of  liberty  and  moral  agency,  that  it  is  very 
abstracted  and  metaphysical.  Concerning  this,  I  would  observe 
the  fidlowing  things : 

1.  If  that  be  made  an  objection  against  the  foregoing  rea« 
soniiig,  that  it  is  metaphysical^  or  may  properly  be  reduced 
to  the  science  of  metaphysics^  it  is  a  very  impertinent  objec* 
tioii ;  whether  it  be  so  or  no,  is  not  worthy  of  any  dispute  or 
eontroversv.  If  the  reasoning  be  good,  it  is  as  frivolous  to 
enquire  what  science  it  is  properly  reduced  to,  as  what  Ian- 
ffuage  it  is  deUvered  in  :  and  for  a  man  to  go  about  to  conftite 
die  arguments  of  his  opponent,  by  telUng  him,  his  ar^ments 
are  metaphysical^  would  be  as  weak  as  to  tell  him,  his  argu- 
ments could  not  be  substantial,  because  they  were  written 
in  French  or  Latin.  The  question  is  not,  whetner  what  is  said 
be  metaphysics,  physics,  logic,  or  mathematics,  Latin^  French^ 
EngUsh^  or  Mohawk  ?  But  whether  the  Reasoning  be  good, 
and  the  arguments  truly  conclusive  ?  The  foregoing  arg^uments 
are  no  more  metaphysical,  than  those  which  we  use  against  the 
Papists,  to  disprove  their  doctrine  of  transubstantiation  ;  alledg- 
ing  it  is  inconsistent  with  the  notion  of  corporeal  identity,  that 
it  should  be  in  ten  thousand  places  at  the  same  time.  It  is  by 
metaphysical  argumente  only  we  are  able  to  prove,  that  the  ra- 
tional 4oul  is  not  corporeal,  that  lead  or  sand  cannot  think ;  that 
thoughts  are  not  square  or  round,  or  do  not  weigh  a  pound. 
The  arguments  by  which  we  prove  the  being  of  God,  if  handled 
closely  and  distinctly,  so  as  to  shew  their  clear  and  demonstra- 
tive evidence,  must  be  metaphysically  treated.  It  is  by  meta- 
physics only  that  we  can  demonstrate,  that  God  is  not  limited 
to  a  place,  or  is  not  mutable  ;  that  he  is  not  ignorant,  or  forget- 
ful ;  that  it  is  impossible  for  him  to  lie,  or  be  unjust ;  and  that 
there  is  one  God  only,  and  not  hundreds  or  thousands.  And, 
indeed,  we  have  no  strict  demonstration  of  any  thing,  ex- 
cepting mathematical  truths,  but  by  metaphysics.  We  can 
have  jio  proof  that  is  properly   demonstrative  of  any   one 
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proposition,  relating  to  the  being  and  nature  of  God,  his  crea- 
tion of  the  world,  the  dependence  of  all  things  on  him,  the 
nature  of  bodies  or  spirits,  the  nature  of  our  own  souls,  or 
any  of  the  great  truths  of  morality  and  natural  religion,  but 
what  is  metaphysical.  1  am  willing  my  arguments  should  be 
brought  to  the  test  of  the  strictest  and  justest  reason,  and 
that  a  clear,  distinct,  and  determinate  meaning  of  the  terms 
I  use,  should  be  insisted  on  ;  but  let  not  the  whole  be  re- 
jected, as  if  all  were  confuted,  by  fixing  on  it  the  epithet  me- 
taphysicah 

II.  If  the  reasoning  which  has  been  made  use  of^  be  in 
some  sense  metaphysical,  it  will  not  follow  that  therefore  it 
must  need  be  abstruse,  unintelligible,  and  akin  to  the  jargon 
of  the  schools.  I  humbly  conceive  the  foregoing  reasoning, 
at  least  to  those  things  which  are  most  material  belonging  to 
it,  depends  on  no  abstruse  definitions,  or  distinctions,  or  terms 
without  a  meaning,  or  of  very  ambiguous  and  undetermined 
signification,  or  any  points  of  such  abstraction  and  subtilty,  as 
tends  to  involve  the  attentive  understanding  in  cloudb  and 
darkness.  There  is  no  hi^h  degree  of  refinement  and  ab- 
struse speculation  in  determming  that  a  thing  is  not  before  it  is, 
and  so  cannot  be  the  cause  of  itself;  or  that  the  first  act 
of  free  choice,  has  not  another  act  of  fi'ee  choice  going  be- 
fore that  to  excite  or  direct  it ;  or  in  determining  that  no 
choice  is  made  while  the  mind  reniains  in  a  state  oi  absolute 
indifference  ;  that  preference  and  equilibrium  never  co-exist ; 
and  that  therefore  no  choice  is  made  in  a  state  of  liberty,  con- 
sisting in  indiflTerencc :  and  that  so  far  as  the  will  is  deter- 
mined by  motives,  exhibiting  and  operating  previous  to  the 
act  of  the  will,  so  far  it  is  not  determined  by  the  act  of  the 
will  itself;  that  nothing  can  begin  to  be,  which  before  was  not, 
without  a  cause,  or  some  antecedent  ground  or  reason,  why 
it  then  begins  to  be  ;  that  effecls  depend  on  their  causes,  and 
are  connected  with  ihem  ;  that  virtue  is  not  the  worse,  nor 
sm  the  better,  for  the  strength  of  inclination,  with  which  it  is 
practised,  and  the  difficulty  which  thence  arises  of  doing  other- 
wise ;  that  when  it  is  already  infallibly  known  that  the  thing 
will  be,  it  is  not  contingent  whether  it  will  ever  be  or  no  ;  or 
that  it  can  be  truly  said,  notwithstanding,  that  it  is  not  neces- 
sary it  should  be,  but  it  either  may  be,  or  may  not  be.  And  the 
like  might  be  observed  of  many  other  things  which  belong  to 
the  foregoing  reasoning. 

If  any  shall  still  stand  to  it,  that  the  foregoing  reasoning 
is  nothing  but  mere  metaphysical  sophistry :  and  that  it  must 
be  so,  that  the  seeming  force  of  the  arguments  all  depends 
on  some  fallacy,  and  while  that  is  hid  in  the  obscurity,  which 
always  attends  a  great  degree  of  metaphysical  abstraction  and 
refinement ;  and  shall  be  ready  to  say,  "  Here  is  indeed  some- 
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thing  tends  to  confound  the  mind,  but  not  to  satisfy  it :  for 
who  can  ever  be  truly  satisfied  in  it,  that  men  are  fitly  blamed 
or  commended,  punished  or  rewarded  for  those  volitions 
which  are  not  firom  themselves,  and  of  whose  existence  they 
are  not  the  causes.  Men  may  refine,  as  much  as  they  please, 
and  advance  the  abstract  notions,  and  make  out  a  thousand 
seeming  contradiction^i,  to  puzzle  our  understandings ;  yet 
there  can  be  no  satisfaction  in  such  doctrine  as  this  :  the  na* 
tural  sense  of  the  mind  of  man  will  always  resist  it.^  1  hum- 
bly conceive,  that  such  an  objector,  if  he  has  capacity,  and 
humility,  and  calmness  of  s)>u'it  suflicient,  impartially  and 
thoroughly  to  examine  himself,  will  find  that  he  knows  not 
really  what  he  would  be  at;  and  indeed,  his  difiiculty  is  no« 
thing  but  a  mere  prejudice,  from  an  inadvertent  customary 

*  A  certain  noted  author  of  the  present  age  says,  the  arguments  for  neeml' 
te  are  nothing  but  quibbUng,  or  logomachy y  using  words  vnlfwU  a  meanuu^f  or  begging 
&e  quesiion, — I  do  not  know  what  kind  of  necessity  any  authors  to  whom  he  may 
have  reference,  are-advocates  for ;  or  whether  they  have  managed  their  arguments 
well  or  ill.  As  to  the  arguments  I  have  made  use  o^  if  they  are  quibbles  they  may 
he  shewn  to  be  so :  such  knots  are  capable  of  being  untied,  and  the  trick  and 
cheat  may  be  detected  and  plainly  laid  open.  If  this  be  fiurly  done,  with  respect 
to  the  grounds  and  reasons  I  have  rehed  upon,  I  shall  have  just  occasion,  for  the 
fiatore,  to  be  silent,  if  not  to  be  ashamed  of  my  arffumentations.  I  am  willing  my 
proofs  should  bo  thoroughly  examined ;  and  if  there  be  nothing  but  begging  the 
question^  or  mere  lo^omachyj  or  dispute  of  words,  let  it  be  made  manifest,  and 
•hewn  how  the  seeimng  strength  of  the  argument  depends  on  my  using  words  wiUi^ 
ottf  mnuanmg,  or  arises  from  the  fimbiguity  of  terms,  or  my  making  use  of  words 
in  an  indeterminate  and  unsteady  manner ;  and  that  the  wei^t  of  my  reasons 
rest  mainly  on  such  a  foundation :  and  then  I  shall  either  be  ready  to  retract  what 
I  have  urged,  and  thank  the  man  that  has  done  the  kind  part,  or  shall  be  justly  ex- 
posed for  my  obstinacy. 

The  same  author  is  abundant  in  appealing,  in  this  afllair,  from  what  he  calls 
logomachy  and  si^histryj  to  experienct, — A  person  can  experience  only  what  passes 
in  his  own  mind.  But  yet,  as  we  may  well  suppose,  that  all  men  have  the  same 
homan  faculties  ;  so  a  man  may  well  argue  from  his  own  experience  to  that  of 
others,  in  things  that  shew  the  nature  of  these  faculties,  and  the  manner  of  their 
operation.  But  then  one  has  as  good  a  right  to  alledce  his  experience  as  another. 
As  to  my  own  experience,  I  find,  that  in  innumerable  things  I  can  do  as  I  will ; 
that  the  motions  (»f  my  body,  in  many  respects,  instantaneously  follow  the  acts  of 
my  will  concerning  those  motions ;  and  tnat  my  will  has  some  command  of  my 
thoughts  ;  and  that  the  acts  of  iny  will  nre  my  own,  i.  e.  that  they  are  acts  of  my 
will,  the  voUtions  of  my  own  mind  j  or,  in  other  words*,  that  what  I  will,  1  will ; 
which,  1  presume,  is  the  sum  of  what  others  experience  in  this  afiair.  But  as  to 
finding,  by  experience,  that  my  will  is  originally  determined  by  itself ;  or  that,  my 
will  fSst  choosing  what  volition  there  shall  be,  the  chosen  volition  accordingly 
follows  ;  and  that  this  is  the  first  rise  of  the  determination  of  my  will  in  any  afiair ; 
or  that  any  volition  arises  in  my  mind  contingently ;  I  declare,  1  know  nothing  in 
myself,  by  experience,  of  this  nature  ,  and  nothing  that  ever  1  experienced,  carries 
the  least  appearance  or  shadow  of  any  such  thing,  or  gives  me  anymore  reason  to 
suppose  or  suspect  any  such  thing,  than  to  suppose  thai  my  volitions  existed  twen- 
ty years  before  they  existed.  It  is  true,  I  fina  myself  possessed  of  my  volitions 
before  I  can  see  the  effectual  power  of  any  cause  to  produce  them,  for  the  power 
and  efficacy  of  the  cause  is  not  seen  but  by  the  effect,  and  this,  for  ought  I  know, 
may  make  some  imagine  that  volition  has  no  cause,  or  that  it  produces  itself  But 
I  have  no  more  reason  from  hence  to  determine  any  such  thing,  than  I  have  to  de- 
termine that  I  gave  myself  my  own  being,  or  that  1  came  into  being  accidentally 
without  a  cause,  because  I  first  found  myself  possessed  of  being  before  I  had 
kpowledge  of  » cause  of  ray  being. 
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use  of  words,  in  a  meaning  that  is  not  clearly  understoody  nor 
carefully  reflected  upon.  Let  the  objector  reflect  again,  if  he 
has  candour  and  patience  enough,  and  does  not  scorn  to  be  at 
the  trouble  of  close  attention  in  the  afi*air. — He  would  have  a 
man^s  volition  be  from,  himself.  Let  it  be  from  kbnselfinotii 
primarily  and  orisinally  of  any  way  conceivable  ;  that  is,  from 
his  own  choice  ;  now  will  that  help  the  matter  as  to  his  being 
justly  blamed  or  praised,  unless  that  choice  itself  be  blame- 
worthy or  praiseworthy  ?  And  how  is  the  choice  itself  (an  ill 
choice,  for  instance)  blameworthy  according  to  these  princi- 
ples, unless  that  be  from  himself  too,  in  the  same  manner ; 
that  is,  from  his  own  choice  ?  But  the  original  and  first  de- 
termining choice  in  the  afiair  is  not  from  his  cnoice :  his  choice 
is  not  the  cause  of  it  And  if  it  be  from  himself  some  other 
way,  and  not  from  his  choice,  surely  that  will  not  help  the 
matter.  If  it  be  not  from  himself  of  choice,  then  it  is  not 
from  himself  voluntarily  :  and  if  so,  he  is  surely  no  more  to 
blame,  then  if  it  were  not  from  himself  at  all.  It  is  vanity  to 
pretend  it  is  a  sufllicient  answer  to  this  to. say,  that  it  is  nothing 
but  metaphysical  refinement  and  subtility,  and  so  attended 
with  obscurity  and  uncertainty. 

If  it  be  the  natural  sense  of  our  minds  that  what  is  blame- 
worthy in  a  man  must  be  frofti  himself,  then  it  doubtless  ia 
also,  that  it  must  be  from  something  bad  in  himself,  a  bad 
choice^  or  bad  disposition.  But  tlien  our  natural  sense  is,  that 
this  bad  choice  or  disposition  is  evil  in  itself  and  the  man 
blameworthy  for  it  on  its  men  account^  without  taking  into  our 
notion  of  its  blameworthiness,  another  bad  choice,  or  disposi- 
tion going  before  this,  from  whence  this  arises :  for  that  it  is 
ridiculous  absurdity,  running  us  into  an  immediate  contradic- 
tion, which  our  natural  sense  of  blameworthiness  has  nothing 
to  do  with,  and  never  comes  into  the  mind,  nor  is  supposed 
in  tlie  judgment  we  naturally  make  of  the  aflair.  As  was 
demonstrated  before,  natural  sense  does  not  place  the  moral 
evil  of  volitions  and  dispositions  in  the  cause  of  them,  but  the 
nature  of  them.  An  evil  thing  being  from  a  man,  or  from 
something  antecedent  in  him,  is  not  essential  to  the  original 
notion  we  have  of  blameworthiness :  but  it  is  its  being  the 
choice  of  the  heart ;  as  appears  by  this,  that  if  a  thing  be 
from  us,  and  not  from  our  choice,  it  has  not  the  nature  of 
blameworthiness  or  ill  desert,  according  to  our  natural  sense. — 
When  a  thing  is  from  a  man,  in  that  sense,  that  it  is  from  his 
will  or  choice,  he  is  to  blame  for  it,  because  his  will  is  in  rr: 
so  far  as  the  will  is  in  it^  blame  is  ///  if,  and  no  further.  Neither 
do  we  ffo  any  further  in  our  notion  of  blame  to  enquire  whether 
the  badf  will  be  from  a  bad  will :  there  is  no  consideration  of 
the  original  of  that  bad  will ;  because,  according  to  our  natu- 
ral apprehension,  blame  originally  consists  in  it.    Therefore  a 
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thing  being  from  a  man,  is  a  secondary  consideration  in  the 
notion  of  blame  or  ill  desert  Because  those  things,  in  our 
external  actions,  are  most  properly  said  to  be  from  us,  which 
are  from  our  choice ;  and  no  other  external  actions,  but  those 
Aat  are  from  us  in  this  sense,  have  the  nature  of  blame  ;  and 
they  indeed,  not  so  properly  because  they  are  from  us^  as  be- 
cause we  are  in  them^  i.  e.  our  wills  are  in  them ;  not  so  much 
because  they  are  from  some  property  of  ours,  as  because  they 
are  our  properties. 

However,  all  those  external  actions  being  truly /rom  us^ 
as  their  cause  ;  and  we  being  so  used,  in  ordinary  speech,  and 
in  the  common  affairs  of  life,  to  speak  of  men^s  actions  and 
conduct  which  we  see,  and  which  affect  human  society,  as  de- 
serving ill  or  well,  as  worthy  of  blame  or  praise ;  hence  it  is 
come  to  pass,  that  philosophers  have  incautiously  taken  all 
their  measures  of  good  and  evil,  praise  and  blame,  from  the 
dictates  of  common  sense,  above  these  ooert  acts  of  men ;  to 
the  ranning  of  every  thing  into  the  most  lamentable  and  dread- 
ful confusion.     And,  therefore,  1  observe, 

III.  It  is  so  far  from  being  true  (whatever  may  be  pre- 
tended) that  the  proof  of  the  doctrine  which  has  been  main- 
tained, depends  on  certain  abstruse,  unintelligible,  metaphysi- 
cal terms  and  notions  ;  and  that  the  Arminian  scheme,  without 
needing  such  clouds  and  darkness  for  its  defence,  is  supported 
by  the  plain  dictates  of  common  sense  ;  that  the  very  reverse 
is  most  certainly  true,  and  that  to  a  great  degree.  It  is  fact, 
that  they,  and  not  we,  have  confounded  thinss  with  meta- 
physical, unintelligible  notions  and  phrases,  and  have  drawn 
them  from  the  light  of  plain  truth  into  the  gross  darkness  of 
abstruse  metaphysical  propositions,  and  words  without  a 
meaning.  Their  pretended  demonstrations  depend  very  much 
on  such  unintelligible,  metaphysical  phrases,  as  self-determi" 
nation  and  sovereignty  of  the  will^  and  the  metaphysical  sense 
they  put  on  such  terms  as  necessity ^  contingency^  action^  agency^ 
&c.  quite  diverse  from  their  meaning  afs  used  in  common 
speech ;  and  which,  as  they  use  them,  are  without  any  con- 
sistent meaning,  or  any  manner  of  distinct  consistent  ideas ; 
as  &r  from  it  as  any  of  the  abstruse  terms  and  perplexed 
phrases  of  the  peripatetic  philosophers,  or  the  most  unintelli- 
gible jargon  of^  the  schools,  or  the  cant  of  the  wildest  fana- 
tics. Yea,  we  may  be  bold  to  say,  these  metaphysical  terms, 
on  which  they  build  so  much,  are  what  they  use  without  know- 
ing what  they  mean  themselves ;  they  are  pure  metaphysical 
sounds,  without  any  ideas  whatsoever  in  their  minds  to  answer 
them ;  inasmuch  as  it  has  been  demonstrated,  that  there  can- 
not be  any  notion  in  the  mind  consistent  with  these  expres- 
sions, as  they  pretend  to  explain  them  ;  because  their  ex- 
planations destroy  themselves.     No  such  notions  as  imply 
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self-contradiction^  and  self^abolition  and  thie  a  great  many 
ways,  can  subsist  in  the  mind  ;  as  there  can  be  no  idea  ot  a 
whole  which  b  less  than  any  of  its  parts,  or  of  solid  extensioo 
without  dimensions,  or  of  an  effect  which  is  before  its  cause. — 
Arminians  improve  these  terms,  as  terms  of  art,  and  in  their 
metaphysical  meaning,  ^to  advance  and  establish  those  things 
whicn  are  contrary  to  common  sense,  in  a  high  de^ee.  Thus, 
instead  of  the  plain  vulgar  notion  of  liberty,  which  all  man- 
kind, in  every  part  of  the  face  of  the  earth,  and  in  all  aees, 
have ;  consisting  in  opportunity  to  do  as  one  pleases ;  they 
have  introduced  a  new  strange  liberty,  consisting  in  indiffe- 
rence, contingence,  and  sel determination ;  by  which  ihev 
involve  themselves  and  others  in  great  obscurity,  and  mam- 
fold  gross  inconsistence.  So,  instead  of  placing  virtue  and 
vice,  as  common  sense  places  them  very  much,  m  fixed  bias 
and  inclination,  and  greater  virtue  and  vice  in  stronger  and^ 
more  established  incUnation ;  these,  through  their  refininfls 
and  abstruse  notions,  suppose  a  liberty  consistidg  in  indiffe- 
rence, to  be  essential  to  all  virtue  and  vice.  So  they  have 
reasoned  themselves,  not  by  metaphysical  distinctions,  but 
metaphysical  confusion,  into  many  principles  about  moral 
agency,  blame,  praise,  reward,  and  punishment,  which  are, 
as  has  been  shewn,  exceeding  contrary  to  the  common  sense 
of  mankind ;  and  perhaps  to  their  own  sense,  which  governs 
them  in  common  life. 


SECT.  XIV. 


The  Conclusion. 


Whether  the  things  which  have  been  alledged,  are  lia- 
ble to  any  tolerable  answer  in  the  way  of  calm,  intelligible 
and  strict  reasoning,  I  must  leave  others  to  judge :  but  1  aoi 
sensible  they  are  liable  to  one  sort  of  answer.  It  is  not  un- 
likely that  some,  who  value  themselves  on  the  supposed  ra- 
tional and  generous  principles  of  the  modern  fashionable  di- 
vinity, will  nave  their  indignation  and  disdain  raised  at  the 
sight  of  this  discourse,   and    on  perceiving  what  things  arc 

Eretended  to  be  proved  in  it.  And  if  they  think  it  worthy  of 
eing  read,  or  of  so  much  notice  as  to  say  much  about  it, 
they  may  probably  renew  the  usual  exclamations,  with  addi- 
tional vehemence  and  contempt,  about  the  fate  of  the  hecUhen^ 
HoBBEs^  Necessity y  and  making  men  m^^e  machines ;  accu- 
mulating the  terrible  epithets  of  fatal^  unfrustrable^  inevitable^ 
irresistible,  &c.  and  it  may  be,  with  addition  of  horrid  and 
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hUa^hemaus  ;  and  perhaps  much  skill  may  be  used  to  set  forth 
things  which  have  been  said,  in  colom^  which  shall  be  shock- 
ing to  the  imaginations,  and  moving  to  the  passions  of  those, 
who  have  either  too  little  capacity  or  too  much  confidence  of 
the  opinions  they  have  imbibed,  and  contempt  of  the  contra- 
ry, Co  try  the  matter  by  any  serious  and  circumspect  exami- 
nation.* Or  difficulties  may  be  stated  and  insisted  on,  which 
do  not  belong  to  the  controversy  ;  because^  let  them  be  mor^ 
or  less  real,  and  hard  to  be  resolved,  they  are  not  what  are 
owing  to  any  thing  distinguishing  of  this  scheme  fi'om  that 
of  the  Armvmms^  and  would  not  be  removed  nor  diminished 
by  renouncing  the  former,  and  adhering  to  the  latter.  Or  some 
particular  things  may  be  picked  out  which  they  may  think  will 
sound  harshest  in  the  ears  of  the  generality  ;  and  these  may 
be  glossed  and  descanted  on  with  tart  and  contemptuous  words ; 
and  firom  thence,  the  whole  discourse  may  be  treated  with  tri- 
umph  and  insult. 

It  is  easy  to  see  how  the  decision  of  most  of  the  points 
in  con^oversy  between  Ccdvinisis  and  Arminians^  depends 
on  the  determination  of  this  grand  article  concerning  the  Free* 
dam  of  the  WUl  requisiie  to  moral  agency ;  and  that  by  clear- 
ing and  establishing  the  Calvinistic  doctrine  in  this  point,  the 
chief  arguments  are  obviated  by  which  Armmian  doctrines 
in  general  are  supported,  and  the  contrary  doctrines  demon* 
stratively  confirmed.  Hereby  it  becomes  manifest,  that  God^s 
moral  government  over  mankind,  his  treating  them  as  moral 
agents,  making  them  the  objects  of  his  commands,  counsels, 
calls,  warnings,  expostulations,  promises,  threatenings,  rewards 
and  punishments,  is  not  inconsistent  with  a  determining  dispo- 
ud  of  all  events,  of  every  kind,  throughout  the  universe,  in 
hu  Providence;  either  by  positive  efficiency  or  permission. 
Indeed  such  an  universal  determining  Proviaence^  infers  some 
kind  of  necessity  of  all  events,  such  a  necessity  as  implies  an 
infallible  previous  fixedness  of  the  futurity  of  the  event: 
but  no  other  necessity  of  moral  events,  or  volitions  of  intelli- 
gent agents,  is  needful  in  order  to  this,  than  moral  necessity ; 

*  A  writer  of  the  present  ago,  whom  I  have  several  times  had  occamon  to 
mentkm,  epeaka  once  and  again  of  those  who  hold  the  doctrine  of  Jfeceasity  aa 
■carcely  worthy  of  the  name  of  phUosaphert.    I  do  not  know  whether  he  has  re- 
apeet  to  any  particular  notion  of  necessity  that  some  mav  have  maintained ;  and.  if 
■o,  what  doctrine  of  necessity  it  is  that  he  means.     Whether  I  am  worthy  of  the 
name  of  a  philosopher  or  not  would  be  a  question  litUe  to  the  present  purpoae. 
If  any,  and  ever  so  many,  should  deny  it,  I  should  not  think  it  worth  while  to  en- 
ter into  a  dispute  on  that  (question :  though,  at  the  same  time,  I  might  expect  some 
better  answer  ^ould  be  given  to  the  arguments  brouj^  for  the  truth  or  the  doe- 
trine  I  maintain  ;  and  I  might  further  reasonably  desire,  that  it  might  be  consider- 
ed whether  it  does  not  become  those  who  are  tndy  worthy  of  the  name  of  philoso- 
ptMars  to  be  sensible  that  there  is  a  difference  between  argument  and  eontonpC ;  yea, 
and  a  difference  between  the  contemptibleness  of  the  penon  that  argues  and  the 
inooaclaaiveness  of  the  argtrniemis  ho  oflers. 
VOL,  It.  H6 
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which  does  as  much  ascertain  the  futurity  of  the  event,  as  any 
other  necessity.  But,  as  has  been  demonstrated,  such  a  neces- 
sity is  not  at  all  repugnant  to  moral  agency,  and  a  reasonaUe 
use  of  commands,  calls,  rewards,  punishments,  &c*  Yea,  not 
only  are  objections  of  this  kind  against  the  doctrine  of  an  uni- 
versal determining  Providence,  removed  by  what  has  been  said, 
but  the  truth  of  such  a  doctrine  is  demonstrated..  As  it  has 
been  demonstrated,  that  the  futurity  of  all  future  events  is  es- 
tablished by  previous  necessity,  either  natural  or  moral  ;•  so  it 
is  manifest,  that  the  sovereign  Creator  and  Disposer  of  the 
world  has  ordered  this  necessity,  by  ordering  his  own  conduct, 
either  in  designedly  acting,  or  forbearing  to  act.  For,  as  the 
being  of  the  world  is  from  God,  so  the  circumstances  in  which 
it  had  its  being  at  first,  both  negative  and  positive,  must  be 
ordered  by  him,  in  one  of  these  ways ;  and  all  the  necessary 
consequences  of  these  circumstances,  must  be  ordered  by  him. 
And  God^s  active  and  positive  interpositions,  after  the  world 
was  created,  and  the  consequences  of  these  interpositions ; 
also  every  instance  of  his  forbearing  to  interpose,  and  the 
sure  consequences  of  this  forbearance,  must  all  be  determined 
according  to  his  pleasure.  And  therefore  every  event,  which 
is  the  consequence  of  any  thing  whatsoever,  or  that  is  connects 
ed  with  any  foregoing  thing  or  circumstances,  either  positive 
or  negative,  as  the  ground  or  reason  of  its  existence,  must  be 
ordered  of  God ;  either  by  a  designing  efficiency  and  interpo- 
sition, or  a  designed  forbearing  to  operate  or  interpose.  But, 
as  has  been  proved,  all  events  whatsoever  are  necessarily  con- 
nected with  something  foregoing,  either  positive  or  negative, 
which  is  the  ^ound  of  its  existence.  It  follows,  therefore,  that 
the  whole  series  of  events  is  thus  connected  with  something  in 
the  state  of  things  either  positive  or  negative,  which  is  origr- 
nal  in  the  series ;  u  6.  something  which  is  connected  with  no- 
thing preceding  that,  but  God's  own  immediate  conduct,  either 
his  acting  or  forbearing  to  act.  From  whence  it  follows,  that 
as  God  designedly  orders  his  own  conduct,  and  its  connected 
consequences,  it  must  necessarily  be,  that  he  designedly  orders 
all  things. 

The  things  which  have  been  said,  obviate  some  of  the 
chief  objections  of  Armimans  against  the  Calvinistic  doctrine 
of  the  total  depravity  and  corruption  of  man'^s  nature^  whereby 
his  heart  is  wholly  under  the  power  of  sin,  and  he  is  utterly  un- 
able, without  the  interposition  of  sovereign  grace,  savingly  to 
love  God,  believe  in  Christ,  or  do  any  thing  that  is  truly  good 
and  acceptable  in  God's  sight.  For  the  main  objection  against 
this  doctrine,  that  it  is  inconsistent  with  the  freedom  of  man's 
will,  consisting  in  indifference  and  self-determining  power ;  be^ 
cause  it  supposes  man  to  be  under  a  necessity  of  sinning,  and 
that  God  requires  things  of  hira,  in  order  to  his  avoiding  etec 
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nal  damnation,  which  he  is  unable  to  do ;  and  that  this  doctrine 
18  wholly  inconsistent  with  the  sincerity  of  counsels,  invitations, 
&C.  Now,  this  doctrine  supposes  no  other  necessity  of  sinning, 
4han  a  moral  necessity  ;  which,  as  has  been  shewn,  does  not  at 
all  excuse  sin ;  and  supposes  no  other  inability  to  obey  any  com- 
mand, or  perform  any  duty  even  the  most  spiritual  and  exalted, 
bat  a  moral  inability,  which,  as  has  been  proved,  does  not 
excuse  persons  in  the  non-performance  of  any  good  thing,  or 
make  them  not  to  be  the  proper  objects  of  commands,  coun- 
sels and  invitations.  And,  moreover,  it  has  been  shewn,  that 
there  is  not,  and  never  can  be,  either  in  existence,  or  so  much 
as  in  idea,  any  such  freedom  of  will,  consisting  in  indifference 
and  self-determination,  for  the  sake  of  which,  this  doctrine  of 
original  sin  is  cast  out ;  and  that  no  such  freedom  is  neces- 
sary, in  order  to  the  nature  of  sin,  and  a  just  desert  of  punish- 
ment. 

The  things,  which  have  been  observed,  do  also  take  off 
the  main  objections  of  Arminians  against  the  doctrine  of 
t^icacious  grace ;  and,  at  the  same  time,  prove  the  grace  of 
God  in  a  sinner ^s  conversion  (if  there  be  any  grace  or  divine 
influence  in  the  affair)  to  be  efficacious^  yea^  and  irresistible 
too,  if  by  irresistible  is  meant,  that  which  is  attended  with  a 
moral  necessity,  which  it  is  impossible  should  ever  be  vio- 
lated by  any  resistance.  Tlie  main  objection  of  Arminians 
against  this  doctrine  is,  that  it  is  inconsistent  with  their  self- 
determining  freedom  of  will;  and  that  it  is  repugnant  to  the 
nature  of  virtue,  that  it  should  be  wrought  in  the  heart  by  the 
determining  efficacy  and  power  of  another,  instead  of  its  be- 
ing owing  to  a  self-moving  power ;  that,  in  that  case,  the  good 
which  is  wrought,  would  not  be  our  virtue,  but  rather  God'*s 
virtue ;  because  not  the  person  in  whom  it  is  wrought  is-  the  de- 
termining author  of  it,  but  God  that  wrought  it  m  him.  But 
the  things  which  are  the  foundation  of  these  objections,  have 
been  considered  ;  and  it  has  been  demonstrated,  that  the  Uberty 
of  moral  agents  does  not  consist  in  self-determining  power ;  and 
that  there  is  no  need  of  any  such  liberty,  in  order  to  the  nature 
of  virtue ;  nor  does  it  at  all  hinder  but  that  the  state  or  act  of 
the  will  may  be  the  virtue  of  the  subject,  though  it  be  not  from 
self-determination,  but  the  determination  of  an  intrinsic  cause ; 
even  so  as  to  cause  the  event  to  be  morally  necessary  to  the 
subject  of  it. — And  as  it  has  been  proved,  that  nothing  in  the 
state  or  acts  of  the  will  of  man  is  contingent ;  but  that,  on  the 
contrary,  every  event  of  this  kind  is  necessary,  by  a  moral  ne- 
cessity ;  and  has  also  been  now  demonstrated,  that  the  doctrine 
of  an  universal  determining  providence,  follows  from  that  doc- 
trine of  necessity,  which  was  proved  before  :  and  so  that  God 
does  decisively  in  his  providence,  order  all  the  volitions  of  mo- 
ral agents,  either  by  positive  influence  or  permission :  and  it 
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being  allowed,  on  all  hands,  that  what  God  does  in  the  affair 
of  man^B  virtuous  volitions,  whether  it  be  more  or  less,  is  by 
som6  positive  influence,  and  not  by  mere  permission,  as  in  the 
affair  of  a  sinful  volition  :  if  we  put  these  things  together,  it  will 
follow,  that  God^s  assistance  or  influence  must  be  determining 
and  decisive,  or  must  be  attended  with  a  moral  necessity  of 
the  event ;  and  so  that  God  gives  virtue,  holiness  and  conversion 
to  sinners,  by  an  influence  which  determines  the  effect,  in  such 
a  manner,  that  the  effect  will  infallibly  follow  by  a  moral  neces- 
sity :  which  is  what  Calvinists  mean  by  efficacious  and  irresis- 
tible grace. 

The  things  which  have  been  said,  do  likewise  answer  the 
chief  objections  against  the  doctrine  of  God^s  universal  and 
absolute  decree^  and  afford  infallible  proof  of  this  doctrine ; 
and  of  the  doctrine  of  absolute^  eternal^  personal  election  in 
particular.  The  main  objections  against  these  doctrines  are, 
that  they  infer  a  necessity  of  the  volitions  of  moral  agents,  and 
of  the  future  moral  state  and  acts  of  men ;  and  so  are  not  con- 
sistent with  those  eternal  rewards  and  punishments,  which  are 
connected  with  conversion  and  impenitence :  nor  can  be  made 
to  agree  with  the  reasonableness  and  sincerity  of  the  precepts, 
calls,  counsels,  warnings  and  expostulations  of  the  word  of 
God ;  or  with  the  various  methods  and  means  of  grace,  which 
God  uses  with  sinners  to  bring  them  to  repentance ;  and  the 
whole  of  that  moral  government,  which  God  exercises  towards 
mankind :  and  that  they  infer  an  inconsistence  between  the 
secrti  and  revealed  will  of  God  ;  and  make  God  the  author  of 
sin.  But  all  these  things  have  been  obviated  in  the  preced- 
ing discourse.  And  the  certain  truth  of  these  doctrines,  con- 
cerning God^s  eternal  purposes,  will  follow  from  what  was  just 
now  observed  concerning  God's  universal  providence  ;  how  it 
infallibly  follows  from  what  has  been  proved,  that  God  orders 
all  events,  and  the  volitions  of  moral  agents  amongst  others, 
by  such  a  decisive  disposal,  that  the  events  are  infallibly  con- 
nected with  his  disposal.  For  if  God  disposes  all  events,  so 
that  the  infallible  existence  of  the  events  is  decided   by  his 

frovidence,  then,  doubtless,  he  thus  orders  and  decides  things 
nowingly,  and  on  design.  God  does  not  do  what  he  does,  nor 
order  what  he  orders,  accidentally  and  unawares ;  either  with- 
out  or  beside  his  intention.  And  if  there  be  a  foregoing  rfc- 
sign  of  doing  and  ordering  as  he  does,  this  is  the  same  with  a 
purpose  or  decree.  And  as  it  has  been  shewn,  that  nothing  is 
new  to  God,  in  any  respect,  but  all  things  are  perfectly  and 
equally  in  his  view  from  eternity ;  hence  it  will  follow,  that  his 
designs  or  purposes  are  not  things  formed  anew,  founded  on 
any  new  views  or  appearances,  but  are  all  eternal  purposes. 
And  as  it  has  been  now  shewn,  how  the  doctrine  of  determin- 
ing efficacious  grace  certainly  follows  from  things  proved  in 
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the  foregoing  discourse;  hence  will  necessarily  follow  the 
doctrine  of  particular^  eternal^  absolute  election.  For  if  men 
are  made  true  saints  no  otherwise  than  as  God  makes  them  so 
and  distinguishes  them  from  others,  by  his  efficacious  power 
and  influence,  that  decides  and  fixes  the  event ;  and  God  thus 
makes  some  saints,  and  not  others,  on  design  or  purpose,  and 
(as  has  been  now  observed)  no  designs  of  God  are  new ;  it 
follows,  that  God  thus  distmguished  from  others,  all  that  ever 
become  true  saints,  by  his  eternal  design  or  decree/  I  might 
also  shew,  how  God^s  certam  foreknowledge  must  suppose  an 
absolute  decree,  and  how  such  a  decree  can  be  proved  to  a 
demonstration  from  it:  but  that  this  discourse  may  not  be 
lengthened  out  too  much,  that  must  be  omitted  for  the  pre- 
sent* 

From  these  things  it  will  inevitably  follow,  that  however 
Christ  in  some  sense  may  be  said  to  die  for  all^  and  to  redeem, 
all  visible  Christians,  yea,  the  whole  world  by  his  death ;  yet 
there  must  be  something  particular  in  the  design  of  his  death, 
with  respect  to  such  as  he  intended  should  actually  be  saved 
thereby.  As  appears  by  what  has  been  now  shown,  God  has 
the  actual  salvation  or  redemption  of  a  certain  number  in  his 
proper  absolute  design,  and  of  a  certain  number  only ;  and 
therefore  such  a  design  only  can  be  prosecuted  in  any  thing 
God  does,  in  order  to  the  salvation  of  men.  God  pursues  a 
proper  design  of  the  salvation  of  the  elect  in  giving  Christ  to 
die,  and  prosecutes  such  a  design  with  respect  to  no  other, 
most  strictly  speaking ;  for  it  is  impossible  that  God  should 
prosecute  any  other  design  than  only  such  as  he  has  :  he  cer- 
tainly does  not,  in  the  highest  propriety  and  strictness  of 
speech,  pursue  a  design  that  he  has  not.  And  indeed,  suph  a 
particularity  and  limitation  of  redemption  will  as  infallibly  fol- 
low from  the  doctrine  of  God's  foreknowledge,  as  from  that  of 
the  decree.  For  it  is  impossible,  in  strictness  of  speech,  that 
God  should  prosecute  a  design,  or  aim  at  a  thing,  which  he  at 
the  same  time  most  perfectly  knows  will  not  be  accomplished, 
as  that  he  should  use  endeavours  for  that  which  is  beside  his 
decree.t 

♦  Certain  foreknowledge  does  imply  «ome  necessity.  But  our  author  is  not 
sufficiently  gaarded,  or  else  not  sutficieutly  explicit,  when  he  says,  that  foreknow- 
ledge must  suppose  an  absolute  decree.  For  certainty  or  hypothetical  necessity, 
may  arise  from  the  nature  of  thini;s,  and  from  negative  c(u>ses,  as  well  as  from  a  de- 
cree. If,  indeed,  the  remark  be  limited  to  the  subject  immediately  preceding  it  is 
an  important  trutb. — W. 

t  The  terms  design  and  endeavours  are  not  sufficienUy  discriminatinsr.  It  is 
here  supposed  that  it  is  unworthy  of  God  to  use  endeavours  which  are  beside  his  dt' 
erfe,  or  to  prosecute  a  design  which  he  knows  will  not  be  accomplished.  Is  it  nbt 
a  matter  of  plain  (act  that  he  usee  endeancws  which  are  beside  his  decree,  and 
proMcutes  a  duign  which  he  knows  will  not  be  accomplished,  through  the  whole 
lystem  of  legislation  and  government  ?  Is  it  not  the  very  des^  of  legislation  and 
gOTenunent  to  prevent  crimes  as  well  as  to  punish  them,  and  to  fromote  obedience 
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By  the  thin^  which  have  been  proved^  are  obviated  some 
of  the  main  objections  against  the  doctrine  of  the  infallible 
and  necessary  perseverance  of  saints,  and  some  of  the  main 
foundations  of  this  doctrine  are  established.  The  main  pre* 
judices  of  Arminians  against  this  doctrine  seem  to  be  these ; 
they  suppose  such  a  necessary  infallible  perseverance  to  be 
repugnant  to  the  freedom  of  the  will ;  that  it  must  be  owing 
to  man^s  own  self-determining  power  he  Jirst  becomes  virtuous 
and  holy  :  and  so,  in  like  manner,  it  must  be  left  a  thing  con- 
tingent, to  be  determined  by  the  same  freedom  of  will,  whether 
he  will  persevere  in  virtue  and  holiness ;  and  that  otherwise 
his  continuing  stedfast  in  faith  and  obedience  would  not  be 
his  virtue,  or  at  all  praiseworthy  and  rewardable ;  nor  could 
his  perseverance  be  properly  the  matter  of  divine  commands, 
counsels  and  promises,  nor  his  apostacy  be  properly  threaten* 
ed,  and  men  warned  against  it.  Whereas,  we  find  all  these 
things  in  scripture :  there  we  find  stedfastness  and  persever- 
ance in  true  Christianity,  represented  as  the  virtue^  of  the 
saints,  spoken  of  as  praiseworthy  in  them,  and  glorious  rewards 
promised  to  it ;  and  also  find,  that  God  makes  it  the  subject 
of  his  commands,  counsels  and  promises  ;  and  the  contrary,  of 
threatenings  and  warnings.  But  the  foundation  of  these  ob- 
jections has  been  removed,  by  shewing  that  moral  necessitj 
and  infallible  certainty  of  events  is  not  inconsistent  with  these 
things ;  and  that,  as  to  freedom  of  will  lying  in  the  power  of 
the  will  to  determine  itself,  there  neither  is  any  such  thing,  nor 
is  there  any  need  of  it,  in  order  to  virtue,  reward,  commands, 
counsels,  &c. 

And  as  the  doctrines  of  efHcacious  grace  and  absolute 
election  do  certainly  follow  from  the  things  proved  in  the  pre- 
ceding discourse  ;  so  some  of  the  main  foundations  of  the 
doctrine  of  perseverance  are  thereby  established.  If  the 
beginning  of  true  faith  and  holiness,  and  a  man  becoming  a 
true  saint  at  first,  does  not  depend  on  the  self  determining 
power  of  the  will,  but  on  the  determining  efficacious  grace  of 
God ;  it  may  well  be  argued,  that  it  is  also  with  respect  to 
men  being  continued  saints,  or  persevering  in  faith  and  holi- 
ness. The  conversion  of  a  sinner  being  not  owing  to  a  man's 
self-determination^  but  to  God's  determination,  and  eternal 
election,  which  is  absolute,  and  depending  on  the  sovereign 
Avill  of  God,  and  not  on  the  free  will  of  man ;  as  is  evident 
from  what  has  been  said  :  and  it  being  very  evident  from  the 

and  conformity  to  law  ?  Lefrislatwe  design,  therefore,  is  not  aecompHshed  in  the 
commission  of  crimes,  othor^i'ise  the  legislator,  as  such,  could  not  find  fault  for 
breach  of  law.  Our  Lord  used  etideavoura  with  the  inhabitants  of  Jerusalem,  &c. 
beside  iiis  decree,  yet  with  perfect  propriety.  If  we  keep  in  mind  that  the  divine 
will  subsists  under  two  relations,  according  to  the  two-fold  state  of  man,  who  is 
at  once  a  subject  of  decree  and  a  subject  of  government,  we  shall  see  the  propii« 
•ty  of  calling  it  decretive  and  recUfral, — ^W. 
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scriptures,  that  the  eternal  election  of  saints  to  faith  and  holi*' 
new,  is  also  an  election  of  them  to  eternal  salvation  :  hence 
their  appointment  to  salvation  nwist  also  be  absolute,  and  not 
dependii^  on  their  contingent,  self-determining  wilL  From  all 
which  it  follows,  that  it  is  absolutely  fixed  in  God's  decree,  that 
all  true  saints  shall  persevere  to  actual  eternal  salvation. 

But  I  must  leave  all  these  things  to  the  consideration  of  the 
impartial  reader ;  and  when  he  has  maturely  weighed  them,  I 
would  propose  it  to  his  consideration,  whether;  many  of  the  first 
reformers,  and  others  that  succeeded  them,  whom  God  in  their 
day  made  the  chief  pillars  of  his  church,  and  the  greatest  in- 
struments of  their  deliverance  fi-om  error  and  darkness,  and  of 
the  support  of  the  cause  of  piety  among  them,  have  not  been 
injured,  in  the  contempt  with  which  they  have  been  treated  by 
many  late  writers,  for  their  teaching  and  maintaining  such  doc- 
trioe»  as  are  commonly  called  Ccdvinistic.  Inde^,  some  of 
these  new  writers,at  the  same  time  that  they  have  represented  the 
doctrines  of  these  ancient  and  eminent  divines  as  in  the  highest 
degree  ridiculous,  and  contrary  to  common  sense,  in  an  osten- 
tation of  a  very  generous  charity,  have  allowed  that  they  were 
honest  well-meaning  men ;  yea,  it  may  be  some  of  them,  as 
though  it  were  in  great  condescension  and  compassion  to  them, 
tuiTe  allowed,  that  they  did  pretty  well  for  the  day  in  which  they 
lived,  and  considering  the  great  disadvantages  they  laboured 
under ;  when,  at  the  same  time,  their  manner  of  speaking  has 
naturally  and  plainly  suggested  to  the  minds  of  their  readers^ 
that  they  were  persons,  who — through  the  lowness  of  their  ge- 
nius, and  the  greatness  of  the  bigotry  with  which  their  minds 
were  shackled,  and  their  thoughts  confined,  living  in  the  gloomy 
caves  of  superstition — fondly  embraced,  and  demurely  and  zea- 
louslv  taught  the  most  absurd,  silly y  and  monstrous  opinions, 
worthy  of  the  greatest  contempt  of  gentlemen  possessed  of 
that  noble  and  generous  fi'eedom  of  thought,  which  happilv 
prevails  in  this  age  of  light  and  enquiry.  W  hen,  indeed,  such 
is  the  case  that  we  might,  if  so  disposed,  speak  as  big  words  as 
they,  and  on  far  better  grounds.  And  really  all  i\\e  Arminians 
on  earth  might  be  challenged  without  arrogance  or  vanity,  to 
make  these  principles  of  theirs,  wherein  they  mainly  differ  from 
their  fathers,  whom  they  so  much  despise,  consistent  with  com- 
mon sense ;  yea,  and  perhaps  to  produce  any  doctrine  ever  em- 
braced by  the  blindest  bigot  of  the  church  of  Rome^  or  the 
most  ignorant  Mussulman^  or  extravagant  enthusiast,  that 
might  be  reduced  to  more  demonstrable  inconsistencies,  and 
repugnancies  to  common  sense,  and  to  themselves ;  though* 
their  inconsistencies  indeed  may  not  lie  so  deep,  or  be  so  artfully 
veiled  by  a  deceitful  ambiguity  of  words,  and  an  indeterminate 
signification  of  phrases.  I  will  not  deny,  that  these  gentle- 
men, many  of  them,  are   men  of  great  abilities,  and  have 
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been  helped  to  higher  attainments  in  philosophy,  than  those 
ancient  divines,  and  have  done  great  service  to  the  Church  of 
God  in  some  respects :  but  I  humbly  conceive,  that  their  differ- 
ing from  their  fathers,  with  such  magisterial  assurance,  in  these 
points  in  divinity,  must  be  owing  to  some  other  cause  than  su- 
perior wisdom. 

It  may  also  be  wortliy  of  consideration,  whether  the  great 
alteration  which  has  been  made  m  the  state  of  things  in  our  na- 
tion, and  so^ne  other  parts  of  the  Protestant  world,  in  this  and 
the  past  age, by  exploding  so  generally  Calvinistic  docix'inea — an 
alteration  so  often  spoken  of  as  uorthy  to  be  greatly  rejoiced 
in  by  the  friends  of  truth,  learning,  and  virtue,  as  an  instance  of 
the  great  increase  of  light  in  the  Christian  Church— be  indeed 
a  happy  change,  owing  to  any  such  cause  as  an  increase  of  true 
knowledge  and  understanding  in  the  things  of  religion ;  or 
whether  there  is  not  reason  to  fear,  that  it  may  be  owing  to  some 
worse  cause. 

And  I  desire  it  may  be  considered,  whether  the  boldnen 
of  some  writers  may  not  deserve  to  be  reflected  on,  who  have 
not  scrupled  to  say,  that  if  these  and  those  things  are  true 
(which  yet  appear  to  be  the  demonstrable  dictates  of  reasoDr 
as  well  as  the  certain  dictates  of  the  mouth  of  the  Most  High) 
then  God  is  unjust,  and  cruel,  and  ffuilty  of  manifest  deceit 
and  double  dealing,  and  the  like.  Yea,  some  have  gone  so 
far  as  confidently  to  assert,  that  if  any  book  which  pretends- 
to  be  Scripture,  teaches  such  doctrines,  that  alone  is  sufficient 
warrant  for  mankind  to  reject  it,  as  what  cannot  be  the  word  of 
God.  Some,  who  have  not  gone  so  iar,  have  said,  that  if  the 
Scripture  seems  to  teach  any  such  doctrines,  so  contrary  to 
reason,  we  are  obliged  to  find  out  some  other  interpretation 
of  those  texts,  where  such  doctrines  seem  to  be  exhibited. 
Others  express  themselves  yet  more  modestly :  they  express 
a  tenderness  and  religious  fear,  lest  they  should  receive  and 
teach  any  thing  that  should  seem  to  reflect  on  God^s  moral 
character,  or  be  a  disparagement  to  his  methods  of  administra- 
tion, in  his  moral  government ;  and  therefore  express  them- 
selve  as  not  daring  to  embrace  some  doctrines,  though  they 
seem  to  be  delivered  in  Scripture,  according  to  the  more 
obvious  and  natural  construction  of  the  words.  But  indeed  it 
would  shew  a  truer  mod<*sty  and  humility,  if  they  would  more 
entirely  rely  on  God's  wisdom  and  discernment,  who  knows 
infinitely  better  than  we  what  is  agreeable  to  his  own  perfec- 
tions, and  never  intended  to  leave  these  matters  to  the  decision 
of  the  wisdom  and  discernment  of  men  ;  but  by  his  own  unerr- 
ing instruction,  to  determine  for  us  what  the  truth  is  ;  knowing 
how  little  our  judgment  is  to  be  depended  on,  and  how  ex- 
tremely prone  vain  and  blind  men  are  to  err  in  such  matters. 


Sect.  xiv.  The  Conclusion.  2S1) 

The  truth  of  the  case  is,  that  if  the  Scripture  plainly 
taught  the  opposite  doctrines  to  those  that  are  so  much  stum- 
bled at,  viz.  the  Armiman  doctrine  of  free  will,  and  others  de- 
pending thereon,  it  would  be  the  greatest  of  a.11  difficulties 
that  attend  the  Scriptures,  incomparably  greater  than  its  con- 
taining any,  even  the  most  mysterious  of  those  doctrines  of  the 
first  reformers,  which  our  late  freethinkers  have  so  superciliously 
exploded.  Indeed,  it  is  a  glorious  argument  of  the  divinity  of 
the  holy  Scriptures,  that  they  teach  such  doctrines,  which  in  one 
age  and  another,  through  the  blindness  of  men^s  minds,  and 
strong  prejudices  of  their  hearts  are  rejected,  as  most  absurd  and 
unreaioaable,  by  the  wise  and  great  men  of  the  world ;  which 
yet,  when  they  are  most  carefully  and  strictly  examined,  appear 
to  be  ejuictly  agreeable  to  the  most  demonstrable,  certain,  and 
natmal  dictates  of  reason.  By  such  things  it  appears,  that 
^  the  foolishness  of  God  is  wiser  than  men/'  (1 .  Cor.  i.  19,  *20.) 
^  For  it  is  written,  I  will  destroy  the  wisdom  of  the  wise ;  I  will 
bring  to  nothing  the  understanding  of  the  prudent.  Where  is 
the  wise !  Where  is  the  scribe !  Where  is  the  disputer  of  this 
worid  I  *  Hath  not  God  made  foolish  the  wisdom  of  this  world  ? 
And  as  it  was  in  time  past,  so  probably  it  will  be  in  time  to  come, 
as  it  if  dso  written,  (ver.  27 — 29.)  ^^  But  God  hath  chosen  the 
foolUi  things  of  the  world,  to  confound  the  wise ;  and  God 
hath  chosen  the  weak  things  of  the  world,  to  confound  the 
thingf  that  are  mighty:  and  base  things  of  the  world,  and 
things  which  are  despised,  hath  God  chosen :  yea,  and  things 
which  are  not,  to  bring  to  nought  things  that  are ;  that  no  flesh 
should  glory  in  his  presence.'^    Amen. 
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APPENDIX. 


SECT.  XV. 

Containing  Remarks  on  "  Essays  on  tlic  Principles  of  Morali- 
ty and  Natural  Religion^'^  in  a  letter  to  a  Minister  of  the 
Church  of  Scotland,* 

KEY.  8IR, 

The  iutimations  you  have  given  me  of  the  use  which  hai> 
by  some  been  made  of  what  I  have  written  on  the^  Freedom 
of  the  WiU^  &c.  to  vindicate  what  is  said  on  the  subject  of  lib- 
erty and  necessity,  by  the  Author  of  "  Essays  on  the  Prv(uiples 
of  Morality  and  Natural  Religion^'*'  has  occasioned  my  read- 
ing this  Author^s  Essay  on  that  subject  with  particular  care  and 
attention.  And  I  thmk  it  must  be  evident  to  every  one,  that 
has  read  both  his  Essay  and  my  Enquiry ^  that  our  schemes  are 
exceedingly  different  from  each  other.  The  wide  difference 
appears  particularly  in  the  following  things. 

This  author  supposes,  that  such  a  necessity  takes  place 
with  respect  to  all  men^s  actions  as  is  inconsistent  with  liberty,) 
and  plamly  denies  that  men  have  any  liberty  in  acting.  Thus 
(p.  lo8.)  after  he  had  been  speaking  of  the  necessity  of  our 
determinations,  as  connected  with  motives,  he  concludes  with 
saying,  "In  short,  if  motives  are  not  under  our  power  or  direc- 
tion, which  is  confessedly  the  fact,  we  can  at  bottom  have  no 
LIBERTY."  Whereas,  I  have  abundantly  expressed  it  as  my 
mind,  that  man,  in  his  moral  actions,  has  true  liberty ;  and  that 
the  moral  necessity  which  universally  takes  place,  is  not  in  the 
least  inconsistent  with  any  thing  that  is  properly  called  liberty, 
and  with  the  utmost  liberty  that'  can  be  desired,  or  that  can 
possibly  exist  or  be  conceived  of. 

I  find  that  some  are  apt  to  think,  that  in  thnt  kind  of  mo- 
ral necessity  of  men^s  volition^j,  v.hich  1  suppose  to  be  univer- 
sal, at  least  some  dc^iee  of  liberty  is  denied  ;  that  though  it  be 
true  I  allow  a  sort  of  liberty,  yet  those  who  maintain  a  self-de- 
termining power  in  the  will,  and  a  liberty  of  contingence  and 
indifference,  hold  an  higher  sort  of  freedom  than  I  do  :  but  I 
think  this  is  certainly  a  grea  t  mistake. 

*The  *  Essays**  to  which  this  Appendix  relates,  were  the  production  of 
Lord  Karnes. 

tP.  160,  161, 164,  165,  and  many  other  plarep. 
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Liberty,  as  I  have  explained  it,  is  the  power^  opportunity^ 
or  advantage  that  any  one  has  to  do  as  he  pleases^  or  conducting 
himself  in  any  respect  according  to  hts  pleasure;  without 
consioering  liow  his  pleasure  comes  to  be  as  it  is.  It  is 
demonstrable,  and  I  think  has  been  demonstrated,  that  no 
necessity  of  men^s  volitions  that  I  maintain  is  inconsistent 
with  this  Uberty :  and  1  think  it  is  impossible  for  any  one  to 
rise  higher  in  his  conceptions  of  liberty  than  this :  If  any 
imagine  they  desire,  and  that  they  conceive  of  a  higher  and 
greater  liberty  than  this,  they  are  deceived,  and  delude  them- 
selves with  confused  ambiguous  words  instead  of  ideas.  If  any 
one  should  here  say,  ^^  Yes,  I  conceive  of  a  freedom  above  and 
beyond  the  liberty  a  man  has  of  conducting  himself  in  any  re« 
spect  as  he  pleases,  viz.  a  liberty  of  choosing  as  he  pleases.  ^^ 
Sach  an  one  if  he  reflected,  would  either  blush  or  laugh  at  his 
own  proposal.  For  is  not  choosing  as  he  pleases,  conducting 
himself  in  some  respect  according  to  his  pleasure,  and 
still  without  determining  how  he  came  by  that  pleasure  7  If 
he  Bays,  "  Yes  I  came  by  that  pleasure  by  my  own  choice." 
If  be  be  a  man  of  common  sense,  by  this  time  he  will  see  his 
own  absurdlity :  for  he  must  needs  see  that  his  notion  or  con- 
ception even  of  this  liberty,  does  not  contain  an^  judgment 
or  conception  how  he  comes  by  that  choice,  which  first  de- 
termines his  pleasure,  or  which  originally  fixed  his  own  will 
re^ectinff  the  affair.  Or  if  any  shall  say,  ^^  That  a  man  ex- 
ercises liberty  in  this,  even  in  determinmg  his  own  choice, 
but  not  as  he  pleases,  or  not  in  consequence  of  any  choice, 
preference,  or  inclination  of  his  own,  but  by  a  determination 
arising  contingently  out  of  a  state  of  absolute  indifference ;" 
this  is  not  rising  higher  in  his  conception  of  liberty :  as  such 
a  determination  of  the  will  would  not  be  a  voluntary  determi- 
nation of  it»  Surely  he  that  places  liberty  in  a  power  of  doing 
something  not  according  to  his  own  choice,  or  from  his  choice, 
has  not  a  higher  notion  of  it  than  he  that  places  it  in  doing 
as  he  pleases,  or  acting  from  his  own  election.  If  there  were 
a  power  in  the  mind  to  determine  itself,  but  not  by  its  choice 
or  according  to  its  pleasure,  what  advantage  would  it  give  ? 
and  what  Hberty  worth  contending  for  would  be  exercised 
in  it  ?  Therefore  no  Arminian^  Pelagian^  or  Epicurean,  can 
rise  higher  in  his  conceptions  of  liberty,  than  the  notion  of  it 
which  I  have  explained ;  which  notion  is  perfectly  consistent 
with  the  whole  of  that  necessity  of  men's  actions  which  I 
suppose  takes  place.  And  I  scruple  not  to  say,  it  is  beyond 
all  their  wits  to  mvent  a  higher  notion,  or  form  a  higher  im- 
agination of  liberty ;  let  them  talk  of  sovereignty  of  the  will^ 
self-determining  power,  self  motion,  self-direction,  arbitrary 
decision,  liberty,  ad  ulrumvis,  power  of  choosing  differently  in 
driven  cases.  4^.  a*?  long  as  they  will.     Ft  is  apparent  that  these 
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men  in  their  strenuous  dispute  about  these  things,  aim  at  they 
know  not  what,  fighting  for  something  they  have  no  concep- 
tion of,  substituting  a  number  of  conftised  unmeaning  words, 
instead  of  things  and  instead  of  thoughts.  They  may  be  chal- 
lenged clearly  to  explain  what  they  would  have ;  but  they  never 
can  answer  the  challenge. 

The  author  of  the  Essays^  through  his  whole  Essay  on 
Liberty  and  Necessity,  goes  on  the  supposition,  that  in  order 
to  the  being  of  real  hberty,  a  man  must  have  a  freedom  that 
is  opposed  to  moral  necessity:  and  yet  he  supposes,  (p.  175,) 
that  ^^  such  a  liberty  must  signify  a  power  in  the  mind  o/^  acting 
without  and  against  motives^  a  power  of  acting  without  any 
view  J  purpose  or  design^  and  even  of  acting  in  contr(kliction  to 
our  own  desires  and  aversions^  and  to  all  our  principles  of  ac» 
rions  ;  and  is  an  absurdity  Altogether  inconsistent  with  a  rational 
nature.^^  Now  who  ever  imagined  such  a  liberty  as  this,  a 
higher  sort  or  degree  of  freedom  than  a  liberty  of  following 
one^s  own  views  and  purposes,  and  acting  agreeablv  to  his  own 
inclinations  and  passions  7  Who  will  ever  reasonably  suppose, 
that  a  liberty  which  is  an  absurdity  altogether  inconsistent  with 
a  rational  nature,  is  above  that  which  is  consistent  with  the 
nature  of  a  rational,  intelligent,  designing  agent? 

The  Author  of  the  Essays  seem  to  suppose  such  a  ne- 
cessity to  take  place,  as  is  inconsistent  with  some  supposable 
Power  of  Arbitrary  Choice,*  or  that  there  is  some  liberty 
conceivable,  whereby  men^s  own  actions  might  be  more  pro- 
perly IN  THEIR  PowER,t  and  by  which  events  might  be  more 
DEPENDENT  ON  OURSELVES  :|  Contrary  to  what  I  suppose  to  be 
evident  in  my  Inquiry.  What  way  can  be  imagined  of  our 
actions  being  more  m  our  power  from  ourselves^  or  dependent 
on  ourselves^  tlian  their  being  from  our  power  to  fulfil  our  own 
choice,  to  act  from  our  own  inclination,  pursue  our  own  views, 
and  execute  our  own  designs  ?  Certainly  to  be  able  to  act  thus, 
is  as  properly  having  our  actions  in  our  power  and  dependent 
on  ourselves,  as  a  being  liable  to  be  the  subject  of  acts  and 
events  contingently  and  fortuitously,  without  desire^  vtetr,  pur- 
pose or  design^  or  any  principle  of  action  within  ourselves  ;  as 
we  must  be,  according  to  this  Author's  own  declared  sense, 
if  our  actions  are  performed  with  that  liberty  that  is  opposed  to 
moral  necessity. 

This  author  seems  every  where  to  suppose,  that  neces- 
sity, most  properly  so  called,  attends  all  men's  actions ;  and 
that  the  terms  necessary ^  unavoidable^impossible^  &c.  are  equal- 
ly applicable  to  the  case  of  moral  and  natural  necessity.  In 
p.  173,  he  says,  The  idea  of  necessary  and  unavoidable  equally 
agrees^  both  to  moral  and  physical  necessity.     And  in  p.  184. 

*  P.  160.        i  p.  191, 196,  197,506.        i  P.  I83t 
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AU  things  that  fatt  out  in  the  natural  and  moral  world  are  alike 
necessary.  P.  174,  This  inclination  and  choice  is  unavoidable, 
caused  or  occasioned  by  the  prevailing  motive.  In  this  lies  the 
necessity  of  our  actions^  that  in  such  ctrcumstarues  it  was  impos- 
sible we  could  act  othertcise.  He  often  expresses  himself  in  like 
manner  elsewhere,  speaking  in  strong  terms  of  men^s  actions 
as  unavoidable^  what  they  cannot  forbear,  having  no  power 
over  their  own  actions,  the  order  of  them  being  unalterably 
fixed  and  inseparably  linked  together,  &c.* 

On  the  contrary,  I  have  largely  declared,  that  the  connec- 
tion between  antecedent  things  and  consequent  ones  which 
takes  place  with  regard  to  the  acts  of  men^s  wills,  which  is 
called  moral  necessity,  is  called  by  the  name  of  Necessity  im- 
properly ;  and  that  all  such  terms  as  mtist^  cannot^  impossible^ 
mnmlej  irresistible^  unavoidable^  invincible^  &c.  when  applied 
here,  are  not  applied  in  their  proper  signification,  and  are 
either  used  nonsensically  and  witn  perfect  msignificance,  or  in 
a  sense  quite  diverse  from  their  original  and  proper  meaning 
and  their  use  in  common  speech  :  and  that  such  a  necessity  as 
attends  the  acts  of  men^s  will  is  more  properly  called  certainty 
than  necessity ;  it  being  no  other  than  the  certain  connection 
between  the  subject  and  predicate  of  the  proposition  which 
afoms  their  existence. 

Agreeably  to  what  is  observed  in  my  Inquiry^  I  think  it  is 
evidentiv  owing  to  a  strong  prejudice,  arising  from  an  insen- 
sible habitual  perversion  and  misapplication  of  such  like  terms 
«is  necessary^  impossible^  unable^  unavoidable^  invincible^  6ic. 
that  they  are  ready  to  think,  that  to  suppose  a  certain  connec- 
tion of  men^s  volitions  without  any  foregoing  motives  or  incli- 
nations, or  any  preceding  moral  influence  whatsoever,  is  truly 
and  properly  to  suppose  a  strong  irrefragable  chain  of  causes 
and  effects,  as  stands  in  the  way  of,  and  makes  utterly  vain, 
opposite  desires  and  endeavours,  like  immovable  and  impene- 
trable mountains  of  brass ;  and  impedes  our  liberty  like  walls  of 
adamant,  gates  of  brass,  and  bars  of  iron :  whereas,  all  such 
representations  suggest  ideas  as  far  from  the  truth  as  the  east 
is  from  the  west.  Nothing  that  I  maintain,  supposes  that  men 
are  at  all  hindered  by  any  fatal  necessity,  from  doing,  and  even 
willing  and  choosing  as  thev  please,  with  full  freedom  ;  yea, 
with  the  highest  degree  of  liberty  that  ever  was  thought  of,  or 
that  ever  could  possibly  enter  into  the  heart  of  any  man  to  con- 
ceive. I  know  it  is  in  vain  to  endeavour  to  make  some  persons 
believe  this,  or  at  least  fully  and  steadily  to  believe  it :  for  if 
it  be  demonstrated  to  them,  still  the  old  prejudice  remains, 
which  has  been  long  fixed  by  the  use  of  the  terms  necessary^ 
must^  cannot^  impossible^  &c.  the  association  with  these  terms  of 

*  P.  180, 188, 193,  IH  155.  t»7»  ^9B,  199, 805,  200. 
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certain  ideas  inconsistent  with  liberty,  is  not  broken  ;  and  the 
judgment  is  powerfully  warped  by  it ;  as  a  thing  that  has  been 
long  bent  and  grown  stiff,  if  it  be  straitened,  will  return  to  its 
former  curvity  again  and  again. 

The  author  of  the  Essays  most  manifestly  supposes,  that 
if  men  had  the  truth  concerning  the  real  necessity  of  all  their 
actions  clearly  in  view,  they  would  not  appear  to  themselves 
or  one  another,  as  at  all  praiseworthy  or  culpable,  or  under 
any  moral  obligation,  or  accountable  for  their  actions  :*  which 
supposes,  that  men  are  not  to  be  blamed  or  praised  for  any  of 
their  actions,  and  are  not  under  any  obligations  nor  are  truly 
accountable  for  any  thing  they  do,  by  reason  of  this  necessity  ; 
which  is  very  contrary  to  what  I  have  endeavoured  to  prove 
throughout  the  third  part  of  my  Inquiry.  I  humbly  conceive 
it  is  uiere  shown,  that  this  is  so  far  from  the  truth,  that  the 
moral  necessity  of  men^s  actions  which  truly  take  place  is  re- 
quisite to  the  being  of  virtue  and  vice,  or  any  thing  praise- 
worthy  or  culpable :  that  the  liberty  of  indifference  and  con- 
tingence,  which  is  advanced  in  opposition  to  that  necessity,  is 
inconsistent  with  the  being  of  these ;  as  it  would  suppose  that 
men  are  not  determined  m  what  they  do  by  any  virtuous  or 
vicious  principles,  nor  act  from  any  motives,  mtentions  or  aims 
whatsoever  ;  or  have  any  end,  either  good  or  bad,  in  acting. — 
And  is  it  not  remarkable  that  this  author  should  suppose,  that 
in  order  to  men^s  actions  truly  having  any  desert,  they  must  be 
performed  without  any  view^  purpose,  design^  or  desire  or  any 
principle  of  action,  or  any  thing  agreeable  to  a  rational  nature  ? 
As  it  will  appear  that  he  does,  if  we  compare  p.  206, 207,  with 
p.  175. 

The  author  of  the  Essays  supposes,  that  God  has  deeply 
implanted  in  man^s  nature  a  strong  and  invincible  apprehen- 
sion, or  feeling,  as  he  calls  it,  of  a  liberty  and  contingence  of 
his  own  actions,  opposite  to  that  necessity  which  truly  attends 
them ;  and  which  in  truth  does  not  agree  with  real  fact,t  is 
not  agreeable  to  strict  philosophic  truth,J  is  contradictory  to 
the  truth  of  things,§  and  which  truth  contradicts||,  not  tallying 
with  the  real  plan  :1[  and  that  therefore  such  feelings  are  deceit- 
ful,** and  are  in  reality  of  the  delusive  kind.tt  He  speaks  of 
them  as  a  wise  delusion,J{  as  nice  artificial  feelings,  merely 
that  conscience  may  have  a  commanding  power  :§§  meaning 
plainly,  that  these  feelings  are  a  cunning  artifice  of  the  author 
of  Nature,  to  make  men  believe  they  are  free  when  they  are 
not.llll  He  supposes  that  by  these  feelings  the  moral  world 
has  a  disguised  appearance,1[ir  &c.  He  supposes  that  all  self- 
approbation,  and  all  remorse  of  conscience,  all  commenda- 

*  p.  207,  209,  and  other  places, 
f  P.  20a     \  P.  152.     §  P.  xax      II  P.  186.     ir  P  205.      ♦*  P.  203, 204,  21 1 
^f  P.  183.      Jt  P.  209,  •     §§  P.  211.      (Ill  P.  153.     fir  P.  214. 
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tion  or  condemnation  of  ourselves  or  others,  all  sense  of  de- 
sert, and  all  that  is  connected  with  this  way  of  thinking,  all 
the  ideas  which  at  present  are  suggested  by  the  words  oughts 
should^  arise  from  this  delusion,  and  would  entirely  vanish  with- 
out it*. 

AU  which  is  very  contrary  to  what  I  have  abundantly  in- 
^ted  on  and  endeavoured  to  demonstrate  in  my  Inquiry ; 
where  I  have  largely  shewn  that  it  is  agreeable  to  the  natural 
sense  of  mankind,  that  the  moral  necessity  or  certainty  that 
attends  men^s  actions,  is  consistent  with  praise  and  blame,  re- 
ward and  punishment  :t  and  that  it  is  agreeable  to  our  na- 
tural notions  that  moral  evil,  with  its  desert  of  dislike  and  ab- 
horrence, and  all  its  other  ill  deservings,  consists  in  a  certain 
deformity  in  the  nature  of  the  dispositions  and  acts  of  the  heart, 
and  not  in  the  evil  of  something  else,  diverse  from  these  suppo- 
sed to  be  their  cause  or  occasion.| 

X  miffht  well  ask  here,  whether  any  one  is  to  be  found  in 
the  world  of  mankind,  who  is  conscious  to  a  sense  or  feeling 
naturally  and  deeply  rooted  in  his  mind,  that  in  order  to  a 
man^s  performing  any  action  that  is  praiseworthy  or  blame- 
worthy, he  must  exercise  a  liberty  that  implies  and  signifies  a 
power  of  acting  without  any  motive,  view,  design,  desire,  or 
principle  of  action  ?  For  such  a  liberty,  this  author  supposes, 
that  must  be  which  is  opposed  to  moral  necessity,  as  I  have 
already  observed.  Supposing  a  man  should  actually  do  good, 
independent  of  desire,  aim,  inducement,  principle  or  end,  is  it 
a  dictate  of  invincible  natural  sense,  that  his  act  is  more  meri- 
torious or  praiseworthy,  than  if  he  had  performed  it  for  some 
good  end^  and  had  been  governed  in  it  by  good  principles  and 
motives?  and  so  I  might  ask,  on  the  contrary,  with  respect  to 
evil  actions.§ 

The  author  of  the  Essays  supposes  that  the  liberty  with- 
out necessity  of  which  we  have  a  natural  feeling,  implies  con- 
tingence:  and,  speaking  of  this  contingence,  he  sometimes 
calls  it  by  the  name  of  chance.  And  it  is  evident,  that  his  no- 
tion of  it,  or  rather  what  he  says  about  it,  implies  things  hap- 
peninff  loosely  ^fortuitously^  by  ojcddent^  and  without  a  cause,^ 
Now  I  conceive  the  slightest  reflection  may  be  sufficient  to 
satisfy  any  one,  that  such  a  contingence  of  men^s  actions,  ac- 
cording to  our  natural  sense,  is  so  far  from  being  essential  to 
the  morality  or  merit  of  those  actions,  that  it  would  destroy  it ; 
and  that  on  the  contrary,  the  dependence  of  our  actions  on 
such  causes,  as  inward  inclinations,  incitements  and  ends,  is 
essential  to  the  being  of  it.     Natural  sense  teaches  men,  when 
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they  sec  any  thing  done  by  others  of  a  good  or  evil  tendejocyf 
to  inquire  what  their  intention  was ;  what  principles  and  views 
they  were  moved  by,  in  order  to  judge  how  far  they  are  to  be 
justified  or  condemned  :  and  not  to  determine,  that,  in  order  to 
their  being  approved  or  blamed  at  all,  the  action  must  be  per- 
formed altogether  fortmtously^  proceeding  from  nothing,  aris- 
ing from  no  cause.  Concerning  this  matter,  I  have  fully  express- 
ed  niv  mind  in  the  Inquiry. 

if  the  liberty  of  which  we  have  a  natural  sense  as  ne- 
cessary to  "desert,  consists  in  the  mind^s  self-determination, 
without  being  determined  by  previous  inclination  or  motive, 
then  indifference  is  essential  to  it,  yea  absolute  indifference; 
as  is  observed  in  my  Inquiry,  But  men  naturally  have  no 
notion  of  any  such  liberty  as  this,  as  essential  to  the  moralitjr 
or  demerit  of  their  actions ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  such  a  h- 
berty,  if  it  were  possible,  would  be  inconsistent  with  our  na- 
tural notions  of  desert,  as  is  largely  shown  in  the  Jn^titry.* 
If  it  be  agreeable  to  natural  sense  that  men  must  be  indif- 
ferent in  determining  their  own  actions;  then,  according  to 
the  same,  the  more  they  are  determined  by  inclination,  either 
good  or  bad,  the  less  they  have  of  desert :  the  more  good  ac- 
tions are  performed  from  good  disposition,  the  less  praise- 
worthy ;  and  the  more  evil  deeds  arc  from  evil  dispositions, 
the  less  culpable  ;  and,  in  general  the  more  men^s  actions  ace 
from  their  hearts,  the  less  they  are  to  be  conmiended  or  con- 
demned: which  all  must  know  is  very  contrary  to  natural 
sense. 

Moral  necessity  is  owing  to  the  power  and  government  of 
the  inclination  of  tlie  heart,  cither  habitual  or  occasional,  ex- 
cited by  motive :  but  according  to  natural  and  common  sense, 
the  more  a  man  does  anything  with  full  inclination  of  heart, 
the  more  is  to  be  charged  to  his  account  for  his  condemnation 
if  it  be  an  ill  action,  and  the  more  to  be  ascribed  to  him  for  his 
praise  if  it  be  good. 

If  the  mind  were  determined  to  evil  actions  by  contin- 
gence,  from  a  state  of  indifference,  then  either  there  would  be 
no  fault  in  them,  or  else  the  fault  would  be  in  being  so  perfect- 
ly indifferent,  that  the  mind  was  equally  Uable  to  be  a  bad  or 
good  determination.  And  if  this  indifference  be  liberty,  then 
the  very  essence  of  the  blame  or  fault  would  lie  in  the  liberty 
itself,  or  the  wickedness  would,  primarily  and  summarily,  lie 
in  being  a  free  agent.  If  there  were  no  fault  in  being  in- 
different, then  there  could  be  no  fault  in  the  determina- 
tion being  agreeable  to  such  a  state  of  indifference :  that  is, 
there  could  be  no  fault  found,  that  opposite  determinations  ac- 
tually happen  to  take  place  indifferently^  sometimes  good  and 
sometimes  bad,  as  contingencoi  governs  and  decides.    And  if 
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be  a  fiiiiH  to  be  iiidifierent  to  good  and  evil,  then  such  indif* 
Fence  is  no  indifference  to  good  and  evil,  but  is  a  determina* 
n  to  evil,  or  to  a  fault ;  and  such  an  indifferent  disposition 
NiM  be  an  evil  disposition,  tendency,  or  determination  of 
od.  So  inconsistent  are  these  notions  of  liberty,  as  essential 
pnuse  or  blame. 

The  author  of  the  Essc^s  supposes  men^s  natural  delu* 
re  sense  of  a  liberty  of  contingence  to  be,  in  truth,  the  foun- 
ition  of  all  the  labour,  care  and  industry  of  mankind  ;*  and 
at  if  men^s  *^  practical  ideas  had  been  formed  on  the  plan  of 
liversal  necessity,  the  ignava  ratio,  the  inactive  doctrine  of 
e  Stoics,  would  have  followed,  and  that  there  would  have 
len  no  Room  for  forethought  about  futurity,  or  any  sort  of  in* 
ittry  and  caie  :t^'  plainly  implying,  that  in  this  case,  men 
Mild  see  and  know  that  all  their  industry  and  care  uigmSed 
»thing,  was  in  vain,  and  to  no  purpose,  or  of  no  benefit ; 
eoCs  oeing  fixed  in  an  irrefragable  chain,  and  hot  at  all  db- 
DioiKG  on  their  care  and  endeavour ;  as  be  explains  himself 
trticularly,  in  the  instance  of  men^s  use  of  means  to  prolong 
e4  not  only  very  contrary  to  what  I  largeljr  maintain  in  my 
iigtttry,§  but  also  very  inconsbtentlj  with  his  own  scheme,  in 
iiat  he  supposes  of  the  ends  for  which  God  has  so  deeply  im- 
anted  this  deceitful  feeling  in  man^s  nature ;  in  which  be  man* 
istly  supposes  men^s  care  and  industiy  not  to  be  in  vain  and 
no  benefit,  but  of  great  use,  yea  of  absolute  necessity,  in  or- 
tr  to  their  obtaining  the  most  important  ends  and  necessary 
urposes  of  human  life,  and  to  fulfil  the  ends  of  action  to  the 
BST  advantage;  as  he  largelv  declares.||  Now,  how  shall 
ese  things  be  reconciled  f  That  if  men  had  a  clear  view  of 
(d  truths  they  would  see  that  there  was  no  room  for  their  care 
id  industry,  because  they  would  see  it  to  be  in  vain  and  of  no 
»nefit ;  and  yet  that  God,  by  having  a  clear  view  of  real  truth, 
es  their  beins  excited  to  care  and  industry  will  be  of  excellent 
e  to  mankind  and  greatly  for  the  benefit  of  the  world,  yea  ab- 
lutely  necessary  in  order  to  it :  and  that  therefore  the  great 
isdom  and  goodness  of  God  to  men  appears,  in  artfully  con- 
iving  to  put  them  on  care  and  industry  for  their  good,  which 
K>d  could  not  be  obtained  without  them ;  and  yet  both  these 
ings  are  maintained  at  once,  and  in  the  same  sentences  and 
ords  by  this  author.  The  very  reason  he  gives,  why  Grod  has  put 
is  deceitful  feeling  into  men,  contradicts  and  destroys  itself; 
at  God  in  his  great  goodness  to  men  gave  them  such  a  de* 
iitful  feeling,  l>ecause  it  was  very  useful  and  necessary  for 
lem,  and  greatly  for  their  benefit,  or  excites  them  to  care  and 
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industry  for  their  own  good,  which  care  and  industry  is  usefiil 
and  necessary  to  that  end  ;  and  yet  the  very  thin^  for  which,  as  a 
reason,  this  great  benefit  of  care  and  industry  is  given,i8  God^s  de* 
reiving  men  in  this  very  point  in  making  them  think  their  care  and 
industry  to  be  of  great  benefit  to  them,  when  indeed  it  is  of  none 
at  all ;  and  if  tiiey  saw  tlie  real  truth,  they  would  see  all  their 
endeavours  to  be  wholly  useless,  that  there  wan  no  room  for 
them,  and  that  the  event  does  not  at  all  depend  upon  them.* 

And  besides,  what  this  author  say^  plainly  implies  (as 
appcEirs  by  what  has  been  already  observed,)  that  k  is  ne- 
cessary men  should  be  deceived,  by  being  made  to  believe 
that  future  events  are  contingent,  and  their  own  future  actions 
free,  with  such  a  freedom  as  signifies  that  their  actions  are  not 
the  firuit  of  their  own  desires  or  designs,  but  altogether  contin- 
gent, fortuitous,  and  without  a  cause.  But  how  snould  a  notion 
of  liberty  consisting  in  accident  or  loose  chance,  encourage 
care  and  industry  ?  I  should  think  it  would  rather  ^itirely  dis« 
courage  every  thing  of  this  nature.  For  surely  if  our  actions 
do  not  depend  on  our  desires  and  designs,  then  they  do  not  de- 
pend on  our  endeavoivs  flowing  from  our  desires  and  designs. 
This  Author  himself  seems  to  suppose,  that  if  men  had,  indeed, 
such  a  liberty  of  contingence,  it  would  render  all  endeavours  to 
determine  or  move  men^s  future  voUtions  in  vain  :  he  says  that 
in  this  case,  to  exhort ^  to  instruct^  to  promise^  or  to  threaten^ 
would  be  to  no  purpose.!  Why  ?  Because  (ns  he  himself 
gives  the  reason),  ^^  then  our  will  would  be  capricious  and  arbi- 
trary, and  we  should  be  thrown  loose  altogether,  and  our  arbi- 
trary power  could  do  us  good  or  ill  only  by  accident.^^  But  if 
sucn  a  loose  fortuitous  state  would  render  vain  others^  endea- 
vours upon  us,  for  the  same  reason  would  it  make  useless  our 
endeavours  on  ourselves :  for  events  that  are  truly  contingent 
and  accidental,  and  altogether  loose  from,  and  independent  of, 
all  foregoing  causes,  are  independent  on  every  foregoing  cause 
within  ourselves,  as  woll  as  in  others. 

I  suppose  tliat  it  is  so  far  from  being  true,  that  oiur  minds 
are  naturally  possessed  with  a  notion  of  such  liberty  as  this  so 
strongly  that  it  is  impossible  to  root  it  out,  that  indeed  men 
have  no  such  notion  of  liberty  at  all,  and  that  it  is  utterly  im- 
possible, by  any  means  whatsoever  to  implant  or  introduce  such 
a  notion  into  the  mind.  As  no  such  notions  as  imply  self- 
contradiction  and  sc'U-abolition  can  subsist  in  the  mind,  as  I 
have  shewn  in  my  Imnnry  ;  I  think  a  mature  sensible  consi- 
deration of  the  matter  is  sufficient  to  satisfy  any  one,  that  even 
the  greatest  and  most  learned  advocates  themselves  for  liberty 
of  indifference  and  self-determination  have  no  such  notion ; 
and  that  indeed  they  mean  something  wholly  inconsistent  with 
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and  directly  subversive  of,  what  they  strenuously  affirm  and 
earnestly  contend  for.  Bv  a  man  having  a  power  of  deter- 
mining his  own  will,  they  plainly  mean  a  power  of  determining 
his  will  as  he  pleases,  or  as  he  chooses ;  which  supposes  that 
the  mind  has  a  choice,  prior  to  its  going  about  to  confirm  any 
action  or  determination  to  it.  And  if  they  mean  that  they 
determine  even  the  original  or  prime  choice  by  their  own  plea* 
sure  or  choice,  as  the  thing  that  causes  and  directs  it ;  I  scruple 
not  most  boldljr  to  affirm,  that  they  speak  they  know  not  what, 
and  that  of  which  they  have  no  manner  of  idea ;  because  no 
such  contradictory  notion  can  come  into,  or  have  a  moment*8 
subsistence  in  the  mind  of  any  man  living,  as  an  original  or 
&8t  choice  being  caused  or  brought  into  being,  by  choice. 
After  all,  they  say,  they  have  no  higher  or  other  conception  of 
liberty,  than  that  vulgar  notion  of  it,  which  1  contend  for,  viz. 
a  man^M  having  power  or  opportwiity  to  do  as  he  chooses  :  or 
if  they  had  a  notion  that  every  act  of  choice  was  determined 
iqr  choice,  yet  it  would  destroy  their  notion  of  the  contingence 
of  choice ;  for  then  no  one  act  of  choice  would  arise  contin* 
gently,  or  from  a  state  of  indifference,  but  every  individual 
act,  in  all  the  serie^i  would  arise  from  foregoing  bias  or  prefe- 
rence, and  from  a  cause  predetermining  and  fixing  its  exist- 
ence, which  introduces  at  once  such  a  chain  of  causes  and  ef^ 
foots,  each  preceding  link  decisively  fixing  the  fi:>llowui^,  as 
they  would  by  all  means  avoid. 

And  such  kind  of  delusion  and  self-contradiction  as  this, 
does  not  arise  in  men^s  minds  by  nature  :  it  is  not  owin^  to  any 
nalaral  feeling  which  God  has  strongly  fixed  in  the  mmd  and 
nature  of  man ;  but  to  false  philosophy,  and  strong  prejudice, 
from  a  deceitful  abuse  of  words.  It  is  artificial  /  not  in  the 
sense  of  the  Author  of  the  Essays^  supposing  it  to  be  a  deceit- 
iiil  artifice  of  God ;  but  artificial  as  opflosed  to  natural,  and  as 
-  owing  to  an  artificial  deceitful  management  of  terms,  to  darken 
and  confound  the  mind.  Men  have  no  such  thing  when  they 
first  begin  to  exercise  reason  ;  but  must  have  a  great  deal  of 
time  to  blind  themselves  with  metaphysical  conhision,  before 
they  can  embrace  and  rest  in  such  definitions  of  liberty  as  are 
given,  and  imagine  they  understand  them. 

On  the  whole  I  numbly  conceive,  that  whosoever  will 
give  himself  the  trouble  of  weighing  what  I  have  offered  to 
consideration  in  my  Inquiry^  must  be  sensible  that  such  a 
moral  necessity  of  men^s  actions  as  I  maintain,  is  not  at 
^1  inconsistent  with  any  liberty  that  any  creature  has,  or 
can  have,  as  a  free,  accountable,  moral  agent,  and  subject 
of  moral  government ;  and  that  this  moral  necessity  is  so  far 
from  being  inconsistent  with  praise  and  blame  and  the  be- 
nefit and  use  of  men^s  own  care  and  labour,  that,  on  the 
contrary,  it  implies  the  very  ground  and  reason  why  menVi 
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actions  are  to  be  ascribed  to  them  as  their  own,  in  such  • 
manner  as  to  infer  desert,  praise,  and  blame,  approbation 
and  remorse  of  conscience,  reward  and  punishment ;  and  that 
it  establishes  the  moral  system  of  the  universe  and  God^ 
moral  government  in  every  respect,  with  the  proper  use  of  mo- 
tives, exhortations,  commands,  counsels,  promises,  and  threat- 
enings ;  and  the  use  and  benefit  of  endeavours^  care  and  indus- 
try. There  is  therefore  no  need  that  the  strict  philosophic 
truth  should  be  at  all  concealed ;  nor  is  there  any  danger  in 
cantemptaium  and  profound  discovery  in  these  things.  So  fiur 
from  this,  that  the  truth  in  this  matter  is  of  vast  importance, 
and  extremely  needful  to  be  known ;  and  the  more  clearly  and 
perfectly  the  real  fact  is  known,  and  the  more  constantly  it  is 
m  view,  the  better.  More  particularly,  that  the  clear  and  fiiO 
knowledge  of  that  which  is  the  true  system  of  the  universe  in 
these  respects,  would  greatly  establish  the  doctrines  which 
teach  the  true  Christian  scheme  of  Divine  administration  in  the 
ci^  of  God,  and  the  gospel  of  Jesus  Christ  in  its  most  impor* 
tant  articles.  Indeed  these  things  never  can  be  well  estab- 
lished, and  the  opposite  errors — so  subversive  of  the  whole 
gospel,  which  at  this  day  so  greatly  and  generally  prevail — be 
well  confuted,  or  the  arguments  by  which  they  are  maintained 
answered,  tUI  these  points  are  setUed.  While  this  is  not  done, 
it  is  to  me  beyond  doubt,  that  the  friends  of  those  great  gospel 
truths  will  but  poorly  maintain  their  controversy  with  the  advert 
saries  of  those  truths ;  they  will  be  obliged  often  to  shuffle,  hide, 
and  turn  their  backs ;  and  the  latter  will  have  a  strong  fort 
from  whence  they  never  c€ui  be  driven,  and  weapons  to  use 
from  which  those  whom  they  oppose  will  find  no  shield  to  screen 
themselves :  and  they  will  always  puzzle,  confound,  and  keep 
under  the  friends  of  sound  doctrine,  and  glory  and  vaunt  them- 
selves in  their  advantage  over  them ;  and  carry  their  affairs 
with  a  high  handi  as  they  h$^ve  done  akeady  for  a  long  time 
past. 

I  conclude,  Sir,  with  asking  your  pardon  for  troubling  you 
with  so  much  in  vindication  of  myself  from  the  imputation  of 
advancing  a  scheme  of  necessitv,  like  that  of  the  author  of  the 
Essays  on  the  principles  of  Morality  and  Natural  Religion* 
Considering  that  what  I  have  said  is  not  only  in  vindication  of 
myself,  but  as  1  think,  one  of  the  most  important  articles  of 
morsd  philosophy  and  religion ;  I  trust  in  what  1  know  of  your 
candour  that  you  will  excuse 

Your  obliged  friend  and  brother^ 

J,  EDWARDS. 

Stocebru>gb«  July  S5tfa,  1757. 
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ADVERTISEMENT, 

C0f(TAirtINO  A 

BRIEF  ACCOUNT  OP  THIS  BOOK  AND  ITS  AUTHOR, 

BY   TUB    FIRST   EDITOR. 


The  Reverend  Author  of  the  following  piece  was  removed  by 
death  before  its  publication.  But  ere  his  decease  the  copy  was  finish- 
ed and  brought  to  the  press ;  and  a  number  of  sheets  passed  his  own 
review.  They^who  were  acquainted  with  the  author  or  know  his  just 
character,  and  have  any  taste  for  the  serious  themei  will  want  nothing 
to  be  said  in  recommendation  of  the  ensuing  tract,  but  only  that  Mr. 
Edwahds  wrote  it. 

Several  valuable  pieces  on  this  subject  have  lately  been  publish- 
ed upon  the  same  side  of  the  question.  But  he  had  no  notice  of  so 
much  as  the  very  first  of  them>  till  he  had  wholly  concluded  what  he 
had  in  view  :  nor  has  it  been  thought  that  any  thing  already  printed 
should  supersede  this  work  ;  being  designed  on  a  more  extensive  plan 
—comprising  a  variety  of  arguments  and  answers  to  many  objections 
that  fell  not  in  the  way  of  the  other  worthy  writers — and  the  whole 
done  with  a  care  of  familiar  method  and  language  as  well  as  clear 
reasoning,  accommodated  very  much  to  common  capacities.  It  must 
be  a  sensible  pleasure  to  every  fi'iend  of  truth,  that  so  masterly  a  hand 
undertook  a  reply  to  Dr.  Taylor  ;  notwithstanding  the  various  an- 
swers already  given  him  both  at  home  and  abroad. 

Since  it  it  has  been  thought  unfit  that  this  posthumous  book 
should  go  unattended  with  a  respectful  memorial  of  the  author,  it  is 
hoped  the  reader  will  candidly  accept  the  following  ;* 

As  he  lived  cheerfully  resigned  in  all  things  to  the  will  of  Hea- 
ven, so  he  died,  or  rather,  as  the  Scripture  emphatically  expresses  it 
in  relation  to  the  saint  in  Christ  Jesus,  he  feU  asleep  without  the 
least  appearance  of  pain  and  with  great  calm  of  mind.  Indeed  when 
he  first  perceived  the  symptoms  upon  him  to  be  mortal,  he  is  said  to 
have  been  a  little  perplexed  for  a  while  about  the  meaning  of  this 
mysterious  conduct  of  Provi<lence,  in  calhng  him  out  from  his  belov- 
ed privacy  to  a  public  scene  of  action  and  influence ;  and  then  so 
suddenly,  just  upon  his  entrance  into  it,  translating  him  from  thence, 
in  such  a  way,  by  mortality  !  However-  he  quickly  got  believing  and 
composing  views  of  the  wisdom  and  goodness  of  God  in  this  surpris- 
ing event :  and  reatlily  yi<'lded  to  the  Sovereign  Disposal  of  Heaven, 
with  the  most  placid  submission.  Amidst  the  joy  of  faith,  he  de- 
parted this  world  to  go  and  see  Jescs  whom  his  soul  loved  ;  to  be 
with  him,  to  behold  his  glory,  and  rejoice  in  his  kingdom. 

*  As  we  have  ffiven  a  full  Memoir  in  the  first  volume,  those  particulars  which 
were  contained  in  tms  brief  account,  and  which  are  more  fully  and  accurately  nar^ 
rated  there,  are  omitted  in  order  to  avoid  needless  repetitions. 
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In  person  he  was  tall  of  stature,  and  of  a  slender  make.  There 
was  something  extremely  delicate  in  bis  coiistitutioQ ;  which  always 
obliged  him  to  observe  Uie  exactest  rules  of  temperance,  and  every 
method  of  cautious  aud  prudent  living.  By  such  means  he  was  helped 
to  go  through  incesbsnt  iabouis.  anu  to  beai  up  under  much  study, 
which,  Solouion  obderves,  is  a  weariness  to  the  flesh.  Perhaps  never 
wa«  a  man  mtire  confitaiitiy  retired  from  the  world  ;  giving  himself  to 
reading  and  coiiteiuplauon.  And  a  wonder  it  was  that  his  feeble 
frame  could  subdist  under  such  iatigues.  daily  repeated  and  so  long 
continued.  )tet  UfKin  occasion  ofaoine  remark  upon  it  by  a  frieDd* 
which  was  only  a  lew  montits  before  his  deatbi  he  told  him«  *-  He 
did  not  find  but  he  was  then  an  well  able  to  bear  the  closest  study  as 
he  was  thirty  years  before  ;  and  could  go  through  tbe  exercises  or  the 
pulpit  with  as  little  weariness  or  difficulty."  In  his  youth  he  ap- 
peared  healthy  and  with  a  good  degree  of  vivacity ;  but  was  never 
robust.  In  middle  life  he  appeared  very  much  emaciated  (i  had  almost 
said  mortified]  by  severe  studies,  and  intense  applications  of  thought. 
Hence  his  voice  was  a  little  languid^  and  too  low  for  a  largo  assem- 
bly ;  though  much  relieved  and  advantaged  by  a  proper  em|ihasis» 
just  cadence,  well-placed  pauses,  and  great  distinctness  in  pronimci^ 
tion. 

He  had  a  piercing  eye,  the  truest  index  of  the  mind.  His  aspect 
and  mien  had  a  mixture  of  severity  aud  pleasantry.  He  had  a  natu- 
ral turn  for  gravity  and  sedateness ;  ever  contemplative  ;  and  in  con- 
versation usually  reserved*  but  always  observant  of  a  genmne  deco- 
rum in  bis  deportment ;  free  from  sullen,  supercilious  and  contemp- 
tuous airs,  and  without  any  appearance  of  ostentation,  levity,  or 
vanity.  As  to  imagination,  he  had  enough  of  it  for  a  great  and  good 
man  ;  but  the  gaieties  of  a  luxuriant  fancy,  so  captivating  to  many» 
were  what  he  neither  afibcted  himseir  nor  was  much  delighted  with 
in  others.  He  had  a  natural  steadiuess  of  temper  and  fortitude  of 
mind  ;  which  being  sanctified  by  the  Spirit  of  God,  was  ever  of  vast 
advantage  to  him,  to  carry  him  through  difficult  services,  and  support 
him  under  trying  afflictions  in  the  course  of  his  life.  Personal  inju- 
ries i«e  bore  with  a  becoming  meekness  and  patience,  and  a  disposi- 
tion to  forgiveness.  The  buiniiity,  modesty,  and  serenity  of  his  be- 
haviour, much  endeared  him  to  his  acquaintance ;  and  made  him  ap* 
pear  amiable  in  the  eyes  of  such  as  had  the  privilege  of  conversing 
with  him.  lie  was  a  true  and  faithful  triend  ;  and  shewed  much  of 
a  disinterested  benevolence  to  hi;s  neighbour.  The  several  relations 
sustained  by  liiin  he  adorned  with  an  exemplary  conduct ;  and  was 
solicitous  tu  fill  every  station  with  its  proper  duty.  He  kept  up  an 
extensive  correspondence  witli  ministers  and  others  in  various  parts  ; 
and  his  letters  always  contained  some  significant  and  valuable  com- 
munications in  his  private  walk  as  a  chrif»tian,  he  appeared  an  ex- 
ample of  truly  rational,  consistent,  unilorm  religion  and  virtue  ;  a 
shining  instance  of  the  power  and  efficacy  of  that  holy  faith  to  which 
he  was  so  firmly  attached,  and  ot  which  he  was  so  strenuous  a  de- 
defender.  He  exhibited  much  ot  spirituality  and  a  heavenly  bent  of 
soul.  In  bim  one  saw  the  loveliest  appearance,  a  rare  assemblage 
of  christian  graces  united  with  the  richest  gifiSy  and  mutually  sub- 
serving and  recommending  one  another. 
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Afl  a  scholar,  his  iateliectual  furniture  exceeded  what  is  Goihmon, 
consideriog  the  disadvantages  we  labour  under  in  this  remote  corner 
of  Ike  world.  He  very  early  discovered  a  genius  above  the  ordinary 
size :  which  gradually  ripened  and  expanded  by  daily  exertion  and 
applicaiioD.  He  was  remarkable  for  the  penetration  and  extent  of 
his  uaderslanding,  for  his  powers  of  criticism  and  accurate  distinction, 
quickDeBs  of  ihought>  solidity  of  judgment,  and  force  of  reasoning : 
which  made  him  an  acute  and  strong  disputant.  By  nature  he  was 
formed  for  a  logician  and  a  metaphysician  ;  but  by  speculation,  ob- 
servation, and  converse,  greatly  improved.  He  had  a  good  insight 
into  the  whole  circle  of  liberal  arts  and  sciences ;  possessed  a  very 
valuable  stock  of  classic  learning,  philosophy,  mathematics,  hiHory, 
chronology,  6&c.  By  the  blessing  of  God  on  his  indefatigable 
studiousneas,  to  the  last  he  was  constantly  treasuring  up  useful 
knowledge,  both  human  and  divine. 

Thus  he  appears  uncommonly  accomplished  for  the  arduous 
and  momentous  province  to  which  he  was  finally  called.  And  had 
heaven  indulged  us  with  the  continuance  of  his  precious  life,  we 
have  reason  to  think  he  would  have  graced  his  new  station,  and  been 
a  ngnai  blessing  to  the  college,  and  therein  extensively  served  his 
generation,  according  to  the  will  of  God. 

After  all,  it  must  be  owned>  divinity  was  his  favourite  study ; 
and  the  ministry  his  most  delightful  employment.  Among  the  lumi- 
muries  of  the  church  in  these  American  regions,  he  was  justly  reputed 
a  star  of  the  first  magnitude  ;  thoroughly  versed  in  all  the  branches 
of  tiieology,  didactic,  polemic,  casuistic,  experimental,  and  prao- 
tical.  In  point  of  divine  knowledge  and  skill,  he  had  few  equals, 
and  perhaps  no  superior,  at  least  in  these  parts.  On  the  maturest 
exaaiination  of  the  difierent  schemes  of  principles  obtaining  in  the 
worid,  and  on  comparing  them  with  the  sacred  scriptures,  the  ora- 
cles of  God  and  the  great  standard  of  truth,  he  was  a  Protestant  and 
a  Calvinist  in  judgment ;  adhering  to  the  main  articles  of  the  re- 
formed religion  with  an  unshaken  firmness  and  with  a  fervent  zeal, 
but  tempered  with  charity  and  candour,  and  governed  by  discretion. 
He  seemed  as  little  as  most  men  under  the  bias  of  education  or  the 
influence  of  bigotry  As  to  practical  and  vital  Christianity,  no  man 
appeared  to  have  a  better  acquaintance  with  its  nature  and  impor- 
tance ;  or  to  understand  true  religion,  and  feel  its  power,  more  than 
he ;  which  made  him  an  excellently  fit  guide  to  inquiring  souls,  and 
qualified  him  to  guard  them  against  all  false  religion.  His  internal 
sense  of  the  intercourse  between  God  and  souls  being  brought  by 
him  to  the  severe  test  of  reason  and  revelation,  preserved  him  both 
in  sentiment  and  conduct,  from  the  least  tincture  of  enthusiasm. 
The  accomplished  divine  enters  deep  into  his  character. 

As  a  preacher,  he  was  judicious,  solid,  and  instructive.  Seldom 
was  he  known  to  bring  controversy  into  the  pulpit :  or  to  handle 
any  subject  in  the  nicer  modes  and  forms  of  scholastic  dissertation. 
His  sermons  in  general  seemed  to  vary  exceedingly  from  his  con- 
troversial compositions.  In  his  preaching,  usually,  all  was  plain, 
frmiliar,  sententious,  practical ;  and  very  distant  from  any  atfectation 
of  appearing  the  great  man,  or  ^^playinghis  extraordinary  abilities 
VOL.  II.  39 
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as  a  scholar.  But  still  he  ever  preserved  the  character  of  a  skilTii] 
and  thorough  divine.  The  common  themes  of  his  ministry  were  the 
most  weighty  and  profitable ;  and  especially,  the  great  truths  of  the 
gospel  of  Christ  in  which  he  himself  lived  by  faith.  His  method  in 
preaching  was,  first  to  apply  to  the  understanding  and  judgment,  la- 
bouring to  enlighten  and  convince  them  ;  and  then  to  persuade  the 
will,  engage  the  afiections,  and  excite  the  active  powers  of  the  soul. 
His  language  was  with  propriety  and  purity,  but  with  a  noble  negli- 
gence ;  nothing  ornamented.  Florid  diction  was  not  the  beauty  be 
preferred.  His  talents  were  of  a  superior  kind.  He  regarded 
thoughts,  rather  than  words.  Precision  of  sentiment  and  clearness 
of  expression  are  the  principal  characteristics  of  his  pulpit  style. 
Neither  quick  nor  slow  of  speech^  there  was  a  certain  paJUio9  in  his 
utterance,  and  such  skill  of  address*  as  seldom  failed  to  draw  the  at- 
tention, warm  the  hearts,  and  stimulate  the  consciences  of  the  audit- 
ory. He  studied  to  shew  himself  approved  unto  God,,  a  workman 
that  needed  not  to  be  ashamed.  righUy  diiading  the  word  of  truth. 
And  he  was  one  who  gave  himself  to  prayer,  as  well  as  to  the  minis- 
try of  the  word.  Agreeably  it  pleased  God  to  put  great  honour  up- 
on him,  by  crowning  his  labours  with  surprising^ successes,  in  the 
conversion  of  sinners,  and  the  edification  of  saints,  to  the  advancement 
of  the  kingdom  and  glory  of  God  our  Saviour  Jesus  Christ. 

As  a  writer,  Mr.  Edwabds  distinguished  himself  in  controversy, 
to  which  he  was  called  on  a  variety  of  occasions.  Here  the  superi- 
ority of  his  genius  eminently  appeared.  He  knew  to  arrange  his 
ideas  in  an  exact  method ;  and  close  application  of  mind,  with  the  un- 
common strength  of  his  intellectual  powers,  enabled  him  in  a  man- 
ner to  exhaust  every  subject  he  took  under  consideration.  He  deli- 
gently  employed  the  latter  part  of  his  life  in  defending  Christianity, 
both  in  its  doctrinal  and  practical  viewsi  against  the  errors  of  the 
times.  Besides  his  excellent  writings  in  behalf  of  the  power  of  god- 
liness, which  some  years  ago  happily  prevailed  iii  many  parts  of  the 
British  America^  he  made  a  noble  stand  against  enthusiasm  and  false' 
religion,  when  it  threatened  to  spread,  by  his  incomparable  treatise 
upon  religious  afiections.  And  more  lately  in  opposition  to  Pelagian, 
Arminian,  and  other  false  principles,  he  published  a  very  elaborate 
Treatise  upon  the  Liberty  of  the  human  Will.  A  volume  that  has  procu- 
red him  the  elogy  of  eminent  divines  abroad.  Several  professors  of  di- 
vinity in  the  Dutch  universities  very  lately  sent  him  their  thanks,  for 
the  assistance  he  had  given  them  in  their  enquiry  into  some  contro- 
verted points ;  having  carried  his  own  further  than  any  author  they 
bad  ever  seen.  And  now  this  volume  of  his,  on  the  great  Christian 
doctrine  of  original  sin,  is  presented  to  public  view  ;  which,  though 
studiously  adapted  to  lower  capacities,  yet  carries  in  it  the  evident 
traces  of  his  great  genius,  and  seems  with  superior  force  of  argument 
to  have  entirely  baffled  the  opponent. 

His  writings  will  perpetuate  his  memory  and  make  his  name 
blossom  in  the  dust.  The  blessing  of  heaven  attending  the  perusal 
of  them,  will  make  them  efiectually  conducive  to  the  glory  of  God, 
and  the  good  of  souls  ;  which  will  brighten  the  author's  crown  and 
add  te  his  joy ,  in  the  day  of  future  retribution. 


THE  AUTHOR^S   PREFACE. 


Tbb  folio  wing  Discourse  is  intended,  not  merely  as  an  answcT 
to  any  particular  book  written  against  the  doctrine  of  Original  Sin^ 
but  as  a  general  defence  of  that  great  important  doctrine.     Never- 
theless, I  have  in  this  defence  taken  notice  of  the  main  things  said 
■gainst  this  doctrine  by  such  of  the  more  noted  opposers  of  it  as  I 
have  had  opportunity  to  read ;  particularly  those  two  late  writers, 
Dr.  TiTKifBULL  and  Dr   Tayloh,  of  Norwich  ;  but  especially  the  lat- 
ter, in  what  he  has  published  in  those  two  books  of  his,  the  first  entitled, 
Tke  Scripiure  Doctrine  of  Original  Sin  proposed  to  free  and  candid 
ExammaHan ;  the  other,  his  Key  to  the  ApoetoUc  Writings,  with  a 
Parofknue  and  Notes  on  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans.     I  have  close- 
ly attended  to  Dr.  Taylor's  Piece  on  Original  Sin  in  all  its  parts, 
and  have  endeavoured  that  no  one  thing  there  said,  of  any  conse> 
qaence  in  this  controversy,  should  pass  unnoticed,  or  that  any  thing 
which  has  the  appearance  of  an  argument,  in  opposition  to  this  doc- 
trine, should  be  left  unanswered.     I  look  on  the  doctrind  as  of  great 
impariance^  which  every  body  will  doubtless  own  it  is,  if  it  be  trve. 
For  if  the  case  be  such  indeed,  that  all  mankind  are  by  nature  in  a 
state  of  total  ruin,  both  with  respect  to  the  moral  eml  of  which  they 
are  the  subjects,  and  the  afflictive  eml  to  which  they  are  exposed,  the 
one  as  the  consequence  and  punishment  of  the  other  ;  then  doubt- 
less, the  great  salvation  by  Chbist  stands  in  direct  relation  to  this 
nmi,  as  the  remedy  to  the  disease  ;  and  the  whole  Gospel,  or  doc- 
trine of  salvation,  must  suppose  it ;  and  all  real  belief,  or  true  notion 
of  that  gospel,  must  be  built  upon  it.     Therefore  as  I  think  the  doc- 
trine is  most  certainly  both  tiuc  and  important.  I  hope  my  attempt- 
tog  a  vindication  of  it  will  be  candidly  interpreted  ;  and  that  what  I 
have  done  towards  its  defence  will  be  impartially  considered  by  all 
that  will  give  themselves  the  trouble  to  read  the  ensuing  discourse  : 
in  which  it  is  desi^^ed  to  examine  every  thing  material  throughout 
the  doctor^s  v)hole  book,  and  many  things  in  that  other  book,  con- 
taining his  Key  and  Exposition  on  Romans ;  as  also  many  things 
written  in  opposition  to  this  doctrine  by  some  other  modern  authors. 
Moreover,  my  discourse  being  not  only  intended  for  an  answer  to  Dr. 
TatloBi  and  other  of>posers  of  the  doctrine  of  original  sin,  but  for 
a  general  defence  of  that  doctrine  ;  producing  the  evidence  of  the 
truth  of  the  doctrine,  as  well  as  answering  objections  made  against  it, 
I  hope  this  attempt  of  mine  will  not  be  thought  needless,  nor  be  al- 
together useless,  notwithstanding  other  publications  on  the  subject. 

I  would  also  hope  that  the  extensiveness  of  the  plan  of  the  fol- 
lowing treatise  wilt  excuse  the  length  of  it.  And  that  when  it  is  con- 
sidered how  much  was  alisolutely  requisite  to  the  full  executing  of  a 
design  formed  on  such  a  plan ;  how  much  has  been  written  against 
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the  doctrine  of  original  sin,  and  with  what  plausibility  ;  how  strong 
the  prejudices  of  many  are  in  favour  of  what  is  said  in  opposUicn  to 
this  doctrine^and  that  it  cannot  be  expected  any  thing  short  of  a 
fiiU  consideration  of  almost  every  argument  advanced  by  the  main 
opposers,  especially  by  this  late  and  specious  writer,  Dr.  Tatlok, 
will  satisfy  many  readers — how  much  must  unavoidably  be  said  in 
order  to  a  full  handling  of  the  arguments  in  defence  of  the  doctrine  ; 
and  how  important  the  doctrine  must  be,  if  true  ;  I  trust  the  length 
of  the  following  discourse  wUl  not  be  thought  to  exceed  what  the 
case  really  required.  However  this  must  bo  left  to  the  judgment  of 
the  intelligent  and  candid  reader. 

Stoekhridge.  May  26, 1757. 

Abfc.-^When  the  page  ib  referred  to  in  this  manner,  p.  40,  p.  60,  without 
mentioning  the  hook,  therebv  is  to  be  understood  such  a  p«ge  in  Dr.  Tat  lor"! 
Senptwre- Doctrine  of  Origmal  Sm.  8,  intends  the  Supplement  When  the  woid 
Key  w  used  to  signify  the  book  referred  to,  thereby  is  to  be  understood  Dr.  Tat- 
I.OR'8  Ktg  to  tke  ApoeUMe  Writingi.  This  mark  [^]  with  fiffures  or  anomber  an- 
nexed, signifies  such  a  section  or  paraffraph  in  his  Key,  when  after  mentioniBf 
Frefaee  to  Par.  on  EpiMt,  Romania  there  is  subjoined  p,  145,  47,  or  the  like,  tkmby 
is  mtended  page  and  paragraph,  page  145,  paragraph  47.  The  letter  7.  akoe^ 
18  nsed  to  signify  Dr.  Tatlor's  name,  and  no,other. 


GREAT  CHRISTIAN  DOCTRINE 

or 

ORIGINAL  SIN  DEFENDED. 


PART  I. 

WHEREIN  ARE  CONSIDERED  SOME  EVIDENCES  OF  ORIGINAL  SIN 
FROM  FACTS  AND  EVENTS,  AS  FOUNDED  BY  OBSERVATION 
AND  EXPERIENCE,  TOGETHER  WITH  REPRESENTATIONS 
AND  TESTIMONIES  OF  HOLY  SCRIPTURE,  AND  THE  CON- 
FESSION AND  ASSERTION  OF  OPPOSERS. 


CHAP.  I. 

The  Evidence  of  Original  Sin  from  what  appears  in  Fact  of  the 

Sinfulness  of  Mankind. 

SECT.  I. 

AZZ  Mankind  constantly^  in  all  Ages^  without  Fail  in  any  one  In* 
stance^run  into  that  moral  EvU^  which  is  in  effect  their  own 
utter  and  eternal  Perdition  in  a  total  privation  of  OOD^s 
Favour y  and  suffering  of  his  Vengeance  and  Wrath. 

By  Original  Sin  as  the  phrase  has  been  most  commonly  used 
by  divines,  is  meant  the  innate  sinful  depravity  of  the  heart. 
But  yet  when  the  doctrine  of  origmal  sm  is  spoken  of,  it  is 
vulgarly  understood  in  that  latitude,  which  includes  not  only 
the  depravity  of  nature^  but  the  imputation  of  Adam^s  first  sin ; 
or,  in  other  words,  the  liableness  or  exposedness  of  Adam^s 
posterity,  in  the  divine  judgment,  to  partake  of  the  punishment 
of  that  sin.     So  far  as  I  know,  most  of  those  who  have  held 


one  of  these,  have  maintained  the  other ;  and  most  of  those 
who  have  opposed  one,  have  opposed  the  other :  both  are  op- 
posed b^  the  Author  chiefly  attended  to  in  the  following  dis- 
course, m  his  book  against  original  sin :  And  it  may  perhaps  ap- 
pear in  our  future  consideration  of  the  subject,  that  they  are 
closelv  connected ;  that  the  arguments  which  prove  the  one  es- 
tablish the  other,  and  that  there  are  no  more  difliculties  attend- 
ing the  allowing  of  one,  than  the  other. 

I  shall  in  the  first  place,  consider  this  doctrine  more  espe- 
cially with  regard  to  the  comipiion  of  nature ;  and  as  we  treat 
of  this  the  other  will  naturally  come  into  consideration,  in  the 
prosecution  of  the  discourse,  as  connected  with  it.  As  all  moral 
ijuahties,  all  principles  either  of  virtue  or  vice,  lie  in  the  dispo- 
sition of  the  heart,  I  shall  consider  whether  we  have  any  evi- 
dence that  the  heart  of  man  is  naturally  of  a  corrupt  and  evil 
disposition.  This  is  strenuously  denied  by  many  late  writers 
who  are  enemies  to  the  doctrine  of  original  sin  ;  and  particular- 
ly by  Dr.  Taylor. 

The  way  we  come  by  the  idea  of  any  such  thing  as  dispo- 
sition or  tendency  is  by  observing  what  is  constant  or  general 
in  event ;  especially  under  a  great  variety  of  circumstances ; 
and  above  all,  when  the  efiect  or  event  continues  the  same 
through  great  and  various  opposition,  much  and  manifold  force 
and  means  used  to  the  contrary  not  prevailing  to  hinder  the 
efi*ect  I  do  not  know  that  such  a  prevalence  of  effects  is  de- 
nied to  be  an  evidence  of  prevailing  tendency  in  causes  and 
agents ;  or  that  it  is  expressly  denied  by  the  opposers  of  the 
doctrine  of  original  sin,  that  if,  in  the  course  of  events,  it  uni- 
versally or  generally  proves  that  mankind  are  actually  corrupt, 
this  would  be  an  evidence  of  a  prior  corrupt  propensity  in  the 
world  of  mankind ;  whatever  may  be  said  by  some,  which,  if 
taken  with  its  plain  consequences,  may  seem  to  imply  a  denial 
of  this ;  which  may  be  considered  afterwards.  But  by  many 
the  fact  is  denied ;  that  is,  it  is  denied,  that  corruption  and 
moral  evil  are  commonly  prevalent  in  the  world  :  on  the  con- 
trary, it  is  insisted  on,  that  good  preponderates,  and  that  virtue 
has  the  ascendant. 

To  this  purpose.  Dr.  Turnbull  says,*  "  With  regard  to 
the  prevalence  of  vice  in  the  world,  men  are  apt  to  let  their 
imagination  run  out  upon  all  the  robberies,  piracies,  murders, 
perjuries,  frauds,  massacres,  assassinations  they  have  either 
heard  of,  or  read  in  history ;  thence  concluding  all  mankind  to 
be  very  wicked.  As  if  a  court  of  justice  were  a  proper  place 
to  make  an  estimate  of  the  morals  of  mankind,  or  an  hospital 
of  the  healthfulness  of  a  climate.  But  ought  they  not  to  con- 
sider that  the  number  of  honest  citizens  and  farmers  far  sur- 

*  Monl  Philos.  p.  S89,  SSO. 
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passes  that  of  all  sorts  of  criminals  in  any  state,  and  that  the 
innocent  and  kind  actions  of  even  criminals  themselves  surpass 
their  crimes  in  numbers ;  that  it  is  the  rarity  of  crimes  in  com- 
parison of  innocent  or  good  actions,  which  enga^s  our  atten- 
tion to  them  and  makes  them  to  be  recorded  in  nistory,  while 
honest,  generous  domestic  actions  are  overlooked  only  because 
they  are  so  conmion  ?  as  one  great  danger,  or  one  month^s 
sickness  shall  become  a  frequently  repeated  story  during  a 
long  life  of  health  and  safety. — Let  not  the  vices  of  mankind 
be  multiplied  or  magnified.  Let  us  make  a  fair  estimate  of 
human  life,  and  set  over  against  the  shocking,  the  astonishing 
instances  of  barbarity  and  wickedness  that  have  been  perpe- 
trated in  any  age,  not  only  the  exceeding  generous  and  brave 
actions  with  which  history  shines,  but  the  prevailing  innocency, 
good-nature,  industry,  felicity,  and  cheerfulness  of  the  greater 
part  of  mankind  at  all  times ;  and  we  shall  not  find  reason  to 
cry  out,  as  objectors  against  Providence  Jo  on  this  occasion, 
that  all  men  are  vastly  corrupt  and  that  there  is  hardly  any 
such  thing  as  virtue  in  the  world.  Upon  a  fair  computation 
the  fact  does  indeed  come  out,  that  very  great  villanies  have 
been  very  uncommon  in  all  ages  and  looked  upon  as  mon- 
strous ;  so  general  is  the  sense  and  esteem  of  virtue/^ — It 
seems  to  be  with  a  like  view  that  Dr.  Taylor  says,  ^^  We  must 
not  take  the  measure  of  our  health  and  enjoyments  from  a  la- 
zar-house,  nor  of  our  understanding  from  Bedlam^  nor  of  our 
morals  from  a  jail."    (p.  77.  S.) 

With  respect  to  the  propriety  and  pertinence  of  such  a 
representation  of  things,  and  its  force  as  to  the  consequence 
designed,  I  hope  we  shall  be  better  able  to  judge,  and  in  some 
measure  to  determine  whether  the  natural  disposition  of  the 
hearts  of  mankind  be  corrupt  or  not,  when  the  things  which 
follow  have  been  considered.  But  for  the  greater  clearness, 
it  may  be  proper  here  to  premise  one  consideration  that  is  of 
sreat  importance  in  this  controversy,  and  is  very  much  over- 
looked by  the  opposers  of  the  doctrine  of  original  sin  in  their 
disputing  against  it. 

That  it  is  to  be  looked  upon  as  the  true  tendency  of  the 
innate  disposition  of  rnan^s  heart,  which  appears  to  be  its  ten- 
dency, when  we  consider  things  as  they  are  in  themselves,  or 
in  their  own  nature,  without  the  interposition  of  divine  grace, — 
Thus,  that  state  of  man^s  nature,  that  disposition  of  the  mind, 
is  to  be  looked  upon  as  evil  and  pernicious,  which,  as  it  is  in 
itself,  tends  to  extremely  pernicious  consequences,  and  would 
certainly  end  therein,  were  it  not  that  the  free  mercy  and 
kindness  of  God  interposes  to  prevent  that  issue.  It  would 
be  very  strange  if  any  should  argue  that  there  is  no  evil  ten- 
dency in  the  case,  because  the  mere  favour  and  compassion  of 
the  Most  High  may  step  in  and  oppose  the  tendency  and  pre- 
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vent  the  sad  effect  Particularly,  if  there  be  an^  thing  in  the 
nature  of  man  whereby  he  has  an  universal  unfailing  tendency 
to  that  moral  evil  which,  according  to  the  real  nature  and  true 
demerit  of  things  as  they  are  in  themselves,  implies  his  utter 
ruin,  that  must  be  looked  upon  as  an  evil  tendency  or  propen- 
sity ;  however  divine  grace  may  interpose  to  save  him  from 
deserved  ruin,  and  to  over-rule  things  to  an  issue  contrary  to 
that  which  they  tend  to  of  themselves.  Grace  b  sovereign, 
exercised  according  to  the  good  pleasure  of  God,  bringmg 

Sood  out  of  evil.  The  effect  of  it  belongs  not  to  the  nature  of 
lings  themselves,  that  otherwise  have  an  ill  tendency,  any 
more  than  the  remedy  belongs  to  the  disease ;  but  is  something 
altogether  independent  on  it,  introduced  to  oppose  the  natunu 
tendency,  and  reverse  the  course  of  things.  But  the  event  to 
which  things  tend,  according  to  their  own  demerit^  and  accord- 
ing to  divine  justice^  is  the  event  to  which  they  tend  in  their 
own  nature  ;  as  Dr.  T.^s  own  words  fully  imply  {Prefto.  Par. 
on  Rom.  p.  131.)  *^  God  alone  (savs  he)  can  declare  whether  he 
will  pardon  or  punish  the  ungoaliness  and  unrighteousness  of 
mantund,  which  is  in  its  own  nature  punishable.^^  Nothing 
is  more  precisely  according  to  the  truth  of  things  than  divine 
justice :  it  weighs  things  in  an  even  balance ;  it  views  and  es- 
timates things  no  otherwise  than  they  are  truly  in  their  own 
nature.  Therefore  undoubtedly  that  which  implies  a  tendency 
to  ruin,  according  to  the  estimate  of  divine  justice^  does  in- 
deed imply  such  a  tendency  in  its  own  nature. 

And  then  it  must  be  remembered,  that  it  is  a  moral  depra- 
iyky  we  are  speaking  of;  and  therefore  when  we  are  consider- 
ing whether  such  depravity  do  not  appear  by  a  tendency  to  a 
bad  effect  or  issue,  it  is  a  m^yral  tendency  to  such  an  issue  that 
is  the  thing  to  be  taken  into  the  account.  A  moral  tendency 
or  influence  is  by  desert.  Then  may  it  be  said  man^s  nature  or 
state  is  attended  with  a  pernicious  or  destructive  tendency  in 
a  morcd  sense,  when  it  tends  to  that  which  deserves  miseir  and 
destruction.  And  therefore  it  equalljf  shews  the  moral  depra- 
vity of  the  nature  of  mankind  in  their  present  state,  whether 
that  nature  be  universally  attended  with  an  effectual  tendency 
to  destructive  vengeance  actually  executed^  or  to  their  deserving 
misery  and  ruin,  or  their  just  exposedness  to  destruction,  how- 
ever that  fatal  consequence  may  be  prevented  by  grace,  or 
whatever  the  actual  event  be. 

One  thing  more  is  to  be  observed  here,  that  tlie  topic 
mainly  insisted  on  by  the  opposers  of  the  doctrine  of  original 
sin,  is  the  justice  of  God ;  both  in  their  objections  against  the 
imputation  of  Adam^s  sin,  and  also  against  its  being  so  ordered, 
that  men  should  come  into  the  wdtld  with  a  corrupt  and  ruined 
nature,  without  having  merited  the  displeasure  of  their  Creator 
by  any  personal  fault.    But  the  latter  is  not  repugnant  to  GodV 
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justice,  if  men  acttudly  are  born  into  the  world  with  a  tendency 
to  no,  and  to  misery  and  ruin  for  their  sin,  which  actually  wili 
be  the  consequence  unless  mere  grace  steps  in  and  prevents  it* 
If  this  be  allowed,  the  argument  from  justice  is  given  up :  for 
it  is  to  suppose,  that  their  liablcness  to  misery  and  ruin  comes 
in  a  way  of  justice ;  otherwise  there  would  be  no  need  of  the 
interposition  of  divine  grace  to  save  them.  Justice  alone 
would  be  sufficient  security,  if  exercised,  without  grace.  It  is 
all  <Hie  in  this  dispute  about  what  is  just  and  righteous,  whether 
men  are  born  in  a  miserable  state  by  a  tendency  to  ruin  which 
actually  follows^  and  that  justly;  or  whether  they  are  born  in 
such  a  state  as  tends  to  a  desert  of  ruin,  which  might  justly 
fcdlow,  and  would  actuaily  follow  did  not  grace  prevent.  For 
the  controversy  is  not  what  grace  xoill  do,  but  what  justice 
m^kt  do. 

I  have  been  the  more  particular  on  this  head,  because  it 
enervates  many  of  the  reasonings  and  conclusions  by  which  Dr. 
7*.  makes  out  his  scheme ;  in  which  he  argues  from  that  state 
which  mankind  are  in  by  divine  grace^  yea,  which  he  himself 
supposes  to  be  by  divine  grace  ;  and  yet  not  making  any  al- 
lowance for  this,  he  from  hence  draws  conclusions  against  what 
others  suppose  of  the  deplorable  and  ruined  state  mankind  are 
in  by  the  fall.*    Some  of  his  arguments  and  conclusions  to 

*  He  often  speaks  of  death  and  affliction  as  coming  on  Adam's  posterity  in 
conseqaence  of  his  sin ;  and  in  p.  20,  21.  and  many  other  places,  he  supposes  that 
these  things  come  in  consequence  of  hia  sin,  not  as  a  punishment  or  a  calamity, 
but  as  a  ha^fU.  But  in  p.  33.  ho  supposes,  those. things  would  be  a  sreat  calamity 
and  misery,  if  it  were  not  for  the  resurrection  ;  whicn  resurrection  ne  there,  and 
in  the  following  pases,  and  in  many  other  places,  speaks  of  as  being  by  Christ ; 
and  often  speaks  of  it  as  being  hy  the  grate  of  God  in  Christ. 

P.  63,  64.  Speaking  of  our  being  subjected  to  sorrow,  labour,  and  death,  in 
eonseqnence  of  AdanCs  sin,  he  represents  these  as  evils  that  are  reversed  and' 
torneainto  advantages,  and  from  which  we  are  delivered  through  grace  in  Christ. 
And  fiL  65,  66,  67.  he  speaks  of  God  thus  tumiiuf  death  into  an  advantage  thanmgh 
grace  in  Christ,  as  what  vindicates  the  justice  of  God  in  brin^g  death  by  Adam. 

P.  16^  156.  One  thing  he  alleges  against  this  proposition  of  the  Assembly 
of  Divines— That  we  are  by  nature  bond-slaves  to  Satan — That  God  hath  been  pr^^ 
oMmg,  from  the  beginning  qf  the  world  to  this  day,  various  means  and  dispensatianSf 
lo  firtserve  and  rescue  mankind  from  the  devU, 

P.  l68, 169, 170  In  answer  to  that  objection  aeainst  his  doctrine  That  we 
«re  in  worse  circumstances  than  Adam,  he  alleges  the liappy  circumstances  we  are 
under  by  the  provision  and  means  furnished  through  free  grace  in  Christ. 

P.  288.  In  answering  that  argument  against  his  doctrine — That  there  is  a 
law  in  onr  members,  bringing  us  into  captivity  to  the  law  of  sin  and  death,  JZom. 
viL — He  allows,  that  the  case  of  those  who  are  under  a  law  threatening  death  for 
every  sin  (which  law  he  elsewhere  says,  shews  us  the  natural  md  proper  denurU  of 
t^amdis  perfecUy  consonant  to  everlasting  truth  and  rightemtsness)  must  be  quite  de- 
phrabte  if  Suy  have  no  relief  from  the  mercy  of  the  kaogwer, 

p.  90 — ^93.  S.    In  opposition  to  what  is  supposed  of  the  miserable  state  man- 
kind are  brought  into  by  Adam's  sin,  he  alleges,  The  noUt  designs  of  love^  man^feit^ 
ed  by  adaanicvng  a  new  and  happy  dispensation,  fmmdedon  the  obedience  and  righUotU" 
ntssff  the  Son  of  God;  vid  that,  although  by  Adam  we  are  subjected  to  destb, 
VOL.  IT.    '  40 
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this  effect,  in  order  to  be  made  good,  must  depend  on  such  a 
supposition  as  this:— that  God's  dispensations  of  grace  are 
rectifications  or  amendments  of  his  foregoing  constitutions  and 
proceedings,  which  were  merely  legal;  as  though  the  dis- 
pensations of  grace,  which  succeed  those  of  mere  law,  im- 
pUed  an  acknowledgment  that  the  preceding  legal  constitu- 
tion would  be  unjust  if  left  as  it  was,  or  at  least  very  hard 
deaUnff  with  mankind ;  and  that  the  other  were  of  the  na- 
ture of  a  satisfaction  to  his  creatures  for  former  injuries,  or 
hard  treatment  So  that,  put  together  the  injury  with  the 
satisfaction,  the  legal  and  injurious  dispensation  taken  with 
the  following  good  dispensation,  which  our  authcnr  calk 
grace,  and  ue  unfairness  or  improper  severity  of  the  former 
amended  by  the  goodness  of  the  latter,  both  together  made  up 
one  righteous  dispensation. 

The  reader  is  desired  to  bear  in  mind  what  I  have  said 
concerning  the  interposition  of  divine  grace  not  alterii^  the 
nature  of  things  as  they  are  in  themselves.  Accordinely, 
when  I  speak  of  such  and  such  an  evil  tendency  of  things  be- 
longing to  the  present  nature  and  state  of  mankind,  wder- 
sland  me  to  mean  their  tendency  as  they  are  in  thenudves^ 
abstracted  fi'om  any  consideration  of  that  remechr  the  sove- 
reign and  infinite  grace  of  God  has  provided. — Having  pre* 
mised  these  things,  I  now  assert,  that  mankind  are  all  natu- 
rally in  such  a  state,  as  is  attended,  without  fail,  with  this  con- 
sequence or  issue ;  that  they  vntversallt  run  thbbiselvbs 

INTO  THAT   WHICH   IS,  IN    EFFECT,  THEIR   OWN  UTTER   ETERNAlt 

PERDITION,  as  being  fiinally  accursed  of  God  and  the  subject 
of  his  remediless  wrath  through  sin. — From  which  I  infer, 

yet  in  this  dispensation  a  resurrection  is  provided ;  and  that  Adam's  posterity  are 
under  a  mild  dispensation  of  Graces  &c. 

P.  118.  S.  He  vindicates  God's  deaiinffs  with  •.idaaif  in  placing;  him  at  first 
under  the  ngour  of  law,  transgress  and  die,  (which,  as  he  expresses  it,  waspuiUng 
hU  tu^itpines9  <m  a  fool  extremdy  dangerous)  bv  saying,  that  a$  €hd  had  hefore  deUr^ 
mined  in  his  oum  ireast,  so  he  immediately  estahlished  ids  covenant  upon  a  quilt  d^t-eni 
hotUmit  namdy^  upon  grace. 

P.  122, 123,  S,  Against  what  R,  JZ.  savs.  That  God  forsook  man  when  he 
fell,  and  that  mankind  after  Adam's  sin  were  born  without  the  divine  fiivonr,  &c. 
he  alleges,  among  other  things,  Christie  coming  to  be  Uie  propitiati&n  fir  the  siu  ^ 
the  whole  worldr-^^nd  the  riches  of  God's  mercy  in  giving  the  promise  of  a  Redeemer 
to  destroy  the  works  of  the  devil — That  he  caught  his  sinning  faUing  creature  m  the 
arms  of  his  grace. 

In  his  note  on  Rom.  v.  20.  p.  297, 298.  he  says  as  follows :  ''  The  law  1  conceive, 
is  not  a  dispensation  suitable  to  the  infirmity  of  the  human  nature  in  our  present 
state ;  or  it  doth  not  seem  congruous  to  the  goodness  of  God,  to  afibrd  us  no 
other  way  of  salvation  but  by  a  law,  which,  itwe  once  transgress,  we  are  mined 
for  ever.  For  who  then  from  the  beginning  of  the  world  could  be  saved  7  And 
therefore  it  seems  to  me,  that  the  law  was  not  absolutely  intended  to  be  a  rule 
for  obtaininff  life,  even  to  Adam  ia-f^aradise :  Grace  was  the  dispensation  God  in- 
tended mankind  should  bo  under-;  and  therefore  Christ  was  fbre-ordained  before 
the  foundation  of  the  world." — There  are  various  other  passages  in  this  nnthorV 
v^itings  of  the  like  kind. 
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Aat  the  natural  state  of  the  mind  of  man,  is  attended  with 
a  propen9ky  ofncAure^  which  is  prevalent  and  effectual,  to  such 
an  issue ;  and  that  therefore  their  nature  is  corrupt  and  depray* 
ed  with  a  moral  depravity  that  amounts  to  and  impUes  their 
utter  undoing. 

Here  I  would  first  consider  the  truXh  of  the  proposition ; 
and  then  would  shew  the  certainty  of  the  consequences  which 
I  infer  fi'om  it  If  both  can  be  clearly  and  certainly  proved, 
then  I  trust  none  will  deny  but  that  the  doctrine  of  original 
depravity  is  evident,  and  so  the  falseness  of  Dr.  T.^s  scheme 
demonstrated;  the  greatest  part  of  whose  book  called  the 
8cr^9iure  Doctrine  of  Original  Stn,  &c.  is  against  the  doc* 
trine  of  innate  depramty.  In  p.  107,  S.  he  speaks  of  the  con- 
veyance of  a  corrupt  and  sinful  nature  to  Aaani^s  posterity  as 
the  grand  point  to  be  proved  by  the  maintainers  of  the  doctrine 
of  original  sin. 

In  order  to  demonstrate  what  is  asserted  in  the  proposi* 
tion  laid  down,  there  is  need  only  that  these  two  things 
should  be  made  manifest :  one  is  this  fact,  that  all  mankind 
come  into  the  world  in  such  a  state  as  without  fail  comes  to 
this  issue,  namely,  the  universal  commission  of  sin ;  or  that 
eveiy  one  who  comes  to  act  in  the  world  as  a  moral  agents  is^ 
in  a  greater  or  less  degree,  guilty  of  sin.  The  other  is,  that  all 
sin  deserves  and  exposes  to  utter  and  eternal  destruction  under 
God^s  wrath  and  curse  ;  and  would  end  in  it,  were  it  ndt  for 
the  interposition  of  divine  grace  to  prevent  the  effect.  Both 
which  can  be  abundantly  demonstrated  to  be  agreeable  to  the 
word  of  God,  and  to  Dr.  TJ^s  own  doctrine. 

That  every  one  of  mankind,  at  least  such  as  are  capable 
of  acting  as  moral  agents,  are  guilty  of  sin  (not  now  taking  it 
for  granted  that  they  come  guilty  into  the  world)  is  most  clear- 
ly and  abundantly  evident  from  the  holy  scriptures :  1  Kings 
viii,  46.  If  any  num  sin  against  thee ;  for  there  is  no  man  that 
sinneth  not.  iJccl.  vii.  20.  There  is  not  a  just  num  upon  earth 
that  doeth  good  and  sinneth  not.  Job.  ix.  2, 3.  /  know  it  is  so  of 
a  truths  (i.  e.  as  Bildad  had  just  before  said,  that  God  wouid 
not  cast  away  a  perfect  man,  Slc)  but  how  should  man  he  just 
with  Ood?  If  he  will  contend  with  him^  he  cminot  answer  him 
one  of  a  thousand.  To  the  like  purpose,  Psal.  cxliiL  2.  Enter 
not  into  judgment  with  thy  servant ;  for  in  thy  sight  shall  no 
man  living  he  justified.  So  the  words  of  the  aposde  (in  which 
he  has  apparent  reference  to  those  of  the  Psalmist.)  Rom.  iii. 
19,  20.  "  That  every  mouth  may  be  stopped,  and  all  the 
world  become  guilty  before  God.  Therefore  by  the  deeds 
of  the  law  Uiere  shdl  no  flesh  be  justified  in  his  siffht :  for  by 
Uie  law  is  the  knowledge  of  sin.  So,  Gal.  ii.  16. 1  John  i.  7 — 
10.  ''  If  we  walk  in  the  light,  the  blood  of  Christ  cleanseth 
us  firom  all  sin.    If  we  say  that  we  have  no  sin,  we  deceive  oor- 
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selves,  and  the  truth  is  not  in  us.  If  we  confess  our  sins,  he 
is  feithfiil  and  just  to  forgive  us  our  sins,  and  to  cleanse  us  firom 
all  unrighteousness.  If  we  say  that  we  have  not  sinned,  we 
make  hun  a  liar,  and  his  word  is  not  in  us.^*  In  this,  and  in- 
numerable  other  places,  confession  and  repentance  of  sin  are 
spoken  of  as  duties  proper  for  all  ;  as  also  prayer  to  God 
for  paidon  of  sin  :  also  forgiveness  of  tliose  that  injure  us,  fix>Ri 
that  motive,  that  we  hope  to  be  forgiven  of  Godf.  Universal 
guilt  of  sin  mieht  also  be  demonstrated  from  the  appoint- 
ment, and  the  declared  use  and  end  of  the  ancient  sacrifices ; 
and  also  fi'om  the  ransom  which  every  one  that  was  numbered 
in  Israel  was  directed  to  pay,  to  make  atonement  for  his  soul. 
{hxod.  XXX.  11 — 16.)  All  are  represented,  not  only  as  being 
sinhil,  but  as  having  great  and  manifold  iniquity.  (Jo6.  ix.  % 
3,  Ja9ii.iii.  1,2.) 

There  are  many  scriptures  which  both  declare  the  unwer* 
sal  sinfulness  of  mankind,  and  also  that  all  sin  deserves  and 
justly  exposes  to  everlasting  destruction^  under  the  wrath  and 
curse  of  God ;  and  so  demonstrate  both  parts  of  the  proposi* 
tion  I  have  laid  down.  To  which  purpose  that  passage  in 
Gal.  iii.  10.  is  exceeding  full :  For  as  many  as  are  of  the  works 
of  the  law  are  under  the  curse  ;  for  it  is  written^  cursed  is  every 
one  that  continueth  not  in  all  things  which  are  written  in  tie 
book  of  the  lawj  to  do  them.  How  manifestly  is  it  impUed  in 
the  apostle^s  meaning  here,  that  there  is  no  man  but  what 
fails  in  some  instances  of  doing  all  things  that  are  written  in 
the  book  of  the  law,  and  therefore  as  many  as  have  their  de« 
pendence  on  their  fulfilling  the  law,  are  under  that  curse  which 
is  pronounced  on  them  that  fail  of  it  ?  And  hence  the  apostle 
infers  in  the  next  verse,  that  no  man  is  justified  by  the  law  in  the 
sight  of  God :  as  he  had  said  before  in  the  preceding  chapter, 
ver.  16.  By  the  works  if  the  law  shall  no  flesh  be  justified. 
The  apostle  shews  us  he  understands,  that  by  this  place  which 
he  cites  from  Deuteronomy,  the  scripture  hath  concluded^  or  shut 
up  all  under  sin.  (Gal.  iii.  22.)  So  that  here  wc  are  plainly 
taught,  both  that  every  one  of  mankind  is  a  sinner^  and  that 
m^ery  sinner  is  under  the  curse  of  God. 

To  the  like  purpose  is  Rom.  iv.  14.  also  2  Cor.  iii.  6,  7,  9. 
where  the  law  is  called  the  letter  that  kills,  the  ministration  of 
death,  and  the  ministration  of  condemnation.  The  wrath,  con- 
demnation, and  death,  which  is  threatened  ia  the  law  to  all  its 
transgressors,  is  final  perdition,  the  second  death,  eternal  ruin  ; 
as  is  very  plain,  and  indeed  is  confessed.  And  this  punishment 
which  the  law  threatens  for  every  sin  is  a  just  punishment ; 
being  what  every  sin  truly  deserves  /  God's  law  being  a  righteous 
law,  and  the  sentence  of  it  a  righteous  sentence. 

All  these  things  are  what  Dr.  Taylor  himself  confesses 
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and  asserts.  He  says  that  the  law  of  God  requires  perfed 
obedienGe.  {Note  on  Rom,  vii.  6.  p.  306.)  *^  God  can  never 
require  imperfect  obedience,  or  by  nis  holy  law  allow  us  to  be 
guilty  of  any  one  sin  how  small  soever.  And  if  the  law,  as  a 
role  of  duty,  were  in  any  respect  abolished,  then  we  might 
in  some  respects  transgress  the  law  and  yet  not  be  guilty  of 
no.  The  moral  law,  or  law  of  nature,  is  the  truth,  everiastinff^ 
onchangeable  ;  and  therefore,  as  such,  can  never  be  abrogatea. 
On  the  contrary,  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  has  promulgated  it 
anew  under  the  gospel,  fuller  and  clearer  than  it  was  in  the 
mosaical  constitution,  or  any  where  else : — having  added  to  its 
precepts  the  sanction  of  his  own  divine  authority.^^  And  many 
things  which  he  says  imply  that  all  mankind  do  in  some  degree 
transgress  the  law.  In  p.  228.  speaking  of  what  may  be 
gathered  from  Rom.  vii.  and  viii.  he  says,  ^^  We  are  very  apt  in 
a  world  full  of  temptation,  to  be  deceived  and  drawn  into 
sin  by  bodily  appetites,  &c.  And  the  case  of  those  who  are 
under  a  law  threatenmg  death  to  every  sin  must  be  quite 
deplorable,  if  they  have  no  relief  from  the  mercy  of  the  law* 
giver." 

But  this  is  very  fully  declared  in  what  he  says  in  his  note 
<Hi  Rom.  V.  20.  p.  297.  His  words  are  as  follows :  ^  Indeed 
as  a  rule  of  action  prescribing  our  duty,  it  (the  law)  always  was 
and  always  must  be  a  rule  ordained  for  obtaining  life ;  but  not 
as  a  rule  of  justification,  not  as  it  subjects  to  death  for  every 
transgression.  For  if  it  could  in  its  utmost  rigour  have  given 
us  life,  then  as  the  apostle  argues,  it  would  have  been  against 
the  promises  of  God.  For  if  there  had  been  a  law  in  the  strict 
and  rigorous  sense  of  law,  which  could  have  made  us  live, 
verily  justifrcation  should  have  been  by  the  law.  But  he  sup« 
poses  no  such  law  was  ever  given :  and  therefore  there  is  need 
and  room  enough  for  the  promises  of  grace :  or  as  he  argues, 
GaL  ii.  21.  it  would  have  frustrated  or  rendered  useless  the  grace 
of  God.  For  if  justification  came  by  the  law,  then  truly  Christ 
is  dead  in  vain,  then  he  ciied  to  accomplish  what  was,  or  might 
have  been  effected  by  law  itself  without  his  death.  Certainly 
the  law  was  not  brought  in  among  the  Jetos  to  be  a  rule  of  jus- 
tification, or  to  recover  them  out  of  a  state  of  death  and  to 
procure  life  by  their  sinless  obedience  to  it :  For  in  this,  as  well 
as  in  another  respect,  it  was  weak  ;  not  in  itself,  but  through 
the  WEAKNESS  of  our  flesh,  Rom.  viii.  3.  The  law,  I  conceive, 
is  not  a  dispensation  suitable  to  tlie  infirwity  of  the  human  nature 
in  our  present  state  \  or  it  doth  not  seem  congruous  to  the 
goodness  of  God  to  afford  us  no  other  way  of  salvation  but  by 

LAW  ;    which    if  WE    ONCE    TRANSGRESS,    WE    ARE    RUINED   FOR 

EVER.     For  who  then,  from  the  beginninc}  of  the  world, 
COULD  be  saved  ?"     How  clear  and  express  arc  these  things. 
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that  no  one  of  mankind,  from  the  beghming  of  the  world,  can 
ever  be  justified  by  law,  because  every  one  transgresses  it  T* 

And  here  also  we  see,  Dr.  T.  declares,  that  by  the  law 
men  are  sentenced  to  everlasting  ruin  for  one  transgression. 
To  the  like  purpose  he  often  expresses  himself.  So  p.  207. 
^  The  law  requireth  the  most  extensive  obedience,  discover- 
jig  sin  in  all  its  branches. — It  gives  sm  a  deadly  force,  sub- 
jecting every  transgression  to  the  penalty  of  death  ;  and  yet 
supplieth  neither  help  nor  hope  to  the  sinner,  but  leaving  him 
under  the  power  of  sin  and  sentence  of  death.^*  In  p  313,  he 
speaks  of  the  law  as  extending  to  lust  €tnd  irregular  de8ire>s^€md 
to  every  branch  and  principle  of  sin}  and  even  to  its  latent 
principles  and  minutest  branches ;  again  (Note  on  Rom.  ytL 
6.  p.  308.)  to  every  sin  how  snuM  soever.  And  when  he  speaks 
of  the  law  subjecting  every  transgression  to  the  penalty  of 
death,  he  means  eternal  death,  as  he  from  time  to  time  explains 
the  matter.  In  p.  212.  he  speaks  of  the  law  in  the  condemn^ 
ing  power  of  it^as  binding  us  in  everlasting  chains.  In  p.  120. 
S.  he  8a]rs,  that  death  which  is  the  wages  of  sin,  is  the  second 
death}  and  this  p.  78.  he  explains  oi  final  perdition.  In  his 
JETey,  p.  107,  §  296,  he  says,  "  The  curse  of  the  law  subjected 
men  for  every  transgression  to  eternal  death.'*'*  So  in  iVole  on 
Rwn.  V.  20.  p.  291.  ^^  The  law  of  Moses  subjected  those  who 
were  under  it  to  death,  meaning  by  death,  eternal  death.**  These 
are  his  words. 

He  also  supposes  that  this  sentence  of  the  law,  thus  sab* 
jectinff  men  for  every ^  even  the  least  sin^  and  every  minutest 
branch  and  latent  principle  of  sin  to  so  dreadful  a  punishment, 
is  just  and  righteous^  agreeable  to  triUh  and  the  nature  ef 
things^  or  to  the  natural  and  proper  demerits  of  sin.  In  this 
he  is  very  full.  Thus  in  p.  l^<6.  P.  "  It  was  sin  (says  he) 
which  subjected  us  to  death  by  the  Jaw,  justly  threatening 
sin  with  death.  Which  law  was  given  us,  that  sin  might  ap- 
pear ;  might  be  set  forth  in  its  proper  colours  ;  when  we 
saw  it  subjected  us  to  death  by  a  law  perfectly  holy,  just, 
and  GOOD ;  that  sin  by  the  commandment,  by  the  law,  might 
be  represented  what  it  really  is,  an  exceeding  great  and 
deadly  evil.  So  in  note  on  Rom.  v.  20.  p.  299.  *'  The  law  or 
ministration  of  death,  as  it  subjects  to  death  for  every  trans- 
gression, is  still  of  use  to  shew  the  natural  and  proper 
DEMERIT  OP  SIN."  Ibid.  p.  292.  "  The  language  of  the  law, 
dying  thou  shalt  die,  is  to  be  understood  of  the  demerit  of  the 
transgression,  that  which  it  deserves.'*'*     Ibid.  p.  298.     "  The 

'^  I  am  sensible  these  things  arc  quite  inconsistent  with  what  he  says  elae- 
whcre,  of  sxifficicixt  poxeer  in  all  ma:\I:ind  ooiuttanUy  to  do  thf  whcle  duty  wkUk  God  re- 
qttires  of  thenij  without  a  necesBlty  of  hi  caking  God's  law  in  any  degree,  (p.  63— 
C8.  S.  j  But  1  hope  the  reader  will  not  think  me  accountable  for  his  inconsiBten- 
ci«8. 
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law  was  added^saith  Mr.  Locke,  on  the  place  because  the 
leraeliiee^  the  posterity  of  Abraham^  were  transgressors  as 
well  as  other  men,  to  show  them  their  sins,  and  the  punish- 
ment and  death  which  in  strict  justice  they  incurred  by 
them.  And  this  appears  to  be  a  true  comment  on  Rom.  vii. 
13* — Sin,  by  virtue  of  the  law,  subjected  you  to  death  for  this 
end,  that  sin,  working  death  in  us,  by  that  which  is  AoZy, 
/list,  and  goody  perfectly  consonant  to  everlasting  truth 
AND  RIGHTEOUSNESS. — Consequently  every  sin  is  in  strict  juS" 
tiee  deserving  of  wrath  and  punishment ;  and  the  law  in  its 
rigour  was  given  to  the  Jews  to  set  home  this  awfiil  truth 
upon  their  consciences,  to  show  them  the  evil  and  pernicious 
MATURE  of  sin  ;  and  that  being  conscious  they  had  broke 
the  law  of  God,  this  might  convince  them  of  the  great  need 
they  had  of  the  favour  of  the  lawgiver,  and  oblige  them  by 
&itn  io  his  goodness,  to  fly  to  his  hercy  for  pardon  and  salva- 
tion/' 

If  the  law  be  holy.  Just,  and  good,  a  constitution  perfectly 
agreeable  to  God^s  holiness,  justice,  and  goodness ;  then  he 
might  have  put  it  exactly  in  execution,  agreeably  to  all  these 
Us  peffections.  Our  author  himself  says,  p.  133.  S.  ^^  How 
that  constitution,  which  establishes  a  law,  the  making  of  which 
is  ineonsistent  with  the  justice  and  goodness  of  God,  and  the 
executing  of  it  inconsistent  with  his  holiness,  can  a  be  righte- 
ous constitution,  I  confess  is  quite  beyond  my  comprehen* 
noD. 

Now  the  reader  is  left  to  judge  whether  it  be  not  most 
{dainly  and  fully  agreeable  to  Dr.  T.^s  own  doctrine,  that  there 
never  was  any  one  person  from  the  beginmng  of  the  world 
who  came  to  act  in  the  world  as  a  moral  agent,  and  that  it  is 
not  to  be  hoped  there  ever  will  be  any,  but  what  is  a  sinner  or 
transgressor  of  the  law  of  God  ;  and  that  therefore  this  proves 
to  be  the  issue  and  event  of  things,  with  respect  to  all  man- 
kind in  all  ages,  that  by  the  natural  and  proper  demerit  of 
their  own  sinfulness,  and  in  the  judgment  of  the  law  of  God, 
which  is  perfectly  consonant  to  truth  and  exhibits  things  in 
their  true  colours,  they  are  the  proper  subjects  of  the  curse 
of  God,  eternal  death,  and  everlasting  ruin ;  which  must  be 
the  actual  consequence,  unless  the  grace  or  favour  of  the  law- 
giver interpose,  and  mercy  prevail  for  their  pardon  and  salva- 
tion* The  reader  has  seen  also  how  agreeable  this  is  to  the 
doctrine  of  the  holy  scripture.  If  so,  and  if  the  interposition 
of  divine  grace  alters  not  the  nature  of  things  as  they  are  in 
themselves^  and  that  it  docs  not  in  the  least  affect  the  state  of 
the  controver:jy  we  are  upon — concerning  the  true  nature  and 
tendency  of  the  state  in  which  mankind  come  into  the  world—- 
whether  grace  prevents  the  fatal  effect  or  no ;  I  trust  none  will 
deny  that  the  proposition  laid  down  is  fully  proved,  as  agree- 
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able  to  the  word  of  God,  and  Dr.  T.'8  own  words ;  viz.  That 
mankind  are  all  naturally  in  such  a  state  as  is  attended,  with- 
out fail,  with  this  consequence  or  issue,  that  they  miyersaUy 
are  the  subjects  of  that  guilt  and  sinfulness^  which  w ,  in  e^ed^ 
their  utter  and  eternal  ruin^  being  cast  wholly  out  ot  the 
favour  of  God,  and  subjected  to  his  everlasting  wrath  mud 


curse. 


SECT.  11. 

It  follows  from  the  proposition  proved  in  the  foregoing  Section, 
that  all  Mankind  are  under  the  influence  of  a  prevaUmg 
effectual  Tendency  in  their  Nature  to  thai  sin  and  VPtdr* 
edness^  which  implies  their  utter  and  eternal  ^  ' 


The  proposition  laid  down  being  proved,  the  consequence 
of  it  remains  to  be  made  out,  viz.  That  the  mind  of  man  has  a 
natural  tendency  or  propensity  to  that  event  which  has  been 
shewn  universally  and  infallibly  to  take  place ;  and  that  this  is 
a  corrupt  or  depra:ced  propensity. — I  shall  here  consider  the 
former  part  of  this  consequence,  namely.  Whether  such  an 
universal,  constant,  infallible  event  is  truly  a  proof  of  any  leu* 
dency  or  propensity  to  that  event ;  leaving  the  ecil  and  cornet 
nature  of  such  a  propensity  to  be  considered  afterwards. 

If  any  should  say  they  do  not  think  that  its  being  a  thing 
universal  and  infalUble  in  event  that  mankind  commit  some 
sin,  is  a  proof  of  a  prevailing  tendency  to  sin ;  because  they  do 
good,  and  perhaps  more  good  than  evil :  let  them  remember 
that  the  question  at  present  is  not.  How  much  sin  there  is  a 
tendency  to ;  but,  whether  there  be  a  prevailing  propensity  to 
that  issue  which  it  is  allowed  all  men  do  actually  come  to 
that  all  fail  of  keeping  the  law  perfectly — whether  there  be  not 
a  tendency  to  such  imperfection  of  obedience  as  always  with- 
out fail  comes  to  pass ;  to  that  degree  of  sinfulness,  at  least, 
which  all  fall  into ;  and  so  to  that  utter  ruin  which  that  sin- 
fulness implies  and  infers.  Whether  an  effectual  propensity  to 
this  be  worth  the  name  of  depravity,  because  of  the  good  that 
may  be  supposed  to  balance  it,  shall  be  considered  by  and  by. 
If  all  mankind,  in  all  nations  and  ages,  were  at  least  one  day 
in  their  lives  deprived  of  the  use  of  their  reason,  and  raving 
mad ;  or  that  all,  even  every  individual  person,  once  cut 
their  own  throats,  or  put  out  their  own  eyes ;  it  might  be  an 
evidence  of  some  tendency  in  the  nature  or  naturcd  state  of 
mankind  to  such  an  event ;  though  they  might  exercise  reason 
many  more  days  than  they  were  distracted,  and  were  kind  to 
and  tender  of  themselves  oftener  than  they  mortally  and  cruel- 
ly wounded  themselves. 
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To  determine  whether  the  unfailing  constancy  of  the 
aboYe-named  event  be  an  evidence  of  tendency,  let  it  be  con* 
sidered.  What  can  be  meant  by  tendency^  but  a  prevailing 
iiableness  or  exposedness  to  such  or  such  an  event  ?  Wherein 
consists  the  notion  of  any  such  thing,  but  some  stated  pre- 
valence or  preponderation  in  the  nature  or  state  of  causes  or 
occasions,  that  is  followed  6y,  and  so  proves  to  be  effectual 
to,  a  stated  prevalence  or  commonness  of  any  particular  kind 
of  effect  ?  Or  something  in  the  permanent  state  of  things, 
concerned  in  bringing  a  certain  sort  of  event  to  pass,  whicli 
is  a  foundation  for  the  constancy  or  strongly  prevailing  proba- 
bility of  such  an  event  ?  If  we  mean  this  by  tendency,  (and 
I  know  not  what  else  can  be  meant  by  it,  but  this  or  something 
like,)  then  it  is  manifest,  that  where  we  see  a  stated  preva- 
lence of  any  effect  there  is  a  tendency  to  that  effect  in  the 
nature  and  state  of  its  causes.  A  common  and  steady  effect 
shews  that  there  is  somewhere  a  preponderation,  a  prevailing 
exposedness  or  Iiableness  in  the  state  of  things,  to  what  comes 
so  steadily  to  pass.  Tiie  natural  dictate  of  reason  shews,  that 
where  there  is  an  effect  there  is  a  cause,  and  a  cause  sufficient 
for  the  eflfect ;  because  if  it  were  not  sufficient,  it  would  not  be 
effectual ;  and  that  therefore,  where  there  is  a  stated  preva- 
lence of  the  effect,  there  is  a  stated  prevalence  in  the  cause. 
A  steady  effect  argues  a  steady  cause.  We  obtain  a  notion  of 
tendency,  no  other  way  than  by  observation:  And  we  can 
observe Jiothing  but  events:  And  it  is  the  commonness  or  con- 
stancy of  events  that  gives  us  a  notion  of  tendency  in  all  cases. 
Thus  we  judge  of  tendencies  in  the  natural  world.  Thus  we 
judge  of  the  tendencies  or  propensities  of  nature  in  minerals, 
vegetables,  animals,  rational  and  irrational  creatures.  A  notion 
of  a  stated  tendency  or  fixed  propensity,  is  not  obtained  by 
observing  only  a  single  event.  A  stated  preponderation  in  the 
cause  or  occasion,  is  argued  only  by  a  stated  prevalence  of  the> 
effect  If  a  die  be  once  thrown  and  it  falls  on  a  particular 
side,  we  do  not  argue  fi*om  hence,  that  that  side  is  the  heaviest; 
but  if  it  be  thrown  without  skill  or  care  many  thousands  or 
millions  of  times,  and  it  constantly  fa|ls  on  the  same  side,  we 
have  not  the  least  doubt  in  our  minds  but  that  there  is  some- 
thing of  propensity  in  the  case,  by  superior  weight  of  that  side, 
or  in  some  other  respect.  How  ridiculous  would  he  make 
himself,  who  should  earnestly  dispute  against  any  tendency  in 
the  state  of  things  to  cold  in  the  winter  or  heat  in  the  summer; 
or  should  stand  to  it,  that  although  it  often  happened  that 
water  quenched  fire,  yet  there  was  no  tendency  in  it  to  such  an 
effect? 

In  the  case  we  are  upon,  human  nature,  as  existing  in 
such  an  immense  diversity  of  persons  and  circumstances  and 
never  failing  in  any  one  instance,  of  coming  to  that  issue — 
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that  sinfulness,  which  implies  extreme  misery  and  el 
rain — is  as  the  die  often  cast  For  it  alters  not  the  case  i 
least  as  to  the  evidence  of  tendency,  whether  the  subic 
the  constant  event  be  an  individual,  or  a  nature  and 
Thus,  if  there  be  a  succession  of  trees  of  the  same  sort, 
ceeding  one  from  another  from  the  beginning  of  the  v 
ffrowing  in  all  countries,  soils,  and  climates,  all  bearu 
miit ;  it  as  much  proves  the  nature  and  tendency  of  the 
as  if  it  were  only  one  individual  tree  that  had  remained 
the  beginninff  of  the  world,  often  transplanted  into  difl 
soils,  and  had  continued  to  bear  only  bad  fruit  So,  if 
were  a  particular  family,  which,  from  generation  to  gener 
and  through  every  remove  to  innumerable  different  cou 
and  places  of  abode,  all  died  of  a  consumption,  or  all  ru 
tracted,  or  all  murdered  themselves,  it  would  be  as  muc 
evidence  of  the  tendency  of  something  in  the  nature  oi 
stitution  of  that  race^  as  it  would  be  of  the  tendency  of  i 
thing  in  the  nature  or  state  of  an  individual,  if  some  om 
son  had  lived  all  that  time,  and  some  remarkable  even^ 
often  appeared  in  him,  which  he  had  been  the  agent  or  sv 
of  from  year  to  year  and  from  age  to  age,  continually  and 
out  fail* 

Thus  a  propensity  attending  the  presen^1lature  or  ni 
state  of  mankind,  eternally  to  ruin  themselves  by  sin,  ma] 
tainly  be  inferred  from  apparent  and  acknowledged  ft 
And  I  would  now  observe  further,  that  not  only  does  thi 
low  from  facts  acknowledged  by  Dr.  T.  but  the  things  he  a 
and  the  expressions  which  he  uses^  plainly  imply  that  all 
kind  have  such  a  propensity ;  yea,  one  of  the  highest  ki 
propensity  that  is  invincible^or  a  tendency  which  really  am 
to  a  fixed,  constant,  unfailing  necessity.  There  is  a  plair 
fession  of  a  propensity  or  proneness  to  sin,  p.  143. — ^' 
who  drinketh  in  iniquity  like  water;  who  is  attended 
so  many  sensual  appetites,  and  so  apt  to  indulge  thei 
And   again,  p.  228.     "  We   are  very  apt,  in  a  worl 

'*'  Here  may  be  observed  ^e  weakness  of  that  objection  made  agmi 
validly  of  the  argument  for  a  fixed  propensity  to  sin  from  the  constancy  a 
versakty  of  the  event,  that  Adam  sinned  in  one  instance  without  a  fixed 
sity.  Without  doubt  a  single  event  is  an  evidence  Uiat  there  was  8<nne  eaui 
casion  of  that  event :  But  the  thing  we  are  speaking  o^  is  b,  fixed  cause:  1 
aity  is  a  stated  continued  thing.  We  justly  agree,  that  a  stated  effect  must 
stated  cause,  and  truly  observe,  that  we  obtain  the  notion  of  tendency  or  stt 
fonderation  in  causes,  no  other  way  than  by  observing  a  stated  prevalet 
particular  kind  of  effect.  But  who  ever  argues  a  fixed  propensity  ftom  i 
event  ?  And  it  is  not  strange  arguing,  that  because  an  event  which  once 
to  pass  does  not  prove  any  stated  tendency,  therefore  the  unfailing  const 
sn  event  is  an  evidence  of  no  such  thing  7  But  because  Dr.  T.  makes  so  i 
tilua  objection  from  Adam  sinning  without  a  propensity,  I  shall  hereafter  c 
it  more  particularly,  in  the  begmning  of  the  9tii  tectum  of  this  chapter; 
Win  also  be  considered  what  is  objected  from  the  lidl  of  the  angelr. 
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of  temptation,  to  be  deceived  and  drawn  into  sin  by  bodi- 
ly appetites." — If  we  are  very  apt  or  prone  to  be  drawn 
into  sin  by  bodily  appetites  and  sinfully  to  indulge  them^  and 
very  apt  or  prone  to  yield  to  temptation  to  sin^  then  we  are 
prone  to  sin ;  for  to  yield  to  temptation  to  sin  is  sinful. — In 
the  same  page  he  shews,  that  on  this  account  and  its  con- 
sequences, the  case  of  those  who  are  under  a  law  threatening 
death  for  every  sin  must  be  quite  deplorable^  if  they  have  no  re* 
lief  from  the  mercy  of  the  lawgiver.  Which  implies  that  their 
case  is  hopeless  as  to  any  escape  from  death,  the  punishment 
of  sin,  by  any  other  means  than  God^s  mercy.     And  that  im* 

tlies  such  an  aptness  to  yield  to  temptation  as  renders  hope- 
»s  that  any  of  mankind  should  wholly  avoid  it.  But  he 
speaks  of  it  elsewhere,  over  and  over,  as  truly  impossible^  or 
what  cannot  be  ;  as  in  the  words  before  cited  in  the  last  section 
from  his  note  on  Rom.  v.  20.  where  he  repeatedly  speaks  of 
the  law,  which  subjects  us  to  death  for  every  transgression,  as 
what  CANNOT  GIVE  LIFE ;  and  states,  that  if  God  offered  us  no 
other  way  of  salvation,  no  man  from  the  beginning  of  the  world 
couiiD  be  saved.  In  the  same  place  he  cites  with  approbation 
Ifr.  Lockers  words,  in  which,  speaking  of  the  Israelites^  he 
says,  *^  All  endeavours  after  righteousoess  was  lost  labour, 
ance  any  one  slip  forfeited  life,  and  it  was  impossible  for 
them  to  expect  ought  but  death."  Our  author  speaks  of  it  as 
impossible  for  the  law  requiring  sinless  obedience  to  ^ve 
life,  not  that  the  law  was  weak  in  itself  but  through  the  weakness 
of  our  flesh.  Therefore  he  says  he  conceives  the  law  not  to  be 
a  dispensation  suitable  to  the  infirmity  of  the  human  nature  in 
its  present  state.  These  things  amount  to  a  full  confession, 
that  the  proneness  in  men  to  sin  and  to  a  demerit  of  and  just 
exposedness  to  eternal  ruin,  is  universally  invincible ;  or 
which  is  the  same  thing,  amounts  to  invincible  necessity; 
which  surely  is  the  highest  kind  of  tendency  or  propensity : 
And  that  not  the  less,  for  his  laying  this  propensity  to  our  m- 
firmity  or  weakness,  which  may  seem  to  intimate  some  de- 
fect, rather  than  any  thing  positive :  And  it  is  agreeable  to 
the  sentiments  of  the  best  divines^  that  all  sin  originally  comes 
from  a  defective  or  private  cause.  But  sin  does  not  cease 
to  be  sin  justly  exposing  to  eternal  ruin  (as  implied  in  Dr.  T.^s 
own  words)  for  arising  from  infirmity  or  defect ;  nor  does  an 
invincible  propensity  to  sin  cease  to  be  a  propensity  to  such 
demerit  of  eternal  ruin,  because  the  proneness  arises  from  such 
a  cause. 

It  is  manifest,  that  this  tendency  which  has  been  proved, 
does  not  exist  in  any  particular  external  circumstances  that 
persons  are  in  peculiarly  influencing  their  minds  ;  but  is  inher* 
ent^  and  is  seated  in  that  nature  which  is  common  to  all  man- 
kind, which  they  carry  with  them  wherever  they  go,  and  still 
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remains  the  same  however  circumstances  may  difier.  For  it 
18  implied  in  what  has  been  proved  and  shewn  to  be  confessed, 
that  the  same  event  comes  to  pass  in  all  circumstances.  In 
God^s  sight  no  man  living  can  be  iustijied ;  but  all  are  sinners, 
and  exposed  to  condemnation.  This  is  true  pf  persons  of  all 
constitutions,  capacities,  conditions,  manners,  opinions  and 
educations ;  in  all  countries,  climates,  nations  and  a^es ;  and 
through  all  the  mighty  changes  and  revolutions  which  have 
come  to  pass  in  the  habitable  world. 

We  have  the  same  evidence  that  the  propensity  in  this  case 
lies  in  the  nature  of  the  subject — and  does  not  arise  from  any 
particular  circumstances — as  we  have  in  any  case  whatsoever ; 
which  is  only  by  the  effects  appearing  to  be  the  same  in  all 
changes  of  time  and  place,  and  under  all  varieties  of  circum- 
stances. It  is  in  this  way  only  we  judge  that  any  propcfnsities 
which  we  observe  in  mankind,  are  seated  in  their  mature  in  all 
other  cases.  It  is  thus  we  judge  of  the  mutual  propensity  be- 
twixt the  sexes,  or  of  the  dispositions  which  are  exercised  in 
any  of  the  natural  passions  or  appetites,  that  they  truly  belong 
to  the  nature  of  man ;  because  they  are  observed  m  mankind  in 

Seneral  through  all  countries,  nations  and  ages,  and  in  all  con- 
itions. 

If  any  should  say,  Though  it  be  evident  that  there  is  a 
tendency  in  the  state  of  things  to  this  general  event — that  all 
mankind  should  fail  of  perfect  obedience,  and  should  sin,  and 
incur  a  demerit  of  eternal  ruin ;  and  also  that  this  tendency 
does  not  lie  in  any  distinguishing  circumstances  of  any  parti- 
cular people,  person  or  age — yet  it  may  not  lie  in  man^s  nature^ 
but  in  the  general  constitution  and  frame  of  this  world.  Though 
the  nature  of  man  may  be  good,  without  any  evil  propensity 
inherent  in  it ;  yet  the  nature  and  universal  state  of  this  world 
may  be  full  of  so  many  and  strong  temptations  and  of  such 
powerful  influence  on  such  a  creature  as  man,  dwelling  in  so 
iniirm  a  body,  &c.  that  the  result  of  the  whole  may  be  a  strong 
and  infallible  tendency  in  such  a  state  of  things^  to.  the  sin  and 
eternal  ruin  of  every  one  of  mankind. 

To  this  I  would  reply,  that  such  an  evasion  will  not  at  all 
avail  to  the  purpose  of  those  whom  I  oppose  in  this  controversy. 
It  alters  not  the  case  as  to  this  question,  Whether  man,  in  his 
present  state,  is  depraved  and  ruined  by  propensities  to  sin.  If 
any  creature  be  of  such  a  nature  that  it  proves  evil  in  its  proper 
place,  or  in  the  situation  which  God  has  assigned  it  in  the  uni- 
verse, it  is  of  an  evil  nature.  That  part  of  the  system  is  not 
good,  which  is  not  good  in  its  place  in  the  system  ;  and  those 
inherent  qualities  of  that  part  of  the  system  which  are  not  good, 
but  corrupt,  in  that  place  are  justly  looked  upon  as  evil  inher- 
ent qualities.  That  propensity  is  truly  esteemed  to  belong  to 
the  nature  of  any  being,  or  to  be  inherent  in  it,  that  is  the  ne- 
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cessary  consequence  of  its  nature,  considered  together  with  its 
proper  situation  in  the  universal  system  of  existence  ;  whether 
that  propensity  be  good  or  bad.  It  is  the  nature  of  a  stone  to 
be  heavy ;  but  yet  if  it  were  placed,  as  it  might  be,  at  a  distance 
from  this  world,  it  would  have  no  such  quality.  But  being  a 
stone  is  of  such  a  nature,  that  it  will  have  this  quality  or  tenden- 
cy in  its  proper  place  in  this  world,  where  God  has  made  it,  it 
it  is  properly  looked  upon  as  a  propensity  belonging  to  its  nature. 
And  if  it  be  a  good  propensity  here  in  its  proper  place,  then  it 
is  a  good  quahty  of  its  nature ;  but  if  it  be  contrariwise,  it  is 
an  evil  natural  quality.  So,  if  mankind  are  of  such  a  nature 
that  they  have  an  universal  effectual  tendency  to  sin  and  ruin  in 
this  world,  where  God  has  made  and  placed  them,  this  is  to  be 
looked  upon  as  a  pernicious  tendency  belonging  to  their  nature* 
There  is  perhaps  scarce  any  such  thing,  in  beings  not  indepen- 
dent and  self-existent,  as  any  power  or  tendency  but  what  has 
some  dependence  on  other  beings,  with  which  they  stand  con- 
nected in  the  universal  system  of  existence.  Propensities  are 
no  propensities  any  otherwise  than  as  taken  with  their  objects. 
Thus  it  is  with  the  tendencies  observed  in  natural  bodies,  such 
as  gravity,  magnetism,  electricity,  &c.  And  thus  it  is  with  the 
propensities  observed  in  the  various  kinds  of  animals :  and  thus 
it  18  with  most  of  the  propensities  in  created  spirits. 

It  may  further  be  observed,  that  it  is  exactly  the  same 
thing  as  to  the  controversy  concerning  an  acreeableness  with 
God^s  moral  perfections  of  such  a  disposal  of  things — that  man 
should  come  into  the  world  in  a  depraved  and  ruined  state  by 
a  propensity  to  sin  and  ruin — whether  God  has  so  ordered  it, 
that  this  propensity  should  lie  in  his  nature  considered  alone^  or 
with  relation  to  its  situation  in  the  universe,  and  its  connection 
with  other  parts  of  the  system  to  which  the  Creator  has  united 
it ;  which  is  as  much  of  God^s  ordering  as  man^s  nature  itself, 
most  simply  considered. 

Dr.  T.  (p.  188,  Ib9.)  speaking  of  the  attempt  of  some  to 
solve  the  difficulty  of  God  being  the  author  of  our  nature  and 
yet  that  our  nature  is  polluted,  by  supposing  that  God  makes 
the  soul  pure,  but  unites  it  to  a  polluted  body,  (or  a  body  so 
made  as  tends  to  pollute  the  soul ;)  he  cries  out  of  it  as  weak 
and  insufficient,  and  too  gross  to  be  admitted :  For,  says  he. 
Who  infused  the  soul  into  the  body  ?  And  if  it  is  polluted  by 
being  infused  into  the  body^  Who  is  the  author  and  cause  of  its 
poUtUion  ?  And  who  created  the  body^  ^c. — But  is  not  the  case 
just  the  same,  as  to  those  who  suppose  that  God  made  the  soul 
pure,  and  places  it  in  a  polluted  world,  or  a  world  tending  by 
its  natural  state  in  which  it  is  made  to  pollute  the  soul,  or  to 
have  such  an  influence  upon  it  that  it  shall  without  fail  be 
polluted  with  sin  and  eternally  ruined  ?  Here  may  not  I  also 
cry  out,  on  as  good  grounds  as  Dr.  T. — Who  placed  the  soul 
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here  in  this  world  ?  And  if  the  world  be  polluted,  or  so  con- 
stituted as  naturally  and  infallibly  to  pollute  the  soul  with  sin. 
Who  is  the  cause  of  this  pollution  ?  And,  who  created  the 
world  ? 

Though  in  the  place  now  cited,  Dr.  T.  so  insists  upon  it, 
that  God  must  be  answerable  for  the  pollution  of  the  soul, 
if  he  has  infused  or  put  the  soul  into  a  body  that  tends  to  pol- 
lute it :  yet  this  is  the  very  thing  which  he  himself  supposes 
to  be  fact,  with  respect  to  the  soul  being  created  by  God, 
in  such  u  body,  and  in  such  a  world  ;  where  he  says,^^  We  are 
(q>t,  in  a  world  full  of  temptation,  to  be  drawn  into  sin  by 
bodily  appetites.^^  And  if  so,  according  to  his  way  of  reason- 
ing, God  must  be  the  author  and  cause  of  this  aptness  to  be 
drawn  into  sin.  Again,  p.  143.  we  have  these  words,  ^  Who 
drinkethin  iniquity  like  water  ?  fiho  is  attended  with  so  many 
sensual  appetites,  and  so  apt  to  indulge  them  f*^  In  these  words 
our  author  in  elSTect  says  the  individual  things  that  he  exclaims 
against  as  so  gross,  viz. — The  tendency  of  the  body,  as  God  has 
made  it,  to  pollute  the  soul  which  he  has  infused  into  it  These 
sensual  appetites  which  incline  the  soul  or  make  it  apt  to  a 
sinful  indulgence,  are  either  from  the  body  which  God  hath 
made,  or  otherwise  a  proneness  to  sinful  inaulgence  is  immedi- 
ately and  originally  seated  in  the  soul  itself,  which  will  not  mend 
the  matter. 

1  would  lastly  observe,  that  our  author  insists  upon  it,  p. 
42,  S.  that  this  lower  world,  in  its  present  state,  '^  Is  as  it  was, 
when,  upon  a  review,  God  pronounced  it  and  all  its  furniture, 
very  good.  And  that  the  present  form  and  furniture  of  the 
earth  is  full  of  God's  riches,  mercy,  and  goodness,  and  of  the 
most  evident  tokens  of  his  love  and  bounty  to  the  inhabitants.**^ 
If  so,  there  can  be  no  room  for  evading  the  evidences  from 
facts  of  the  universal  infallible  tendency  of  man'*s  nature  to  sin 
and  eternal  perdition ;  since,  on  the  supposition,  the  tendency 
to  this  issue  does  not  lie  in  the  general  constitution  and  frame 
of  this  world,  which  God  hath  made  to  be  the  habitation  of 
mankind. 
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SECT.  III. 

Thai  propensity  which  hcLS  been  proved  to  be  in  the  Nature 
of  au  Mankind,  must  be  a  very  evU,  depraved,  and  per* 
nidous  Propensity ;  making  it  manifest,  that  the  Soul  of 
Man  as  it  is  by  Nature,  is  in  a  corrupt,  fallen,  and 
ruined  State;  which  is  the  other  Part  of  the  Conse- 
quence drawn  from  the  Proposition  laid  down  in  the  first 
Section, 

The  question  to  be  considered  in  order  to  determine 
whether  man^s  nature  be  depraved  and  ruined,  is  not,  Whether 
he  is  inclined  to  perform  as  many  good  deeds  as  bad  ones  ? 
But  to  which  of  these  two  he  preponderates  in  the  frame  of  hig 
heart  and  the  state  of  his  nature,  a  state  of  innocence  and 
righteousness,  and  favour  with  God  ;  or  a  state  of  sin,  gmlti" 
ness^  and  abhorrence  in  the  sight  of  God  ? — Persevering  sinless 
righteousness,  or  else  the  guilt  of  sin,  is  the  alternative  on  the 
decision  of  which  depends— according  to  the  nature  and  truth 
of  things,  as  they  are  in  themselves,  and  according  to  the  rule 
of  right  and  of  perfect  justice — man  being  approved  and  ac- 
cepted of  his  Maker  and  eternally  blessed  as  good  ;  or  his  be- 
ing rejected  and  cursed  as  bad.     And  therefore  the  determina- 
tioQ  of  the  tendency  of  man^s  heart  and  nature,  with  respect 
to  these  terms,  is  that  which  is  to  be  looked  at,  in  order  to  de- 
termine   whether  his  nature  is  good  or  evil,  pure  or  corrupt, 
sound  or  ruined.     If  such  be  man^s  nature  and  the  state  of  his 
heart,  that  he  has  an  infallibly  effectual  propensity  to  the  lat- 
ter of  those  terms ;  then  it  is  wholly  impertinent  to  talk  of  the 
innocent  and  kind  actions,  even  of  criminals  themsdves,  sur- 
passing  their  crimes  in  numbers,  and  of  t?ie  prevailing  innocence, 
good  nature,  industry,  felicity,  and  cheerfulness  of  the  greater 
part  of  mankind.     Let  never  so  many  thousands  or  millions  of 
acts  of  honesty,  good  nature,  &c.  be  supposed ;  yet,  by  the 
supposition,  there  is  an  unfailing  propensity  to  such  moral  evil 
as  in  its  dreadful  consequences  infinitely  outweighs   all  effects 
or  consequences  of  any  supposed  good.     Surely  that  tendency 
which  in  effect  is  an  infallible  tendency  to  eternal  destruction, 
is  an  infinitely  dreadful  and  pernicious  tendency:  And   that 
nature  and    frame  of  mind  which  implies  such  a  tendency, 
must  be  an  infinitely  dreadfiil  and  pernicious  frame  of  mind. 
It  would  be  much  more  absurd  to  suppose,  that  such  a  state  of 
nature  is  not  bad,  under  a  notion  of  men  doing  more  honest  and 
kind  things  than  evil  ones ;  than  to  say  the  state  of  that  ship 
is  good  for  crossing  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  though  such  as  cannot 
hold  together  through  the  voyage,  but  will  mfallibly  founder 
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and  sink,  under  a  notion  that  it  may  probably  go  great  part  of 
the  way  before  it  sinks,  or  that  it  will  proceed  and  sail  above 
water  more  hours  than  it  will  be  in  sinking  :  Or,  to  pronounce 
that  road  a  good  road  to  go  to  such  a  place^the  greater  part 
of  which  is  plain  lind  safe,  though  some  parts  of  it  are  danger- 
ous and  certainly  fatal  to  them  that  travel  in  it ;  or  to  call  that 
a  good  propensity,  which  is  an  inflexible  inclination  to  travel  in 
such  a  way. 

A  propensity  to  that  sin  which  brings  God^s  eternal  wrath 
and  curse  (which  has  been  proved  to  belong  to  the  nature  of 
man)  is  evil,  not  only  as  it  is  calamitous  and  sorrowful^  ending 
in  great  natural  evil^  but  as  it  is  odious  and  detestable;  for 
by  the  supposition,  it  tends  to  that  moral  evil  by  which  the 
subject  becomes  odious  in  the  sight  of  God,  and  liable  as  Buchf 
to  be  condemned,  and  utterly  rejected,  and  cursed  by  him. 
This  also  makes  it  evident,  that  the  state  which  it  has  been 
proved  mankind  arc  in  is  a  corrupt  state  in  a  moral  sense^  that 
it  is  inconsistent  with  the  fulfihnent  of  the  law  of  God,  which  is 
the  rule  of  moral  rectitude  and  goodness.  That  tendency 
which  is  opposite  to  what  the  moral  law  requires,  and  prone  to 
that  which  the  moral  law  utterly  forbicU  and  eternally  condemns, 
is  doubtless  a  corrupt  tendency,  in  a  moral  sense. 

So  that  this  depravity  is  both  odious^  and  also  iiemicioicf, 
fatal  and  destructive,  in  the  highest  sense ;  as  inevitably  tending 
to  that  which  implies  man^s  eternal  ruin.  It  shews  that  maOf 
as  he  is  by  nature,  is  in  a  deplorable  state,  in  the  highest  sense. 
And  this  proves  that  men  do  not  come  into  the  world  perfectly 
innocent  m  the  sight  of  God,  and  without  any  just  exposedness 
to  his  displeasure.  For  the  being  by  nature  in  a  lost  and  ruined 
state,  in  the  highest  sense,  is  not  consistent  with  bekig  by  nature 
in  a  state  of  favour  with  God. 

But  if  any  should  still  insist  on  a  notion  of  men^s  good 
deeds  exceeding  their  bad  ones,  and  that,  seeing  the  good  more 
than  countervails  the  evil,  they  cannot  be  properly  denomina- 
ted evil ;  all  persons  and  things  being  most  properly  denomi- 
nated from  that  which  prevails  and  has  the  ascendant  in  them; 
I  would  say  further,  That  if  there  is  in  man's  nature  a  tenden- 
cy to  guilt  and  ill  desert  in  a  vast  overbalance  to  virtue  and 
merit;  or  a  propensity  to  sin,  the  demerit  of  which  is  so  great, 
that  the  value  and  merit  of  all  the  virtuous  acts  that  ever  he  per- 
forms are  as  nothing  to  it ;  then  truly  the  nature  of  man  may  be 
said  to  be  corrupt  and  evil. 

That  this  is  the  true  case,  may  be  demonstrated  by  what 
is  evident  of  the  infinite  heinousness  of  sin  against  God,  from 
the  nature  of  things.  The  heinousness  of  this  must  rise  in 
some  proportion  to  the  obligation  we  are  under  to  regard  the 
Divine  Being;  and  that  must  be  in  some  proportion  to  his 
worthiness  of  regard;    which   doubtless  is  infinitely  beyond 
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the  worthiness  of  any  of  our  fellow-creatures.  But  the  merit 
of  our  respect  or  obedience  to  God  is  not  infinite.  The  merit 
of  respect  to  any  being  does  not  increase,  but  is  rather  dimi- 
nished,  in  proportion  to  the  obligations  we  are  under  in  strict 
justice  to  pay  him  that  respect  There  is  no  great  merit  in 
paying  a  debt  we  owe,  and  by  the  highest  possible  obligations 
in  strict  justice  are  obliged  to  pay ;  but  there  is  great  demerit 
in  refusing  to  pay  it.  That  on  such  accounts  as  these,  there 
is  an  infinite  demerit  in  all  sin  against  God,  which  must  there- 
fore immensely  outweigh  all  the  merit  which  can  be  supposed 
to  be  in  our  virtue,  I  think  is  capable  of  full  demonstration ; 
and  that  the  futility  of  the  objections  which  some  have  made 
against  the  argument  might  most  plainly  be  demonstrated. 
Kit  I  shall  omit  a  particular  consideration  of  the  evidence  of 
this  matter  from  the  nature  of  things,  as  I  study  brevity,  and 
lest  any  should  cry  out,  metaphysics!  as  the  manner  of  some 
is,  when  any  argument  is  handled  against  a  tenet  they  are 
fond  of  with  a  close  and  exact  consideration  of  the  nature  of 
things.  And  this  is  not  so  necessary  in  the  present  case,  in  as 
mucn  as  the  point  asserted — that  he  who  commits  any  one  sin 
has  guilt  and  ill  desert  so  great,  that  the  value  and  merit  of  all 
the  good  which  it  is  possible  he  should  do  in  his  own  Ufe  is 
as  nothing  to  it — is  not  only  evident  by  metaphysics^  but  is 
plainly  demonstrated  by  what  has  been  shewn  to  he/act^  with 
respect  to  God^s  own  constitutions  and  dispensations  towards 
mankind.  Thus,  whatever  acts  of  virtue  and  obedience  a  man 
performs,  yet  if  he  trespasses  in  one  point,  is  guilty  of  any,  the 
least  sin,  he — according  to  the  law  of  God,  and  so  according 
to  the  exact  truth  of  things  and  the  proper  demerit  of  sin— 
is  exposed  to  be  wholly  cast  out  of  favour  with  God  and  sub- 
jected to  his  curse,  to  be  utterly  and  eternally  destroyed.  This 
has  been  proved ;  and  shown  to  be  the  doctrine  which  Dr.  T. 
abundantly  teaches. 

But  now  can  it  be  agreeable  to  the  nature  of  things  and 
exactly  consonant  to  everlasting  truth  and  righteousness,  thus 
to  deal  with  a  creature  for  the  least  sinful  act,  though  he 
should  perform  ever  so  many  thousands  of  honest  and  virtuous 
acts,  to  countervail  the  evil  of  that  sin  T  Or  how  can  it  be 
asreeable  to  the  exact  truth  and  real  demerit  of  things,  thus 
wholly  to  cast  off  the  deficient  creature  without  any  regard  to 
the  merit  of  all  his  good  deeds,  unless  that  be  in  truth  the 
case,  that  the  value  and  merit  of  all  those  good  actions  bear 
no  proportion  to  the  heinousness  of  the  least  sin?  If  it  were 
not  so,  one  would  think  that  however  the  offending  person 
might  have  some  proper  punishment,  yet  seeing  there  is  so 
much  virtue  to  lay  in  the  balance  against  the  guilt,  it  would 
be  agreeable  to  the  nature  of  things  that  he  should  find  some 
favour,  and  not  be  altogether  rejected  and  made  the  sul^ect 
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of  perfect  and  eternal  destruction ;  and  thus  no  account  at  c 
be  made  of  all  his  virtue,  so  much  so  as  to  procure  him  tl 
least  relief  or  hope.  How  can  such  a  constitution  represe 
sin  in  its  proper  colours^  and  according  to  its  true  nature  to 
desert^  (as  Dr.  T.  says  it  does)  unless  this  be  its  true  natur 
that  it  IS  so  bad,  that  even  in  the  least  instance  it  perfect 
swflJlows  up  all  the  value  of  the  sinner^s  supposed  good  deed 
let  them  be  ever  so  many.  So  that  this  matter  is  not  left  i 
our  metaphysics  or  philosophy ;  the  great  lawgiver  and  infa 
lible  judge  of  the  universe  has  clearly  decided  it  in  the  reyel 
tion  he  has  made  of  what  is  agreeable  to  exact  truth,  justio 
and  the  nature  of  things,  in  his  revealed  law  or  rule  of  right 
ousness. 

He  that  in  any  respect  or  decree  is  a  transgressor  of  God 
law,  is  a  wicked  man,  yea,  wholly  wicked  in  the  eye  of  tl 
law ;  all  his  goodness  being  esteemed  nothing,  having  no  a 
count  made  of  it,  when  taken  together  with  his  wickednei 
And  therefore,  without  any  regard  to  his  righteousness,  he  i 
by  the  sentence  of  the  law,  and  so  by  the  voice  of  truth  aa 
justice,  to  be  treated  as  worthy  to  be  rejected,  abhorred,  an 
cursed  for  ever;  and  must  be  so,  unless  grace  interpose  to  c 
ver  his  transgression.  But  men  are  really  in^  themselves  whi 
thev  are  in  the  eye  of  the  law,  and  by  the  voice  of  strict  equii 
ana  justice  ;  however  they  may  be  looked  upon  and  treatc 
by  infinite  and  unmerited  mercy. 

So  that  on  the  whole  it  appears  all  mankind  have  an  infa 
libly  effectual  propensity  to  that  moral  evil,  which  infinite! 
outweighs  the  value  of  all  the  good  that  can  be  in  them 
and  have  such  a  disposition  of  heart,  that  the  certain  con» 
quence  of  it  is  their  being,  in  the  eye  of  perfect  truth  an 
righteousness,  wicked  men.  And  I  leave  all  to  judge,  wh< 
ther  such  a  disposition  be  not  in  the  eye  of  truth  a  depravt 
disposition  ? 

Agreeable  to  these  things,  the  scripture  represents  a 
mankind  not  only  as  having  guilt,  but  immense  guilt,  whic 
they  can  have  no  merit  or  worUiiness  to  countervail.  Such 
the  representation  we  have  in  Matt,  xviii.  21.  to  the  end.- 
There,  on  Peter's  enquiring,  How  often  his  brother  should  ire 
pass  against  him  and  he  forgive  him,  whether  until  seven  times 
Christ  replies,  /  say  not  unto  thee^  until  seven  times,  but  %mt 
seventy  times  seven  ;  ^parently  meaning,  that  he  should  e 
teem  no  number  of  offences  too  many,  and  no  degree  of  ii 
jury  it  is  possible  our  neighbour  siiould  be  guilty  of  towards  u 
too  great  to  be  forgiven.  For  which  this  reason  is  given  in  th 
parable  following,  that  if  ever  we  obtain  forgiveness  and  fi 
vour  with  God,  he  must  pardon  that  guilt  and  injury  towarc 
his  majesty  which  is  immensely  greater  than  the  greatest  inji 
ri^s  that  ever  men  are  guilty  of'  one  towards  another  ;  yej 
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than  the  sum  of  all  their  injuries  put  together,  let  them  be  ever 
so  many,  and  ever  so  great ;  so  that  the  latter  would  be  but 
as  an  hundred  pence  to  ten  thousand  talents,  which  immense 
debt  we  owe  to  God  and  have  nothing  to  pay;  which  implies, 
that  we  have  no  merit  to  countervail  any  part  of  our  guilt. — 
And  this  must  be,  because  if  all  that  may  be  called  virtue  in 
us  be  compared  with  our  ill  desert,  it  is  in  the  sight  of  God 
as  nothing  to  it.  The  parable  is  not  to  represent  reter^s  case 
in  particular,  but  that  of  all  that  who  tnen  were,  or  ever 
should  be,  Christ ^s  disciples ;  as  appears  by  the  conclusion  of 
the  discourse,  (ver.  35.)  So  likewise  shall  my  heavenly  Father 
do^  if  ye  from  your  he4trts  forgive  not  every  one  his  brother 
their  trespasses. 

^  Therefore  how  absurd  must  it  be  for  christians  to  object 
against  the  depravity  of  man's  nature,  a  greater  number  of  in* 
nocent  and  kind  actions  than  of  crimes ;  and  to  talk  of  a  pre- 
vailing innocency,  good  nature,  industry,  and  cheerfulness  of 
the  ffreater  part  of  mankind  ?  Infinitely  more  absurd  than  it 
woiud  be  to  insist,  that  the  domestic  of  a  prince  was  not  a  bad 
servant,  because  though  sometimes  he  contemned  and  affront* 
ed  his  master  to  a  ereat  degree,  yet  he  did  not  spit  in  his  mastery's 
fiice  so  often  as  he  performed  acts  of  service.  More  absurd 
dian  it  would  be  to  affirm,  that  his  spouse  was  a  good  wife  to 
him,  because,  although  she  conunitted  adultery,  and  that  with 
the  slaves  and  scoundrels  sometimes,  yet  she  did  not  do  this  so 
often  as  she  did  the  duties  of  a  wife.  These  notions  would  be 
absurd,  because  the  crimes  are  too  heinous  to  be  atoned  for  by 
many  honest  actions  of  the  servant  or  spouse  of  the  prince; 
there  being  a  .vast  disproportion  between  the  merit  of  the  one 
and  the  ill  desert  of  the  other :  But  infinitely  less  than  that  be- 
tween the  demerit  of  our  offences  against  God,  and  the  value  of 
our  acts  of  obedience. 

Thus  I  have  gone  through  with  my  first  argument ;  having 
shewn  the  evidence  of  the  truth  of  the  proposition  laid  down  at 
first,  and  proved  its  consequence.  But  there  are  many  other 
things  that  manifest  a  very  corrupt  tendency  or  disposition  in 
man's  nature  in  his  present  state,  which  I  shall  take  notice  of  in 
the  following  sections. 
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SECT.  IV. 

The  depravity  of  Nature  appears  by  a  Propensity  in  all  to  Sm 
immediately^  as  soon  as  they  are  capable  of  ti,  and  to  Sin 
continually  and  progressively  ;  and  also  by  the  Remains  of 
Sin  in  the  best  of  Men, 

The  great  depravity  of  man ^8  nature  appears,  not  only  id 
that  they  universally  commit  sin  who  spend  any  long  lime  in 
the  world ;  but  in  that  men  are  naturally  so  prone  to  sin,  that 
none  ever  fail  of  immediately  transgressing  God's  law,  and  so 
of  bringing  infinite  guilt  on  themselves,  and  exposing  them- 
selves to  eternal  perdition,  as  soon  as  they  are  capable  of  it. 

The  scriptures  are  so  very  express  upon  it,  that  all  man- 
kind, all  fiesh^  all  the  world,  every  man  living,  are  guilty  of 
sin  ;  that  it  must  at  least  be  understood,  every  one  capable  of 
active  duty  to  God  or  of  sin  against  him.     There  are  multi- 
tudes in  the  world  who  have  but  very  lately  begun  to  exert 
their  faculties  as  moral  agents ;  and  so  have  but  just  entered 
on  their  state  of  trial  as  acting  for  themselves :  many  thousands 
constantly,  who  have  not  lived  one  month,  or  week,  or  day, 
since  they  have  arrived  at  any  period  that  can  be  assigned  (for 
the  commencement  of  their  agency)  from  their  birth  to  twenty 
years  of  age.      Now — if  there  be  not  a  strong  propensity  in 
men's  nature  to  sin,  that  should,  as  it  were,  hurry  them  on  to 
speedy  transgression,  and  if  they  have  no  guilt  previous  to  their 
personal  sinning — what  should  hinder,  but  that  there  might 
always  be  a  great  numb  r,  who  have  hitherto  kept  themselves 
free  from  sin,  and  have  perfectly  obeyed  God's  law,  and  so  are 
righteous  in  his  sight,  with  the  righteousness  of  the  law?     And 
who,  if  they  should  be  called  out  of  the  world  without  any  long- 
er trial,  as  great  numbers  die  at  all  periods  of  life,  would  be 
justified  by  the  deeds  of  the  law  ?     And  how  then  can  it  be  true, 
that  in  God'^s  sight  no  man  living  can  be  jmtlfird,  that  no  man 
can  bejtist  with  God,  and  that  by  the  deeds  of  the  law  no  flesh 
can  be  justified,  because  by  the  law  is  the  knowledge  of  sin  ? 
And  what  should  hinder  but  that  there  may  always  be  many  in 
the  world — who  arc  capable  subjects  of  instruction  and  coun- 
sel, and  of  prayer  to  God— for  whom  the  calls  of  God's  word 
to  repentance,  to  seek  pardon  through  the  blood  of  Christ,  and 
to  forgive  others  their  injuries  because  they  need  that  God  should 
forgive  them,  would  not  be  proper;  and  for  whom  the  Lord's 
prayer  is  not  suitable,  wherein  Christ  directs  all  his  followers  to 
pray  that  God  would  forgive  their  sins,  as  they  forgive  those 
that  trespass  against  them  ? 
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If  there  are  any  in   the   world — though  but   lately   be- 
come capable  of  acting  for  themselves  as  subjects  of  God^s 
law — who  are  perfectly  free  from  sin  ;  such  are  ntost  likely  to 
be  found  among  the  children  of  christian  parents,  who  give 
them  the  most  pious  education  and  set  them  the  best  exani- 
plea.     And  therefore  such  would  never  be  so  likely  to  be  found 
m  any  part  or  age  of  the  world,  as  in  the  primitive  christian 
church,  in  the  first  age  of  Christianity,  (the  age  of  the  Churches 
greatest  purity)  so  long  after  christianit}  had  been  established 
that  there  had  been  time  for  great  numbers  of  children  to  be 
bom^  and  educated  by  those  primitive  christians.  It  was  in  that 
ase,  and  in  such  a  part  of  that  age,  that  the  apostle  John  wrote 
hta  first  epistle  to  the  christians.     But  if  there  was  then  a  num- 
ber of  them  come  to  understanding  who  were  perfectly  free 
from  sin,  why  should  he  write  as  he  does  ?      1  John  i.  8,  9,  10, 
If  we  say  that  we  luxve  no  sin^  we  deceive  ourselves^  and  the  tnUh 
IS  not  inus.     Iftve  confess  our  sins^  he  is  faithful  and  just  to  for- 
gioe  us  our  sins^  and  to  cleanse  us  from  all  unrighteousness*  if  we 
say  thai  we  have  not  shmed^  we  make  him  a  liar^  and  the  tnUh 
is  not  in  us.* 

Again,  the  reality  and  greatness  of  the  depravity  of  man^s 
nature  appears  in  this.  That  he  has  a  prevailing  propensity  to 
be  eanHmiaUy  sinning  against  God.  What  has  t>een  observed 
above  will  clearly  prove  this.  That  same  disposition  of  nature 
which  is  an  effectual  propensity  to  immediate  sin,  amounts  to  a 
propensity  to  continual  sin.  For  a  being  prone  to  confmua/ sin- 
ning is  nothing  but  a  proneness  to  immediate  sin  continued. 
Such  appears  to  be  the  tendency  of  nature  to  sin,  that  as  soon 
as  ever  man  is  capable,  it  causes  him  immediately  to  sin,  with. 

*  If  any  should  object,  that  this  is  an  overstraining  of  things ;  and  that  it  sup* 
()0ie8  a  ^eater  niceness  and  exactness  thnn  is  observed  in  scripture  representa* 
tions  to  infer  from  these  expressions,  that  all  men  sin  immediafny  as  soon  as  ever 
they  are  capable  of  it.     To  this  I  would  say,  that  I  think  the  arguin(*nts  used  are 
tmrjr  aolid,  and  do  really  and  justly  conclude,  cither  that  men  are  bom  guilty, 
and  so  are  chargeable  with  sin  before  they  come  to  act  for  themselves,  or  else 
commit  sin  immediately,  without  the  least  tine  intervening,  after  they  are  capa- 
ble of  understanding  their  obligations  to  God,  and  reflecting  on  themselves  ;  and 
that  the  scripture  clearly  determines  there  is  not  one  such  person  in  the  world,  free 
from  sin.     But  whether  this  be  straining  things  to  too  great  an  exactness  or  not ; 
vet  I  suppose  none  that  do  not  entirely  set  aside  the  sense  of  such  scriptures  as 
nave  been  mentioned,  and  deny  those  propositions  which  Dr.  T.  himself  allowi 
to  be  contained  in  some  of  them,  will  deny  they  prove,  that  no  amsiderabU  time 
pyaes  after  men  are  capable  of  acting  for  themselves,  as  the  subjects  of  God*8 
law,  before  they  are  guilty  of  sin ;  because  if  the  time  were  considerable,  it 
would  be  great  enough  to  deserve  to  bo  taken  notice  of,  as  an  exception  to  such 
univereal  propositions  as,  in  thy  aigfU  shall  no  man  living  be  jusHJiedf  &c.     And 
if  this  be  allowed,  that  men  are  so  prone  to  sin  that  in  fact  all  mankind  do 
sin,  as  it  were,  immediately,  after  they  come  to  be  capable  of  it,  or  fail  n(4  to  sin 
so  soon  that  no  considerable  time  passes  before  they  run  into  transgression  against 
God ;  it  does  not  much  alter  the  case  as  to  the  present  argument.     If  the  time 
of  freedom  from  sin  be   so    small  as  not  to  be  worthy  of  notice  in  the  fure- 
mentioned  universal  propositions  of  scripture,  it  is  also  so  small  as  not  to  be 
worthy  of  notice  in  we  preaent  argument. 
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out  sufierinff  any  considerable  time  to  pass  without  'tin.     And 
therefore,  if  the  same  propensity  be  continued  undiminighedt 
there  will  be  an  equal  tendency  to  immediate  sinning  again, 
without  any  considerable  time  passing.     And  so  the  same  will 
always  be  a  disposition  still  immediately  to  sin,  with  as  little 
time  passing  without  sin  afterwards  as  at  first    The  only  rea- 
son that  can  be  ^ven  why  sinning  must  be  immediate  at  first, 
is  that  the  disposition  is  so  great,  that  it  will  not  suffer  any  con* 
siderable  time  to  pass  without  sin :  and  therefore,  the  same 
disposition  being  continued  in  equal  degree,  without  some  new 
restraint  or  contrary  tendency,  it  will  still  equally  tend  to  the 
same  effect.    And  though  it  is  true,  the  propensity  may  be  di- 
minished or  have  restraints  laid  upon  it,  by  the  gracious  dispo- 
sals of  providence  or  the  merciful  influences  of  (xod^s  spirit ; 
yet  this  is  not  owing  to  nature.     That  strong  propensity  of  na- 
ture by  which  men  are  so  prone  to  immediate  sinning  at  first, 
has  no  tendency  in  itself  to  a  diminution  ;  but  rather  to  an  oi- 
crease;   as  the  continued  exercise  of  an  evil   disposition  in 
repeated  actual  sins,  tends  to  strengthen  it  more  and  more : 
agreeable  to  that  observation  of  Dr.  T.^s,  p.  228.  ^'  We  are  apt 
to  be  drawn  into  sin  by  bodily  appetites,  and  when  •  once  we 
are  under  the  government  of  these  appetites,  it  is  at  least  ex- 
ceeding difficult,  if  not  impracticable,  to  recover  ourselves  by 
the  mere  force  of  reason.^^    The  increase  of  strength  of  dis- 
position in  such  a  case  is  as  in  a  falling  body,  the  strength  of 
Its  tendency  to  descend  is  continually  increased,  so  long  as  its 
motion  is  continued.     Not  only  a  constant  commission  of  sin, 
but  a  constant  increase  in  the  habits  and  practice  of  wicked- 
ness, is  the  true  tendency  of  man's  depraved  nature,  if  unre- 
strained by  divine  grace  ;  as  the  true  tendency  of  the  nature 
of  an  heavy  body,  if  obstacles  are  removed,  is  not  only  to  fall 
with  a  continual  motion,  but  with  a  constantly  increasing  mo- 
tion.    And  we  see  that  increasing  iniquity  is  actually  the  con- 
sequence of  natural  depravity  in  most  men,  notwithstanding 
all  the  restraints  they  have.     Dispositions  to  evil  are  conmion- 
ly  much  stronger  in  adult  persons,  than  in  children  when  they 
first  begin  to  act  in  the  world  as  rational  creatures. 

If  sin  be  such  a  thing  as  Dr.  T.  himself  represents  it,  p. 
69.  "  a  thing  of  an  odious  and  destructive  nature,  the  corrup- 
tion and  ruin  of  our  nature,  and  infinitely  hateful  to  God; 
then  such  a  propensity  to  continual  and  increasing  sin  must  be 
a  very  evil  disposition.  And  if  we  may  judge  of  the  pemi- 
ciousness  of  an  inclination  of  nature,  by  the  evil  of  the  effect 
it  naturally  tends  to,  the  propensity  of  man^s  nature  must  be 
evil  indeed :  For  the  soul  being  immortal,  as  Dr.  T.  acknow- 
ledges, p.  94.  S.  it  will  follow  from  what  has  been  observed 
above,  that  man  has  a  natural  disposition  to  one  of  these  two 
things ;  either  to  an  increase  of  wickedness  without  end,  or  till 
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wickedness  comes  to  be  so  great,  that  the  capacity  of  his  na* 
tore  will  not  allow  it  to  be  greater.  This  being  what  his  wick- 
edness will  come  to  by  its  natural  tendency,  if  divine  grace 
does  not  prevent,  it  may  as  truly  be  said  to  be  the  effect  which 
man^s  natural  corruption  tends  to,  as  that  an  acorn  in  a  proper 
soil  truly  tends  by  its  nature  to  become  a  ^eat  tree. 

Again,  That  sin  which  is  remaining  m  the  hearts  of  the 
best  men  on  earth,  makes  it  evident  that  man^s  nature  is  cor- 
rupt as  he  comes  into  the  world.  A  remaining  depravity  of 
heart  in  the  greatest  saints  may  be  argued  from  the  sins  of  most 
of  those  who  are  set  forth  in  scripture  as  the  most  eminent  in- 
stances and  examples  of  virtue  and  piety :  and  is  also  manifest 
fiom  this,  that  the  scripture  represents  all  God^s  children  as 
standing  in  need  of  chastisement.  Heb.  xii.  6, 7, 8.  For  whom 
the  Lard  loveth  he  chasteneth ;  and  scourgeth  every  son  whom 
he  recehoetK — What  son  is  Ae,  whom  the  Father  chasteneth  not  ? 
If  ye  care  without  chastisement^  then  are  ye  bastards^  and  not 
sons.  But  this  is  directly  and  fully  asserted  in  some  places ; 
as  in  EUscles.  vii.  20.  There  is  not  a  just  man  vpon  earthy  that 
doeth  good  and  sinneth  not.  Which  is  as  much  as  to  say,  there 
is  no  man  upon  earth  that  is  so  just,  as  to  have  attained  to  such 
a  degree  of  righteousness  as  not  to  commit  any  sin.  Yea,  the 
apostle  James  speaks  of  all  christians  as  often  sinning,  or  com- 
mitting many  sins  ;  even  in  that  primitive  age  of  the  christian 
church,  an  age  distinguished  from  all  others  by  eminent  attain- 
ments in  holiness ;  Jam.  iii.  2.  In  many  things  we  all  offend. 
And  that  there  is  pollution  in  the  hearts  of  all  antecedent  to  all 
means  for  purification,  is  very  plainly  declared  in  Prov,  xx.  9, 
Who  can  say^  I  have  made  my  heart  clean^  I  am  pure  from  my 
stnF 

According  to  Dr.  T.  men  come  into  the  world  wholly  free 
from  sinful  propensities.  And  if  so,  it  appears  from  what  has 
been  already  said,  there  would  be  nothing  to  hinder— but  that 
many,  without  being  better  than  they  are  by  nature,  might  per- 
fectly avoid  the  commission  of  sin.  But  much  more  might  this 
be  the  case  with  men  after  they  had,  by  care,  diligence,  and  good 
practice,  attained  those  positive  habits  of  virtue  whereby  they 
are  at  a  much  greater  distance  from  sin  than  they  were  na- 
turally—  :which  this  writer  supposes  to  be  the  case  with  many 
good  men.  But  since  the  scripture  teaches  us  that  the  best 
men  in  the  world  do  oflen  commit  sin,  and  have  remaining  pol- 
lution of  heart,  this  makes  it  abundantly  evident  that  men,  when 
they  are  no  otherwise  than  they  were  by  nature,  without  any 
of  those  virtuous  attainments,  have  a  sinful  depravity  ;  yea,  must 
iiave  great  corruption  of  nature. 
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The  depravity  of  Nature  appears^  in  that  the  general  consequence 
of  the  State  and  Tendency  of  Man*s  Nature  is  a  mtfcA 
greater  degree  of  Sin^  than  Righteousness  ;  not  only  with 
respect  to  value  and  demerit^  but  matter  and  quantity. 

I  have  before  shewn  that  there  is  a  propensity  in  man^s 
nature  to  that  sin,  which  in  heinoiisness  and  ill  desert  immense- 
ly outweighs  all  the  value  and  merit  of  any  supposed  good  that 
may  be  in  him,  or  that  he  can  do.  I  now  proceed  to  say  fur- 
ther, that  such  is  man^s  nature  in  his  present  state,  that  it  tends 
to  this  lamentable  cHect,  that  there  should  at  all  times,  through 
the  course  of  his  life,  be  at  least  much  more  sm  than  righteous 
ness ;  not  only  as  to  weight  and  value^  but  as  to  matter  and 
measure'^  more  disagreement  of  heart  and  practice  from  the  law 
of  God  and  from  the  law  of  nature  and  reason,  than  agreement 
and  conformity.  The  law  of  God  is  the  rule  of  ri^t,  as  Dr.T. 
often  calls  it.  It  is  the  measure  of  virtue  and  sm  :  so  much 
agreement  as  there  is  with  this  rule,  so  much  is  there  of  recti- 
tude, righteousness,  or  true  virtue,  and  no  more  ;  and  so  much 
disa^cement  as  there  is  with  this  rule,  so  much  sin  is  there. 
Havmg  premised  this,  the  following  things  may  be  here  ob* 
served. 

I.  The  degree  of  disagreement  from  this  rule  of  right  is  to 
be  determined,  not  only  by  the  degree  of  distance  from  it  in  ex- 
cess but  also  in  defect ;  or  in  other  words,  not  only  in  positive 
transgression,  or  doing  what  is  forbidden ,  but  also  in  witliliolding 
what  is  required.  The  divine  Lawgiver  does  as  much  prohibit 
the  one  as  the  other,  and  does  as  much  charge  the  latter  as  a 
sinful  breach  of  his  law,  exposing  to  his  eternal  wrath  and 
curse,  as  the  former.  Thus  at  the  day  of  judgment,  as  de- 
scribed, Matfh,  XXV.  The  wicked  are  condemned  as  cursedio 
everla^in^r  fire^  for  their  sin  in  defect  and  omission  ;  1  was  an 
hungered^  and  ye  ^ave  me  no  meat^  <^.  And  the  case  is  thus, 
not  only  when  the  defect  is  in  word  or  behaviour,  but  in  the 
inward  temper  and  exercise  of  the  mind.  1  Cor.  xvi.  22.  If 
any  man  love  not  the  Lord  Jesus  Christy  Ut  him  be  Anathema 
Maranatlia,  Dr.  T.  speaking  of  the  sentence  and  punishment 
of  the  wicked,  {Matth.  xxv.  11, 46.)says,  p.  1.59.  «'  It  was  ma- 
nifestly for  WANT  of  benevolence,  love,  and  compassion  to 
their  fellow-creatures,  that  they  were  condemned."  And 
elsewhere,  as  was  observed  before,  he  says,  that  the  law  of 
God  extends  to  the  latent  principles  of  sin  to  forbid  them,  and 
to  condemn  to  eternal  destruction  for  them.  And  i^  so,  it 
doubtless  also  extends  to  the  inward  principles  of  holiness^  to 
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'equire  them,  and  in  like  manner  to  condemn  them  for  the  want 
>f  them. 

II.  The  sum  of  our  duty  to  God  required  in  his  law,  is 
x>vB  ;  taking  love  in  a  large  sense,  for  the  true  regard  of  our 
learts  to  God,  implying  esteem,  honour,  benevolence,  grati- 
ode,  complacence,  &c.  This  is  not  only  very  plain  by  the 
cripture,  but  it  is  evident  in  itself.  The  sum  of  what  the  law 
if  God  requires,  is  doubtless  obedience  to  that  law :  No  law 
tan  require  more  than  that  it  be  obeyed*  But  it  is  manifest, 
hat  obedience  is  nothing,  any  otherwise  than  as  a  testimonv 
>f  the  respect  of  our  hearts  to  God :  Without  the  heart,  man^ 
sxtemal  acts  are  no  more  than  the  motions  of  the  limbs  of  a 
¥Ooden  image :  have  no  more  of  the  nature  of  either  sin  or 
ighteousness.  It  must  therefore  needs  be,  tliat  love  to  God, 
he  respect  of  the  heart,  must  be  the  sum  of  the  duty  required 
n  his  law. 

III.  It  therefore  appears  from  the  premises,  that  whoso* 
iver  withholds  more  or  that  love  or  respect  of  heart  from 
Grod  which  his  law  requires,  than  he  aftords,  has  more  sia 
than  righteousness.  Not  only  he  that  has  less  divine  love  than 
passions  and  sifiections  which  are  opposite;  but  also  he  that 
iocs  not  love  God  half  so  much  as  he  ought  or  has  reason  to 
do,  has  justly  more  wrong  than  right  imputed  to  him,  accords 
ing  to  the  law  of  God  and  the  law  of  restson;  he  has  more 
irregularitv  than  rectitude,  with  regard  to  the  law  of  love. 
The  sinful  disrespect  of  his  heart  towards  God  is  greater  than 
bis  respect  to  him. 

But  what  considerate  person  is  there,  even  among  the 
more  virtuous  part  of  mankind,  but  would  be  ashamed  to  say 
and  profess  before  God  or  men,  that  he  loves  God  half  so 
much  as  he  ought  to  do ;  or  that  he  exercises  one  half  of  that 
esteem,  honour  and  gratitude  towards  God,  which  would  be 
altogether  becoming  him ;  considering  what  God  is*  and  what 
great  manifestations  he  has  made  of  his  transcendent  excellency 
and  goodness,  and  what  benefits  he  receives  from  him  ?  Ana 
if  few  or  none  of  the  best  of  men  can  with  reason  and  truth 
make  even  such  a  profession,  how  far  from  it  must  the  gene- 
rality of  mankind  bo  ? 

The  chief  and  most  fundamental  of  all  the  commands  of 
the  moral  law  requires  us  to  love  the  Lord  our  God  with  all  our 
heprts^  aud  with  ail  our  souls^  with  all  our  strength^  and  all  our 
vUnd :  that  is  plainly,  with  all  that  is  within  us,  or  to  the  utmost 
capacity  of  our  nature.  God  is  in  himself  worthy  of  infinitely 
sreater  love  than  any  creature  can  exercise  towards  him; 
love  equal  to  his  perfections,  which  are  infinite.  God  loves 
himself  with  no  greater  love  than  he  is  worthy  of,  when  he 
loves  himself  infinitely  ;  but  we  can  give  to  God  no  more  than 
we  have.  Therefore  if  we  give  him  so  much^  if  we  love  him  to 
^L.  II.  43 
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the  utmost  extent  of  the  faculties  of  our  nature,  we  are  eicosed. 
But  when  what  is  proposed  is  only  that  we  should  love  him 
oa  much  as  our  cmacUy  wiU  allow^  all  excuse  of  umnt  of  capor 
city  ceases,  and  obligation  takes  hold  of  us ;  and  we  are  doubt- 
less obliged  to  love  God  to  the  utmost  of  what  is  possible  for  us, 
with  such  faculties  and  such  opportunities  and  advantages  to 
know  God,  as  we  have.  And  it  is  evidently  implied  in  this 
great  commandment  of  the  law,  that  our  love  to  G<)d  should  be 
so  great,  as  to  have  the  most  alMoIute  possession  of  all  the  soul, 
and  the  perfect  government  of  all  the  principles  and  springs  of 
action  that  are  in  our  nature. 

Though  it  is  not  easy  precisely  to  fix  the  limits  of  man^s 
capacity  as  to  love  to  God ;  yet  in  general  we  may  determine, 
that  his  capacity  of  love  i»  co-extended  with  his  capacity  of 
knowledge:  The  exercise  of  the  understanding  opens  the 
way  for  the  exercise  of  the  other  faculty.  Now,  thou^  we 
cannot  have  any  proper  positive  understanding  of  God^s  infi- 
nite excellency ;  yet  the  capacity  of  the  human  understanding 
is  very  ffreat,  and  may  be  extended  far.  It  is  needless  to 
dispute  bow  far  man^s  knowledge  may  be  said  to  be  strictly 
comprehensive  of  thines  that  are  very  ffreat,  as  of  the  extent 
of  the  expanse  of  the  neavens,  &c.  The  word  comprehennce 
seems  to  be  ambiguous.  But  doubtless  we  are  ciq>able  of 
some  proper  positn>e  understanding  of  the  greatness  of  these 
things,  in  comparison  of  other  Uiings  that  we  know.  We 
are  capable  of  some  clear  understanding  of  the  greatness  or 
considerableness  of  a  whole  nation ;  or  of  the  whole  world  of 
mankind,  as  vastly  exceeding  that  of  a  particular  person  or 
family.  We  can  positively  understand,  that  the  whole  globe 
of  the  earth  is  vastly  greater  than  a  particular  hill  or  moun- 
tain. And  can  have  some  good  positive  apprehension  of  the 
starry  heavens,  as  so  greatly  exceeding  the  globe  of  the  earth 
that  the  latter  is  as  it  were  nothing  to  it.  So  the  human  faculties 
art  capable  of  a  real  and  clear  understanding  of  the  greatness, 

flory ,  and  goodness  of  God,  and  of  our  dependence  upon  him, 
om  the  manifestations  which  God  has  made  of  himself  to 
mankind,  as  being  beyond  all  expression  above  that  of  the 
most  excellent  human  friend  or  earthly  object  And  so  we 
are  capable  of  esteem  and  love  to  God,  which  shall  be  pro- 
portionable, much  exceeding  that  which  we  have  to  any  crea- 
ture. 

These  things  may  help  us  to  form  some  judgment,  how 
vastly  the  generality  of  mankind  fall  below  their  duty,  with 
respect  to  love  to  God ;  yea,  how  far  they  are  from  coming 
halfway  to  that  height  of  love  which  is  agreeable  to  the  rule 
of  ririit.  Surely  if  our  esteem  of  God,  desires  after  him,  and 
delight  in  him,  were  such  as  become  us,  considering  the  things 
fbremenfioned,  they  would  exceed  our  regard  to  other  things 
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«8  the  heavens  are  high  above  the  earth,  and  would  swallow  up 
«1I  other  affections  like  a  deluge.  But  how  far,  how  ezceeo- 
in^  fiur,  are  the  generality  of  the  world  from  any  appearance  of 
being  influenced  and  governed  by  such  a  degree  of  divine  love 
as  this  I 

If  we  consider  the  love  of  God  with  respect  to  one  ex- 
ercise of  it,  gratitude^  how  far  indeed  do  the  generality  of 
mankind  come  short  of  the  rule  of  right  and  reason  in  this  !-— 
If  we  consider  how  various,  innumerable,  and  vast  the  benefits 
we  receive  fi-om  God,  how  infinitely  sreat  and  wonderfiil  that 

Sace  which  is  revealed  and  offered  to  them  who  live  under 
e  gospel — in  that  eternal  salvation  which  is  procured  by  God 
giving  his  only  begotten  Son  to  die  for  sinners — and  also  how 
unworthy  we  are  all,  deserving  (as  Dr.  T.  confesses)  eternal 
perdition  under  God^s  wrath  and  curse— how  great  is  the  gra- 
iUude  that  would  become  us,  who  are  the  subjects  of  so  many 
and  great  benefits.  What  grace  is  this  towards  poor  sinfiil 
lost  mankind,  set  before  us  in  so  affecting  a  manner,  as  in  the 
extreme  sufferings  of  the  Son  of  God  ;  who  was  carried  through 
those  pains  by  a  love  stronger  than  death,  a  love  that  conquer- 
ed those  mighty  agonies,  a  love  whose  length  and  breadth, 
and  depth  and  height,  passes  knowledge  7  But  oh  I  what 
poor  returns  !  How  little  the  j^atitude  I  How  low,  how 
cold  and  inconstant  the  affection  in  the  best,  compared 
with  the  obligation!  And  what  then  shall  be  said  of  thiB 
sratitude  of  the  generality  ?  Or  rather,  who  can  express  the 
rogratitude  ? 

If  the  greater  part  of  them  who  are  called  christians,  were 
no  enemies  to  Christ  in  heart  and  practice,  were  not  governed 
by  principles  opposite  to  him  and  his  gospel,  but  had  some 
real  love  and  gratitude ;  yet  if  their  love  falls  vasthr  short  of 
the  obligation,  or  occasion  given,  they  are  guilty  or  shamefiil 
and  odious  ingratitude.  As  when  a  man  has  been  the  subject 
of  some  instance  of  transcendent  generosity,  whereby  he  has 
been  relieved  fi-om  the  most  extreme  calamity,  and  brought 
into  very  opulent,  honourable  and  happy  circumstances  by  a 
benefactor  of  excellent  character ;  and  yet  expresses  no  more 
gratitude  on  such  an  occasion  than  would  be  requisite  for 
some  kindness  comparative!]^  infinitely  small,  he  may  justly  fall 
under  the  imputation  of  vile  unthankfulness,  and  of  much 
more  ingratitude  than  gratitude ;  though  he  may  have  no  ill 
win  to  his  benefactor ;  or  no  positive  affection  of  mind  con- 
trary to  thankfulness  and  benevolence.  What  is  odious  in  him 
is  his  defect,  whereby  he  falls  so  vastly  below  his  duty. 

Dr.  TuRNBVLL  abundantly  insists,  that  the  forces  of  the 
affections  naturally  in  man  are  well  proportioned ;  and  crfiea 
pots  a  question  to  this  purpose— How  man^s  nature  cQDid 
have  been  better  constituted  m  this  respect  1    Hov  the  afte- 


tions  of  his  heart  could  have  been  better  proportioned  ?  I  will 
now  mention  one  instance  out  of  many  that  might  be  mention- 
ed. Man,  if  his  heart  were  not  depraved,  might  have  had  a 
disposition  to  gratitude  to  God  for  his  goodness^  in  proportion 
to  his  disposition  to  anger  towards  men  for  their  injuries.  When 
I  say  in  proportion,  f  mean  considering  the  greatness  and 
number  of  favours  and  injuries,  and  the  degree  in  which  the 
one  and  the  other  are  unmerited,  and  the  benefit  received  by 
the  former,  and  the  damage  sustained  by  the  latter.  la  there 
not  an  apparent  and  vast  difference  and  inequality  in  the  dis- 
positions to  these  two  kinds  of  affection,  in  the  generality  of 
both  old  and  young,  adult  persons  and  little  children  ?  How 
ready  is  resentment  for  injuries  received  from  men  ?  And  how 
easily  is  it  raised  in  most,  at  least  to  an  equality  with  the  de- 
sert f  And  is  it  so  with  respect  to  gratitude  for  benefits  re- 
ceived from  God,  in  any  degree  of  comparison  7  Dr.  Turr- 
BULL  pleads  for  the  natural  disposition  to  anger  for  injuries,  as 
being  good  and  useful.  But  surely  gratitude  to  God,  if  we 
were  inclined  to  it,  would  be  at  least  as  good  and  useful  as  the 
othen 

How  far  the  generality  of  mankind  are  &om  their  duty, 
with  respect  to  love  to  God,  will  further  appear,  if  we  consi- 
der, that  we  arc  obliged  not  only  to  love  him  with  a  love  of 
gratitude  for  benefits  received ;   but  true  love  to  God  prima- 
rily consists  in  a  supreme  regard  to  him  for  what  he  is  in 
himself.     The  tendency  of  true  virtue  is  to  treat  every  thing 
as  it  is,  and  according  to  its  nature.     And  if  we  regard  the 
Most  High  according  to  the  infinite  dignity  and  glory  of  his 
nature,  wc  shall  esteem  and  love  him  wiih  all  our  heart  and 
soul,  and  to  the  utmost  of  the  capacity  of  our  nature,  on  this 
account;  and  not  primarily  because  he  has  promoted  our  in- 
terest.    If  God  be  infinitely  excellent  in  himself^  then  he  is 
infinitely  lovely  on  that  account ;  or  in  other  words,  infinitely 
worthy  to  be  loved,     And  doubtless,  if  he  be  worthy  to  be 
loved  for  this,  then   he  ought  to  be  loved  for  it.     And  it  is 
manifest,  there    can  be    no   true  love  to   him,  if  he  be    not 
loved  for  what  he  is  in  himself     For  if  we  love  him  not  for 
his  own  sake  hut  for  something  else,  then  our  love  is  not  ter- 
minated on  ^i7«,  but  on  something  else,  as  its   ultimate  ob- 
ject.    That  is  no  true  value  for  infinite  worth,  which  implies 
no  value  for  that  worthiness  in  itself  considered,  but  only   on 
the  account  of  something  foreign.     Our  esteem  of  God  is  fun- 
damentally defective,  if  it  be  not  primarily  for  the  excellency 
of  his  nature,  which  is  the  foundation  of  all  that  is  valuable  in 
him  in  any  respect.     If  we  love  not  God  because  he  is  what  he 
is,  but  only  because  he  is  profitable  to  us,  in  truth  we  love  him 
not  at  all :   If  we  seem  to  love  him,  our  love  is  not  to  him,  but 
to  something  else. 
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And  now  I  must  leave  it  to  every  one  to  juc^e  for  himself, 
from  his  own  opportunities  of  observation  and  information  con- 
ceniing  mankind,  how  little  there  is  of  this  disinterested  love  to 
God,  this  pure  divine  affection,  in  the  world.  How  very  Uttje 
indeed  in  comparison  of  other  affections  altogether  diverse, 
which  perpetually  urge,  actuate  and  govern  mankind,  and  keep 
the  world,  through  all  nations  and  ages,  in  a  continual  agita* 
tion  and  commotion  !  This  is  an  evidence  of  an  horrid  con- 
tempt of  God.  It  would  justly  be  esteemed  a  great  instance 
of  disrespect  and  contempt  of  a  prince,  if  one  of  his  subjects 
when  he  came  into  his  house,  should  set  him  below  his  meanest 
slave.  But  in  setting  the  infinite  Jehovah  below  earthly  objects 
and  enjoyments,  men  degrade  him  below  those  things,  between 
which  and  him  there  is  an  infinitely  greater  distance,  than  be- 
tween the  highest  earthly  potentate  and  the  most  abject  of  mor- 
tals. Such  a  conduct  as  the  generality  of  men  are  guilty  of  towards 
God,  continually  and  through  all  ages,  in  innumerable  respects, 
would  be  accounted  the  most  vile  contemptuous  treatment  of 
a  fellow-creature  of  distinguished  dignity.  Particularly  men^s 
treatment  of  the  offers  God  makes  of  himself  to  them  as  their 
friend,  their  father,  their  God,  and  everlasting  portion ;  their 
treatment  of  the  exhibitions  he  has  made  of  his  un  measurable 
love  and  the  boundless  riches  of  his  grace  in  Christ,  attended 
with  earnest  repeated  calls,  counsels,  expostulations,  and  in- 
treaties :  as  also  of  the  most  dreadfiil  threatenings  of  his  eter- 
nal displeasure  and  vengeance. 

Before  I  finish  this  section^  it  may  be  proper  to  say  some- 
thing in  reply  to  an  objection  some  may  be  ready  to  make 
against  the  force  of  this  argument — that  men  do  not  come 
half-way  to  that  degree  of  love  to  God,  which  becomes  them 
and  is  their  duty.  The  objection  is  this  :  That  the  argument 
seems  to  prove  too  much,  in  that  it  will  prove,  that  even  good 
men  themselves  have  more  sin  than  holiness  ;  which  also  has 
been  supposed.  But  if  this  were  true  it  would  follow,  that 
sin  is  the  prevalent  principle  even  in  good  men,  and  that  it  is 
the  principle  which  has  the  predominancy  in  the  heart  and 
practice  of  the  truly  pious ;  which  is  plainly  contrary  to  the 
word  of  God. 

'  I  answer,  If  it  be  indeed  so,  that  there  is  more  sin,  con- 
sisting in  defect  of  required  holiness,  than  there  is  of  holiness 
in  good  men  in  this  world  ;  yet  it  will  not  follow  that  sin  has 
the  chief  government  of  their  heart  and  practice,  for  two 
reasons. 

1.  They  may  love  God  more  than  other  things,  and  yet 
there  may  not  be  so  much  love,  as  there  is  want  of  due  love ; 
or  in  other  words,  they  may  love  God  more  than  the  world, 
and  therefore  the  love  of  God  may  be  predominant,  and  yet 
may  not  love  God  near  half  so  much  as  they  oi^ht  to  do. 
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This  need  not  be  esteemed  a  paradox :  A  person  may  love  a 
father,  or  some  great  friend  and  benefactor,  of  a  very  excel* 
lent  character,  more  than  some  other  object,  a  thousand  times 
less  worthy  of  his  esteem  and  affection,  and  yet  ]ove  him  ten 
times  less  than  he  ought ;  and  so  be  chargeable,  all  thin^ 
considered,  with  a  deficiency  in  respect  and  gratitude  that  is 
very  unbecoming  and  hateful.  If  love  to  God  prevails  above 
the  love  of  other  things,  then  virtue  will  prevail  above  evil 
affections,  or  positive  prmcipies  of  sin ;  by  which  principles  it 
is,  that  sin  has  a  positive  power  and  influence.  For  evil  affec- 
tions radically  consist  in  inordinate  love  to  other  things  be- 
sides God:  And  therefore,  virtue  prevailing  beyond  these, 
will  have  the  governing  influence.  The  pred<mtinance  of  the 
love  of  Gt>d  in  the  hearts  of  good  men,  is  more  from  the  na* 
ture  of  the  object  loved,  and  the  nature  of  the  principle  of  true 
love,  than  the  degree  of  the  principle.  The  object  is  one  of 
supreme  loveliness;  immensely  aoove  all  other  objects  in 
worthiness  of  regard  ;  and  it  is  by  such  a  transcendent  excel- 
lencv,  that  he  is  God  and  worthy  to  be  regarded  and  adored 
as  God :  And  he  that  truly  loves  God,  loves  him  as  God.  Tme 
love  acknowledges  him  to  he  divinely  and  supremely  excel- 
lent ;  and  must  arise  fi^om  some  knowledge,  sense,  and  ccmvic- 
tion  of  his  worthiness  of  supreme  respect :  And  though  the 
sense  and  view  of  it  may  be  very  imperfect,  and  the  love  that 
arises  from  it  in  like  manner  imperfect ;  yet  if  there  be  any  re- 
alising view  of  such  divine  excellency,  it  must  cause  the  heart 
to  respect  God  above  all. 

2.  Another  reason  why  a  principle  of  holiness  maintains 
the  dominion  in  the  hearts  of  good  men,  is  the  nature  of  the 
covenant  of  grace,  and  the  promises  of  that  covenant,  on 
which  true  Christian  virtue  relies,  and  which  engage  God^s 
strength  and  assistance  to  be  on  its  side,  and  to  help  it  against 
its  enemy,  that  it  may  not  be  overcome.  The  just  live  by  &ith. 
Holiness  in  the  Christian  or  his  spiritual  life,  is  maintained  as 
it  has  respect  by  faith  to  its  author  and  finisher,  and  derives 
strength  and  cmcacy  from  the  divine  fountain,  and  by  this 
means  overcomes.  For,  as  the  apostle  says,  This  is  the  victory 
that  overcomes  the  worlds  even  our  faith.  It  is  our  faith  in  him 
who  has  promised  never  to  leave  nor  forsake  his  people ;  not 
to  forsake  the  work  of  his  own  hands,  nor  suffer  his  people  to 
be  tempted  above  their  ability  ;  that  his  grace  shall  be  sufficient 
for  them,  his  strength  be  made  perfect  in  weakness  ;  and  that 
where  he  has  begun  a  good  work  he  will  carry  it  on  to  the  day 
of  Christ. 
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SECT.  VI. 

The  Corruption  of  Man*8  Nature  appears  by  its  Tendency y  in 
Us  present  State^  to  an  extreme  Degree  of  FoUy  and  StU' 
piaUy  in  Matters  of  Religion. 

It  appears  that  man^s  nature  is  greatly  depraved,  by  an  ap* 
parent  proneness  to  an  eji^ceeding  stupidity  and  sottishness  in 
those  tbinffs  wherein  his  duty  and  mam  interest  are  chiefly  con- 
cerned. I  shall  instance  in  two  things,  viz.  men^s  proneness  to 
idolatry  ;  and  a  general  great  disregard  of  eternal  things^  in 
them  who  live  under  the  light  of  the  gospel. 

It  is  manifest,  in  the  first  instance,  Uiat  man^s  nature  in  its 
present  state  is  attended  with  a  great  propensity  to  forsake  the 
acknowledgment  and  worship  of  the  true  God,  and  to  fall  into 
the  most  stupid  idolatry.  This  has  been  sufficiently  proved 
by  known  fact,  on  abundant  trial  :  Insomuch  as  the  world  of 
mankind  in  general  (excepting  one  small  people,  miraculously 
delivered  and  preserved)  through  all  nations,  in  all  parts  of  the 
world,  ages  after  ages,  continued  without  the  knowledffe  and 
worship  of  the  true  God  and  overwhelmed  in  gross  idolatry, 
without  the  least  appearance  or  prospect  of  its  recovering  itself 
from  so  great  blindness  or  returning  from  its  brutish  principles 
and  customs,  till  delivered  by  divine  grace. 

In  order  to  the  most  just  arguing  from  fact,  concerning  the 
tendency  of  man^s  nature,  as  that  is  in  itself,  it  should  be  en- 
quired what  the  event  has  been,  where  nature  has  been  left  to 
itself,  to  operate  according  to  its  own  tendency,  with  least  op* 
position  made  to  it  by  any  thing  supernatural ;  rather  than  m 
exempt  places,  where  the  infinite  power  and  grace  of  God  have 
interposed,  and  extraordinary  means  have  been  used  to  stem  the 
current,  and  bring  men  to  true  religion  and  virtue.  As  to  the 
means  by  which  God^s  people  of  old,  in  the  line  of  Abraham^ 
were  delivered  and  preserved  from  idolatry,  thev  were  miracu- 
lous and  of  mere  grace.  Notwithstanding  which,  thev  were  of- 
ten relapsing  into  the  notions  and  ways  of  the  heathen ;  and 
when  thev  had  backslidden,  never  were  recovered  but  bv  divine 
^'acious  interposition.  And  as  to  the  means  by  which  many 
Gentile  nations  have  been  delivered  since  the  days  of  the  gos- 
pel, they  are  such  as  have  been  wholly  owing  to  the  most  won* 
derful,  miraculous,  and  infinite  grace.  God  was  under  no  obli- 
gation to  bestow  on  the  heathen  world  greater  advantages  than 
they  had  in  the  ages  of  their  gross  darkness ;  as  appears  by  the 
&ct,  that  God  actually  did  not,  for  so  long  a  time,  bestow  great* 
er  advantages. 
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Dr.  T.  himself  observes,  {Key  p.  1 .)  Thai  in  (Aaut  four 
hundred  years  after  the  floods  the  generality  of  mankind  were 
fatten  into  idolatry.  And  thus  it  was  every  wnere  through  the 
world,  excepting  among  that  people  that  was  saved  and  pre- 
served by  a  constant  series  of  miracles,  through  a  variety  of 
countries,  nations,  and  climates,  great  enough^ — and  through 
successive  changes,  revolutions,  and  ages,  numerous  enough  to 
be  a  sufficient  trial  of  what  mankind  are  prone  to,  if  there  be 
any  such  thing  as  a  sufficient  trial. 

That  men  should  forsake  the  true  God  for  idols  is  an  evi- 
dence of  the  most  astonishing  folly  and  stupidity,  by  God^s  own 
testimony,  Jer.  ii.  12, 13.  Be  astonished^  O  ye  heanens^  at  ihis^ 
and  be  ye  horribly  afraid^  be  ye  very  desolate^  saith  the  Lord : 
For  my  people  have  committed  two  evils  ;  they  have  forsaken 
me,  the  fountain  of  living  waters,  and  have  hewed  out  to  them* 
selves  cisterns,  broken  cisterns,  that  can  hold  no  water*  And 
that  mankind  in  general  did  thus,  so  soon  after  the  flood,  was 
from  the  evil  propensity  of  their  hearts,  and  because  they  did  not 
like  to  retain  God  in  their  knowledge :  as  is  evident  by  Ram, 
i.  28.  And  the  Universality  of  the  effect  shews  that  the  cause 
was  universal,  and  not  any  thing  belonging  to  the  particular 
circumstances  of  one,  or  only  some  nations  or  ages,  out  some- 
thing belonging  to  that  nature  which  is  common  to  all  nations 
and  which  remains  the  same  through  all  ages.  And  what 
other  cause  could  this  great  effect  possibly  arise  from,  but  a  de- 

!>raved  disposition,  natural  to  all  mankind  ?  It  could  not  arise 
rom  want  of  a  sufficient  capacity  or  means  of  knowledge.  This 
is  in  effect  confessed  on  all  hands.  Dr.  Turnbitll  {Chris.  PML 
p.  21.)  says:  "The  existence  of  one  infinitely  powerful,  wise, 
and  good  mind,  the  Author,  Creator,  Upholder,  and  Governor 
of  all  things,  is  a  truth  that  lies  plain  and  obvious  to  all  that  will 
but  think."  And  (ibid.  p.  245  :)  "  Moral  knowledge,  which  is 
the  most  important  of  all  knowledge,  may  easily  be  acquired  by 
all  men."  And  again,  (ibid.  p.  292.)  Every  man  by  himself, 
if  he  would  duly  employ  his  mind  in  the  contemplation  of  the 
works  of  God  about  him  or  in  the  examination  of  his  own  frame, 
might  make  very  great  pro;2:ress  in  the  knowledge  of  the  wisdom 
and  goodness  of  God.  This  all  men,  generally  speaking,  might 
do,  with  very  little  assistance ;  for  they  have  all  sufficient  abili- 
ties for  thus  employing  their  minds,  and  have  all  sufficient  time 
for  it."  Mr.  Locke  says,  {Hum.  Und,  p.  iv.  chap.  iv.  p.  242. 
edit.  11.)  "Our  own  existence  and  the  sensible  parts  of  the 
universe,  offer  the  proofs  of  a  Deity  so  clearly  and  cogently  to 
our  thoughts,  that  I  deem  it  impossible  for  a  considerate  man  to 
withstand  them.  For  I  judge  it  as  certain  and  clear  a  truth  as 
can  any  where  be  delivered,  that  the  invisible  things  of  God  are 
<-learlv  se^n  from  the  creation  of  the  world,  being  understood  bv 
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the  things' that  are  made,  even  liis  etcrnalpowcr  and  godhead/' 
And  Dr.  T.  himself,  (in  p.  78.)  says,  "  The  light  given  to  all 
ages  and  nations  of  tlie  world,  is  sufficient  for  the  knowledge 
and  practice  of  their  duty."  And  (p.  lll,llt>,)  citing  those 
wonfa  of  the  apostle,  Rom.  ii.  14,  15,  he  says, ''  This  clearly 
supposes  that  tiie  Gentiles,  who  were  then  in  the  world,  might 
have  done  the  things  contained  in  the  law  by  nature,  or  their 
natural  power."  And  in  one  of  the  next  sentences  he  says, 
*^The  apostle,  in  Rom.  i.  19, 20,  21,  affirms  that  the  Gentiles 
had  li|||(ht  sufficient  to  have  seen  God's  eternal  power  and  god- 
head m  the  works  of  creation  ;  and  that  the  reason  why  they 
did  not  glorify  him  as  God,  was  because  they  became  vain  in 
their  imaginations,  and  had  darkened  their  foolish  heart ;  so 
that  they  were  without  excuse.  And  in  his  paraphrase  on  those 
verses  in  the  Ist  of  Rom,  he  speaks  of  the  very  heathens  that 
wera  without  a  written  revelation,  as  having  that  clear  and  evi- 
dent discovery  of  God's  being  and  perfections  that  they  are  in- 
excusable in  not  glorifying  him  suitably  to  his  excellent  nature, 
and  as  the  author  of  their  being  and  enjoyments."  And  (p.  146. 
S.)  be  says,  ^  God  affords  every  man  sufficient  light  to  know  his 
duty."  If  all  ages  and  nations  of  the  world  have  sufficient  light 
for  the  knowlecige  of  God  and  their  duty  to  him,  then  even  such 
nations  and  ages,  in  which  the  most  brutish  isnorance  and  bar* 
barity  prevailed,  had  sufficient  light,  if  they  had  but  a  disposi- 
tion to  improve  it ;  and  then  much  more  those  of  the  heathen 
whieb  were  more  knowing  and  polished^  and  in  a^es  wherein 
arts  and  learning  had  made  greatest  advances.  But  even  iji 
such  nations  and  ages  there  was  no  advance  made  towards  true 
religion ;  as  Dr.  VVinuer  observes,  {Hist,  of  Knowl.  vol.  ii. 
p.  336.)  in  the  following  words  : — The  pagan  religion  degen- 
erated into  greater  absurdity  the  further  it  proceeded  ;  and  it 
prevailed  in  all  its  height  of  absurdity  when  the  Pagan  nations 
were  polished  to  the  height.  Though  they  set  out  with  the  ta- 
lents of  reason,  and  had  solid  foundations  of  information  to 
build  upon,  it  in  fact  proved  that  with  all  their  strengthened 
faculties  and  growing  powers  of  reason,  the  edifice  of  religion 
rose  in  the  most  absurd  deformities  and  disproportions,  and 
gradually  went  on  in  the  most  irrational,  disproportioned,  in- 
congruous systems,  of  which  the  most  easy  dictates  of  reason 
would  have  demonstrated  the  absurdity.  They  were  contrary 
to  all  just  calculations  in  moral  mathematics.  '•^  He  observes, 
^^  that  their  grossest  abominations  first  began  in  Egypt^  where 
was  an  ostentation  of  the  greatest  progress  in  learning  and 
science  :  And  they  never  renounced  clearly  any  of  their  abom- 
inations, or  openly  returned  to  the  worship  of  the  one  true  God, 
the  Creator  of  all  things,  and  to  the  original,  genuine  senti- 
ments of  the  highest  and  most  venerable  antiquity.     The  Paojan 
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religion  continued  in  this  deep  state  of  corruption  to  the  last 
The  Pagan  philosophers^  and  inquisitive  men,  made  great  im- 
provements  m  many  sciences,  and  even  in  morality  itself;  yet 
the  inveterate  absurdities  of  Faffan  idolatry  remained  with- 
out remedy.  Every  temple  smoked  with  incense  to  the  sun 
and  moon,  and  other  inanimate  material  luminaries,  and 
earthly  elements,  to  Jupiter,  Juno,  Mars,  and  Venus,  &c 
&c.  the  patrons  and  examples  of  almost  every  vice.  He- 
catombs bled  on  the  altars  of  a  thousand  Gods,  as  mad 
superstition  inspired.  And  this  was  not  the  disgrace  of 
our  ignorant  untaught  northern  countries  only ;  but  even  at 
Athens  itself  the  infamy  reigned,  and  circulated  through  all 
Greece^  and  finally  prevailed,  amidst  all  their  learning  and 
politeness,  under  the  Ptolemys  in  EgypU  and  the  debars  at 
Rome.  Now  if  the  knowledge  of  the  pagan  world  in  relicion 
proceeded  no  further  than  this ;  if  they  retained  all  Uieir 
deities,  even  the  most  absurd  of  them  all  their  deified  beasts, 
and  deified  men,  even  to  the  last  breath  of  pagan  power :  We 
may  justly  ascribe  the  great  improvements  in  the  world  on 
the  subject  of  reUgion  to  divine  revelation,  either  vouchsafed 
in  the  beginning  when  this  knowledge  was  competently  clear 
and  copious ;  or  at  the  death  of  paganism,  when  this  light 
shone  forth  in  its  consummate  lustre  at  the  coming  of 
Christ.^* 

Dr.  T.  oflen  speaks  of  the  idolatry  of  the  heathen  world 
as  great  wickedness^  in  which  they  were  wholly  ineicusable ; 
and  yet  often  speaks  of  their  case  as  remediless,  and  of  them 
as  being  dead  in  sin  and  unable  to  recover  themselves.  If  so, 
and  yet  according  to  his  own  doctrine,  every  age,  every  na- 
tion, and  every  man,  had  sufHcient  light  afTorded  to  know  God 
and  their  whole  duty  to  him ;  then  their  inability  to  deliver 
themselves  must  be  a  moral  inability,  consisting  in  a  desperate 
depravity  and  most  evil  disposition  of  heart. 

And  if  there  had  not  been  sufficient  trial  of  the  propensity 
of  the  hearts  of  mankind,  through  all  those  ages  that  passed 
from  Abraham  to  Christ,  tlie  trial  has  been  continued  down  to 
this  day  in  all  those  vast  regions  of  the  face  of  the  earth  tliat 
have  remained  without  any  effects  of  the  light  of  the  gospel ; 
and  the  dismal  effect  continues  every  where  unvaried.  How 
was  it  with  that  multitude  of  nations  inhabiting  South  and 
North  America  ?  What  appearance  was  there  when  the  Eu* 
ropeans  first  came  hither,  of  their  being  recovered,  or  recover- 
ing, in  any  degree,  from  the  grossest  ignorance,  delusion,  and 
most  stupid  paganism  ?  And  how  is  it  at  this  day  in  those  parts 
of  Africa  and  Asia  into  which  the  light  of  the  gospel  has  not 
penetrated  ? 

This  strong  and  universally  prevalent  disposition  of  man* 
kind  to  idolatry,  of  which  there  has  been  such  great  trial  and 
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80  notorious  and  vast  proof,  in  fact,  is  a  most  glaring  evidence 
of  the  exceeding  depravity  of  the  human  nature ;  as  it  is  a  pro- 
pensity in  the  utmost  degree  contrary  to  the  highest  end,  the 
main  business,  and  chief  happiness  of  mankind — consisting  in 
the  knowledge,  service,  and  enjoyment  of  the  living  God,  the 
Creator  and  Governor  of  the  world — in  the  highest  degree 
contrary  to  that  for  which  mainly  God  gave  mankind  more  un- 
derstanding than  the  beasts  of  the  earth,  and  made  them  wiser 
than  the  fowls  of  heaven  ;  which  was,  that  they  might  be  capa- 
ble of  the  knowledge  of  God.  It  is  also  in  the  highest  degree 
contrary  to  the  first  and  greatest  commandment  of  the  moral 
law.  That  we  should  have  no  other  Gods  before  Jehovah,  and 
that  we  should  love  and  adore  him  with  all  our  heart,  soul, 
mind,  and  strength.  The  scriptures  are  abundant  in  repre- 
senting the  idolatry  of  the  heathen  world  as  their  exceeding 
wickedness  and  their  most  brutish  stupidity.  They  who  wor- 
ship and  trust  in  idols  are  said  themselves  to  be  like  the  lifeless 
statues  they  worship,  like  mere  senseless  stocks  and  stones. — 
(Psalm  cxv.  4 — 8.  and  cxxxv.  15 — 18.) 

A  second  instance  of  the  natural  stupidity  of  mankind  is 
that  great  disregard  of  their  own  eternal  interest^  which  appears 
so  remarkably,  so  generally  among  them  who  live  under  the 
gospel. 

Mr.  Locke  observes,  (Hum,  Und,  vol.  i.  p.  207.)  "  Were 
the  will  determined  by  the  views  of  good,  as  it  appears  in  con- 
templation greater  or  less  to  the  understanding,  it  could  never 
get  loose  from  the  infinite  eternal  joys  of  heaven,  once  pro- 
posed and  considered  as  possible;  the  eternal  condition  of  a 
future  state  infinitely  outweighing  the  expectation  of  riches  or 
honour,  or  any  other  worldly  pleasure  which  we  can  propose 
to  ourselves ;  though  we  should  grant  these  the  more  probable 
to  be  obtained."  Again,  (p.  228,  229.)  "  He  that  will  not  be 
so  far  a  rational  creature  as  to  reflect  seriously  upon  infinite 
happiness  and  misery,  must  needs  condemn  himself,  as  not 
making  that  use  of  his  understanding  he  should.  The  rewards 
and  'punishments  of  another  life,  which  the  Almighty  has 
established  as  the  enforcements  of  his  laws,  are  of  weight 
enough  to  determine  the  choice  against  whatsoever  pleasure 
or  pam  this  life  can  shew.  When  the  eternal  state  is  consider- 
ed but  in  its  bare  possibility,  which  nobody  can  make  any 
doubt  of,  he  that  will  allow  exquisite  and  endless  happiness  to 
be  but  the  possible  consequence  of  a  good  life  here,  and  the 
contrary  state  the  possible  reward  of  a  bad  one,  must  own  him- 
self to  judge  very  much  amiss,  if  he  does  not  conclude  that  a 
virtuous  life  with  the  certain  expectation  of  everlasting  bliss, 
which  may  come,  is  to  be  preferred  to  a  vicious  one,  with  the 
fear  of  that  dreadful  state  of  misery  which  it  is  very  possible 
may  overtake  the  guilty,  or  at  least  the  terrible  uncertain  hope 
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of  annihilation.     This  is  evidently  so  ;   though  tho  virtuous 
life  here  had  nothing  but  pain,  and  the  vicious  continual  plea- 
sure ;  which  yet  is  for  the  most  part  quite  otherwise,  and  wick- 
ed men  have  not  much  the  odds  to  brag  of,  even  in  their  pre- 
sent possession :    Nay,  all  things  rightly  considered,  have  I 
think  even  the  worst  part  here.     But  when  infinite  happiness 
is  put  in  one  scale  against  infinite  misery  in  the  other ;  if  the 
worst  that  comes  to  the  pious  man,  if  he  mistakes,  be  the  best 
that  the  wicked  man  can  attain  to,  if  he  be  in  the  right ;  who 
can,  without  madness,  run  the  venture?      Who  in  his  wits 
would  choose  to  come  within  a  possibility  of  infinite  misery  ? 
which  if  he  miss,  there  is  yet  nothing  to  be  got  by  that  ha- 
zard :  Whereas,  on  the  other  side,  the  sober  man  ventures  no- 
thing, against  infinite  happiness  to  be  got,  if  his  expectation 
comes  to  pass/^ 

That  disposition  of  mind  which  is  a  propensity  to  act  con- 
trary to  reason,  is  a  depraved  disposition.  It  is  not  because 
the  faculty  of  reason  which  God  has  given  to  mankind  is  not 
sufficient  fully  to  discover  to  them,  that  forty,  sixty,  or  an  hun- 
dred vears,  is  as  nothing  in  comparison  of  eternity — ^infinitely 
less  than  a  second  of  time  to  an  hundred  years — that  the  great- 
est worldly  prosperity  is  not  treated  with  the  most  perfisct  dis- 
regard, in  all  cases  where  there  is  any  degree  of  competition  of 
earthly  things,  with  salvation  from  exquisite,  eternal  misery, 
and  tne  enjoyment  of  everlasting  glorjr  and  felicity.  But  is  it 
a  matter  of  controversy,  whether  men  in  general  shew  a  strong 
disposition  to  act  far  otherwise,  from  their  infancy  till  death 
sensibly  approaches  ?  In  things  tliat  concern  their  temporal 
interest,  they  easily  discern  the  diflbrencc  between  things  of  a 
long  and  short  continuance.  It  is  no  hard  matter  to  convince 
men  of  the  diiference  between  being  admitted  to  the  accom- 
modations and  entertainments  of  a  convenient,  beautiful,  well- 
furnislicd  habitation,  and  to  partake  of  the  provisions  and  pro- 
duce of  a  plentiful  estate  for  a  day,  or  a  night ;  and  having  all 
given  them  and  settled  upon  them  as  their  own,  to  possess  as 
long  as  tliey  live,  and  to  be  llieirs  and  their  heirs  for  ever. 
There  would  be  no  need  of  preaching  sermons,  and  spending 
strength  and  life  to  convince  them  of  the  diflerence.  Men 
know  how  to  adjust  things  in  their  dealings  and  contracts  one 
with  another,  according  to  the  length  of  time  in  which  any 
thing  agreed  for  is  to  be  used  or  enjoyed.  In  temporal  affairs, 
they  are  sensible  that  it  concerns  them  to  provide  for  future 
time  as  well  as  for  the  present.  Thus  common  prudence  teach- 
es thoui  to  take  care  in  summer  to  lay  up  for  winter ;  yea,  to 
provide  a  fund,  or  an  estate,  whence  they  may  be  supplied  for 
a  long  time  to  come.  And  not  only  so,  but  they  are  forward 
to  spend  and  be  spent,  in  order  to  provide  for  their  children 
after  they  are  dead ;  though  it  be  quite  uncertain,  who  shall 
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enjoy  what  they  lay  up,  after  they  have  left  the  world.  And 
if  their  children  should  have  the  comfort  of  it  a:^  they  desire, 
they  will  not  partake  with  them  in  that  comfort,  or  have  any 
portion  in  any  thing  under  the  sun.  In  things  which  relate  to 
men's  temporal  interest,  they  seem  very  sensible  of  the  uncer- 
tainty of  life,  especially  of  the  lives  of  others ;  and  to  make 
answerable  provision  for  the  security  of  their  worldly  interest, 
that  no  considerable  part  of  it  may  rest  only  on  so  uncertain  a 
foundation,  as  the  Hfe  of  a  neighbour  or  friend  Common  dis- 
cretion leads  them  to  take  good  care  that  their  outward  pos- 
sessions be  well  secured  by  a  good  and  firm  title.  In  worldly 
concerns,  men  discern  their  opportunities,  and  are  careful  to 
improve  them  before  they  are  past.  The  husbandman  is  care- 
fill  to  plough  his  ground  and  sow  his  seed  in  the  proper  season; 
otherwise  ne  knows  he  cannot  expect  a  crop  :  And  when  the 
harvest  is  come,  he  will  not  sleep  away  the  time ;  for  he  knows 
if  he  does  so  the  crop  will  soon  be  lost.  How  careful  and  ea^Ie- 
eyed  is  the  merchant  to  improve  opportunities  to  enrich  him- 
self 1  How  apt  are  men  to  be  alarmed  at  the  appearance  of 
danger  to  their  worldly  estate,  or  any  thing  that  remarkably 
threatens  great  damage  to  their  outward  interest  ?  And  how 
will  they  bestir  themselves  in  such  a  case,  if  possible  to  avoid 
the  threatened  calamity  7  In  things  purely  secular,  and  not 
of  a  moral  or  spiritual  nature,  they  easily  receive  conviction 
by  past  experience,  when  any  thing,  on  repeated  trial,  proves 
onprofitable  or  prejudicial ;  and  are  ready  to  take  warnmg  by 
what  they  have  found  themselves,  and  also  by  the  experience 
of  their  neighbours  and  forefathers. 

But  if  we  consider  how  men  generally  conduct  themselves 
in  things  on  which  their  weil-bemg  infinitely  more  depends, 
how  vast  is  the  diversity  ?  In  these  things  how  cold,  lifeless, 
and  dilatory  ?  With  what  ditiiculty  are  a  few,  out  of  multi- 
tudes, excited  to  any  tolerable  degree  of  care  and  diligence, 
by  the  innumerable  means  used  in  order  to  make  them  wise 
for  themselves  ?  And  when  some  vigilance  and  activity  is  ex- 
cited, how  apt  is  it  to  die  away,  like  a  mere  force  against  a 
natural  tendency?  What  need  of  a  constant  repetition 
of  admonitions  and  counsels  to  keep  the  heart  fi'om  fall- 
inff  asleep  ?  How  many  objections  are  made  ?  How  are 
dinieulties  magnified  ?  And  how  soon  is  the  mind  dis- 
couraged ?  How  many  arguments,  often  renewed,  variously 
and  elaborately  enforced,  do  men  stand  in  need  of,  to  con- 
vince them  of  things  that  are  almost  self-evident?  As  that 
things  which  are  eternal  are  infinitely  more  important  than 
things  temporal,  and  the  like.  And  after  all,  how  very  few 
are  convinced  effectually,  or  in  such  a  manner  as  to  induce 
them  to  a  practical  preference  of  eternal  things?  How  sense- 
less are  men  of  the  necessity  of  improving  their  time,  as  to  their 
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spiritual  interest,  and  their  welfare  in  another  world  7  Though 
it  be  an  endless  futurity,  and  though  it  be  their  own  personaly 
infinitely  important  good,  that  is  to  be  cared  for.  Though 
men  are  so  sensible  of  the  uncertainty  of  their  neighbours^ 
lives,  when  any  considerable  part  of  their  own  estates  depends 
on  the  continuance  of  them  ;  how  stupidly  senseless  do  Ihey 
seem  to  be  of  the  uncertainty  of  their  own  lives,  when  their 
preservation  from  immensely  great,  remediless,  and  endless 
misery,  is  risked  by  apresent  delay,  through  a  dependence  on 
future  opportunity  \  W  hut  a  dreadful  venture  will  men  careless- 
ly and  boldly  run,  repeat  and  multiply,  with  regard  to  their 
eternal  salvation ;  who  yet  are  very  careful  to  have  every  thing 
in  a  deed  or  bond,  firm  and  without  a  flaw?  How  negligent  are 
they  of  their  special  advantages  and  opportunities  for  their 
souPs  good  ?  How  hardly  awakened  by  the  most  evident  and 
imminent  dangers,  threatening  eternal  destruction,  yea,  though 
put  in  mind  ot  them,  and  much  pains  taken  to  point  them  forui, 
shew  them  plainly,  and  fully  to  represent  them,  if  possible  to 
engage  their  attention  ?  How  are  tliev  like  the  horse  that  bold- 
ly rushes  into  the  battle  ?  How  hardly  are  men  convinced  by 
their  own  frequent  and  abundant  experience,  of  the  unsatisfac- 
tory nature  of  earthly  things,  and  the  instability  of  their  own 
hearts  in  their  good  frames  and  intentions  ?  And  how  hardly 
convinced  by  their  own  observation,  and  the  experience  of  all 
past  generations,  of  the  uncertainty  of  life  and  its  enjoyments? 
rsal.  xlix.  11,  &c.  Their  inward  thought  is^  that  their  houses 
shall  continue  for  ever. — Nevertheless^  man  being  in  honour^ 
abideth  not ;  he  is  like  the  beasts  that  perish.  This  their  way 
is  their  folly  ;  yet  their  posterity  approve  their  sayings.  Like 
sheep  are  they  laid  in  the  grave. 

In  these  things,  men  who  are  prudent  for  their  temporal 
interest  act  as  if  they  were  bereft  of  reason  :  They  have  eyes^ 
and  see  not ;  ears^  and  hear  not  ,•  neither  do  they  understand : 
They  are  like  the  horse  and  mule^  that  have  no  understanding. 
— Jer.  viii.7.  The  stork  in  the  heaven  knoweth  her  (ippointed 
times ;  and  the  turtle^  and  the  crane^  and  the  swallow,  observe 
the  time  of  their  coming :  But  my  people  know  not  the  judgment 
of  the  Lord. 

These  things  are  often  mentioned  in  scripture  as  eviden- 
ces of  extreme  folly  and  stupidity,  wherein  men  act  as  great 
enemies  to  themselves,  as  though  they  loved  their  own  ruin ; 
Proi\  viii.  37.  Laying  wait  for  their  own  blood,  Prov.  i.  18. 
And  how  can  these  things  be  accounted  for  but  by  supposing 
a  most  wretched  depravity  of  nature?  Why  otherwise  should 
not  men  be  as  wise  for  themselves  in  spiritual  and  eternal  things 
as  in  temporal  ?  All  christians  will  confess,  that  man^s  faculty 
of  reason  was  given  him  chiefly  to  enable  him  to  understand 
the  former,  wherein  his  main  interest  and  true  happiness  con- 
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aists.  Thb  faculty  would  therefore  undoubtedly  be  every  way  as 
fit  for  understanding  them  as  the  latter,  if  not  depraved.  The 
reason  why  these  are  understood,  and  not  the  other,  is  not  that 
such  things  as  have  been  mentioned  belonging  to  men^s  spirit- 
ual and  eternal  interest,  are  more  obscure  and  abstruse  in  their 
own  nature.  For  instance,  the  difference  between  long  and 
short,  the  need  of  providing  for  futurity,  the  importance  of  im- 
proving proper  opportunities,  and  of  having  good  security  and 
a  sure  foundation  m  affairs  wherein  our  interest  is  greatly  con- 
cerned, &c.  these  things  are  as  plain  in  themselves  in  religious, 
as  in  other  matters.  Ahd  we  have  far  greater  means  to  assist 
us  to  be  wise  for  ourselves  in  eternal,  than  in  temporal  things. 
We  have  the  abundant  instruction  of  perfect  and  infinite  wis- 
dom itself,  to  lead  and  conduct  us  in  the  paths  of  righteousness, 
so  that  we  may  not  err.  And  the  reasons  of  things  are  most 
clearly,  variously  and  abundantlv  set  before  us  in  the  word  of 
God ;  which  is  adapted  to  the  uiculties  of  mankind,  tending 
greatly  to  enlighten  and  convince  the  mind  :  Whereas,  we  havo 
no  such  excellent  and  perfect  rules  to  instruct  and  direct  us  in 
things  pertaining  to  our  temporal  interest,  nor  any  thing  to  be 
compared  to  it. 

If  any  should  say.  It  is  true,  if  men  gave  full  credit  to 
what  they  are  told  concerning  eternal  things,  and  these  appear- 
ed to  them  as  real  and  certain  things,  it  would  be  an  evidence 
of  a  sort  of  madness  in  them,  that  they  shew  no  greater 
regard  to  them  in  practice :  But  there  is  reason  to  think,  this 
is  not  the  case ;  the  things  of  another  world  being  unseen, 
appear  to  men  as  things  of  a  very  doubtful  nature,  and  attend- 
ed with  great  uncertainty. — In  answer,  I  would  observe, 
agreeable  to  what  has  been  cited  from  Mr  Locke,  though 
eternal  things  were  considered  in  their  bare  possibility,  if  men 
acted  rationally,  they  would  mfinitely  outweigh  all  temporal 
things  in  their  influence  on  their  hearts.  And  I  would  also 
observe,  that  to  suppose  eternal  things  not  to  be  fully  believed, 
at  least  by  them  who  enjoy  the  light  of  the  gospel,  docs  not 
weaken,  but  rather  strengthen  the  argument  for  the  depravity 
of  nature.  For  the  eternal  world  being  what  God  had  chiefly 
in  view  in  the  creation  of  men,  this  world  was  made  wholly 
subordinate  to  the  other,  man^s  state  here  being  only  a  state 
of  probation,  preparation,  and  progression,  with  respect  to  the 
future  state.  Eternal  things  arc  in  effect  their  all,  their  whole 
concern  ;  to  understand  and  know  which  it  chiefly  was,  that 
they  had  understanding  given  them;  therefore  we  may  un- 
doubtedly conclude,  that  if  men  have  not  respect  to  them  as 
real  and  certain  things,  it  cannot  be  for  want  of  sufficient 
evidence  of  their  truth:  But  it  must  be  from  a  dreadful 
stupidity  of  mind,  occasioning  a  sottish  insensibility  of  their 
truth  and  importance,  when  manifested  by  the  clearest  evi- 
dence. 
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f 

That  MarCs  Nature  is  corrupt^  appears^  in  that  by  far  the 
greater  Part  of  Mankind^  in  all  Ages^  have  been  wicked 

Men. 

The  depravity  of  man's  nature  appears,  not  only  in  its 
propensity  to  sin  in  some  degree^  which  renders  a  man  an  evil 
or  wicked  man  in  the  eye  of  the  law^  and  strict  justice,  as  was 
before  sliewn ;  but  it  is  so  corrupt,  that  its  depravity  either 
shews  that  men  are^  or  tends  to  make  them  to  6e,  of  such  an 
evil  character  as  shall  denominate  them  wicked  men,  accoid- 
ing  to  the  tenor  of  the  covenant  of  grace. 

This  may  be  argued  from  several  things  which  have  been 
already  observed :  As  from  a  tendency  to  continual  mn ;  a 
tendency  to  much  greater  degrees  of  sin  than  righteousness, 
and  from  the  general  extreme  stupidity  of  mankind.  But  yet 
the  present  state  of  man's  nature,  as  implying  or  tending  to  a 
wicked  character^  may  deserve  to  be  more  particularly  consi'- 
dered  and  directly  proved.  And  in  general,  this  appears,  in 
that  there  have  been  so  very  few  in  the  world,  from  age  to  age, 
ever  since  the  world  has  stood,  that  have  been  of  any  other 
character. 

It  is  abundantly  evident  in  scripture,  and  is  what  I  sup* 
pose  none  that  call  themselves  christians  will  deny,  that  the 
whole  world  is  divided  into  good  and  bad,  and  that  all  mankind 
at  the  day  of  judgment  will  either  be  approved  as  righteous  or 
condemned  as  wicked  :  either  glorified  as  children  of  the  king- 
dom,  or  cast  into  a  furnace  of  iire  as  children  of  the  toicked 
one. 

I  need  not  stand  to  shew  what  things  belong  to  the  cha« 
racter  of  such  (ts  shall  hereafter  be  accepted  as  righteous,  ac- 
cording to  the  word  of  God.  It  may  be  sufficient  for  my  pre- 
sent purpose  to  observe  what  Dr.  T.  himself  speaks  of  as  be- 
longing essentially  to  the  character  of  such.  In  p.  203.  he 
says,  "  This  is  inrallihly  the  character  of  true  christians,  and 
what  is  essential  to  such,  that  they  have  really  mortified  the 
flesh  with  its  lusts ; — they  are  dead  to  sin,  and  live  no  longer 
therein  ;  the  old  man  is  crucified,  and  the  body  of  sin  destroy- 
ed :  They  yield  themselves  to  God,  as  those  that  are  alive 
from  the  dead,  and  their  members  as  instruments  of  righteous- 
ness to  God  and  as  servants  of  righteousness  to  holiness.'' — 
There  is  more  to  the  like  purpose  in  the  two  next  pages.  In  p. 
228.  he  says,  "  Whatsoever  is  evil  and  corrupt  in  us  we  ought 
to  condemn  ;  not  so,  as  it  shall  still  remain  in  us,  that  wc 
may  always  be  condemning  it,  but  that  we  may  speedily  re- 
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mi,  and  be  effectually  delivered  from  it ;  otherwise  certain- 
we  do  not  come  up  to  the  character  of  the  true  disciples  of 
hrist" 

In  p.  248.  he  says,  ^^  Unless  God^s  favour  be  preferred 
ifore  all  other  enjoyments  whatsoever,  unless  there  be  a  de- 
;ht  in  the  worship  of  God,  and  in  converse  with  him,  unless 
ery  appetite  be  brought  into  subjection  to  reason  and  truth, 
id  unless  there  be  a  kind  and  benevolent  disposition  towards 
ir  fellow-creatures,  how  can  the  mind  be  fit  to  dwell  with 
Dfd  in  his  house  and  family,  to  do  him  service  in  his  king« 
mi,  and  to  promote  the  happiness  of  any  part  of  his  crea- 
«!•"— And  in  his  Key,  §  ^.  p.  101, 102,  &c.  shewing  there 
iai  it  is  to  be  a  true  christian^  he  says  among  other  thinss, 
That  he  is  one  who  has  such  a  sense  and  persuasion  of  tne 
re  of  God  in  Christ,  that  he  devotes  his  life  to  the  honour 
id  service  of  God,  in  hope  of  eternal  glory.    And  that  to 
e  character  of  a  true  christian  it  is  absolutely  necessary, 
at  he  diligently  study  the  things  that  are  freely  given  him 
Ckxl,  viz.  his  election,  regeneration,  &c.  that  he  may  gain 
just  knowledge,  of  those  inestimable  privileges,  may  taste 
at  the  Lord  is  gracious,  and  rejoice  in  the  gospel  salvation 
his  greatest  happiness  and  glory.     It  is  necessary  that  he 
nIl  these  blessings  on    his  heart,  till  they  become  a  vital 
Inciple,  producing  in  him  the  love  of  God,  engaging  him  to 
i  cheerful  obedience  to  his  will,  giving  him  a  proper  dignity 
id  elevation  of  soul,  raising  him  above  the  best  and  worst  of 
is  world,  carrying  his  heart  mto  heaven,  and  fixing  his  affec- 
fos  and  regards  upon  his  everlasting  inheritance,  and  the  crown 
glory  laid  up  for  him  there. — Thus  he  is  armed  against  all 
B  temptations  and  trials  resulting  from  any  pleasure  or  pain, 
pes  or  fears,  gain  or  loss,  in  the  present  world.     None  of 
ese  things  move  him  from  a  faithful  discharge  of  any  part  of  his 
ity,  or  from  a  firm  attachment  to  truth  and  righteousness ; 
ither  counts  he  his  very  life  dear  to  him,  that  he  may  do  the 
B  of  God,  and  finish  his  course  with  joy.    In  a  sense  of  the 
re  of  God  in  Christ,  he  maintains  daily  communion  with  God 
reading  and  meditating  on  his  word.    In  a  sense  of  his  own 
Srmity  and  the  readiness  of  the  divine  favour  to  succour  him, 
daily  addresses  the  throne  of  grace  for  the  renewal  of  spiritu* 
strength,  in  assurance  of  obtaining  it  through  the  one  Media- 
r  Christ  Jesus.     Inlightened  and  directed  by  the  heavenly 
ctrine  of  the  gospel,  &c.* 

Now  I  leave  every  one  that  has  any  degree  of  impartial!- 
to  judge,  whether  there  be  not  sufficient  grounds  to  think 
stt  it  is  but  a  very  small  part  indeed  of  the  many  myri- 

^IVhat  Dr.  Tctiinbull  flays  of  tho  character  of  a  good  m^i,  if  also  woftb> 
M  dbaerrod,  Ckris,  PhU,  p.  86, 258,  259,  988,  375,  376,  409,  410. 
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ads  and  millions  which  overspread  this  globe,  who  are  of  a  c 
racter  that  in  any  wise  answers  these  descriptions.  Howe 
Dr.  T.  insists,  that  all  nations,  and  every  man  on  the  face 
the  earth,  have  light  and  means  sufficient  to  do  the  whole  i 
of  God,  even  they  that  live  in  .the  grossest  darkness  of  pa, 
nism. 

Dr.  T.  in  answer  to  arguments  of  this  kind,  very  impe 
nently  from  time  to  time  objects,  that  we  are  no  judges  of 
viciousness  of  men^s  characters,  nor  are  able  to  decide  in  wl 
degree  they  are  virtuous  or  vicious.     As  though  we  could  hi 
no  good  grounds  to  judge,  that  any  thing  appertaining  to 
qualities  or  properties  of  the  mind,  which  is  invisible,  is  sene 
or  prevailing  among  a  multitude  or  collective  body,  unless 
can  determine  how  it  is  with  each  individual.     I  think  I  hi 
sufficient  reason  from  what  I  know  and  have  heard  of 
American  Indians  to  judge,  that  there  are  not  many  good  [ 
losophers  among  them ;  though  the  thoughts  of  their  hea 
and  the  ideas  and  knowledge  they  have  in  their  minds, 
things  invisible ;  and  though  I  have  never  seen  so  much  a 
thousandth  part  of  the  Indians ;  and  with  respect  to  most 
them,  should  not  be  able  to  pronounce  preremptorily  concc 
ing  any  one,  that  he  was  not  very  knowing  in  the  nature 
things,  if  all  should  singly  pass  before  me.     And  Dr.  T.  h 
self  seems  to  be  sensible  of  the  falseness  of  his  own  conclusii 
that  he  so  often  urges  against  others  ;  if  we  may  judge  by 

Eractice,  and  the  liberties  he  takes  in  judging  of  a  multiti 
imself.  He,  it  seems,  is  sensible  that  a  man  may  have  g< 
grounds  to  judge  that  wickedness  of  character  is  general  i 
collective  body;  because  he  openly  docs  it  himseli^  (^^< 
102.)  After  declaring  the  things  which  belong  to  the  char 
ter  of  a  true  Christian,  he  judges  of  the  generality  of  Christie 
that  they  have  cast  off  these  things,  that  thet/  are  a  people  t 
do  err  in  their  hearts^  and  have  not  known  God'^s  ways^  p.  y 
he  judges,  that  the  generality  of  Christians  are  the  most  wic 
of  all  mankind^  when  he  thinks  it  will  throw  some  disgr 
on  the  opinion  of  such  as  he  opposes.  The  like  we  h 
from  time  to  time  in  other  places,  (as  p.  168,  p.  258,  Key 
127,128.)  f  V      r  r  / 

But  if  men  are  not  sufficient  judges  whether  there 
few  of  the  world  of  mankind  but  what  are  wicked,  yet  doi 
less  God  is  sufficient,  and  his  judgment,  often  declared  in 
word,  determines  the  matter.  Matt.  vii.  13, 14.  Enter  yt 
at  the  strait  gate :  For  wide  is  the  gate^  and  broad  is  the  k 
that  leadeth  to  destruction^  and  many  there  be  that  go  in  then 
Because  strait  isthegate^  ojid  narrow  is  the  way  that  leadetl 
life,  and  few  there  be  that  find  it.  It  is  manifest,  that  h 
Christ  is  not  only  describing  the  state  of  things  as  it  was  at  t 
day,  and  does  not  mention  the  comparative  smallness  of 
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number  orthein4hat  are  saved  as  a  consequenceof  the  peculiar 
perversentnis  of  that   people  and  of  that  generation ;  but  as  a 
consequence  of  the  general  circumstances  of  the  way  to  life 
and  the  way  to  destruction,  the  broadness  of  the  one  and  the 
narrowness  of  the  other.     In  the  straitness  of  the  gate,  &c.     I 
suppose  none  will  deny  that  Christ  has  respect  to  the  strict-  - 
ness  of  those  rules,  which  he  had  insisted  on  in  the  preceding 
sermon,  and  which  render  the  way  to  life  very  difficult.     But 
certainly  these  amiable  rules  would  not  be  difficult,  were  they 
not  contrary  to  the  natural  inclinations  of  men^s  hearts ;  and 
they  would  not  be  contrary  to  those  inclinations,  were  these 
not  depraved.     Consequently  the  wideness  of  the  gate,  and 
broadness  of  the  way,  that  leads  to  destruction,  in  consequence 
of  which   many  go  in  thereat,  must  imply  the   agreeableness 
of  this  way  to  men^s  natural  inclinations.     The  like  reason  is 
given  by  Christ,  why  few  are  saved.     Luke  xiii.  23,  24.  Then 
said  one  unto  him^  jLord^  are  there  few  saved  F  And  he  said 
unto  them^  Strive  to  enter  in  at  the  strait  gate  :  For  many  I  say 
unto  you^  shaU  seek  to  enter  inland  shall  not  be  able.  That  there 
are  generally  but  few  good  men  in  the  world,  even  among  them 
who  have  the  most  distinguishing  and  glorious  advantages  for 
it,  is  evident  by  that  saying  of  our  Lord,  Many  are  called^  but 
few  are  chosen.     And  if  there  are  but  few  among  these,  how 
fi5W,  how  very  few  indeed,  must  persons  of  this  character  be, 
compared  with  the  whole  world  of  mankind  ?    The  exceeding 
smaliness  of  the  number  of  the  saints,  compared  with  the  whole  ^ 
world,  appears  by  the  representations  often  made  of  them  as 
distinguished  from  the  world ;  in  which  they  are  spoken  of  as 
called  and  chosen  out  of  the  worlds  redeemed  from  the  earthy 
redeemed  front  amojig  men ;  as  being  those  that  are  of  Qod^ 
while  the  whole  world  Ueth  in  wickedness,  and  the  like. 

And  if  we  look  into  the  Old  Testament,  we  shall  find  the 
same  testimony  given.  Prov.  xx.  6.  Most  men  will  proclaim 
every  man  his  own  goodness:  But  a  faithful  man  who  can  find  1* 
By  uie  faithful  man,  as  the  phrase  is  used  in  scripture,  is  intend- 
ed much  the  same  as  a  sincere,  upright,  or  truly  good  man ;  as 
in  Psal.  xii.  1,  and  xxxi.  23.  and  ci.  6.  and  other  places.  Again, 
Eccl.  vii.  25 — ^29.  I  applied  mint  heart  to  know^  and  to  search^ 
and  to  firtd  out  wisdom^  and  the  reason  of  things^  and  to  know 
the  wickedness  of  folly  ^  even  of  foolishness  aim  madness:  And 
I  find  more  bitter  than  deaths  the  woman  whose  heart  is  snares^ 
q^.  Behold^  this  have  I  founds  saith  the  preacher^  counting 
one  by  one^  fojlnd  out  the  account^  which  yet  my  soul  seeketh^  but 
I  find  not :  One  man  among  a  thousand  have  I  found :  but  a 
woman  among  all  these  have  I  not  found.  Lo^  this  only  have  I 
founds  that  God  made  man  upright ;  but  they  have  sought  out 
many  inventions.      Solomon  here  signifies,  that  when  he  set 
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himself  diligently  to  find  out  the  account  or  proportion  of 
true  wisdom,  or  thorough  uprightness  among  men,  the  resuh 
was,  that  he  found  it  to  be  but  as  one  to  a  thousand,  &c  Dr. 
T.  on  this  place,  p.  184.  says,  ''  The  wise  man  in  the  conteit, 
is  inquiring  into  the  corruption  and  depravity  of  mankind,  of 
the  men  and  women  that  lived  in  his  timb/^  As  though 
what  he  said  represented  nothing  of  the  state  of  thin^  in  the 
world  in  general,  but  only  in  his  time.  But  does  Dr.  T.  or  any 
body  else,  suppose  this  only  to  be  the  design  of  that  book,  to  re- 
present the  vanity  and  evil  of  the  world  in  that  time,  and  to 
shew  that  all  was  vanity  and  vexation  of  spirit  in  SolonunCs 
day  ?  That  dav  truly,  we  have  reason  to  think,  was  a  day  of 
the  greatest  smiles  of  heaven  on  that  nation  that  ever  had  been 
on  anv  nation  from  the  foundation  of  the  world.  Not  only 
docs  the  subject  and  argument  of  the  whole  book  shew  it  to  be 
otherwise ;  but  also  the  declared  design  of  the  book  in  the  first 
chapter;  where  the  world  is  represented  as  very  much  the 
same,  as  to  its  vanity  and  evil,  from  age  to  age.  It  makes  lit- 
tle or  no  progress,  after  all  its  revolutions  and  restless  motions, 
labours  and  pursuits ;  like  the  sea,  that  has  all  the  rivers  con- 
stantly emptying  themselves  into  it,  from  age  to  ase,  and  yet  b 
never  the  niller.  As  to  that  place,  Prov.  xx*  6.  AfauiMlwMaiwko 
can  find?  there  is  no  more  reason  to  suppose  that  tne  wise  man 
has  respect  only  to  his  time  in  these  words,  than  in  those  imme- 
diately preceding,  Counsel  in  the  heart  of  a  man  is  Uke  dem 
waters ;  but  a  man  of  understanding  wiU  draw  ii  otfl.  Or  m 
the  words  next  following,  The  Just  man  walketh  in  his  tntegri" 
ty :  His  children  are  blessed  after  him*  Or  in  any  other  pro- 
verb in  the  whole  book.  And  if  it  were  so  that  Solomon  in  these 
things  meant  only  to  describe  his  own  times,  it  would  not  at  all 
weaken  the  argument.  For,  if  we  observe  the  history  of  the  Old 
Testament,  there  is  reason  to  think  tliere  never  was  any  time 
from  Joshua  to  the  captivity,  wherein  wickedness  was  more  re- 
strained, and  virtue  and  religion  more  encouraged  and  promo- 
ted, than  in  David^s  and  Solomon'^s  times.  And  if  there  was 
so  little  true  piety  in  that  nation,  the  only  people  of  God  under 
heaven,  even  in  their  best  times,  what  may  we  suppose  con- 
cerning the  world  in  general,  take  one  time  with  another  ? 

Notwithstanding  what  some  authors  advance  concerning 
the  prevalence  of  virtue,  honesty,  good  neighbourhood,  chear- 
fulncss.  Sic.  in  the  world ;  Solomon^  whom  we  may  justly  esteem 
as  wise  and  just  an  observer  of  human  nature  and  the  state  of 
the  world  of  mankind  as  roost  in  these  days  (besides.  Christians 
oufht  to  remember,  that  he  wrote  by  divine  inspiration) — 
judged  the  world  to  be  so  full  of  wickedness,  that  it  was  better 
never  to  be  born,  than  to  be  bom  to  live  only  in  such  a  world. 
Eccl.  iv.  1-^.  So  I  returned  and  considered  all  the  oppressions 
^hat  are  tinder  the  sun;   and  beholds  the  tears  of  such  as 
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were  oppressedj  and  they  hadno  comforter:  And  on  the  side  of 
their  mjpresBors  there  was  power  ;  but  they  had  no  comforter. 
Wherefore,  I  praised  thedead^  which  were  already  deaa^  more 
than  the  livings  which  are  yet  alive.  Yea^  better  is  he  than  both 
they^  which  hath  not  yet  been  ;  who  hath  not  seen  the  evil 
WORK  that  is  done  UNDER  THE  SUN.  Surely  it  will  not  be 
said  that  Solomon  has  only  respect  to  his  time  here  too,  when 
he  Speaks  of  the  oppre&i>iors  of  tliem  that  were  in  power ;  since 
he  himself,  and  others  appointeu  by  him,  and  wholly  under  his 
controul,  were  the  men  that  were  in  power  in  that  land,  and  in 
almost  all  the  neigJibounng  countries. 

The  same  inspired  writer  says,  Eccles.  ix.  3.  The  heart  of 
the  sans  of  men  is  full  of  ecU;  and  madness  is  in  their  heart 
whUe  they  lioe;  and  after  that  they  go  to  the  dead.    If  these 

Sioeral  expressions  are  to  be  understood  only  of  some,  and 
ose  the  smaller  part,  when  in  general  truths  honesty^  good" 
naiwrej  6lc.  govern  the  world,  why  are  such  seneral  expressions 
from  time  to  time  used  ?  Why  does  not  this  wise  and  noble 
prince  express  himself  in  a  more  generous  and  benevolent 
strain,  and  say,  wisdom  is  in  the  hearts  of  the  sons  of  men  whUe 
they  ibe,  &c. — instead  of  leaving  in  his  writings  so  many  sly, 
ill-natured  suggestions,  which  pour  such  contempt  on  human 
nature*  and  tend  so  much  to  excite  mutual  jealousy  and  male- 
voloice  to  taint  the  minds  of  mankind  through  all  generations 
afterhim? 

If  we  consider  the  various  successive  parts  and  periods  of 
the  duration  of  the  world,  it  will,  if  possible,  be  yet  more  evi- 
dent, that  by  far  the  greater  part  of  mankind  have  in  all  ages 
been  of  a  wicked  character.  The  short  accounts  we  have  of 
Adam  and  his  family  are  such  as  lead  us  to  suppose  that  the 
greater  part  of  his  posterity  in  his  life-time,  yea,  in  the  former 
part  of  his  life,  were  wicked.  It  appears,  that  his  eldest  scm, 
Caoi  was  a  very  wicked  man  who  slew  his  righteous  brother 
AbeL  And  Admn  lived  an  hundred  and  thirty  years  before 
Seih  was  born :  And  bv  that  time  we  may  suppose,  his  poste- 
rity began  to  be  considerably  numerous :  When  he  was  bom, 
bia  mother  called  his  name  Seth ; /or  God^  said  she^  hath  ap- 
pointed me  another  seed  instead  of  Abel :  which  naturally 
BtaggGBts  this  to  our  thoughts ;  that  of  all  her  seed  then  exist* 
ing*  none  were  of  any  such  note  for  religion  or  virtue,  as  that 
their  parents  could  have  any  great  comfort  in  them,  or  expec- 
tation from  them  on  that  account  And  if  bv  the  brief  history 
we  have,  it  looks  as  if—  however  there  might  be  some  inter- 
vals of  a  revival  of  religion,  yet — in  the  ffeneral,  mankind 
grew  more  and  more  corrupt  till  the  flood.  It  is  signified,  that 
when  men  began  to  mtdti^y  on  the  face  of  the  earthy  wickedness 
prevailed  exceedingly.  Gen.  vi.  1,  &c.  And  that  before  God 
appeared  to  Noah^  to  command  him  to  build  the  ark,  one  hun* 
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dred  and  twenty  years  before  the  flood,  the  world  had  long  con- 
tinued obstinate  in  great  and  general  wickedness,  and  the  dis- 
ease was  become  inveterate.  The  expressions  (ver.  3, 5,  (i.)  sug- 
gest us  much : — And  the  Lord  said^  my  spirit  shall  not  always 
strive  with  man. — And  Gvd  saw  that  the  wickedness  of  man  was 
great  on  the  earthy  and  that  every  imagination  of  the  thought  of 
his  heart  was  evil^  ordy  evil  continually;  ana  it  repented  the 
Lord  that,  he  had  made  man  on  the  earthy  and  it  grieved  him  at 
his  heart.  And  by  tiiat  time^aUJlpsh  had  corrupted  his  way  tipon 
the  earth,  (v.  12.)  And  as  Dr.  T.  himself  observes,  (p.  1&2.) 
^'  Mankind  were  universally  debauched  into  lust,  sensuality,  ra- 
pine, and  mjustice/' 

And  with  respect  to  the  period  after  the  flood,  to  the  calling 
of  AbraJiam ;  Dr.  T.  says,  as  already  observed,  that  in  about 
four  hundred  yi;ars  after  the  flood,  the  generality  of  mankind 
were  fallen  into  idolatry  ;  which  was  before  all  they  were  dead 
who  came  out  of  the  ark.  And  it  cannot  be  thougnt  the  world 
went  suddenly  into  that  general  and  extreme  degree  of  corrup- 
tion, but  that  they  had  been  gradually  growing  more  and  more 
corrupt ;  though  it  is  true,  it  must  be  by  very  swift  degrees — 
however  soon  we  may  suppose  they  began — to  get  to  that  pass 
in  one  age. 

And  as  to  the  period  from  the  calling  o(  Abraham  to  the  co- 
ming of  Christ,  Dr.  T.  justly  observes  as  follows :  {Key^  p. 
1,^.)  "  If  we  reckon  from  the  cull  oiAlyra/utm  to  the  coming  of 
Chrism  the  Jewish  disprn.^ation  continued  one  thousand  nme 
hundred  and  twenty-one  years  ;  during  which  period,  the  other 
families  and  nations  of  the  earth  not  only  lay  out  of  God's  pe- 
culiar kingdom,  but  also  lived  in  idolatry,  great  ignorance,  and 
wickedness."     And  with  regard  to  the  Israelites^  it  is  evident 
that  wickedness  was  the  generally  prevailing  character  among 
them,  from  age  to  age.     If  we  consider  how  it  was  with  Jacobus 
family,  the  behaviour  ol  Reuben  with  his  father's  concubine,  the 
behaviour  of  Judah  with  Tamar^  the  conduct  of  Jacobus  sons 
towards  the   Shech(*mites^  and  the  behaviour  of  Joseph^s  ten 
brethren  in  their  cruel  treatment  of  him  ;  we  cannot  think  that 
the  character  of  true  piety  belonged  to  many  of  them,  according 
to  Dr.  T's.  own  notion  of  such  a  character;  though  it  be  true, 
they  might  afterwards  repeat.     And  with  respect  to  the  time  the 
children  of  Israel  were  in   I\srypt ;  the  scripture,   speaking  of 
them  in  general,  or  as  a  collective  body,  often  represents  them 
as   complying   with  the   abominable   idolatries   of  the  coun- 
try.*    And  as  to   that  gf  neration  which   went  out  of  Egypt 
and  wandered  in  the  wilderness,  they  are  abundantly  represen- 
ted as  extremely  and  almost  universally  wicked,  perverse,  and 
children  of  divine  wrath.     And  after  Joshua's  death,  the  scrip- 

*  I^evit.  xvii.  7.  Josh.  v.  9.  and  xxiv.  14v  Ezek.  xx.  7. 8.  aRd  zzui.  31 
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tore  is  very  express,  that  wickedness  was  the  prevailing  charac- 
ter in  the  nation,  from  age  to  age.  So  it  was  till  Samud^s 
time.  (1  Sam.  viii.  7. 8.)  T/ietj  have  rejected  mc,  that  I  should 
not  reign  over  them ;  according  to  all  their  works  which  they 
haoe  done^  since  the  daytJiat  I  brought  them  out  of  Egypt ^  unto 
Ms  day.  Yea,  so  it  was  till  Jeremiali's  and  EzekieVs  time. 
(Jer.  xxxii.  30,  31.)  For  tlie  children  o/*  Israel  and  the  children 
of  Judah,  have  only  done  evil  before  me  from  their  youth  ;  for  the 
cJuldre?i  of  Israel  liave  only  provoked  me  to  anger  with  the  work 
of  their  hands^  saith  the  Lord:  For  this  city  hath  been  to  me  a 
provocation  of  mine  anger  ^  and  of  my  fury^  from  the  day  they 
built  it  even  unto  this  day.  (Cfompare  chap.  v.  t2I,  23.  and 
chap.  vii.  25,  26,  27.)  So  Ezek.  ii.  3, 4.  /  send  thee  to  the  chil' 
iZren  o/*  Israel,  to  a  rebellious  nation  that  hath  rebelled  against  me. 
they  and  their  fathers  have  transgressed  against  me  even  unto  this 
very  day :  For  they  are  impudent  cMtdren^  and  stif'hearted. 
And  it  appears  by  the  discourse  of  Stephen^  (Acts  vii.)  that  this 
was  generally  the  case  with  that  nation,  from  their  first  rise, 
even  to  the  days  of  the  apostles.  After  this  summary  rehearsal 
of  the  instances  of  their  perverseness  from  the  very  time  of  their 
selling  Joseph  into  Egypt^  he  concludes,  (vcr.  ^>1 — .'>3.)  Ye 
stiff-necked^  and  uncircumcised  in  heart  and  ears^ye  e2o  always 
rcMt  the  Holy  Ghost.  As  your  Fathers  did^  so  do  ye.  Which 
of  the  Prophets  liave  jiot  your  fatliers  persecuted  !  And  they 
have  slain  them  which  shewed  before  of  the  coming  of  that  just 
One,  of  whom  ye  have  been  now  the  betrayers  and  murderers : 
Who  have  received  the  law  by  the  disposition  of  angels^  and  have 
not  kept  it. 

Thus  it  appears  that  wickedness  was  the  generally  prevail- 
ing character  in  all  nations,  till  Christ  came.  And  so  also  it  ap- 
pears to  have  been  since  his  coming  to  this  day.  So  in  the  age 
of  apostles.  There  was  a  great  number  of  persons  of  a  truly 
pious  character  in  the  latter  part  of  the  apostolic  age,  when 
mnltitudes  of  converts  had  been  made,  and  Christianity  was  as 
yet  in  its  primitive  purity  ;  but  what  says  the  apostle  John  of 
the  church  of  God  at  that  time,  as  compared  with  the  rest  of 
the  world?  (1  John  v.  19.)  IVe  know  that  we  are  of  God, 
and  the  whole  world  lieth  in  wickedness.  And  after  that 
Christianity  came  to  prevail  to  that  degree,  that  christians  had 
the  upper  hand  in  nations  and  civil  communities,  still  the  great- 
er part  of  mankind  remained  in  their  old  heathen  state;  which 
Dr.  T.  speaks  of  as  a  state  of  ffreat  ig^norance  and  wickedness. 
And  besides,  this  is  noted  in  all  ecclesiastical  history,  that  as  the 
christians  gained  in  power  and  secular  advantages,  true  piety 
declined,  and  corruption  and  wickedness  prevaileo  among  tnern. 
And  as  to  the  state  of  the  christian  world  since  Christianity  began 
to  be  established  by  human  laws,  wickedness  for  the  most  pajrt 
has  greatly  prevailed ;  as  is  very  notorioas^  and  is  implied  in 
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what  Dr.  T.  himself  says :  In  giving  an  acooimt  how  the  doc* 
trine  of  original  sin  came  to  prevail  among  christians,  he  ob- 
serves, (p.  167.  S.)  ^^  That  the  christian  religion  was  very  eariy 
and  grievously  corrupted,  by  dreaming,  ignorant,  superstitious 
monks/'  In  p.  259.  he  says,  ^^  The  generality  of  christians 
have  embraced  this  persuasion  concerning  original  sin ;  and  the 
consequence  has  been,  that  the  generality  of  christians  have 
been  the  most  wicked,  lewd,  bloody,  and  treacherous  of  all  man* 
kind.'* 

Thus  a  view  of  the  several  successive  periods  of  the  past  da- 
ration  of  the  world,  from  the  beginning  to  this  day,  shews  that 
wickedness  has  ever  been  exceeding  prevalent,  and  has  had 
vastly  the  superiority  in  the  world.  And  Dr.  T.  himself  in  effect 
owns,  that  it  has  been  so  ever  since  Adam  first  turned  into  the 
way  of  transgression.  ^  It  is  certain  (says  he,  p.  168.)  the  mor- 
al circumstances  of  mankind,  since  the  time  Adam  first  turned 
into  the  way  of  transgression,  have  been  very  different  from  a 
state  of  innocence.  So  far  as  we  can  judge  from  histoiy,  or 
what  we  know  at  present,  the  greatest  part  of  mankind  have 
been,  and  still  are  very  corrupt ;  though  not  equally  so  in  eveiy 
age  and  place.''  And  lower  in  the  same  page,  he  speaks  of 
Adam*8  posterity^  as  having  sunk  themselves  into  the  most  la* 
mentable  degrees  of  ignorance^  superstition^  idolatry^  injutHice^ 
debauchery^  4^. 

These  things  clearly  determine  the  point  concerning  the  ten- 
dency of  man's  nature  to  wickedness,  if  we  may  be  allowed  to 
proceed  according  to  such  rules  and  methods  of  reasoning  as 
are  never  denied  or  doubted  to  be  good  and  sure,  in  experi- 
mental philosophy  :*  or  may  reason  from  experience  and  facts, 
in  that  manner  which  common  sense  leads  all  mankind  to 
in^other  cases.  If  experience  and  trial  will  evince  any  thing  at  all 
concerning  the  natural  disposition  of  the  human  heart,  one 
would  think  the  experience  of  so  many  ages  as  have  elapsed 
since  the  beginning  of  the  world,  and  the  trial  made  by  hundreds 
of  different  nations  together  for  so  long  a  time,  should  be  suffi- 
cient to  convince  all,  that  wickedness  is  agreeable  to  the  nature 
of  mankind  in  its  present  state. 

Here,  to  strengthen  the  argument,  if  there  were  any  need 
of  it,  I  might  observe  not  only  the  extent  and  generality  of  the 
prevalence  of  wickedness  in  the  world,  but  the  height  to  which 
it  has  risen  and  the  degree  in  which  it  has  reigned.  Among  in- 
numerable things  which  confirm  this,  I  shall  now  only  observe, 
The  degree  in  which  mankind  have  from  age  to  age  been  hurtfid 
one  to  another.  Many  kinds  of  brute  animals  are  esteemed 
very  noxious  and  destructive,  many  of  them  very  fierce,  vora- 

*  Dr.  TuRNBULL,  though  so  great  an  enemy  to  the  doctrine  of  tlie  depra^ty 
of  nature,  yet  greatly  insists  upon  it,  that  the  experimental  method  of  reasoning 
ouffht  to  be  adopted  in  moral  matters  and  things  pertaining  to  the  hmnsn  nmtoie ; 
and  should  chiefly  be  relied  upon  in  moral  as  well  a^  natural  plulopophy.    ^^'* 
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cioufl,  and  many  very  poisonous,  and  the  destroying  of  them 
has  alwaya  been  looked  upon  as  a  public  benefit :  But  have  not 
mankind  been  a  thousand  times  as  hurtful  and  destructive  aa 
any  one  of  them,  yea,  as  all  the  noxious  beasts,  birds,  fishes, 
and  reptiles  in  the  earth,  air,  and  water,  put  together,  at  least 
of  all  kinds  of  animals  that  are  visible  ?  And  no  creature  can 
be  found  any  where  so  destructive  of  its  own  kind  as  man  is. 
All  others,  for  the  most  part,  are  harmless  and  peaceable  with 
regard  to  their  own  species.  Where  one  wolf  is  destroyed  by 
another  wolf,  one  viper  by  another,  probably  a  thousand  men 
are  destroyed  by  those  of  their  own  species.  Well  therefore 
might  our  blessed  Lord  say,  when  sending  forth  his  disciples 
into  the  world,  (Matth,  x,  16,  17.)  Behold  I  send  you  forth  as 
sheq[}inthe  midst  of  wolves;  -but,  beware  of  men.  Why  do 
I  say  wolves  ?  I  send  you  forth  into  the  wide  world  of  meuy 
that  are  fiir  more  hurtful  and  pernicious,  and  of  whom  you  had 
much  more  need  to  beware,  than  of  wolves. 

It  would  be  strange  indeed,  that  this  should  be  the  state  of 
mankind,  distinguished  by  reason  for  that  very  end  that  they 
might  be  capable  of  religion^  which  summarily  consists  in 
love,  if  men,  as  they  come  into  the  world,  are  in  their  nature  inno- 
cent and  harmless,  undepraved,  and  perfectly  fi-ee  from  all  evil 
propensities. 


SECT.  VIII. 

The  native  depravity  of  Mankind  appears^  in  that  there  has  been 
so  little  good  effect  of  so  manifold  and  great  means^  used  to 
promote  Virtue  in  the  world. 

The  evidence  of  the  native  corruption  of  mankind  appears 
moch  more  glaring,  when  it  is  considered  that  the  world  has 
been  so  generally,  so  constantly,  and  so  exceedingly  corrupt, 
notwithstanding  the  various^  great^  and  continual  means,  that 
have  been  used  to  restrain  men  from  sin,  and  promote  virtue 
and  true  religion  among  them. 

Dr.  T.  supposes,  that  sorrow  and  death,  which  came  on 
mankind  in  consequence  of  Adam^s  sin,  was  brought  on  them 
in  great  favour  ;  as  a  benevolent  father  exercising  a  wholesome 
disc^line  towards  his  children ;  to  restrain  them  from  sin  by 
increasing  the  vanity  of  all  earthly  things  to  abate  their  force 
to  tempt  and  delude ;  to  induce  them  to  be  moderate  in  grati- 
fying the  appetites  of  the  body ;  to  mortify  pride  and  ambition ; 
and  that  men  might  always  have  before  their  eyes  a  striking  de- 
monstration  that  sin  is  infinitely  hxiteful  to  God,  by  a  sight  of 
that  than  which  nothing  is  more  proper  to  give  them  the  utmost 
abhorrertce  of  iniquity^  and  to  fix  in  their  minds  a  sense  of  the 
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dreadftd  consequences  of  sm^  ^.  4^.  And  in  general,  that 
they  do  not  come  as  ptmishments^  but  purely  as  means  to  keep 
men  from  vice  and  to  make  them  better.— If  it  be  so,  surehr 
they  are  great  means.  Here  is  a  mighty  alteration :  mankino, 
once  so  easy  and  happy,  healthful,  vigorous,  and  beautiftd, 
rich  in  all  the  pleasant  and  abundant  blessings  of  paradise,  now 
turned  out,  destitute,  weak,  and  decaying,  into  a  wide  barren 
world,  yielding  briars  and  thorns,  instead  of  the  deli^tfiil 
growth  and  sweet  fruit  of  the  garden  of  Eden,  to  wear  out  life 
in  sorrow  and  toil,  on  the  ground  cursed  for  his  sake ;  and  at 
last,  either  through  long  and  lingering  decay,  or  severe  pain 
and  acute  disease,  to  expire  and  turn  to  putrefaction  and  oust 
If  these  are  only  used  as  medicines^  to  prevent  and  to  cure  the 
diseases  of  the  mind,  they  are  sharp  medicines  indeed ;  espe- 
cially death  ;  which,  to  use  Hezekiah*8  representation,  is  as  it 
were  breakmff  all  his  bones.  And  one  would  think,  should  be 
very  effectual,  if  the  subject  had  no  depravity — no  evil  and 
contrary  bias  to  resist  and  hinder  a  proper  effect — especially 
in  the  old  world,  when  the  first  occasion  of  this  terrible  altera- 
tion, this  severity  of  means,  was  fresh  in  memory.  Adam 
continued  alive  near  two  thirds  of  the  time  before  the  flood ; 
so  that  a  very  great  part  of  those  who  were  alive  till  the  flood 
miffht  have  opportunity  of  seeing  and  conversii^  with  him, 
and  hearing  from  his  mouth  not  only  an  account  ofhis  fall,  and 
the  introduction  of  the  awiiil  consequences  of  it,  but  also  of 
his  first  finding  himself  in  existence  in  the  new-created  world,  of 
the  creation  of  Ike^  and  what  passed  between  him  and  his 
Creator  in  paradise. 

But  what  was  the  success  of  these  great  means,  to  restrain 
men  from  sin  and  to  induce  them  to  virtue  ?  Did  they  prove 
suflicient  7 — instead  of  tliis  the  world  soon  grew  exceeding  cor- 
rupt ;  till,  to  use  our  author^s  own  words,  mankind  were  umver- 
sally  debauched  into  lust^  sensuality^  rcmine^  and  injustice. 

Then  God  used  fiirther  means:  He  sent  iVboA,  a  preacher 
of  righteousness  to  warn  the  world  of  the  universal  destruction 
which  would  come  upon  them  by  a  flood  of  waters,  if  they 
went  on  in  sin.  This  warning  he  delivered  with  circumstances 
tending  to  strike  their  minds  and  command  their  attention. 
He  immediately  went  about  building  that  vast  structure,  the 
ark,  in  which  he  must  employ  a  great  number  of  hands,  and 
probably  spent  all  he  had  in  the  world  to  save  himself  and  his 
family.  And  under  these  uncommon  means  God  waited  upon 
them  one  hundred  and  twenty  years. — But  all  to  no  effect.  The 
whole  world,  for  ought  appears,  continued  obstinate,  and  ab- 
solutely incorrigible :  So  that  nothing  remained  to  be  done 
with  them,  but  utterly  to  destroy  the  inhabitants  of  the  earth ; 
and  to  beffin  a  new  world  from  that  single  family  who  bad  dis- 
tinguished themselves  by  their  virtue,  that  fr(»n  tbem*might  be 
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propagated  a  new  and  purer  race.  Accordingly,  this  was 
done :  And  the  inhabitants  of  this  new  world,  NoaK^s  posteri- 
ty, had  these  new  and  extraordinary  means  to  restrain  sin  and 
excite  to  virtue,  in  addition  to  the  toil,  sorrow,  and  common 
mortality,  which  the  world  had  been  subjected  to  before,  in 
consequence  of  Adam^s  sin :  viz.  that  Gpd  had  newly  testified 
his  dreadful  displeasure  for  sin,  in  destroying  the  many  millions 
of  mankind,  all  at  one  blow,  old  and  young,  men,  women,  and 
children,  without  pity  on  any  for  all  the  dismal  shrieks  and 
cries  with  which  the  world  was  filled.  They  themselves,  the 
remaining  family,  were  wonderfully  distinguished  by  God's 
preserving  goodness,  that  they  might  be  a  holy  seed,  being  de- 
livered from  the  corrupting  examples  of  the  old  world  ;  and  be- 
ing all  the  ofl&pring  of  a  living  parent,  whose  pious  instructions 
and  counsels  they  had,  to  enforce  these  things  upon  them,  to 
prevent  sin,  and  engage  them  to  their  duty.  These  inhabi- 
tants of  the  new  earth  must,  for  a  long  time,  have  before  their 
eyes  many  evident  and  striking  effects  of  that  universal  destruc- 
tioo,  to  be  a  continual  affecting  admonition  to  them.  And 
betides  all  this,  God  now  shortened  the  life  of  man  to  about 
one  half  of  what  it  used  to  be.  The  shortening  man^s  life. 
Dr.  T.  says,  (p.  68.)  ^^  Was  that*  the  wild  range  of  ambition 
and  lust  might  be  brought  into  narrower  bounds,  and  have  less 
opportunity  of  doing  mischief;  and  that  death,  being  still 
nearer  to  our  view,  might  be  a  more  powerful  motive  to  regard 
less  the  things  of  a  transitory  world,  and  to  attend  more  to  the 
rules  of  truth  and  wisdom.'^ 

And  now  let  us  observe  the  consequence. — These  new 
and  extraordinary  means,  in  addition  to  the  former,  were  so 
far  from  proving  sufficient,  that  the  new  world  degenerated 
and  became  corrupt  by  such  swift  degrees,  that  as  Dr.  T.  ob- 
serves, mankind  in  general  were  sunk  into  idolatry,  in  about 
four  hundred  years  after  the  flood,  and  so  in  about  fiftv  years 
after  Noah^s  death  they  became  so  wicked  and  brutish,  as  to 
forsake  the  true  God,  and  turn  to  the  worship  of  inanimate 
creatures. 

When  things  were  come  to  this  dreadful  pass,  God  was 
pleased,  for  a  remedy,  to  introduce  a  new  and  wonderful  dis- 
pensation— separating  a  particular  family  and  people  from  all 
the  rest  of  the  world  by  a  series  of  the  most  astonishing  mira- 
cles, done  in  the  open  view  of  the  world  ;  and  fixing  their  dwel- 
ling as  it  were  in  the  midst  of  the  earth,  between  Asia^  Europe 
and  Africa^  and  in  the  midst  of  those  nations  which  were  most 
considerable  for  power,  knowledge,  and  arts — that  might,  in 
an  extraordinary  manner,  dwell  among  that  people,  in  visible 
tokens  of  his  presence.  There  be  manifested  himself,  and 
thence  to  the  world,  by  a  course  of  miraculous  operations  and 
efiects,  for  many  ages ;  that  the  people  might  be  holy  to  God 
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Hs  a  kingdom  of  priests,  and  might  stand  as  a  city  on  a  hill,  to 
he  a  light  to  the  world.  He  also  gradually  shortened  man^s 
life,  till  it  was  brought  to  about  one-twelfth  part  of  what  it  used 
to  be  before  the  flood ;  and  so,  according  to  Dr.  T.  greatly 
diminishing  his  temptations  to  sin,  and  increasing  his  excite- 
ments to  holiness. — And  now  let  us  consider  what  the  success 
of  these  means  was,  both  as  to  the  Gentile  world,  and  the 
nation  of  Israel, 

Dr.  T.  justly  observes,  (Kci/^  p.  24.  §  75.)  "The  Jewish 
dispensation  held  respect  to  the  nations  of  the  world,  to  spread 
the  knowledge  and  obedience  of  God  in  the  earth  ;  and  was 
established  ^r  the  benefit  of  all  mankind.^^ — But  how  unsuc- 
cessful were  these  means,  and  all  other  means  used  with  the 
Heathen  nations,  so  long  as  this  dispensation  lasted  ?  Abraham 
was  a  person  noted  in  all  the  principal  nations  then  in  the 
world  ;  as  in  Egypt^  and  the  eastern  monarchies.  God  made 
his  name  famous  by  his  wonderful,  distinguishing  dispensations 
towards  him,  particularly  by  so  miraculously  suiMluing,  before 
him  and  his  trained  servants,  those  armies  of  the  four  eastern 
kings.  This  great  work  of  the  most  high  God,  possessor  of 
heaven  and  earth,  was  greatly  noticed  by  Melchizedeck ;  and 
one  would  think  should  have  been  sufficient  to  awaken  the 
attention  of  all  the  nations  in  that  part  of  the  world,  and  to 
lead  them  to  the  knowledge  and  worship  of  the  only  true  God ; 
especially  if  considered  in  conjunction  with  that  miraculous  and 
most  terrible  destruction  of  Sodom  and  all  the  cities  of  the 
plain  fr)r  their  wickedness,  with  Lof^s  miraculous  deliverance : 
facts  which  doubtless  in  their  day  were  much  famed  abroad  in 
the  world.  But  there  is  not  the  least  appearance,  in  any  ac- 
counts we  have,  of  any  considerable  good  eflbct.  On  the  con* 
trary,  those  nations  which  were  most  in  the  way  of  observing 
and  being  affected  with  these  things,  even  the  nations  of  Canaan^ 
grew  worse  and  worse,  till  their  iniquity  came  to  the  full,  in 
Joshua'^s  time.  And  the  posterity  of  Lo/,  that  saint  so  won- 
derfully distinguished,  soon  became  some  of  the  most  gross 
idolaters  ;  as  they  appear  to  have  been  in  Moseses  time.  (See 
Num.  XXV.)  Yea,  and  the  far  greater  part  even  of  Abraham'* s 
posterity,  the  children  of  Ishmael^  Ziman^  Joksham^  Medem^Mi' 
dian,  hhbah  and  Shuahj  and  Esaii^  soon  forgot  the  true  God, 
and  fell  ofl'to  heathenism. 

Great  things  were  done  in  the  sight  of  the  nations,  tend- 
ing to  awaken  them  and  lead  them  to  the  knowledge  and  obe- 
dience of  the  true  God,  in  Jacobus  and  Joseph'^s  time ;  in  that 
God  did  miracuously,  by  the  hand  of  Joseph^  preserve  from 
perishing  by  famine  as  it  were  the  whole  world  ;  as  appears  by 
Gen.  xli.  56, 57.  Agreeably  to  which,  the  name  that  Pharaoh 
gave  to  Joseph^  Zaphnath-Paaneah^  as  is  said,  in  the  Egyptian 
language  signifies  saviour  of  the  loorld.    But  there  does  not 
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appear  to  have  been  any  good  abiding  effect  of  this ;  no,  not 
so -much  as  among  the  Egyptians^  the  chief  of  all  the  heathen 
nations  at  that  da^,  who  had  these  great  works  of  Jehovah  in 
their  most  immediate  view.  On  the  contrary,  they  grew  worse 
and  worse,  and  seemed  to  be  far  more  gross  in  their  idolatries 
and  ignorance  of  the  true  God,  and  every  way  more  wicked  and 
ripe  for  ruin,  when  Moses  was  sent  to  Pharaoh^  than  they  were 
in  Joseph'^s  time. 

After  this,  in  Moses  and  Joshtm's  time,  the  great  God  was 
pleased  to  manifest  himself  in  a  scries  of  the  most  astonishing 
miracles  for  about  fifty  years  together,  wrought  in  the  most 
public  manner  in  Egupt^  in  the  wilderness,  and  in  Canaan^  in 
the  view  as  it  were  of  the  wholi?  world;  miracles  by  which  the 
world  was  shaken,  the  whole  frame  of  the  visible  creation, 
earth,  seas,  and  rivers,  the  atmosphere,  the  clouds,  sun,  moon, 
and  stars  were  affected ;  miracles  greatly  tending  to  convince 
the  nations  of  the  world  of  the  vanity  of  their  false  gods, 
shewing  Jehovah  to  be  infinitely  above  them  in  the  thing 
wherein  they  dealt  most  proudly,  and  exhibiting  God^s  awfiil 
displeasure  at  the  wickedness  of  the  heathen  world.  And 
these  thmgs  are  expressly  spoken  of  as  one  end  of  these  great 
miracles.  (Exod.  ix.  14.  Numb.  xiv.  21.  Josh.  iv.  'SS^  24.) 
However,  no  reformation  followed,  but  by  the  scripture-account, 
the  nations  which  had  them  most  in  view,  were  dreadfully  hard- 
ened, stupidly  refusing  all  conviction  and  reformation,  and  ob- 
stinately  went  on  in  opposition  to  the  living  God,  to  their  own 
destruction. 

After  this,  God  from  time  to  time  very  publicly  manifest- 
ed himself  to  the  nations  of  the  world,  by  wonderful  works 
wrought  in  the  time  of  the  Judges^  of  a  like  tendency  with 
those  already  mentioned.  Particularly  in  so  miraculously  de- 
stroying, by  the  hand  of  Gideon^  almost  the  whole  of  that  vast 
army  of  the  Midiaaites^  Anudekitts^  and  all  tJie  children  of  the 
east^  consisting  of  about  135,000  men.  (Judg.  vii.  12.  and  viii. 
10.)  But  no  reformation  followed  this,  or  the  other  great  works 
of  God,  wrought  m  the  times  of  Deborah  and  Barak^  Jeptha 
and  Sampson. 

After  these  things  God  used  new,  and  in  some  respects 
much  greater  means  with  the  heathen  world,  to  bring  them  to 
the  knowledge  and  service  of  the  true  God,  in  the  days  of 
David  and  Solomon.  He  raised  up  David^  a  man  after  his 
own  heart,  a  most  fervent  worshipper  of  the  true  God  and 
zealous  hater  of  idols,  and  subdued  before  him  almost  all  the 
nations  between  Egypt  and  Euphrates ;  often  miraculously 
assisting  him  in  his  battles  with  his  enemies.  And  he  con- 
firmed Solomon  his  son  in  the  full  and  quiet  possession  of  that 
great  empire  for  about  forty  years :  and  made  him  the 
wisest,  richest,  most  magnificent,  and  every  way  the  greatest 
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monarch  that  efor  hmi  been  in  the  world ;  and  lif  iii  Hij  itm 
ftmoua  and  of  greatest  name  among  the  nalkkk*;  'ia|Mniittf 
for  his  wisdom,  and  things  concerning  the  namt  ef  hte  €Mff 
partkulariy  the  temple  he  built,  which  was  ensedbii^  flU^m^ 
eeni^  thai  ii  might  be  of  fame  and  glory  tkremghoiAM  liaiiWf 
1  Chron.  zxiL  5.  And  we  are  told  that  there  came  ofatt 
pie  to  hear  the  wisdom  of  StAoman^  from  all  kin^  of  dutf-c 
(1  Kings  iv.  34.  and  z.  24.)    And  the  scripture  mfemnii 

these  ffreat  things  were  done,  that  the  nahonem  Jmr  

migkthear  of  God*$  greai  name,  and  of  bis  oitf-iMCdM  nMn j 
thai  aU  the  people  of  the  earth  might  fear  hmL,  a$wM  as  ' ' 
people  Israel :  And  thai  ail  the  people  of  the  earth  mifhi  ' 
Aaithe  Lord  uxts  Ood^  and  thai  there  wag  none  eiee.    (11 
viii.  41-— 43, 60.)    But  iftill  there  is  no  appearance  of  anf 
siderable  abiding  effect,  with  regard  to  any  one  heatheii 
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AAer  this,  before  the  captivity  in  JSkdyZon,  mtuf  grtM 
thinoB  were  done  in  the  sight  of  the  Gentile  natimia,  ^^vpn 
tenmng  to  enlighten,  afiect  and  persuade  them.  As  Ciod 
tioyingthe  army  of  the  JBirAtopiant  of  a  thouwuid  f  hoosand,  hsH 
fare  Am;  JSI;^'*  and  JBUiftaV  miracles ;  especially  ESjakwti^ 
racnloashr  confbundinff  BaaTs  prophetsaind  worshippffftT  IHHrihl 
healing  Naamon^  the  king  of  Syrians  prune  naimster  aaA  tti 
miraeulous  victories  obtained,  through  EUeha^smj/fln^^mm'ii^ 
Suriwu^  Moabkee^  and  Edomiies^  the  miraclik>os  jdestriiuiiMSi 
of  the  vast  united  army  of  the  children  of  Jlfeah,  Jatmom^  and 
Edom^  at  Jehoshaphai*$  prayer.  (2  Chron.  n.^  /ofMAV|psiBMli<> 
ing  at  Nineveh^  together  with  the  miracle  or  hw  ddifstaaee 
from  the  whalers  belly ;  which  was  published,  and  wellratlesled, 
as  a  sign  to  confirm  his  preaching :  But  more  especiaflj  that 
great  work  of  God,  in  destroying  Sennacherib^s  anny  bv  an  an- 
gel, for  his  contempt  of  the  God  of  Israel,  as  if  he  had  been  no 
more  than  the  gods  of  the  heathen. 

When  all  these  things  proved  ineffectual,  God  took  a  new 
method  with  the  heathen  world,  and  used,  in  s<»ne  respects, 
much  greater  means  to  convince  and  reclaim  them,  than  ever 
before.  In  the  first  place,  his  people,  the  Jews,  were  removed 
to  Babylon,  the  head  and  heart  of  the  heathen  worid  {Chtddea 
having  been  very  much  the  fountain  of  idolatry)  to  carry  thith- 
er the  revelations  which  God  had  made  of  himself  contained 
in  the  sacred  writings ;  and  there  to  bear  their  testimony  ttainst 
idolatry ;  as  some  of  them,  particularly  Darnel^  Shadrtsck^  Me- 
shach,  and  Abed-nego,  did  in  a  very  open  manner  befere  the 
king  and  the  peatest  men  of  the  empire,  with  such  circomsiaiH 
ces  as  made  their  testimony  very  famous  in  the  world.  And  Ckid 
confirmed  it  with  great  miracles ;  which  were  published  thinoa^ 
the  empire  by  order  of  its  monarch,  as  the  mighty  woifcs  of  the 
God  of  Isra^,  shewing  him  to  be  above  all  gSdB :  Aamf  ,'liial 
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great  prophet,  at  tho  same  time  being  exalted  to  be  governor 
of  all  the  wise  men  of  Babylon,  and  one  of  the  chief  officers  of 
Nebuchadnezzar^ s  court. 

After  this,  God  raised*  up  Cyrus  to  destroy  Babylon,  for 
its  obstinate  contempt  of  the  true  God  and  injuriousness  to- 
wards his  people;  according  to  the  prophecies  of  Isaiah^ 
speaking  of  him  by  name,  instructing  him  concerning  the  na- 
ture and  dominion  of  the  true  God.  (Isai.  xlv.)  Which  pro- 
phecies were  probably  shewn  to  him,  whereby  he  was  induced 
to  pubUsh  his  testimony  concerning  the  God  of  Israel,  as  thb 
God,  (Ezra.  i.  2, 3.)  Daniel,  about  the  same  time,  being  ad- 
vjuiced  to  be  prime  minister  of  state  in  the  new  empire  erected 
under  Darius,  did  in  that  place  appear  openly  as  a  worshipper 
of  the  God  of  /«raeZ,  and  him  alone;  God  confirming  his  testi- 
mony for  him,  before  the  king  and  all  the  grandees  of  his  king- 
dom, by  preserving  him  in  the  den  of  lions  ;  whereby  Darius 
was  induced  to  publish  to  all  people,  nations,  and  languages, 
that  dwell  in  all  the  earth,  his  testimony  that  that  the  God  of 
Israel  toa»  the  Uving  God,  and  steadfast  for  ever,  &c. 

When  after  the  destruction  of  Babylon,  some  of  the  Jews 
returned  to  their  own  land,  multitudes  never  returned,  but 
were  dispersed  abroad  through  many  parts  of  the  vast  Persian 
empire ;  as  appears  by  the  oook  of  Esther.  And  many  of 
them  afterwards,  as  good  histories  inform  us,  were  removed 
into  the  more  western  parts  of  tiie  world ;  and  so  were  dis- 
persed as  it  were  all  over  the  heathen  world;  having  the  holy 
scriptures  with  them,  and  synagogues  every  where  for  the 
worship  of  the  true  God.  And  so  it  contmued  to  be  to  the 
days  of  Christ  and  his  apostles ;  as  appears  by  the  Acts  of  the 
Aposdes.  Thus  that  light,  which  God  had  given  them,  was 
carried  abroad  into  all  parts  of  the  world :  So  that  now  they 
had  far  greater  advantages  to  come  to  the  knowledge  of  the 
truth  in  matters  ofreligion,if  they  had  been  disposed  to  improve 
their  advantages. 

And  besides  all  these  things,  from  about  Cyms'^s  time, 
learning  and  philosophy  increased,  and  was  carried  to  a  great 
height.  God  raised  up  a  number  of  men  of  prodigious  genius, 
to  instruct  others,  and  improve  their  reason  and  understand- 
ing, in  the  nature  of  tilings:  Arid  philosophic  knowledge 
having  gone  on  to  increase  for  several  ages,  seemed  to  be  got 
to  its  height  before  Christ  came,  or  about  that  time. 

And  now  let  it  be  considered  what  was  the  effect  of  all 
these  things. — Instead  of  a  reformation,  or  any  appearance  or 
prospect  of  it,  the  heathen  world  in  general  rather  grew  worse. 
As  Dr.  WiivDAR  observes,  ^^  The  inveterate  absurdities  of  pagan 
idolatry  continued  without  remedy,  and  increased  as  arts  and 
learning  increased ;  and  paganism  prevailed  in  all  its  height  of 
absurdity,  when  pagan  nations  were  polished  to  the  height, 
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and  in  the  most  polite  cities  and  countries ;  and  thus  continued 
to  the  last  breath  of  pagan  power/'  And  so  it  was  with  re- 
spect to  wickedness  in  general,  as  well  as  idolatry  ;  as  appears 
by  what  the  apostle  Paul  observes  in  Rom.  i. — -Dr.  T.  speak- 
ing of  the  time  when  the  gospel-schcinc  was  introduced,  (Key^ 
§  289.)  says,  '^  The  moral  and  religious  state  of  the  heathen 
was  very  deplorable,  being  generally  sunk  into  great  ignoraDce« 
gross  idolatry,  and  abominable  vice/^  Abominable  vices  pre- 
vailed, not  only  among  the  common  people,  but  even  among 
their  pliilosophers  themselves,  yea,  some  of  the  chief  of  them, 
and  of  greatest  genius ;  so  Dr.  T.  himself  observes,  as  to  that 
detestable  vice  of  sodomy,  which  they  commonly  and  openly 
allowed  and  practised  without  shame.  (See  Dr.  T.'s  note  on 
Rom.  1.27.) 

Havinc  thus  considered  the  state  of  the  heathen  world, 
with  regard  to  the  effect  of  means  used  for  its  reformation 
during  the  Jewish  dispensation,  from  tlie  first  foundation  of  it 
in  Abrdham*8  time ;  let  us  now  consider  how  it  was  with  that 
people  themselves,  who  were  distinguished  with  the  peculiar 
privileges  of  that  dispensation.  The  means  used  with  the 
heathen  nations  were  great ;  but  they  were  small  if  compared 
-with  those  used  with  the  Israelites.  The  advantages  by  which 
that  people  were  distinguished  are  represented  in  scripture 
as  vastly  above  all  parallel,  in  passages  which  Dr.  T.  takes 
notice  of.  {Key^  §  54.)  And  he  reckons  these  privileges 
among  those  which  he  calls  antecedent  blessings^  consistine  in 
motives  to  virtue  and  ol>edience ;  and  says,  {Key^  §06.) 
^'  That  this  was  the  very  end  and  design  of  the  dispensation  of 
God's  extraordinary  favours  to  the  Jews^  viz,  to  engage  them 
to  duty  and  obedience,  or  that  it  was  a  scheme  for  promoting 
virtue,  is  clear  beyond  dispute,  from  every  part  of  the  old  tes- 
tament." N overt lieless,  the  generality  of  that  people,  through 
all  the  successive  periods  of  that  dispensation,  were  men  of  a 
wicked  character.  But  it  will  he  more  abundantly  manifest 
how  strong  the  natural  bias  to  iniquity  appeared  to  be  among 
that  people,  by  considering  more  particularly  ^their  condition 
from  time  to  time. 

Notwithstanding  the  great  things  God  had  done  in  the 
times  of  Abrahatu^  Isaac^  and  Jacobs  to  separate  them  and 
their  posterity  trom  the  idolatrous  world,  that  they  might  be  a 
holy  people  to  himself;  yet  in  about  two  hundred  years  after 
/acofcV  death,  and  in  less  than  one  hundred  and  fifty  years  after 
the  death  of  Joseph^  and  while  some  were  alive  who  had  seen 
Joseph^  the  people  had  in  a  great  measure  lost  the  true  religion, 
and  were  apace  conforming  to  the  heathen  world.  For  a  reme- 
dy, and  the  more  eflectually  to  alienate  them  from  idols  and 
engage  them  to  the  God  of  their  fathers,  God  appeared,  in 
order  to  bring  them  out  from  among  the  Egj/ptians  and  sepa- 
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rate  them  from  the  heathen  world,  and  to  reveal  himself  in 
his  glory  and  majesty,  in  so  affecting  and  astonishing  a  manner 
aa  tended  most  deeply  and  durably  to  impress  their  minds ; 
that  they  might  never  forsake  him  any  more.  But  so  perverse 
were  they,  that  they  murmured  even  in  the  midst  of  the  mira- 
cles that  God  wrought  for  them  in  Egypt^  and  murmured  at 
the  Red  Sea^  in  a  few  days  after  God  had  brought  them  out 
with  such  a  mighty  hand.  When  he  had  led  them  through  the 
sea,  they  sang  his  praise^  but  soon  forgot  his  works.  Before 
they  got  to  Mount  Sinai^  they  openly  manifested  their  perverse- 
ness  mm  time  to  time  ;  so  that  God  says  of  them,  Exod.  xvi. 
28.  How  long  reftise  ye  to  keep  my  commandments  and  my 
Icnvs  ?     Afterwarcfs  they  murmured  again  at  Rephidim, 

In  about  two  months  after  they  came  out  of  Egypt^  they 
came  to  Mount  Sinai ,  where  God  entered  into  a  most  solemn 
'Covenant  with  the  people,  that  they  should  be  an  holy  people 
unto  him,  with  such  astonishing  manifestations  of  his  power, 
majesty,  and  holiness,  as  were  altogether  unparalleled.    God 
puts  the  people  in  mind,  (Deut  iv.  32—34.)     For  ask  now  of 
the  days  that  arepast^  which  were  before  thee^  since  the  day  that 
ixod  created  man  upon  the  earth  ;  and  ask  from  one  side  of  hear 
ven  tmto  the  other ^  whether  there  has  been  any  such  thing  as  this 
great  thing  t>,  or  hath  been  heard  like  it»    Did  ever  people  hear 
the  voice  of  God  speaking  out  of  the  midst  of  thejire^as  thou 
hast  heard^  and  live  ?     Or  hath  Grod  assayed  to  take  him  a  nation 
from  the  midst  of  another  nation^  4^,  ?     And  these  great  things 
were  in  order  to  impress  their  minds  with  such  a  conviction  and 
sense  of  divine  truth,  and  their  obligations,  that  they  might 
never  forget  them ;  as  God  says,  (Exod.  xix.  9.)     io,  /  come 
unto  thee  in  a  thick  cloudy  that  the  people  may  hear  when  I  speak 
with  thee^  and  believe  thee  for  ever.     But  what  was  the  effect  of 
all  ?  It  was  not  more  than  two  or  three  months,  before  that  peo- 
ple, under  that  very  mountain,  returned  to  their  old  Egyptian 
idolatry,  and  were  singing  and  dancing  before  a  golden  calf, 
which  they  had  set  up  to  worship.     And  after  awful  manifesta- 
tions of  God^s  displeasure  for  that  sin,  and  so  much  done  to 
bring  them  to  repentance  and  confirm  them  in  obedience,  it 
was  but  a  few  months  before  they  came  to  that  violence  of  spir- 
it, in  open   rebellion  against  God,  that  with  the  utmost  vehe- 
mence they  declared  their  resolution  to  follow  God  no  longer, 
but  to  make  them  a  captain  to  return  into  Egypt.     And  tnus 
they  went  on  in  perverse  opposition  to  the  Most  High,  from 
time  to  time,  repeating  their  open  acts  of  rebellion,  in  the  midst 
of  continued  astonishing  miracles  till  that  generation  was  de^ 
stroyed.     And  though  the  following  generation  seems  to  have 
been  the  best  that  ever  was  in  Israel,  yet  notwithstanding 
their  good  example,  and  notwithstanding  all  the  wonders  of 
God's  power  ond  love  to  that  people  in  Joshua'*s  time,  how  soon 
VOL.  fi.  •  i^ 
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did  that  people  degenerate,  and  begin  to  forsake  God,  and  join 
with  the  heathen  in  their  idolatries,  till  God  by  severe  means, 
and  by  sending  prophets  and  judges,  extraordinarily  influenced 
from  above,  reclaimed  them  ?  But  when  they  were  brought  to 
some  reformation  by  such  means,  they  soon  fell  away  agam  in- 
to the  practice  of  idolatry ;  and  so  from  one  age  to  another ;  and 
nothing  proved  effectual  for  any  abiding  reformation. 

After  things  had  gone  on  thus  for  several  hundred  years, 
God  used  new  methods  with  his  people,  in  two  respects ;  Fint^ 
he  raised  up  a  great  prophet,  under  whom  a  number  of  young 
men  were  trained  up  m  schools,  that  from  among  them  there 
might  be  a  constant  succession  of  great  prophets  in  Israel^  o( 
such  as  God  should  choose ;  which  seems  to  have  been  contin- 
ued for  more  than  five  hundred  years.  Secondly^  God  raised 
up  a  great  king,  Davidy  one  eminent  for  wisdom,  piety,  and  for- 
titude, to  subdue  all  their  heathen  neighbours,  who  used  to 
be  such  a  snare  to  them ;  and  to  confirm,  adorn,  and  per- 
fect the  institutions  of  his  public  worship ;  and  by  him  to  re- 
veal more  iuUy  the  great  salvation  and  future  elorious  king- 
dom of  the  Messiah.  And  after  him  was  raised  up  his  son, 
Solomon^  the  wisest  and  greatest  prince  that  ever  was  on  earth, 
more  fully  to  settle  and  establish  those  things  which  his  Father 
David  had  begun  concerning  the  pubhc  worship  of  God  in  Itrad^ 
and  to  build  a  glorious  temple  for  the  honour  of  Jehovah  and 
the  institutions  of  his  worship,  and  to  instruct  the  neighbour  na- 
tions in  true  wisdom  and  religion.  But  what  was  the  success 
of  these  new  and  extraordinary  means  ?  If  we  take  Dr.  T.  for 
our  expositor  of  scripture,  the  nation  must  be  extremely  corrupt 
in  David'^s  time ;  for  lie  supposes  he  has  respect  to  his  own 
times  in  those  words,  Psal.  xiv.  2,  3.  The  Lord  looked  down 
from  heaven^  to  see  if  there  were  any  that  did  understandy  and 
seek  God;  they  are  all  gone  aside  :  they  are  together  become 
filthy  ;  there  is  none  that  doeth  good  ;  no,  not  one.  But,  wheth- 
er Dr.  T.  be  in  the  right  in  this  or  not,  yet  if  we  consider  what 
appeared  in  Israel  in  AhsalonCs  and  Sheba's  rebellion,  we  shall 
not  see  cause  to  think,  that  the  greater  part  of  the  nation  at 
that  day  were  men  of  true  wisdom  and  piety.  As  to  Solomon's 
time.  Dr.  T.  supposes,  as  has  been  already  observed,  that  Solo- 
mon speaks  of  his  own  times,  when  he  says,  he  had  found  but 
one  in  a  thousand  that  was  a  thoroughly  upright  man. 

However,  it  appears,  that  all  those  great  means  used  to  pro- 
mote and  estabhsh  virtue  and  true  religion,  in  SanmeVs^  Da- 
rid'*,  and  Solomon'^s  times,  were  so  far  from  having  any  gene- 
ral abiding  good  effect  in  Israel,  that  Solomon  himself,  with 
all  his  wisdom,  and  notwithstanding  the  unparalleled  favours  of 
God  to  him,  had  his  mind  corrupted  so  as  openly  to  tolerate 
idolatry  in  the  land,  and  greatly  to  provoke  God  against  him. 
And  as  soon  as  he  was  dead,  ten  tribes  of  the  twelve  forsook  the 
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true  worship  of  God,  and  instead  of  it,  openly  established  the 
like  idolatry  that  the  people  fell  into  at  mount  Sinm^  when  they 
made  the  golden  calf;  and  continued  finally  obstinate  in  this 
apostacy,  notwithstanding  all  means  that  could  be  used  with 
them  by  the  prophets  whom  God  sent,  one  after  another,  to  re- 
prove, counsel,  and  warn  them,  for  about  two  hundred  and  fifty 
years ;  especially  those  two  great  prophets,  Elijah  and'  Elisha, 
Of  all  the  kings  that  reigned  over  them,  there  was  not  so  much 
as  one  but  what  was  of  a  wicked  character.  And  at  last  dieir 
case  seemed  utterly  desperate ;  so  that  nothing  remained  to  be 
done  with  them,  but  to  remove  them  out  of  God^s  sight  Thus 
the  scripture  represents  the  matter,  2  Kings  xvii. 

And  as  to  the  other  two  tribes  ;  though  their  kings  were  al- 
ways of  the  family  of  David^  and  they  were  favoured  in  many 
respects  far  beyond  their  brethren,  yet  they  were  generally  ex- 
ceeding corrupt.  Their  kings  were,  most  of  them,  wicked 
men,  and  their  other  magistrates,  andpriests  and  people,  were 
generally  asreed  in  the  corruption.  Thus  the  matter  is  repre- 
sented in  the  scripture  history,  and  the  books  of  the  prophets. 
And  when  they  had  seen  how  God  had  cast  off  the 
ten  tribes,  instead  of  taking  warning,  they  made  themselves 
vastly  more  vile  than  ever  the  others  nad  done.  2  Kings  xvii. 
18, 19.  Ezek.  xvi.  46,47,  51.  God  indeed  waited  longer  upon 
them,  for  his  servant  David^s  sake,  and  for  Jerusalem's  sake, 
that  he  had  chosen ;  and  used  more  extraordinary  means  with 
them ;  especially  by  those  great  prophets,  Isaiah  and  Jere- 
mtoAfbutto  no  effect:  So  that,  at  last,  as  the  prophets  repre- 
sent the  matter,  they  were  like  a  body  universally  and  despe- 
rat^y  diseased  and  corrupted,  that  would  admit  of  no  cure, 
the  whole  head  sick,  and  the  whole  heart  faint,  &c. 

Things  being  come  to  that  pass,  God  took  this  method 
with  them ;  he  utterly  destroyed  their  city  and  land,  and  the 
temple  which  he  had  among  them,  made  thorough  work  in 
purging  the  land  of  them ;  as  when  a  man  empties  a  dish, 
wipes  t^,  and  turns  it  upside  dawn :  or  tohen  a  vessel  is  cast  into 
a  fierce  Jire,  till  its  filthiness  is  thoroughly  burnt  out.  (2  Kings 
xxi.  13.  Ezek.  chap,  xxiv.)  They  were  carried  into  captivity 
and  there  left,  till  that  wicked  generation  was  dead  and  those 
old  rebels  were  purged  out ;  that  afterwards  the  land  might  be 
resettled  with  a  more  pure  generation. 

After  the  return  from  the  captivity,  and  God  had  built 
the  Jewish  church  again  in  their  own  land,  by  a^  series  of  won- 
derfiil  providences;  yet  they  corrupted  themselves  again  to 
so  great  a  degree,  that  the  transgressors  were  come  to  the  full 
agam  in  the  days  of  Antiochus  Epiphanes ;  as  the  matter  is 
represented  in  the  prophecy  of  Daniel.  (Dan.  viii.  23.)  And 
then  God  made  them  the  subjects  of  a  dispensation,  little,  if 
any  thing,  less  terrible,  than  that  which  had  been  in  Nebuchad- 
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fxezzar's  days.  And  after  God  had  again  delivered  them,  and 
restored  the  state  of  religion  among  them,  by  the  instrumental!^ 
ty  of  the  Maccabees,  they  degenerated  again :  So  that  when 
Christ  came,  they  were  arrived  to  that  extreme  degree  of 
corruption  which  is  represented  in  the  accounts  given  by  the 
Evangelists. 

It  may  be  observed  here  in  general,  that  the  Jews,  though 
so  vastly  distinguished  with  advantages,  means,  and  motives 
to  holiness,  yet  are  represented,  from  time  to  time,  as  more 
wicked  in  the  sight  of  God,  than  the  very  worst  of  tlie  heathen. 
As,  of  old,  God  sware  by  his  life  that  the  wickedness  of  So- 
dom was  small  compared  with  that  of  the  Jews ;  (Ezek.  zvi. 
47,  48,  &c.  also  chap.  v.  5 — 10.)  So  Christ,  speaking  of  the 
Jews  in  his  time,  represents  them  as  having  much  greater  guilt 
'  than  the  inhabitants  of  Tyre  and  Sydov,  or  even  Sodom  and 
Gomorrah. 

But  we  are  now  come  to  the  time  when  the  grandest  scene 
was  displayed  that  ever  was  opened  on  earth.  After  all  other 
schemes  had  been  so  long  and  so  thoroughly  tried,  and  had  so 
greatly  failed  of  success,  both  among  Jews  and  Gentiles  ;  that 
wonderful  dispensation  was  at  length  introduced — the  greatest 
scheme  for  suppressing  and  restraining  iniquity  among  man- 
kind, that  ever  infinite  wisdom  and  mercy  contrived— even  the 
glorious  gospel  of  Jesus  Christ.  ^'A  new  dispensation  of 
grace  was  erected  (to  use  Dr.  T's.  own  words,  p.  ii39, 240)  for 
the  more  certain  and  effectual  sanctification  of  mankind  into 
the  image  of  God  ;  delivering  them  from  the  sin  and  wickedness 
into  which  they  might  fall,  or  were  already  fallen ;  to  redeem 
them  from  all  iniquity,  and  bring  them  to  the  knowledge  and 
obedience  of  God,*"  In  whatever  high  and  exalted  terms  the 
scripture  speaks  of  the  means  and  motives  which  the  Jev^s  en- 
joyed of  old  ;  yet  their  privileges  are  represented  as  having 
no  glory,  in  comparison  of  the  advantages  of  the  gospel.  Dr. 
T.'s  words  (p.  2*Ao.)  are  worthy  to  be  here  repealed.  "  Even 
the  heathen  (says  he)  knew  God,  and  might  have  glorified  liim 
us  God ;  but  under  the  glorious  light  of  the  gospel,  we  have 
very  clear  ideas  of  the  divine  })erfeclions,  and  particularly  of 
the  love  of  God  as  our  Father,  and  as  the  God  and  Fatlier  of 
our  Lord  and  Saviour  Jesus  Christ.  We  see  our  duty  in  the 
utmost  extent,  and  the  most  cogent  reasons  to  perform  it: 
We  have  eternity  opened  to  us,  even  an  endless  state  of 
honour  and  felicity,  the  reward  of  virtuous  actions;  and  the 
Sj)irit  of  God  promised  for  our  direction  and  assistance.  And 
all  this  may  and  ought  to  be  applied  to  the  purifying  of  our 
minds  and  the  perfecting  of  holiness.  And  to  these  happy 
advantages  we  are  born ;  for  which  we  are  bound  for  ever  to 
praise  and  maffnifv  the  rich  grace  of  God  in  the  Redeemer." 
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And  he  elsewhere  says,"^  '^  The  gospel  constitution  is  a  scheme 
the  most  perfect  and  effectual  for  restoring  true  religion,  and 
promoting  virtue  and  happiness,  that  ever  the  world  has  yet 
seen/'  Andt  admirably  adapted  to  entigkten  our  minds  and 
sanctify  our  hearts.  AndX  never  were  motives  so  divine  and 
powerful  proposed^  to  induce  us  to  the  practice  of  all  virtue  and 
goodness. 

And  yet  even  these  means  have  been  ineffectual  upon  the 
far  greater  part  of  them  with  whom  they  have  been  used ;  of 
the  numy  that  have  been  called  few  have  been  chosen. 

As  to  the  Jews^  God^s  ancient  people,  witli  whom  they 
were  used  in  the  first  place,  and  used  long  by  Christ  and  his 
apostles,  the  generality  of  them  rejected  Christ  and  his  gospel 
with  extreme  pertinacity  of  spirit.  They  not  only  went  on  still 
in  that  career  of  corruption  which  had  been  increasing  from 
the  time  of  the  Maccabees ;  but  Christ ^s  coming,  bis  doctrine  and 
miracles,  the  preaching  of  his  followers,  and  the  glorious  things 
that  attended  the  same,  were  the  occasion,  through  their  per- 
verse misimprovement,  of  an  infinite  increase  of  their  wick- 
edness. They  crucified  the  Lord  of  Glory  with  the  utmost 
malice  and  cruelty,  and  persecuted  his  followers ;  they  pleased 
not  Crod,  and  were  contrary  to  all  men  ;  they  went  on  to  grow 
worse  and  worse,  till  they  filled  up  the  measure  of  their  sin,  and 
wrath  came  upon  them  to  the  uttermost ;  and  they  were  de- 
stroyed and  cast  out  of  God^s  sight,  with  unspeakably  greater 
tokens  of  the  divine  abhorrence  and  indignation,  than  in  the  days 
of  Nebuchadnezzar.  The  greater  part  of  the  whole  nation 
were  slain,  and  the  rest  were  scattered  abroad  through  the  earth 
in  the  most  abject  and  forlorn  circumstances.  And  in  the  same 
spirit  of  unbelief  and  malice  against  Christ  and  the  Gospel,  and 
in  their  miserable  dispersed  circumstances,  do  they  remain  to 
this  day. 

And  as  to  the  gentile  nations,  though  there  was  a  glorious 
success  of  the  gospel  amongst  them  in  the  apostles*  days  ;  yet 
probably  not  one  in  ten  of  those  that  had  the  gospel  preached 
to  them  embraced  it.  The  powers  of  the  world  were  set  against 
it,  and  persecuted  it  with  insatiable  malignity.  And  among 
the  professors  of  Christianity,  there  presently  appeared  in  many 
a  disposition  to  abuse  the  gospel  to  the  service  of  pride  and  'li- 
centiousness. The  apostles  foretold  a  grand  apostacy  of  the 
christian  world  which  should  continue  many  ages ;  and  obser- 
ved, that  there  appeared  a  disposition  to  such  an  apostacy 
among  professing  christians,  even  in  that  day.  (2  Thess.  ii.  7.) 
The  greater  part  of  the  ages  now  elapsed,  have  been  spent  in 
that  grand  and  general  apostacy,  under  which  the  christian 
world,  as  it  is  called,  has  been  transformed  into  what  has  been 

*  Key,  §  167.     t  JVbU  on  Rom.  i.  16.      j  Pre/,  to  Par.  on  Rom.  p.  145,  47. 
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vastly  more  dishonourable  and  hateful  to  Grod,  and  repugnant 
to  true  virtue,  than  the  state  of  the  heathen  world  before :  Which 
is  agreeable  to  the  prophetical  descriptions  given  of  it  by  the 
Hoi)  Spirit. 

J  f)  tuese  latter  ages  of  the  christian  church,  God  has  raised 
up  a  number  of  great  and  good  men  to  bear  testimony  against 
the  corruptions  of  the  Church  of  Rome^  and  by  their  means  in- 
troduced that  light  into  the  world,  by  which,  in  a  short  time, 
at  least  one  third  part  of  Europe  was  delivered  from  the  more 
gross  enormities  of  Antichrist :  Which  was  attended  at  first 
with  a  great  reformation  as  to  vital  and  practical  religion.  But 
how  is  the  gold  become  dim !  To  what  a  pass  are  things  come 
in  protestant  countries  at  this  da^,  and  in  our  nation  in  particu- 
lar !  To  what  a  prodigious  height  has  a  deluge  of  infidelity, 
profaneness,  luxury,  debauchery,  and  wickedness  of  every  kind, 
arisen  !  The  poor  savage  Americans  are  mere  babes,  if  1  may 
so  speak,  as  to  proficiency  in  wickedness,  in  comparison  of  mul- 
titudes in  the  christian  world.  Dr.  T.  himself,  as  before  observ- 
ed, represents,  that  the  generality  of  christians  have  been  the 
most  wickedy  lewd^  bloody^  and  treacherous  of  all  mankind;  and 
(JSTey,  §  388.)  that  ^^The  wickedness  of  the  christian  world  rend- 
ers it  so  much  like  the  heathen,  that  the  good  effects  of  our 
change  to  Christianity  are  but  little  seen,^^ 

With  respect  to  the  dreadful  corruption  of  the  present  day, 
it  is  to  be  considered,  besides  the  advantages  already  men- 
tioned, that  great  advances  in  learning  and  philosophic  know- 
ledge have  been  made  in  the  present  and  past  century:  afford- 
ing great  advantage  for  a  proper  and  enlarged  exercise  of  our 
rational  powers,  and  for  our  seeing  the  bright  manifestation  of 
God's  perfections  in  his  works.  And  it  is  to  be  observed,  that 
the  means  and  inducements  to  virtue  which  this  age  enjoys, 
are  in  addition  to  most  of  those  which  were  mentioned  before, 
as  given  of  old ;  and  among  other  things,  in  addition  to  the 
shortening  of  man's  life  to  70  or  80  years,  from  near  a  thousand. 
And,  with  regard  to  this,  I  would  observe,  that  as  the  case  now 
stands  in  Christendom,  take  one  with  another  of  those  who  ever 
come  to  years  of  discretion,  their  life  is  not  more  than  forty  or 
jTorty-five  years ;  which  is  but  about  the  twentieth  f)art  of  what 
it  once  was :  And  not  so  much  in  great  cities,  places  where 
profaneness,  sensuality,  and  debauchery,  commonly  prevail  to 
the  greatest  degree. 

Dr.  T.  (Key,  §  1.)  truly  observes.  That  God  has  from  the 
beginning  exercised  wonderful  and  infinite  wisdom  in  the 
methods  he  has,  from  age  to  age,  made  use  of  to  oppose  vice, 
cure  corruption,  and  promote  vh-tue  in  the  world ;  and  intro- 
duced several  schemes  to  that  end.  It  is  indeed  remarkable, 
how  many  schemes  and  methods  were  tried  of  old,  both  before 
nnd  after  the  flood  ;  how  many  were  used  in  the  times  of  the 
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old  testament,  both  with  jews  and  heathens,  and  how  ineffec- 
tual all  these  ancient  methods  proved,  for  4000  years  together, 
till  God  introduced  that  grand  dispensation,  for  redeeming  men 
from  all  iniquity,  and  purifying  them  to  himself,  a  people  zea* 
lous  of  good  works  ;  which  the  scripture  represents  as  the  sub- 

1'ect  of  the  admiration  of  angels.  But  even  this  has  now  so 
ong  proved  ineffectual,  with  respect  to  the  generality,  that  Dr. 
T.  thinks  there  is  need  of  a  new  dispensation  ;  the  present  light 
of  the  gospel  being  instj^fident  for  the  full  reformation  of  the 
Christian  worlds  by  reason  of  its  corruptions :  (Note  on  Kom. 
i.  27.) — And  yet  all  these  things,  according  to  him,  without 
any  natural  bias  to  the  contrary ;  no  stream  of  natural  incli- 
nation or  propensity  at  all,  to  oppose  inducements  to  good- 
ness ;  no  native  opposition  of  heart,  to  withstand  those  gra- 
cious means  which  God  has  ever  used  with  mankind,  from 
the  beginning  of  the  world  to  this  day  ;  any  more  than  there 
was  in  the  heart  of  Adam  the  moment  God  created  him  in 
perfect  innocence. 

Surely  Dr.  T.^s  scheme  is  attended  with  strange  para- 
doxes. And  that  his  mysterious  tenets  may  appear  in  a  true 
light,  it  must  be  observed  that — at  the  same  time  he  supposes 
these  means,  even  the  very  greatest  and  best  of  them,  to  have 
proved  so  ineffectual,  that  help  from  them,  as  to  any  general 
reformation,  is  to  be  despaired  of — that  he  maintains  all  man- 
kind, even  the  heathen  in  all  parts  of  the  world,  yea,  every 
single  person  in  it,  (which  must  include  every  Indian  in  Ame^ 
ca^  before  the  Europeans  came  hither ;  and  every  inhabitant 
of  the  unknown  parts  of  Africa  and  Terra  Austrcdis)  has  abi- 
lity, light,  and  means  sufficient  to  do  their  whole  duty  ;  yea, 
many  passages  in  his  writings  plainly  suppose,  to  perform  per- 
fect obedience  to  God's  law,  without  the  least  degree  of  vice 
or  iniquity.* 

But  I  must  not  omit  to  observe,  that  Dr.  T.  supposes,  the 
reason  why  the  gospel-dispensation  has  been  so  ineffectual,  is, 
that  it  has  been  greatly  misunderstood  and  perverted.  In  his 
Key,  (§  389,)  he  says,  "  Wrong  representations  of  the  scheme 
of  the  gospel  have  greatly  obscured  the  glory  of  divine  grace, 
and  contributed  much  to  the  corruption  of  its  professors. — 
Such  doctrines  have  been  almost  universally  taught  and  re- 
ceived, as  quite  subvert  it.  Mistaken  notions  about  nature, 
grace,  election  and  reprobation,  justification,  regeneration,  re- 
demption, calUng,  adoption,  &c.  have  quite  taken  away  the 
very  ground  of  the  Christian  life.'' 

But  how  came  the  gospel  to  be  so  universally  and  exceed- 
ingly misunderstood  ?  Is  it  because  it  is  in  itself  so  very  dark 
and  unintelligible,  and  not  adapted  to  the  apprehension  of  the 
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human  faculties  ?  If  so,  how  is  the  possession  of  such  an  ob- 
scure and  unintelligible  thing,  so  glorious  an  advantage  ? — Or 
is  it  because  of  the  native  blindness,  corruption,  and  supersti- 
tion of  mankind  (  But  this  is  giving  up  the  thing  in  question, 
and  allowing  a  great  depravity  of  nature.  Dr.  T.  speaks  of 
the  gospel  as  far  otherwise  than  dark  and  unintelligible ;  he 
represents  it  as  exhibiting  the  clearest  and  most  glorious  light, 
calculated  to  deliver  the  world  from  darkness,  and  to  bring 
them  into  marvellous  light.  He  speaks  of  the  light  which  the 
Jews  had  under  the  Mosaic  dispensation,  as  vastly  exceeding 
the  light  of  nature  which  the  heathen  enjoyed ;  and  yet  he 
supposes,  that  even  the  latter  was  so  clear,  as  to  be  sufficient 
to  lead  men  to  the  knowledge  of  God  and  their  whole  duty  io 
him.  He  speaks  of  the  light  of  the  gospel  as  vastly  exceeding 
the  light  of  the  Old  Testament ;  and  says  of  the  apostle  Paul 
in  particular, ''  That  he  wrote  with  great  perspicuity ;  that  he 
takes  great  care  to  explain  every  part  of  his  subject ;  that  he 
has  left  no  part  of  it  unexplained  and  unguarded ;  and  that 
never  was  an  author  more  exact  and  cautious  in  this/^*  Is  it 
not  strange,  therefore,  that  the  Christian  world,  without  any 
native  depravity,  should  be  so  blind  in  the  midst  of  such  glar- 
ing light,  as  to  be  all,  or  the  generality,  agreed,  from  age  to 
a^e,  so  essentially  to  misunderstand  that  which  is  made  so  very 
plain  ? 

Dr.  T.  says  (p.  167.  S.)  ^'  It  is  my  persuasion,  that  the 
Christian  religion  was  very  early  and  grievously  corrupted  by 
dreaming,  ignorant,  superstitious  monks^  too  conceited  to  be 
satisfied  with  the  plain  gospel ;  and  has  long  remained  in  that 
deplorable  state." — But  how  came  the  whole  Christian  world, 
without  any  blinding  depravity,  to  hearken  to  these  ignorant, 
foolish  men,  rather  than  unto  wiser  and  better  teachers'? 
Especially,  when  the  latter  had  plai?t  gospel  on  their  side,  and 
the  doctrines  of  the  other  were  (as  our  author  supposes)  so 
very  contrary  not  only  to  the  plain  gospel,  but  to  men's 
reason  and  common  sense  1  Or  were  all  the  teachers  of  the 
Christian  church  nothing  but  a  parcel  o(  ignorant  dreamers  1"* 
If  so,  this  is  very  strange  indeed,  unless  mankind  naturally 
love  darkness,  rather  than  light ;  seeing  in  all  parts  of  the 
Christian  world  there  was  a  great  multitude  in  the  work  of  the 
ministry,  who  had  the  gospel  in  their  hands,  and  whose  whole 
business  it  was  to  study  and  teach  it ;  and  therefore  had  in- 
finitely greater  advantages  to  become  truly  wise,  than  the  hea- 
then philosophers.  But  if,  by  some  strange  and  inconceiva- 
ble means,  ntitwithstanding  all  these  glorious  advantages, 
all  the  teachers  of  the  christian  church  through  the  world, 
without  any  native  evil   propensity,  very  early  became   silly 
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dreamers— and  also  in  their  dreaming^  generally  stumbled  on 
the  same  individual  monstrous  opinions,  and  so  the  world  might 
be  blinded  for  a  while — ^yet,  why  did  they  not  hearken  to  that 
wise  and  great  man,  Pelagius^  and  others  Hke  him,  when  lie 
plainly  held  forth  the  trutli  to  the  christian  world  ?  Especially 
seeing  his  instructions  were  so  aj^reeable  to  the  plain  doctrines, 
and  tne  bright  and  clear  light  of  the  gospel  of  Christ,  and  also 
so  agreeable  to  the  plainest  dictates  of  the  common  sense  and 
understanding  of  all  mankind ;  but  the  other  so  repugnant  to 
it,  that  (according  to  our  author)  if  they  were  true,  it  would 
proye  understanding  to  be  no  understandings  and  the  word  of 
God  to  be  no  nde  of  truths  nor  at  cdltobe  relied  upon^  and  God 
to  be  a  Being  worthy  of  no  regard ! 

Besides,  if  the  ineflicacy  of  the  gospel  to  restrain  sin  and 
promote  virtue  be  owing  to  the  general  prevalence  of  these 
doctrines,  which  are  supposed  to  be  so  absurd  and  contrary  to 
the  gospel,  here  is  this  further  to  be  accounted  for ;  namely, 
Why,  since  there  has  been  so  groat  an  increase  of  light  in  reli- 
gious matters  (as  must  be  supposed  on  Dr.  T/s  scheme)  in  this 
and  the  last  age,  and  these  monstrous  doctrines  of  orisrinal 
sin,  election,  reprobation,  justification,  regeneration,  dLC.  have 
been  so  much  exploded,  especially  in  our  nation,  there  has  been 
no  reformation  attending  this  great  advancement  of  light  and 
truth :  But  on  the  contrary,  vice,  and  every  thing  opposite  to 
practical  Christianity,  has  gone  on  to  increase  with  such  a  pro- 
di^ous  celerity  as  to  become  like  an  overflowing  deluge ;  tlireat^ 
emng,  unless  God  mercifully  interposes,  speedily  to  swallow  up 
all  that  is  virtuous  and  praiseworthy. 

Many  other  things  might  have  been  mentioned  under  this 
head — the  means  which  mankind  have  had  to  restrain  vice  and 
promote  virtue — such  as  wickedness  being  many  ways  contrary 
to  men^s  temporal  interest  and  comfort,  and  their  having  con- 
tinually  before  their  eyes  so  many  instances  of  persons  made 
miserable  by  their  vices ;  the  restraints  of  human  laws,  without 
which  men  cannot  live  in  society  ;  the  judgments  of  God 
brought  on  men  for  their  wickedness  with  which  history  abounds, 
and  the  providential  rewards  of  virtue ;  and  innumerable 
particular  means  that  God  has  used  from  age  to  age  to  curb 
the  wickedness  of  mankind,  which  I  have  omitted.  But  there 
would  be  no  end  of  a  particular  enumeration  of  such  things. 
They  that* will  not  be  convinced  by  the  instances  which  have 
been  mentioned,  probably  would  not  be  convinced,  if  the 
world  had  stood  a  thousand  times  so  long,  and  we  had  the 
most  authentic  and  certain  accounts  of  means  having  been 
used  from  the  beginning,  in  a  thousand  times  greater  variety  ; 
and  new  dispensations  had  been  introduced,  after  others 
had  been  tried  in  vain,  ever  so  often,  and  still  to  little  effect. 
He  that  will  not  be  convinced  by  a  thousand  good  witnes*;- 
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68,  it  is  not  likely  that  he  would  be  convinced  by  a  thousan<^ 
thousand. 

The  proofs  that  have  been  extant  in  the  world,  from  trii 
and  fact,  of  the  depravity  of  man^s  nature,  are  inexpressibK 
and  as  it  were  infinite,  beyond  the  representation  of  all  simili- 
tude.    If  there  were  a  piece  of  ground  which  abounded  wit' 
briars  and  thorns,  or  some  poisonous  plant,  and  all  mankindH 
had  used  their  endeavours,  for  a  thousand  years  together,  to^ 
suppress  that  evil  growth — and  to  bring  that  ground  by  manures 
and  cultivation,  planting  and  sowing,  to  produce  better  finite, 
all  in  vain ;  it  would  still  be  over-run  with  the  same  boziousp 
growth — it  would   not  be  a  proof  that  such  a  produce  was 
agreeable  to  the  nature  of  that  soil,  in  any  wise  to  be  com- 
pared to  that  which  is  given  in  divine  providence,  that  wick- 
edness is  a  produce  agreeable  to  the  nature  of  the  field  of  the 
world  of  mankind.     For  the  means  used  with  it  have  been  va- 
rious, ffreat  and  wonderful,  contrived  by  the  unsearchable  and 
boundless  wisdom  of  God ;  medicines  procured  with  infinite 
expense,  exhibited  with  a  vast  apparatus ;  a  marvellous  succes- 
sion of  dispensations,  introduced  one  after  another,  displaying 
an  incomprehensible  length  and  breadth,  depth  and  height,  of 
divine  wisdom,  love  and  power,  and  every  perfection  of  the 
godhead,  to  the  eternal  admiration  of  principalities  and  powers 
in  heavenly  places. 


SECT.  IX. 

Several  Evasions  of  the  arguments/or  the  Depravity  of  Nat  art 

from  Trial  and  Events  coiisidered. 

Evasion  I.  Dr.  T.  says,  (p.  231,  232.)  "^Aw*'«  nature, 
it  is  allowed,  was  very  far  from  being  sinful ;  yet  he  sinned. 
And  therefore,  the  common  doctrine  of  Original  Sin  is  no 
more  necessary  to  account  for  the  sin  that  has  been  or  is  in  the 
world,  than  it  is  to  account  for  Adam'^s  sin."*  Again,  (p.  52 — 
54.  S.  (fee.)  '^If  we  allow  mankind  to  be  as  wicked  as  R.  R. 
has  represented  them  to  be  ;  and  suppose  that  there  is  not  one 
upon  earth  that  is  truly  righteous  and  without  sin,  and  thai 
some  are  very  enormous  sinners,  yet  it  will  not  thence  follow 
that  they  are  naturally  corrupt. — For,  if  sinful  action  infers  a 
nature  originally  corrupt,  then,  whereas  Adam  (according  to 
them  that  hold  the  doctrine  of  Original  Sin)  committed  the 
most  heinous  and  aggravated  sin  that  ever  was  committed  in 
the  world ;  for,  according  to  them,  he  had  greater  light  than 
any  other  man  in  the  world,  to  know  his  duty,  and  greater 
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power  than  any  otlier  man  to  fulfil  it,  and  was  under  greater 
obligations  than  any  other  man  to  obedience ;  he  sinned  when 
lie  knew  he  was  the  representative  of  millions,  and  that  the 
liappy  or  miserable  state  of  all  mankind  depended  on  his  con- 
duct ;  which  never  was,  nor  can  be,  the  case  of  any  other  man 
in  the  world : — Then,  I  say,  it  will  follow,  that  his  nature  was 
originally  corrupt^  &c. — Thus  their  argument  from  the  wicked- 
ness of  mankind,  to  prove  a  sinful  and  corrupt  nature,  must  in- 
evitably and  irrecoverably  fall  to  the  ground. — Which  will  ap- 
pear more  abundantly,  if  we  take  in  the  case  of  the  angels,  who 
in  numbers  sinned  and  kept  not  their  first  estate,  though  created 
with  a  nature  superior  to  Adam^s.^'^   Again,  (p.  145  S.)  "When 
it  is  inquired,  how  it  comes  to  pass  that  our  appetites  and  pas- 
sions are  now  so  irregular  and  strong,  as  that  not  one  person 
has  resisted  them,  so  as  to  keep  himself  pure  and  innocent?    If 
this  be  the  case,  if  such  as  make  the  inquiry  will  tell  the  world 
how  it  came  to  pass  that  Adam^s  appetites  and  passions  were 
so  irregular  and  strong  that  he  did  not  resist  them  so  as  to  keep 
himself  pure  and  innocent,  when  upon  their  principles  he  was 
ftir  more  able  to  have  resisted  them ;  I  also  will  tell  them  how 
it  comes  to  pass  that  his  posterity  does  not  resist  them.      Sin 
doth  not  alter  its  nature  by  its  being  general ;  and  therefore 
how  far  soever  it  spreads,  it  must  come  uppn  all  just  as  it  came 
upon  Adam.^"* 

These  things  are  delivered  with  much  assurance.     But  is 
there  any  reason  in  such  a  way  of  talking  ?     One  thing  implied 
in  it,  and  the  main  thing,  if  any  at  all  to  the  purpose,  is,  that 
because  an  effect  being  general  does  not  alter  thQ  nature  of  the 
effect,  therefore  nothing  more  can  be  argued  concerning  the 
cause  from  its  happening  constantly,  and  in  the  most  steady 
manner,  than  from  its  happening  but  once.     But  how  contrary 
is  this  to  reason?     Suppose  a  person,  through  the  deceitful 
persuasions  of  a  pretended  friend,  once  takes  a  poisonous 
draught  of  liquor  to  which  he  had  before  no  inclination ;  but 
after  he  has  once  taken  of  it,  he  is  observed  to  act  as  one  that 
has  an  insatiable,  incurable  thirst  after  more  of  the  same,  in  his 
constant  practice,  obstinately  continued  in  as  long  as  he  hves, 
against  all  possible  arguments  and  endeavours  used  to  dissuade 
him  from  it.  And  suppose  we  should  from  hence  argue  a  fixed 
inchnation,  and  l)egin  to  suspect  that  this  is  the  nature  and 
operation  of  the  poison,  to  produce  such  an  inclination,  or  that 
this  strong  propensity  is  some  way  the  consequence  of  the  first 
draught.     In  such  a  case,  could  it  be  said  with  good  reason, 
that  a  fixed  propensity  can  no  more  be  argued  from  his  conse- 
quent constant  practice  than  from  his  Jirst  draught  ?    Or,  sup- 
pose a  young  man,  soberly  inclined,  enticed  by  wicked  com- 
panions, should  drink  to  excess,  until  he  had  got  a  habit  of 
excessive  drinking:,  and  should  come  tmder  the  power  of  a 
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greedy  appetite  after  strong  drink,  so  that  drunkenness  should 
become  a  common  and  constant  practice  with  him  :  And 
suppose  an  observer,  arguing  from  this  general  practice,  should 
say,  '^  It  must  needs  be  that  this  young  man  has  a  fixed  incli- 
nation to  that  sin ;  otherwise,  how  should  it  come  to  pass  that 
he  should  make  such  a  trade  of  it  ?'V  And  another,  ridiculing 
the  weakness  of  his  arguing,  should  reply,  ^^  Do  you  tell  me 
how  it  came  to  pass,  that  he  was  guilty  of  that  sin  the  first 
time,  without  a  fixed  inclination,  and  I  will  tell  you  how  he  is 
guilty  of  it  so  generally  without  a  fixed  inclination.  Sin  does 
not  alter  its  nature  by  being  general:  And  therefore,  how 
common  soever  it  becomes,  it  must  come  at  all  times  by  the 
same  means  that  it  came  at  first/^  I  leave  it  to  every  one  to 
judge,  who  would  be  chargeable  with  weak  arguing  in  such  a 
case. 

It  i»  true  there  is  no  eficct  without  some  cause,  groimd, 
or  reason  of  that  effect,  and  some  cause  answerable  to  the 
effect.  But  certainly  it  will  not  follow  that  a  transient  efiect 
requires  a  permanent  cause  or  a  fixed  propensity.  An  efiect 
happening  once,  though  great,  yea,  though  it  may  come 
to  pass  on  the  same  occasion  in  many  subjects  at  the  same 
time,  will  not  prove  any  fixed  propensity  or  permanent  influ- 
ence. It  is  true,  it  proves  an  mfiuence  great  and  extensive, 
answerable  to  the  efiect,  once  exerted,  or  once  effectual ;  but 
it  proves  nothing  in  thecnxxsejixedor  constant.  If  a  particular 
tree,  or  a  great  number  of  trees  standing  together,  have  blasted 
fruit  on  their  branches  at  a  particular  season— or  if  the  fruit  be 
very  much  blasted,  and  entirely  spoiled — it  is  evident  that 
something  was  the  occasion  of  such  an  cfTect  at  that  time;  but 
this  alone  does  not  prove  the  iiaturc  of  the  tree  to  be  bad. 
But  if  it  be  observed,  that  those  trees,  and  all  other  trees  of 
the  kind,  wherever  planted,  and  in  all  soils,  countries,  chmates, 
and  seasons,  and  however  cultivated  and  managed,  still  bear  ill 
fruit,  from  year  to  year,  and  in  all  ages,  it  is  a  good  evidence 
of  the  evil  nature  of  the  tree.  And  if  the  fruit,  at  all  these 
times,  and  in  all  these  cases,  be  very  bad,  it  proves  the  nature 
of  the  tree  to  be  very  bad.  If  we  argue  in  like  manner  from 
what  appears  among  men,  it  is  easy  to  determine  whether  tlie 
universal  sinfulness  of  mankind — all  sinning  immediately,  as 
soon  as  capable  of  it,  and  continually,  and  generally  being  of  a 
wicked  character,  at  all  times,  in  all  ages,  in  all  places,  and 
under  all  possible  circumstances,  against  means  and  motives 
inexpressibly  manifold  and  great  and  in  the  utmost  conceiva- 
ble variety — be  from  a  permanent  internal  great  cause. 

If  the  voice  of  common  sense  were  heard,  there  would  be 
no  occasion  for  labour  in  multiplying  arguments  to  shew  that 
one  act  does  not  prove  a  fixed  inclination  ;  but  that  constant 
pursuit  doe«.     We  see  that,  in  fact,  it  is  agreeable  to  the  rea- 
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son  of  all  mankind,  to  argue  fixed  principles,  tempers,  and  pre^ 
vailing  inclinations,  from  repeated  and  continued  actions — 
though  the  actions  are  voluntary,  and  performed  of  choice — 
and  thus  to  judge  of  the  tempers  and  inclinations  of  persons, 
ages,  sexes,  tribes,  and  nations.  But  is  it  the  manner  of  men 
to  conclude,  that  whatever  they  see  others  once  do,  they  have 
a  fixed  abiding  inclination  to  do  ?  Yea,  there  may  be  several 
acts  seen,  and  yet  not  be  taken  as  good  evidence  of  an  estab« 
lished  propensity  ^  even  though  that  one  act,  or  those  several 
acts,  are  followed  by  such  constant  practice  as  afterwards 
evidences  fixed  dis|>osition.  As  for  example;  there  may  be 
several  instances  of  a  man  drinking  some  spirituous  liquor,  and 
those  instances  be  no  sign  of  a  fixed  inclination  to  that  liquor : 
But  these  acts  may  be  introductory  to  a  settled  habit  or  pro- 
pensity, which  may  be  made  very  manifest  afterwards  by  con- 
stant practice. 

From  these  things  it  is  plain,  that  what  is  alleged  concern- 
ing the  first  sin  of  Adam ^  and  of  the  angels,  without  a  previous 
fixed  disposition  to  sin,  cannot  in  the  least  weaken  the  argu- 
ments brought  to  prove  a  fixed  propensity  to  sin  in  mankind, 
in  their  present  state.    From  the  permanence  of  the  cause  has 
been  argued  the  permanence  of  the  effect.     And  that  the  per- 
manent cause  consists  in  an  internal  fixed  propensity,  and  not 
in  any  particular  external  circumstances,  has  been  argued  from 
the  effects  being  the  same,  through  a  vast  variety  and  change 
of  circumstances.     But  the  first  acts  of  sin  in  Adam  or  the  an- 
gels, considered  in  themselves,  were  not  permanent,  continued 
effects.     And  though  a  great  number  of  the  angels  sinned,  and 
the  effect  on  that  account  was  the  greater  and  more  extensive ; 
yet  this  extent  of  the  effect  is  a  very  different  thing  from  that 
permanence^  or  settled  contmuance  of  effect,  which  is  supposed 
to  shew  a  permanent  cause  or  fixed  propensity.     Neither  was 
there  any  trial  of  a  vast  variety  of  circumstances  attending  a 
permanent  effect,  to  shew  the  hxed  cause  to  be  internal,  con- 
sisting in  a  settled  disposition  of  nature,  in  the  instances  ob« 
jected.     And  however  great  the  sin  of  Adam^  or  of  the  atigds 
was,  and  however  great  the  means,  motives,  and  obligations 
were  against  which  they  sinned — and  whatever  may  be  thence 
argued  concerning  the  transient  cause,  occasion,  or  temptation, 
as  being  very  subtle,  remarkably  tending  to  deceive  and  se- 
duce, &c. — yet  it  argues  nothing  of  any  settled  disposition,  or 
Jixed  cause,  either  great  or  small ;  the  effect  both  in  the  angels 
and  our  first  parents,  being  in  itself  transient^  and,  for  ought 
appears,  happening  in  each  of  them  under  one  system  or  coiU'* 
cidence  of  influential  circumstances.* 

*  See  vol.  I.  p.  398.  note. 
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The  general  continued  wickedness  of  mankind,  against 
such. means  and  motives,  proves  each  of  these  things,  viz.  that 
the  cause  xifixed^  and  that  the  fixed  cause  is  internal  in  man^s 
nature,  and  also  that  it  is  very  powerful.  It  proves  that  the 
cause  is  jixed^  because  the  effect  is  so  abiding,  through  so 
many  changes.  It  proves  that  the  fixed  cause  is  internal^ 
because  the  circumstances  are  so  various — including  a  variety 
of  means  and  motives — and  they  are  such  circumstances  as 
cannot  possibly  cause  the  effect,  being  most  opposite  to  it  in 
their  tendency.  And  it  proves  the  greatness  of  the  internal 
cause ;  or  that  the  propensity  is  powerful ;  because  the  means 
which  have  opposed  its  influence  have  been  so  great,  and  yet 
have  been  statedly  overcome. 

But  here  I  may  observe,  by  tlie  way,  that  with  regard  to 
the  motives  and  obligations  against  which  our  first  father  sinned, 
,  it  is  not  reasonably  alleged,  that  he  sinned  when  he  knew  his 
sin  would  have  destructive  consequences  to  all  his  posterity, 
and  might  in  process  of  time  pave  the  whole  globe  wtth  skullsy 
^.  It  is  evident,  by  the  plain  account  the  scripture  gives  us 
of  the  temptation  which  prevailed  with  our  first  parents  to 
commit  that  sin,  that  it  was  so  contrived  by  the  subtlety  of  the 
tempter,  as  first  to  blind  and  deceive  them  as  to  that  matter, 
and  to  make  them  believe  that  their  disobedience  should  be 
followed  with  no  destruction  or  calamity  at  all  to  themselves, 
(and  therefore  not  to  their  posterity)  but  on  the  contrary,  with  a 
great  increase  and  advancement  of  dignity  and  happiness. 

Evasion  II.  Let  the  wickedness  of  the  world  be  ever  so 
general  and  great,  there  is  no  necessity  of  supposuig  any  de- 
pravity of  nature  to  be  the  cause  :  man^s  own  frce-wiU'i^  cause 
.sufficient.  Let  mankind  be  more  or  less  corrupt,  they  make 
themselves  corrupt  by  their  own  free  choice.  This  Dr.  T. 
abundantly  insists  upon,  in  many  parts  of  his  book.* 

But  I  would  ask,  how  it  comes  to  pass  that  mankind  so 
universally  agree  in  this  evil  exercise  of  their  free-will  ?  If  their 
wills  are  in  the  first  place  as  free  to  good  as  to  evil,  what  is  it 
to  be  ascribed  to,  that  the  world  of  mankind,  consisting  of  so 
many  millions,  in  so  many  successive  generations,  without  con- 
sultation, all  agree  to  excercise  their  freedom  in  favour  of  evil  ? 
If  there  be  no  natural  tendency  or  preponderation  in  the  case, 
then  there  is  as  good  a  chance  for  the  will  being  determined  to 
good  as  to  evil.  If  the  cause  be  indifi'erent,  why  is  not  the 
effect  in  some  measure  indifferent  1  If  the  balance  be  no 
heavier  atone  end  than  the  other,  why  does  it  perpetually  pre- 
ponderate one  way  ?  How  comes  it  to  pass,  that  the  free  will  of 
mankind  has  been  determined  to  evil,  in  like  manner  before  the 
flood,  and  after  the  flood ;  under  the  law  and  under  the  gospel  t 

Pace  257,268,  62,  53,  S.  and  many  other  place?. 
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among  both  Jews  and  Gentiles^  under  the  Old  Testament ;  and 
since  then,  among  Christians^  Jews,  MaJiometans ;  among  pa- 
pists and  protestants  ;  in  those  nations  where  civility,  pohteness^ 
arts,  and  learning  most  prevail,  and  among  the  rfegroes,  and 
Hottentots  in  Africa^  the  Tartars  in  Asia^  and  Indians  in  iliiter- 
tea,  towards  both  the  poles,  and  on  every  side  of  the  globe  ;  in 
greatest  cities  and  obscurest  villages  ;  in  palaces  and  in  huts, 
wigwams  and  cells  under  ground  }  Is  it  enough  to  reply,  It  hap- 
pens  so,  that  men  every  where,  and  at  all  times,  choose  thus  to 
determine  their  own  wills,  and  so  to  make  themselves  sinful,  as 
soon  as  ever  they  are  capable  of  it,  and  sin  constantly  as  long  as 
they  live,  and  universally  to  choose  never  to  come  up  half  way 
to  their  duty  ? 

A  steady  effect  requires  a  steady  cause  ;  but  free-will,  with- 
out any  previous  propensity  to  influence  its  determinations, Js 
no  permanent  cause  ;  nothing  can  be  conceived  of  farther  from 
it :  For  the  very  notion  of  freedom  of  will,  consisting  in  self-de- 
termining power,  implies  contingence ;  and  if  the  will  is  perfect- 
ly free  from  any  government  of  previous  inclination,  its  freedom 
must  imply  the  most  absolute  and  perfect  contingence :  And 
surely  nothing  can  be  conceived  of  more  unfixed  than  that. 
The  notion  of  liberty  of  will,  in  this  sense,  implies  perfect  free- 
dom from  every  thing  that  should  previously  fix,  bind  or  deter- 
mine it ;  that  it  may  be  left  to  be  fixed  and  determined  wholly 
by  itself:  Therefore  its  determinations  must  be  previously  al- 
together unfixed.  And  can  that  which  is  so  unfixed,  so  contin- 
gent, be  a  cause  sufiicient  to  account  for  an  effect  in  such  a 
manner,  and  to  such  a  degree,  permanent,  fixed,  and  constant? 

When  we  see  any  person  going  on  in  a  certain  course  with 
great  constancy,  against  all  manner  of  means  to  dissuade  him, 
do  we  judge  this  to  be  no  argument  of  a  fixed  disposition  of 
mind,  because,  being  free,  he  may  determine  to  do  so,  if  he  will, 
without  any  such  disposition  ?  Or  if  we  sec  a  nation,  or  people, 
that  differ  greatly  from  other  nations  in  such  and  such  instances 
of  their  constant  conduct — as  though  their  tempers  and  inclina- 
tions were  very  diverse — and  any  should  say,  we  cannot  judge  at 
all  of  the  temper  or  disposition  of  people  by  any  thing  observa- 
ble in  their  constant  practice  or  behaviour,  because  they  have 
all  free-will,  and  therefore  may  all  choose  to  act  so,  if  they 
please,  without  any  thing  in  their  temper  or  inclination  to  bias 
them.  Would  such  an  account  of  such  effects  be  satisfying  to 
the  reason  of  mankind  ?  But  infinitely  fiirther  would  it  be  from 
satisfying  a  considerate  mind,  to  account  for  the  constant  and 
universal  sinfulness  of  mankind  by  saying  that  their  will  is  free, 
and  therefore  all  may,  if  they  please,  make  themselves  wicked : 
They  are  free  when  they  first  begin  to  act  as  moral  agents  and 
therefore  all  may,  if  they  please,  begin  to  sin  as  soon  as  they  be- 
gin to  act :  They  are  free  as  long  as  they  continue  to  act  in  the 
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world,  and  therefore  they  may  all  commit  rin  co&tiiiiial^,ifdiej 
will :  Men  of  all  nations  are  free,  and  therefm  dl  natioai  nny 
act  alike  in  these  respects,  if  they  please,  dtoosh  some  do  not 
know  how  other  nations  do  act.  Hen  ofhigb  and  low  condition, 
learned  and  icrnorant,  are  free,  and  ther^m  thev  may  agree  hi 
actinff  ^ckedljr,  if  they  please,  though  they  do  not  eoosdt 
together.  Men  in  all  ages  are  free,  and  therefore  men  in  ope  age 
may  aU  agree  with  men  in  every  othtf  age  in  wickedness,  if  thiy 
please,  tmugh  they  do  not  know  how  men  in  other  agea  ha?e 
acted,  &C.    liet  every  one  judge  whether  such  an  aoeooat  of 

p  can  satis^  reason*. 

JSeoiJofi  III.  It  is  said  by  many  opposers  of  the  doctrine 
of  original  sin,  that  the  corruption  of  mankind  may  be  cywing, 
not  to  a  depraved  nature,  but  to  bad  example.  And  I  think  we 
must  understand  Dr.  T.  as  having  respect  to  the  powerfol  infln- 
ence  of  bad  instruction  and  example,  when  he  says,  (p.  il&) 
«^  The  gentiles  in  their  heathen  state,  when  incorporated  into 
the  body  of  the  gentile  world,  were  without  strength,  onabfe 
to  help  or  recover  th^nselves.^^  And  in  several  other  {daees  to 
the  like  purpose.  If  there  was  no  depravity  of  nature,  what 
else  could  there  be  but  bad  instruction  and  example,  to  hinte 
the  heathen  world,  as  a  collected  bodv,  (Sn*  as  such  Dr.  T. 
speaks  (^them,  as  may  be  seen  p.  117, 118.)  from  ememnff  out 
of  their  coiruption  on  the  rise  of  each  new  generation  f  '  As  lo 
their  bad  instruction,  our  author  insists  upon  it,  that  thoF  hoih 
then,  notwithstanding  all  their  disadvantages,  had  sulBcient 
light  to  know  God,  and  do  their  whole  duty.  Therefore  it 
must  be  chiefly  bad  example,  according  to  him,  that  rendered 
their  case  helpless. 

Now  concerning  this  way  of  accounting  for  the  ccnrup- 
tion  of  the  world  by  the  influence  of  bad  example,  I  would 
observe, 

1 .  It  is  accounting  for  the  thing  by  the  thing  itsel£  It 
is  accounting  for  the  corruption  of  the  world  by  the  corruption 
of  the  world.  For,  that  bad  examples  are  general  all  over  the 
world  to  be  followed  by  others,  and  have  been  so  from  the 
beginning,  is  only  an  instance,  or  rather  a  description  of  that 
corruption  of  the  world  which  is  to  be  accounted  for.  If  man- 
kind are  naturally  no  more  inclined  to  evil  than  good,  then 
how  come  there  to  be  so  many  more  bad  examples  man  good 
ones,  in  all  ages  ?  And  if  there  are  not,  how  come  the  bad 
examples  that  are  set  to  be  so  much  more  followed  than  the 
good  ?  If  the  propensity  of  man^s  nature  be  not  to  evil,  how 
comes  the  current  of  general  example,  every  where,  and  at 
all  times,  to  be  so  much  to  evil  ?  And  when  opposition  has 
been  made  by  good  examples,  how  comes  it  to  pass'  that  it  has 
had  so  little  efiect  to  stem  the  stream  of  general  wickinl 
practice? 
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1  think  from  the  brief  account  the  scripture  gives  us  of 
the  behaviour  of  our  first  parents,  and  of  the  expressions  of 
their  faith  and  hope  in  God^s  revealed  mercy,  we  have  reason 
to  suppose,  that  before  ever  they  had  any  children  they  re- 
pented, were  pardoned,  and  became  truly  pious.  So  that 
God  planted  the  world  at  first  with  a  noble  vine ;  and  at  the 
beginning  of  their  generations  he  set  the  stream  of  exan^ple 
the  right  way.  And  we  see  that  children  are  more  apt  to  follow 
the  example  of  their  peirents  than  of  any  others ;  especially 
in  early  youth,  their  forming  time,  when  those  habits  are  gene- 
rally contracted  which  abide  by  them  all  their  days.  Besides, 
Adam*s  children  had  no  other  examples  to  follow  but  those  of 
their  parents.  How  therefore  came  the  stream  so  soon  to  turn 
and  to  proceed  the  contrary  way  with  so  violent  a  current  ? 
When  mankind  became  so  universally  and  desperately  corrupt 
as  not  to  be  fit  to  live  on  earth  any  longer,  and  the  world  was 
ev&ry  where  full  of  bad  examples,  God  destroyed  them  all  at 
once — except  righteous  Noah  and  his  family — in  order  to  re- 
move those  bad  examples,  and  that  the  world  might  be  planted 
again  with  good  example,  and  the  stream  again  turned  the 
right  way.  How  therefore  came  it  to  pass,  that  Noah's  pos- 
terity did  not  follow  his  good  example,  especially  when  they 
had  such  extraordinary  things  to  enforce  it,  but  so  generallv, 
even  in  his  life-time,  became  exceeding  corrupt  ?  One  would 
think  the  first  generation  at  least,  while  fill  lived  together  as 
one  family,  under  Noahy  their  venerable  father,  might  have 
followed  his  good  example.  And  if  they  had  done  so,  then, 
when  the  earth  came  to  be  divided  in  Peleg'^s  time,  the  heads 
of  the  several  families  would  have  set  out  their  particular  colo- 
nies with  good  examples,  and  the  stream  would  have  been 
turned  the  right  way  in  all  the  various  divisions,  colonies,  and 
nations  of  the  world.  But  we  see  in  fact,  that  in  about  fifty 
fears  after  Noah's  death  the  world  in  general  was  overrun 
with  dreadful  corruption;  so  that  all  virtue  and  goodness. was 
like  soon  to  perish  from  among  mankind,  unless  something  ex- 
traordinary should  be  done  to  prevent  it. 

Then,  for  a  remedy,  God  separated  Abraham  and  his 
(amily  from  all  the  rest  of  the  world,  that  they  might  be  de- 
livered from  the  influence  of  bad  example,  and  that  in  his 
posterity  he  might  have  an  holy  seed.  Thus  God  again 
planted  a  noble  vine  ;  Abraham^  Isaac^  and  Jacob  being  emi- 
nently pious.  But  how  soon  did  their  posterity  degenerate, 
till  true  religion  was  like  to  be  swallowed  up  ?  We  see  how 
desperately,  and  almost  universally  corrupt  they  were,  when 
God  brought  them  out  of  Egypt,  and  led  them  in  the  wilder- 
ness. 

Then  God  was  pleased,  before  he  planted  his  people  in 
Canaan^  to  destroy  tnat  perverse  generation  in  the  wilder^ 
v<jl.  II.  49 
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ness,  that  he  might  plant  them  there  a  noble  vme,  wholly  a  righi 
seed^  and  set  them  out  with  good  example,  in  the  land  where 
they  were  to  have  their  settl^  abode.  Jer.  iL  31.  It  ib  etident 
that  the  feneration  which  came  with  Joshua  into  Canaan  was 
an  excellent  generation,  by  innumerable  things  said  of  them.* 
But  how  soon  did  that  people,  nevertheless,  become  the  degen- 
erate  plmit  of  a  strange  vine  ? 

And  when  the  nation  had  a  long  time  proved  desperately 
and  incurably  corrupt,  God  destroyed  them,  and  sent  them,  in- 
to captivity — ^till  the  old  rebels  were  dead  and  purged  out^  in 
order  to  deliver  their  children  from  their  evil  example,  ^d 
when  the  following  generation  was  purified  as  in  a  furnace,  ijrod 
planted  them  agam,  in  the  land  of  Israel^  a  noble  vme,  and  set 
them  out  with  good  example  ;  which  yet  was  not  followed  by 
their  posterity. 

When  again  the  corruption  was  become  inveterate,  the 
christian  church  was  planted ;  and  a  glorious  out-pouring  of  the 
Spirit  of  God  caused  true  virtue  and  piety  to  be  exemplified  far 
beyond  what  ever  had  been  on  earth  before ;  and  thus  the 
christian  church  was  planted  a  noble  vine.  But  that  primitive 
good  example  has  not  prevailed  to  cause  virtue  to  be  ffenerally 
and  steadfastly  maintamed  in  the  christian  world.  To  how 
great  a  degree  it  has  been  otherwise^  has  alreadv  been  observed. 

After  many  ages  of  general  and  dreadfiil  apostacy,  God 
was  pleased  to  erect  the  protestant  church,  as  separated  fit>m 
the  more  corrupt  part  of  Christendom  ;  and  true  piety  flourish- 
ed in  it  very  much  at  first ;  God  planted  it  a  noble  vine  :  But 
notwithstanding  the  good  examples  of  the  first  reformers,  what 
a  melancholy  pass  is  the  protestant  world  come  to  at  this  day  ? 

When  England  grew  very  corrupt,  God  brought  over  a 
number  of  pious  persons,  and  planted  them  in  New  England^ 
and  this  land  was  planted  with  a  noble  vine.  But  how  is  the 
gold  become  dim  !  How  greatly  have  we  forsaken  the  pious 
examples  of  our  fathers ! 

So  prone  have  mankind  always  proved  themselves  to  de- 
generacy and  backsliding,  that  it  shews  plainly  their  natural 
propensity.  And  when  good  has  revived  and  been  promoted 
among  men,  it  has  been  by  some  divine  interposition  oppos- 
ing tlie  natural  current ;  the  fruit  of  some  extraordinary  means. 
And  the  efllicacy  of  such  means  has  soon  been  overcome  by 
constant  natural  bias,  the  effect  of  good  example  presently 
lost,  and  evil  has  regained  the  dominion.  Like  a  heavy  body, 
which  may  by  some  great  power  be  caused  to  ascend,  against 
its  nature,  a  little  while,  but  soon  goes  back  again  towards  the 
center,  to  which  it  naturally  and  constantly  tends. 

*  See  Jer.  ii.  2,  3.    Psal.  Ixviii.  14.  Josh.  xxii.  2.  and  xriii.  8.  Dent.  iv.  a  4. 
HoB^xi.  I.  and  ix.  10.    Judg.  ii.  7, 17,  «S,  and  many  other  place?. 
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So  that  evil  example  will  in  no  wise  account  for  the  cor- 
niption  of  mankind,  without  supposing  a  natural  proneness  to 
sin.  The  tendency  of  example  alone  will  not  account  for  ge* 
oeral  wicked  practice,  as  consequent  on  good  example.  And 
if  the  influence  of  bad  example  is  a  reason  of  some  of  the  wick- 
edness, that  alone  will  not  account  for  men  becoming  worse 
than  the  example  set,  xlegenerating  more  and  more,  and  grow- 
ing worse  and  worse,  which  has  been  their  manner. 

2.  There  has  been  given  to  the  world  an  example  of  vir- 
tue, which,  were  it  not  for  a  dreadful  depravity  of  nature, 
wouM  have  influence  on  them  who  live  under  the  gospel,  far 
beyond  all  other  examples;  that  is,  the  example  of  Jesus 
Chnst 

God,  who  knew  the  human  nature,  and  how  apt  men  are 
to  be  influenced  by  example,  has  made  answerable  provision. 
His  infinite  wisdom  has  contrived  that  we  should  have  set 
before  us  the  most  amiable  and  perfect  example,  in  such  cir« 
cumstances  as  should  have  the  greatest  tendency  to  influence 
all  the  principles  of  man^s  nature  but  his  corruption.  Men 
are  apt  to  be  moved  by  the  example  of  others  like  themselves^ 
or  in  their  own  nature :  therefore  this  example  was  given  in 
our  nature.  Men  are  ready  to  follow  the  example  of  the  ^€al 
and  honourable ;  and  this — though  that  of  one  in  our  nature, 
yet — ^was  the  example  of  one  infinitely  higher  and  more  honour- 
able than  kings  or  angels.  A  people  are  apt  to  follow  the 
example  of  their  prince.    This  is  the  example  of  that  glorious 

K'son,  who  stands  in  a  pecuUar  relation  to  Christians  as  their 
rd  and  King,  the  supreme  head  of  the  church;  and  not 
only  so,  but  the  King  of  kings,  supreme  head  of  the  universe, 
anci  head  over  all  things  to  the  church.  Children  are  apt  to 
follow  the  example  of  their  parents^  this  is  the  example  of 
the  author  of  our  being,  and  of  our  holy  and  happy  being ; 
the  Creator  of  the  world  and  everlasting  Father  of  the  uni- 
verse. Men  arc  very  apt  to  follow  the  example  of  their 
friends :  The  example  of  Christ  is  that  of  one  who  is  infinitely 
our  greatest  fi-iend,  standing  in  the  most  endearing  relations 
of  brother.  Redeemer,  spiritual  head  and   husband ;    whose 

Sace  and  love  expressed  to  us,  transcends  all  other  love  and 
endship,  as  much  as  heaven  is  higher  than  the  earth.  The 
virtues  and  acts  of  his  example  were  exhibited  to  us  in  the 
most  endearing  and  engaging  circumstances  that  can  possibly 
be  conceived  of. — His  obedience  and  submission  to  God,  his 
humility,  meekness,  patience,  charity,  self-denial,  &c.  being 
exercised  and  expressed  in  a  work  of  infinite  grace,  love,  con- 
descension, and  beneficence  to  us — and  had  all  their  highest 
expressions  in  his  laying  down  his  life,  and  meekly,  patiently, 
and  cheerfully  undergoing  unutterable  sufiering  for  our  eternal 
salvation.     Men  are  peculiarly  apt  to  follow  the  example  of 
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those  from  whom  they  have  great  benefits  t  But  it  is  utterly 
iiqpossiblc  to  conceive  of  greater  benefits,  that  we  could  have 
by  the  virtues  of  any  person,  than  we  have  by  the  virtuoui 
acts  of  Christ ;  we,  who  depend  upon  being  thereby  saved 
from  eternal  destruction,  and  brought  to  inconceivable*  im* 
mortal  glory  at  God's  right  hand.  Surely  if  it  were  not  for  an 
extreme  corruption  of  the  human  heart,  such  an  example  would 
have  that  strong  influence  on  it,  which  would  as  it  were  swal- 
low up  the  power  of  all  the  evil  and  hateful  examples  of  a  ge- 
neration  of  vipers. 

3.  The  influence  of  bad  example,  without  corruption  of 
nature,  will  not  account  for  children  universally  committing 
sin  as  soon  as  capable  of  it ;  which  I  think,  is  a  fact  that  has 
been  made  evident  by  the  scripture.  It  will  not  account  for  it 
in  the  children  of  eminently  pious  parents ;  the  first  example 
set  in  their  view  being  very  good ;  which  was  especially  the 
case  of  many  children  in  Christian  families  in  the  apostolic 
days,  when  the  apostle  John  supposes  that  every  individual 
person  had  sin  to  repent  of,  and  confess  to  God. 

4.  What  Dr.  T.  supposes  to  have  been  fact,  with  respect 
to  a  great  part  of  mankind — the  state  of  the  heathen  world, 
which  he  supposes,  considered  as  a  collective  body, 'was  help- 
less, dead  in  sin,  and  unable  to  recover  itself— cannot  consis- 
tently be  accounted  for  from  the  influence  of  bad  example. 
Not  evil  example  alone,  no,  nor  as  united  with  evil  instruction, 
can  be  supposed  a  suflicient  reason  why  every  new  generation 
that  arose  among  them,  should  not  be  able  to  emerge  fi^om  the 
idolatry  and  wickedness  of  their  ancestors,  in  any  consistence 
with  his  scheme.  The  ill  example  of  ancestors  could  have  no 
power  to  oblige  them  to  sin,  any  other  way  than  as  a  strong 
temptation.  But  Dr.  T.  himself  says,  (p.  72.  S.)  "  To  sup- 
pose men's  temptations  to  be  superior  to  their  powers,  will  im- 
peach the  goodness  and  justice  of  God,  who  appoints  every 
man's  trial."  And  as  to  bad  instructions,  as  he  supposes  that 
they  all,  yea  every  individual  person,  had  light  sufl[icient  to 
know  God,  and  do  their  whole  duty.  And  if  each  one  could 
do  this  for  himself,  then  surely  they  might  all  be  agreed  in  it 
through  the  power  of  free-will,  as  well  as  the  whole  world  be 
agreed  in  corruption  by  the  sunie  power. 

Evasion  IV.  Some  modern  opposers  of  the  doctrine  of 
original  sin,  thus  account  for  the  general  prevalence  of  wick- 
edness, viz.  that  in  the  course  of  nature  our  senses  grow  up 
first,  and  the  animal  passions  got  the  start  of  reason.  So  Dr. 
TrRNBVLL,*  "  Sensitive  objects  first  afiect  us,  and  inasmuch 
:is  mason  is  a  principle  which,  in  the  nature  of  things,  must 

^   Spo  ,Vnr.  Phil,  p  279,  and  r'AW.«r.  Phil  p.  274. 
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be  advanced  to  strength  and  vigour  by  gradual  cultivation^ 
and  these  objects  are  continually  assaihng  and  soliciting  us; 
so  unless  a  very  happy  education  prevents,  our  sensitive  appe- 
tites must  have  become  very  strong,  before  reason  can  have 
force  enough  to  call  them  to  an  account,  and  assume  authority 
over  them."  From  hence  Dr.  Turnbill  supposes  it  comes 
to  pass,*  **  That  though  some  few  may,  through  the  influence 
of  virtuous  example,  be  said  to  be  sanctified  from  the  womb, 
so  liberal,  so  generous,  so  virtuous,  so  truly  noble  is  their  cast 
of  mind ;  yet  generally  speaking,  the  whole  world  lieth  in  such 
wickedness,  that,  with  respect  to  the  far  greater  part  of  man- 
kind, the  study  of  virtue  is  beginning  to  reform^  and  is  a  severe 
struggle  against  bad  habits  early  contracted,  and  deeply  rooted ;  it 
18  therefore  putting  off  an  old  inveterate  corrupt  nature,  and  put-. 
ting  on  a  new  form  and  temper ;  it  is  moulding  oursielves  anew ; 
it  is  being  born  again,  and  becoming  as  children. — And  how 
few  are  there  in  the  world  who  escape  its  pollutions,  so  as  not 
to  be  early  in  that  class,  or  to  be  among  the  righteous  that 
need  no  repentance  ?" 

Dr.  Taylor,  though  not  so  explicit,  seems  to  hint  at  the 
same  thing,  (p.  19!2.)  "  It  is  by  slow  degrees  that  children 
come  to  the  use  of  understanding  ;  the  animal  passions  being 
for  some  years  the  governing  part  of  their  constitution.  And 
therefore,  though  they  ma\  be  froward  and  apt  to  displease  us, 
ret  how  far  this  is  sin  in  them,  we  are  not  capable  ot  judging, 
lot  it  may  suffice  to  say,  that  it  is  the  will  of  God  that  children 
should  have  appetites  and  passions  to  regulate  and  restrain,  that 
he  hath  given  parents  instructions  and  commands  to  discipline 
and  inform  their  minds,  that  if  parents  first  learned  true  wisdom 
for  themselves,  and  then  endeavoured  to  bring  up  their  children 
in  the  way  of  virtue,  there  would  be  less  wickedness  in  the 
world." 

Concerning  these  things  I  would  observe,  that  such  a 
scheme  is  attended  with  the  very  same  difficulties  which  they 
who  advance  it  would  avoid  by  it ;  liable  to  the  same  objec- 
tions which  they  make  against  God's  ordering  it  so,  that  men 
should  be  brought  into  being  with  a  prevailing  propensity  to 
sin.  For  this  scheme  supposes,  the  Author  of  Nature  has  so 
ordered  things,  that  men  should  come  into  being  as  moral 
agents,  that  is,  should  first  have  existence  in  a  state  and  capa- 
city of  moral  agency,  under  a  prevailing  propensity  to  sin. 
For  that  strength  which  sensitive  appetites  and  animal  passions 
come  to  by  their  habitual  exercise,  before  persons  come  to  the 
exercise  of  their  rational  powers,  amounts  to  a  strong  propen- 
sity to  sin,  when  they  first  come  to  the  exercise  of  those  ra- 
tional powers,  by  the  supposition  :  Because  this  is  given  as  a 

^  ChrU,  Pm.  p.  282,  283-. 
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reason  why  the  scale  is  turned  for  sin,  and  why,  generally  speak' 
ing^  the  whole  world  lies  in  wickedness^  and  the  study  of  niriue 
is  a  severe  struggle  against  bad  habits  early  contracted^  and 
deeply  rooted.    These  deeply  rooted  habits  must  imply  a  tend- 
ency to  sin ;  otherwise  they  couid  not  account  for  that  which 
they  are  brought  to  account  for,  namely,  prevailing  wickedness 
in   the  world:  For  that  cause  cannot  account  for  an  effect, 
which  is  supposed  to  have  no  tetideticy  to  that  effect     And 
this  tendency  which  is  supposed,  is  altogether  equivalent  to  a 
natural  tendency^  being  as  necessary  to  the  subject*     For  it  is 
supposed  to  be  brought  on  the  person  who  is  the  subject  of  it, 
when  he  has  no  power  to  oppose  it ;  the  habit,  as  Dr.  Tush- 
bull  says,  becoming  very  strong,  before  reason  can  have  fi>rce 
enough  to  call  the  passions  to  account,  or  assume  authority 
over  them.     And  it  is  supposed,  that  this  necessity,  by  which 
men  become  subject  to  this  propensity  to  sin,  is  from  the  order- 
ing and  disposal  of  the  Author  of  Nature  ;  and  therefore  must 
be  as  much  from  his  hand,  and  as  much  without  the  hand  of 
the  person  himself,  as  if  he  were  first  brought  into  beins  with 
such  a  propensity.     Moreover,  it  is  supposed  that  the  efiect  is 
truly  wickedness.    For  it  is  alledged  as  a  cause  why  the  whole 
world  lies  in  wickedness^  and  why  all  but  a  very  few  are  first  in 
the  class  of  the  wicked^  and  not  among  the  righteous  that  need 
no  repentance.     If  they  need  repentance^  what  they  are  guilty 
of  is  truly  and  properly  wickedness,  or  moral  evil ;  for  certain- 
ly men  need  no  repentance  for  that  which  is  no  sin,  or  blamea- 
ble  evil.     If,  as  a  consequence  of  this  propensity,  the  world 
lies  in  wickedness  and  the  far  greater  part  are  of  a  wicked 
character,  without  doubt  the  far  greater   part  go  to  eternal 
perdition ;  For  death  does  not  pick  and  choose,  only  for  men 
of  a  righteous  ciiaracter.     And  certainly  that  is  an  evil,  corrupt 
state  of  things,  which  naturally  tends  to,  and  issues  in  this  conse* 
quence,  that  as  it  were  the  whole  world  lies  and  lives  in  wicked- 
ness, dies  in  wickedness,  and  perishes  eternally.  And  this,  by  the 
supposition,  is  a  state  of  things  wholly  ordered  by  the  Author 
of  Nature,  before  mankind  are  capable  of  having  any  hand 
in    the    affair.      And    is    this    any    relief  to   the    difficulties 
which  these  writers  object  against  the  doctrine  of  natural  de- 
pravity ? 

And  I  might  here  also  observe,  that  this  way  of  account- 
ing for  the  wickedness  of  the  world  amounts  to  just  the  same 
thing  with  that  solution  of  man^s  depravity,  mentioned  before, 
against  which  Dr.  T.  cries  out,  as  too  gross  to  be  admitted, 
(p.  l&b,  189.)  viz.  God  creating  the  soul  pure,  and  putting  it 
into  such  a  body  as  naturally  tends  to  pollute  it.  For  this 
scheme  supposes,  that  God  creates  the  soul  pure,  and  puts  it 
into  a  body,  and  into  such  a  state  in  that  body,  that  the  natural 
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consequence  is  a  strong  propensity  to  sin,  as  soon  as  the  soul  is 
capable  of  sinning. 

Dr.  TuRNBULL  seems  to  suppose,  that  the  matter  could 
not  have  been  ordered  otherwise,  consistent  with  the  nature 
of  things,  than  that  animal  passions  should  be  so  aforehand 
with  reason,  as  that  the  consequence  should  h*  that  which  has 
been  mentioned  ;  because  reason  is  a  faculty  of  such  a  nature, 
that  it  can  have  strength  and  vigour  no  otherwise  than  by  ex- 
ercise and  culture.*  but  can  there  be  any  force  in  this  f  Is 
there  any  thing  in  nature  to  make  it  impossible,  but  thai  the 
superior  principles  of  man^s  nature  should  be  so  proportioned 
to  the  inferior,  as  to  prevent  such  a  dreadful  consequence  as 
the  moral  and  natural  ruin,  and  eternal  perdition  of  the  far 
sreater  part  of  mankind  ?  Could  not  those  superior  principles 
be  in  much  greater  strength  at  first,  and  yet  be  capable  of 
endless  improvement  ?  And  what  should  ninder  its  oeing  so 
ordered  by  the  Creator,  that  they  should  improve  by  vastly 
swifler  degrees  than  they  do  ?  It  we  are  christians,  we  must 
be  forced  to  allow  it  to  he  possible  in  the  nature  of  things,  that 
the  principles  of  human  nature  should  be  so  balanced,  that 
the  consequence  should  be  no  propensity  to  sin,  in  the  very 
beginning  of  a  capacity  for  moral  agency  -,  because  we  must 
own,  that  it  was  so  in  fact  in  Adctm^  when  first  created,  and 
also  in  the  man  Christ  Jesus  ;  though  the  faculties  of  the  latter 
were  such  as  grew  by  culture  and  improvement,  so  that  he  in< 
creased  in  wisdom  as  he  grew  in  stature. 

Evasion  V.     Seeing  men  in  this  world  are  in  a  state  of 
trial,  it  is  fit  that  their  virtue  should  meet  with  trials,  and  con- 
sequently that  it  should   have  opposition  and  temptation  to 
overcome;  not  only  from   without,  but   from   within,  in  the 
animal  passions  ana  appetites ;  that  by  the  conflict  and  victory 
our  virtue   may  be  refined  and   established.!      Agreeably  to 
this  Dr.  T.  (p.  253.)  says,  ^^  Without  a  right  use  and  applica- 
tion of  our  powers,  were  they  naturally  ever  so  perfect,  we 
could  not  be  judged  fit  to  enter  into  the  kingdom  of  God. — 
This  gives  a  good  reason  why  we  are  now  in  a  state  of  trial 
and  temptation,  viz.   to  prove  and  discipline   our  minds,  to 
season  our  virtue,  and  to  fit  us  for  the  kingdom  of  God ;  for 
which,  in  the  judgment  of  infinite  wisdom,  wc  cannot  be  qua- 
lified but  by  overcoming   our  present  temptations.^^     And, 
(p.  78.  S.)  "  We  are  upon  trial,  and  it  is  the  will  of  our  Father 
that  our  constitution  should  be  attended  with  various  passions 
and  appetites,  as  well  as  our  outward  condition  with  various 
temptations.^'     He  says  the  like  in  several  other  places.     To 
the  same  purpose  very  often  Dr.  Turnbull,  particularly  Chris, 
PhU.  p.  310.     "  What  merit  (says  he)  except  from  combat  ? 

"*  Mor.  PhU.  p.  311.  f  Belsham. 
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What  virtue  without  the  encounter  of  such  enemies,  such 
temptations  as  arise  both  from  within  and  from  abroad  ?  To 
be  virtuous,  is  to  prefer  the  pleasures  of  virtue  to  those  which 
come  into  competition  with  it,  and  vice  holds  forth  to  tempt 
us ;  and  to  dare  to  adhere  to  truth  and  goodness,  whatever 
pains  and  hardships  it  may  cost  There  must  therefm^,  in 
order  to  the  formation  and  trial,  in  order  to  the  very  being  of 
virtue,  be  pleasures  of  a  certain  kind  to  make  temptations  to 
vice." 

In  reply  to  these  things  I  would  say,  either  the  state  of 
temptation,  which  is  supposed  to  be  ordered  for  men^s  trial, 
amounts  on  the  whole  to  a  prevailing  tendency  to  that  state  of 
general  wickedness  and  ruin  which  has  been  proved  to  take 
place,  or  it  does  not.  If  it  does  not  amount  to  a  tendencv  to 
such  an  efiect,  then  how  does  it  account  for  it  ?  When  it  is 
inquired  by  what  cause  such  an  effect  should  come  to  pass,  is 
it  not  absurd  to  allege  a  cause  which  is  owned  at  the  same  time 
to  have  no  tendency  to  such  an  effect  ?  Which  is  as  much  as 
to  confess,  that  it  will  not  account  for  it.  I  think  it  has  been 
demonstrated,  that  this  effect  must  be  owing  to  some  prevail 
ing  tendency. — But  if  the  other  part  of  the  dilemma  be  taken, 
and  it  be  said,  that  this  state  of  things  does  imply  a  prevailing 
tendency  to  that  effect  which  has  been  proved,  viz,  that  oB 
mankind,  without  one  exception,  sin  against  God,  to  their  own 
deserved  eternal  ruin — and  not  only  so,  but  sin  thus  immedi- 
ately, as  soon  as  capable  of  it,  and  continually,  have  more  sia 
than  virtue,  and  have  guilt  that  infinitely  outweighs  the  value 
of  all  the  goodness  any  ever  have,  and  that  the  generality  of 
the  world  in  all  ages  arc  extremely  stupid  and  foolish,  of  a 
wicked  character,  and  actually  perish  for  ever — then  I  say,  if 
the  state  of  temptation  implies  a  natural  tendency  to  such  an 
effect  as  this,  it  is  a  very  evil,  corrupt,  and  dreadful  state  of 
things,  as  has  been  already  largely  shewn, 

Besides,  such  a  state  has  a  tendency  to  defeat  its  own 
supposed  end,  which  is  to  refine,  ripen,  and  perfect  virtue, 
and  so  to  fit  men  for  the  greater  eternal  happiness  and  glcwy: 
Whereas,  the  effect  it  tends  to  is  the  reverse  of  this,  viz.  gene- 
ral, eternal  infamy  and  ruin,  in  all  generations.  It  is  supposed, 
that  men's  virtue  must  have  passions  and  appetites  to  struggle 
with,  in  order  to  have  the  glory  and  reward  of  victory : 
but  the  consequence  is,  a  prevailing,  continual,  and  generally 
efl'ectual  tendency — ^not  to  men's  victory  over  evil  appetites 
and  piissiona^  and  the  glorious  reward  of  that  victory,  but — ^to 
the  victory  of  evil  appetites  and  lusts  over  mvn^  utterly  and 
eternally  destroying  tiieni.  If  a  trial  of  virtue  be  requisite,  yet 
the  question  is,  Whence  comes  so  general  a  failing  in  the 
trial,  if  there  be  no  depravity  of  nature  ?  If  conflict  and  war 
ho  necessary,  whence  the  necessity  that  there  should  be  niore 
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cowards  than  good  soldiers  ?  and  whence  is  it  necessary  that 
the  whole  world  as  it  were  should  lie  in  wickedness,  and  die  in 
cowardice  ? 

1  might  also  here  observe,  that  Dr.  Turnbull  is  not  very 
consistent  in  supposing  that  combat  with  temptation  is  re- 
qdisite  to  the  very  being  of  virtue.  For  I  think  it  clearly  follows 
from  his  own  notion  of  virtue,  that  it  must  have  a  being  prior 
to  any  virtuous  or  praiseworthy  combat  with  temptation.  For 
by  his  principles,  all  virtue  lies  in  good  affection,  and  no 
actions  can  be  virtuous  but  what  proceed  from  good  affection.* 
Therefore,  surely  the  combat  itself  can  have  no  virtue  in  it, 
unless  it  proceeds  from  virtuous  affection:  And  therefore 
virtue  must  have  an  existence  before  ^the  combat,  and  be  the 
cause  of  it. 


CHAP.  ir. 

Universal  Mortality  proves  Original  Sin  ;  particularly  the  Death 
of  Infants^  with  its  various  Circumstances. 

Ths  universal  reign  of  death  over  persons  of  all  ages  indis- 
criminately, with  the  awful  circumstances  and  attendants  of 
death,  prove  that  men  come  sinful  into  the  world. — It  is  need- 
less here  particularly  to  inquire.  Whether  God  has  not  a  sove- 
reign right  to  set  bounds  to  the  lives  of  his  own  creatures,  be 
they  sinful  or  not ;  and  as  he  gives  life,  so  to  take  it  away  when 
he  pleases  ?  Or  how  far  God  has  a  right  to  bring  extreme 
suffering  and  calamity  on  any  innocent  moral  agent?  For 
death,  with  the  pains  and  agonies  with  which  it  is  usually 
brought  on,  is  not  merely  a  limiting  of  existence,  but  is  a  most 
terrible  calamity :  and  to  such  a  creature  as  man — capable  of 
conceiving  of  immortality,  made  with  an  earnest  desire  after  it, 
capable  of  foresight  and  reflection  on  approaching  death,  and 
having  an  extreme  dread  of  it — is  a  calamity  above  all  others 
terribte.  I  say,  it  is  needless  elaborately  to  consider,  whether 
God  may  not,  consistent  with  his  perfections  by  absolute  sover- 
eignty, bring  '^so  great  a  calamity  on  mankind  when  perfectly 
innocent.  It  is  sufficient,  if  we  have  good  evidence  from  scrip- 
ture, that  it  is  not  agreeable  to  God's  manner  of  dealing  with 
mankind  so  to  do. 

It  is  manifest,  that  mankind  were  not  originally  subject- 
ed to  this  calamity :  God  brought  it  on  them  afterwards,  on 
occasion  of  man's  sin,  when  manifesting  his  great  displeasure, 
and  by  a  sentence  pronounced  by  him  as  a  judge ;  which  Dr. 
T.  often  confesses.     Sin  entered  into  the  world,  as  the  apostle 

*  CAm.  PAa.p.113, 114,  llf^. 
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fays,  and  death  by  no.  Wiiich  certaiiily  leadg  m  to  wuppm^ 
that  this  affair  was  ordered,  not  merely  fay  the  BOvei)eigDt|r  of  a 
creator,  but  by  the  rigbteoosness  of  a  judge.  And  theMtiptass 
every  where  speaks  m  all  great  afflictioDs  and  calaasties  wfaioh  ' 
God  m  his  proTidence  brings  on  mankind,  as  testimonies  of  Imi 
displeasure  finr  sin,  in  the  subjects  of  those  calamities ;  encepfe 
ing  those  sufferings  which  are  to  atone  fi>r  the  sins  c^  othcML 
He  ever  tau^t  his  people  to  look  on  such  calamities  a»  Iusm^ 
the  rod  ofhm  anger^  his  fraums^  the  IddingB  ofkUfaceiaeJS^' 
pleasure.  Hence  such  calamities  are  in  scrmtnie  so  oAen  call- 
ed by  the  name  ofjudgmenu^  being  what  God  brings  o»  men 
^  a  jvdge^  executing  a  riffhteous  sentence  for  tnuugremn. 
Yea,  they  are  often  called  by  the  name  of  lorelft,  espeoiafif 
calamities  consisting  or  issuing  in  death.*  And  h^M^e  alsoi  jb 
that  which  Dr.  T.  would  have  us  take  so  much  notice  of^  tlMt 
sometimes,  in  the  scripture,  calamity  and  sufierinff  is  called  by 
such  names  as  tm,  miquky^  being  guiUy^  dtc  whicn  is  evident* 
Iv  by  a  metonymy  of  the  cause  m  the  effect  It  is  not  likdy 
maty  in  the  language  used  of  old  among  God^  peofrie,  esJamh 
tf  or  suffering  wouhi  have  been  called  hf  the  names  of  sin  and 

Siih,  if  it  had  been  so  far  from  having  any  c<»nection  trith'SB, 
at  ev^i  death  itself,  which  is  always  spoken  of  as  tliia  past 
terrible  of  calamities,  is  not  so  much  as  any  sign  ef  tiMi  ainfiil- 
ness  of  the  subject,  or  any  testimony  of  God^  displeasois  tut 
his  guilt,  as  Dr.  T.  supposes. 

Death  is  spoken  or  in  scripture  aa  the  cki^  of  palnuties, 
'  the  most  extreme  and  terrible  of  all  natural  evils  in  thk-worid. 
Deadly  destruction  is  spoken  of  as  the  most  terrflble  dMtruc- 
tion.  (1  Sam.  v.  11.)  Deadly  sorrow^  as  the  most  extrone 
sorrow.  (Isai.  xvii.  11.  Matt  xxvi.  38.)  And  deadly  enemieg, 
as  the  most  bitter  and  terrible  enemies.  (PsaL  xviL  9.)  The 
extremity  of  Christ^s  sufferings  is  represented  by  his  auflbring 
unto  death.  (Phil.  ii.  8.  and  other  places.)  Hence  the  great- 
est testimonies  of  God^s  anger  for  the  sins  of  men  in  this  world, 
have  been  by  inflicting  death ;  as  on  the  sinners  of  the  old 
world ;  on  the  inhabitants  of  Sodom  and  GomMrak;  on  Oaoa, 
PAorooA,  and  the  Egyptians;  on  Naddb  uad  AbihMi^Carak 
and  his  company,  and  the  rest  of  the  rebels  in  the  wiMeraeas ; 
on  the  wicked  inhabitants  of  Canaan  ;  on  HopJmi  and  Phiae- 
has^  Ananias  and  Sapphira^  and  the  unbelieving  Jews,  upon 
whom  wrath  came  to  the  uttermost,  m  the  time  m  the  last  de- 
struction of  Jerusalem*  This  calamity  is  often  spdken  of  as  in 
a  peculiar  manner  the  fruit  of  suilt.  Exod.  xxviii.  43.  That 
they  hear  not  iniquity  and  die.    Levit  xxii.  9.    LeH  they  bear 

*  S«e  Levit  X.  6.  Nnnd).  i.  S3,  and  zviii.  S.  JodL  iz.  SO.  8  Clmii.  nb. 
18.  and  njL  S,  10.  and  jocviiL  15.  and  xxxu.  S5.  Em  m  83.  Nsh.  lifi.  19: 
Seob.  viL  18*  tndmany  other  places. 
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m  for  it  and^xe.  (So  Num.  xviii.  22.  compared  with  Levit. 
X.  1,  2.)  The  very  light  of  nature,  or  tradition  from  ancient 
rovelation^  led  the  heathen  to  conceive  of  death  as  in  a  pe- 
culiar manner  an  evidence  of  divine  vengeance.  Thus  we 
hxve  an  account,  (Acts  xxviii.  4.)  That  when  the  barbarians 
g&w  the  venemous  beast  hang  on  PauPs  hand^  they  said  among 
themsehei^  no  doubt  this  man  is  a  murderer^  whom  though  lie 
hath  escaped  the  seas^  yet   vengeance   suffsreth   not   to 


Calamities  very  small  in  comparison  of  the  universal 
temporal  destruction  of  mankind  by  death,  are  spoken  of  as 
manifest  indications  of  God's  great  displeasure  for  the  sinful- 
ness of  the  subject ;  such  as  the  destruction  of  particular 
cities,  countries,  or  numbers  of  men,  by  war  or  pestilence. 
Dtut»  xxix.  24.  AU  nations  shall  say^  Wherefore  hath  the 
Lord  done  thus  unto  this  land?  what  meaneth  the  heat  of  this 
great  anger?  (Compare Deut  xxxii.  30.  1  Kings ix.  8.  and  Jer. 
xxii.  8,9.)  These  calamities,  thus  spoken  of  as  plain  testimo- 
nies of  God's  great  anger,  consisted  only  in  hastening  on  that 
death,  which  otherwise,  by  God's  disposal,  would  most  cer- 
tainly have  come  in  a  short  time.  Now  to  take  off  thirty  or 
ioiftf  years  from  seventy  or  eighty,  (supposing  it  to  be  so  much, 
one  with  another,  in  the  time  of  these  extraordinary  judgments) 
is  btti  a  small  matter,  in  comparison  of  God  first  making  man 
mortal,  cutting  off  his  hope  of  immortality,  subjecting  him  to 
inevitable  death,  which  his  nature  so  exceedingly  dreims ;  and 
afterwards  shortening  his  life  further,  by  cutting  off  more  than 
eight  hundred  years  of  it:  so  bringing  it  to  be  less  than  a 
twelfth  part  of  what  it  was  in  the  first  affes  of  the  world.  Be- 
sides that  innumerable  multitudes  in  the  common  course  of 
thines,  without  any  extraordinary  judgment,  die  in  vouth,  in 
childhood,  and  infancy.  Therefore  how  inconsiderable  a 
thing  is  the  additional  or  hastened  destruction,  that  is  some- 
times brought  on  a  particular  city  or  countrv  by  war,  com- 
pared with  that  universal  havock  which  death  makes  of  the 
whele  human  race,  from  generation  to  generation,  without 
distinction  of  sex,  age,  quality,  or  condition;  with  all  the  in- 
finilefy  various  dismal  circumstances,  torments,  and  agonies, 
which  attend  the  death  of  old  and  young,  adult  persons  and 
littio  infants  ?  If  those  particular  and  comparatively  trivial  ca- 
lamities, extending  perhaps  not  to  more  than  the  thousandth 
part  of  one  generation,  are  clear  evidences  of  God's  great 
anger;  certamly  this  universal  destruction — by  which  the 
whole  world,  in  all  generations,  is  swallowed  up  as  by  a 
flood  that  nothing  can  resist — must  be  a  most  glaring  mani- 
festation of  (xod*s  anger  for  the  sinfulness  of  mankind.  Yea, 
the  scripture  is  express,  that  it  is  so:  (Psal.  xc.  3,  &c.) 
"Thou  turnest  man  to  destruction,   and  sayest,  return,  ye 
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children  of  men. — Thou  earnest  them  away  as  with  a  flood: 
They  are  as  a  sleep :  In  the  morning  thev  are  like  grass,  which 
groweth  up:  in  the  morning  it  flourisheth  and  groweth  up;  in 
the  evening  it  is  cut  down  and  withereth.  For  we  are  con- 
sumed by  thine  anger,  and  by  thy  wrath  are  we  troubled. 
Thou  hast  set  our  iniquities  before  thee,  our  secret  sins  in  the 
light  of  thy  countenance.  For  all  our  days  are  passed  away 
in  thy  wrath :  We  spend  our  years  as  a  tale  that  is  told.  The 
days  of  our  years  are  threescore  years  and  ten :  And  if  by  rea- 
son of  strength  they  be  fourscore  years,  yet  is  their  strength 
labour  and  sorrow,  for  it  is  soon  cut  on,  and  we  fly  away. 
Who  knoweth  the  power  of  thine  anger  ?  According  to  thy 
fear,  so  is  thy  wrath.  So  teach  us  to  number  our  days  that  we 
may  apply  our  hearts  unto  wisdom.''  How  plain  and  full  is 
this  testimony,  that  the  general  mortality  of  mankind  is  an 
evidence  of  God's  anger  for  the  sin  of  those  who  are  the  sub- 
jects of  such  a  dispensation? 

Abimelech  speaks  of  it  as  what  he  had  reason  to  conclude 
from  God's  nature  and  perfection,  theU  he  would  not  slay  a 
righteous  nation.  Gen.  xx.  4.  By  rig'A^eoti^  evidently  meaning 
innocent.  And  if  so,  much  less  will  God  slay  a  righteous  worm 
— consisting  of  so  many  nations,  repeating  the  great  slaughter 
in  every  generation-— or  subject  the  whole  world  of  mankind 
to  death,  when  they  are  considered  as  innocent,  as  Dr.  T.  sup- 
poses. We  have  from  time  to  time  in  scripture  such  phrases 
as — worthy  of  deaths  and  guilty  of  death :  But  certainly  the 
righteous  Judge  of  all  the  earth  will  not  bring  death  on  thou- 
sands of  millions,  not  only  that  are  not  worthy  of  death,  but  are 
worthy  of  no  punishment  at  all. 

Dr.  T.  from  time  to  time  speaks  of  affliction  and  death  as 
a  great  benefit^  as  they  increase  the  vanity  of  all  earthly  things, 
and  tend  to  excite  sober  reflections,  and  to  induce  us  to  be 
moderate  in  gratifying  the  appetites  of  the  body,  and  to  mortify 
pride  and  ambition,  &c.*     To  this  I  would  say, 

I.  It  is  not  denied  but  God  may  see  it  needful  for  man- 
kind in  their  present  state,  that  they  should  be  mortal,  and 
subject  to  outward  afflictions,  to  restrain  their  lusts,  mortify 
their  pride,  &c.  But  then  is  it  not  an  evidence  of  man's 
depravity^  that  it  is  so  ?  Is  it  not  an  evidence  of  distemper  of 
mind,  yea,  strong  disease,  when  man  stands  in  need  of  such 
sharp  medicines,  such  severe  and  terrible  means  to  restrain 
his  lusts,  keep  down  his  pride,  and  to  make  him  willing  and 
obedient  to  God  ?  It  must  be  owing  to  a  corrupt  and  ungrate- 
ful heart,  if  the  riches  of  divine  bounty  in  bestowing  life  and 
prosperity,  things  comfortable  and  pleasant,  will  not  engage 
the  heart  to  God  and  virtue,  love  and  obedience.     Whereas 

^  P.  91, 67,  tnd  other  places, 
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he  must  always  have  the  rod  held  over  him,  be  often  chastised^ 
and  held  under  the  apprehensions  of  death,  to  keep  him  from 
running  wild  in  pride,  contempt  and  rebellion;  ungratefully 
itfdng  the  blessings  dealt  forth  from  God^s  hand,  in  sinning 
against  him,  and  serving  his  enemies.  If  man  has  no  natural 
disingenuity  of  heart,  it  must  be  a  mysterious  thing  indeed, 
that  the  sweet  blessings  of  God^s  bounty  have  not  as  powerful 
an  influence  to  restrain  him  from  sinning  against  God,  as 
terrible  afflictions.  If  any  thing  can  be  a  proof  of  a  perverse 
and  vile  disposition,  this  must  be  a  proof  of  it,  that  men  should 
be  most  apt  to  forget  and  despise  God,  when  his  providence 
is  most  kind  ;  and  that  they  should  need  to  have  God  chastis- 
ing them  with  great  severity,  and  even  killing  them,  to  keep 
them  in  order.  If  we  were  as  much  disposed  to  gratitude  to 
God  for  his  benefits,  as  we  are  to  anger  at  our  fellow-creatures 
for  injuries,  as  we  must  be  (so  far  as  I  can  see)  if  we  are  not 
of  a  depraved  heart;  then  the  sweetness  of  divine  bounty, 
and  the  height  of  every  enjoyment  pleasing  to  innocent  human 
nature,  would  be  as  powerfiil  incentives  to  a  proper  regard 
for  God — tending  as  much  to  promote  religion  and  virtue — 
as  to  have  the  world  filled  with  calamities,  and  to  have  God 
(to  use  the  language  of  Hezekiah^  Isaiah  xxxviiL  13.  describing 
death  and  its  agonies)  as  a  lion^  breaking  all  our  bones^  and  from 
day  even  to  nighty  making  an  end  of  us. 

Dr.  T.  himself,  (p.  352.)  says,  ^^  That  our  first  parents  be- 
fore the  fall  were  placed  in  a  condition  proper  to  engage  their 
gratitude,  love,  and  obedience.^^  Which  is  as  much  as  to  say, 
a  condition  proper  to  engage  them  to  the  exercise  and  prac- 
tice of  all  religion.  And  if  the  paradisaical  state  was  proper 
to  engage  to  all  religion  and  duty,  and  men  still  come  into  the 
world  with  hearts  as  good  as  the  two  first  of  the  species,  why 
is  it  not  proper  to  engage  them  to  it  still  ?  What  need  of  so 
vastly  changing  man's  state,  depriving  him  of  all  those  bless- 
ings, and  instead  of  them  allotting  to  him  a  world  full  of  briers 
and  thorns,  affliction,  calamity,  and  death,  to  engage  him  to 
it?  The  taking  away  of  life,  and  all  those  pleasant  enjoyments 
man  had  at  first,  by  a  permanent  constitution,  would  be  no 
stated  benefit  to  mankind,  unless  there  was  in  them  a  stated 
disposition  to  abuse  such  blessings.  The  taking  of  them  away 
is  supposed  to  be  a  benefit,  under  the  notion  of  their  tending 
to  Ic^  men  to  sin  :  But  they  would  have  no  such  tendency,  at 
least  in  a  stated  manner,  unless  there  was  in  men  a  fired  ten- 
dency to  make  that  unreasonable  misimprovement  of  them. 
Such  a  temper  of  mind  as  amounts  to  a  disposition  to  make 
such  a  misimprovement  of  blessings,  is  often  spoken  of  in 
scripture,  as  most  astonishingly  vile  and  perverse.  So  con* 
ceming  Israel  abusing  the  blessings  of  Canaan^  that  land  flow- 
ing with  milk  and  honey ;  their  mgratitude  in  it  is  spokea  of 
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by  the  prophets,  as  enou^  to  astomBh  all  heaven  and  earth, 
and  as  more  than  brutish  stiqudity  and  Tyenesi.  Jer.  i<r  7^ 
I  brought  themvUo  apleniifid  ccmiry^to  em  the  fr^  timtmfi 
and  the  gaodnese  thereof.  But  whem  ye  entered,  ye  defied  Wir 
laruLf  4^  See  the  following  verses,  e8|>ecwlly  vene  1%  A 
astotuMhedf  O  ye  heaoena^  at  this.  So  Isai.  L  2--4.  Be^^  1) 
heanem^  and  gibe  ear^O  earth;  Ihanenmgri^ftedannrmigkim 
children,  and  thty  have  rebelled  againet  me.  The  «r  iMweA 
Atf  owner,  and  the  as$  his  master'^s  crib  ;  but  mypeofik  dMh  mi 
know,  Isriul  doth  not  consider.  Ah,  sinfid  nation  J  a  peepk 
ladenwith  iniquity,a  seed  ofeeU'doers,  chMren that  ate  eefwy 
ters :  (Compare  Deut  zuiL  6—19.)  If  to  be  disfMsed'  tfuito 
to  abuse  the  blessings  of  so  fruitful  and  pleasaiM  li  Isaid  a* 
Canaan,  showed  so  great  depravitjr,  surely  it  woaid  be'ttff  iti^ 
dence  of  a  corruption  no  less  astomriiing,  to  be  inclined  to  jifcufc 
the  blessings  of  jBden,  and  the  garden  of  God. 

2.  If  death  be  brought  on  mankind  only  as  «  beaeit,  wai 
in  that  manner  which  Di.  T.  mentionB, — to  mortify  or  iiodsi- 
rate  their  carnal  appetites  and  afibctions,  wean  them  from  iM 
world,  ezcitethem  to  sober  reflections,  and  lead  them  lo^  life 
fear  and  obedience  of  God,  &c. — is  it  not  strange  that  hJiisliii 
fall  so  heaTily  on  infants,  who  are  not  capable  tif 
snch  improrement  of  it ;  so  that  many  more  of  BHailUsid 
death  in  in&ncy,  than  in  any  other  equal  paH  of  lfte«  Me'tf 
man?  Oar  author  sometimes  hiots^  that  the  death*  of  iMmtB 
may  be  for  the  correcticm  and  punbhment  of  pareiltt^^  Bm 
hath  God  any  need  of  such  methods  to  nidd  to  perentif*  iflle- 
tions  ?  Are  there  not  other  ways  for  iticreaong  their  trOiyMe, 
without  destroying  the  lives  of  such  multitudes  of  those  who 
are  perfectly  innocent,  and  who,  on  the  supposition,  have  in  no 
respect  any  sin  belonging  to  them  ?  On  whom  death  cof&es 
at  an  age,  when  not  only  the  subjects  are  not  capable  of  re- 
flection, or  making  any  improvement  of  it,  either  m  suffering, 
or  the  expectation  of  it :  but  also  at  an  age,  when  partots 
and  friends — who  alone  can  improve,  and  whom  Dr.  T.  sup- 
poses alone  to  be  punished  by  it — suffer  least  by  being  be- 
reaved of  them ;  though  the  infants  themselves  sometimes  sufler 
to  great  extremity  ? 

3.  To  suppose,  as  Dr.  T.  does,  that  death  is  ImMight  on 
mankind  in  consequence  of  il^am^xsin,  not  at  all  asacalamitr, 
but  only  as  a  favour  and  benefit,  is  contrary  to  tiie  goqsel ; 
which  teaches,  that  when  Christ,  as  the  second  Adam,  eomes 
to  remove  and  destroy  that  death  which  came  ^  the  firtft 
Adam,  he  finds  it  not  as  a  friend,  but  an  enemy,  I  Cot.  kv.  93. 
For  as  in  Adam  aU  die,  so  in  Christ  shaU  au  be  made  alive; 
(with  ver.  25.  and  26.)  For  he  must  reign,  tOl  he  haOkputM 
enemies  under  his  feet.  The  last  ENEMY  that  shM  he  MSitoy^ 
ed,  is  DEATH. 
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Dr.  T.  urges,  that  the  afflictions  to  which  mankind  are 
sutgected,  and  particularly  their  common  mortaUty,  are  repre- 
sented in  scripture  as  the  chastisements  of  our  heavenly  Father; 
wd  therefore  are  designed  for  our  spiritual  good,  and  conse- 
quently are  not  of  the  nature  of  punishments.  (So  in  p.  68, 69. 
38,39.8.) 

Though  I  think  the  thing  asserted  far  from  being  true, 
viz.  that  the  scripture  represents  the  afflictions  of  mankind  in 
general,  and  particularly  their  common  mortality,  as  the  chas- 
tisement of  an  heavenly  Father ;  yet  it  is  needless  to  stand  to 
dispute  that  matter.  For  if  it  be  so,  it  will  be  no  argument 
that  the  afflictions  and  death  of  mankind  are  not  evidences  of 
their  sinfulness.  Those  would  be  strange  chastisements  from 
the  hand  of  a  wise  and  good  Father,  which  are  wholly  for  no- 
thing ;  especially  such  severe  chastisements,  as  to  break  the 
child^s  bones,  when  at  the  same  time  the  father  does  not  sup- 
pose any  guilt,  fault,  or  offence,  in  any  respect,  belonging  to 
the  child ;  but  it  is  chastised  in  this  terrible  manner  only  for 
fear  that  it  will  be  faulty  hereafter.  I  say,  these  would  be  a 
strange  sort  of  chastisements ;  yea,  though  he  should  be  able 
to  make  it  up  to  the  child  afterwards.  Dr.  T.  speaks  of  repre- 
sentations made  by  the  whole  current  of  scripture ;  I  am  cer- 
tain it  is  not  agreeable  to  the  current  of  scripture  to  represent 
divine  fatherly  chastisements  after  tliis  manner.  It  is  true,  the 
scripture  supposes  such  chastenings  to  be  the  fruit  of  God^s 
ffoodness ;  yet  at  the  same  time  it  evermore  represents  them  as 
being  for  the  sin  of  the  subject,  and  as  evidences  of  the  divine 
displeasure  for  its  sinfulness.  Thus  the  apostle  (1  Cor,  xi.  30 
— 32.)  speaks  of  God^s  chastening  his  people  by  mortal  sick- 
ness, £br  their  good,  that  they  might  not  be  condemned  with  the 
n>crid^  and  yet  signifies  that  it  was/or  their  sin ;  for  this  causjb 
$nany  are  weak  and  sickly  among  you,  and  many  sleep :  that  is, 
for  the  profaneness  and  sinful  disorder  before  mentioned.  So 
EUhu^  (Job  xxxiiL  16,  <&c.)  speaks  of  the  same  cliastenin^  by 
sickness,  as  for  men^s  ^ood  ;  to  withdraw  man  from  his  sinful 
purpose^  and  to  hide  pndcfrom  man^  and  keep  back  his  soul  from 
the  pit ;  that  therefore  God  chastens  man  with  pain  on  his  bed^ 
ana  the  mtdtitude  of  his  bones  with  strong  pain.  But  these 
chastenings  are  for  his  sins,  as  appears  by  what  follows  ;  (ver. 
38.)  Where  it  is  observed,  that  when  God  by  this  means  has 
brought  men  to  repent^  and  humbly  confess  their  sins^  he  de- 
livers them.  Again,  the  same  Elihu^  speaking  of  the  unfailing 
love  of  God  to  the  rightepus,  even  when  he  chastens  them^  and 
they  are  bound  in  fetters  andhciden  in  cords  of  afiiction^  (Chap, 
xxxvi.  7,  &c.)  yet  speaks  of  these  chastenings  as  being  for  their 
SIMS,  (ver.  9.)  Then  he  sheweth  them  their  worky  and  their 
transgressions  that  they  have  exceeded.  So  David^  (Psal.  xxx,— ) 
speaks  of  God's  chastening  by  some  afflictions.,  as  being  for  his 
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good,  and  issuing  joyfully ;  and  yet  being  the  fruit  of  6od^ 
anger  for  his  sin,  (ver.  5.)  God^s  ANGER  endMireth- bui  far 
a  moment^  &c.  (compare  Psal.  cxix.  67,  71,  75.^  God's  fa- 
therly chastisements  are  spoken  of  as  being  for  am.  (2  Sam. 
vii.  14,  15.)  /  will  be  his  father^  and  he  snail  be  my  son.  If 
he  commit  iniquity,  /  will  chasten  him  with  the  rod  of  men,  am 
with  the  stripes  of  the  children  of  men ;  but  my  mercy  shall 
not  depart  cuvay  from  him.  So  the  prophet  Jeremiah  qpeaks 
of  the  great  affliction  that  God^s  people  suffered  in  the  time 
of  the  captivity,  as  being  for  their  good.  (Lam.  iii.  25,  &c) 
But  yet  these  chastisements  are  spoken  of  as  being  for  their 
SIN,  (see  especially  ver.  39,  40.)  So  Christ  says,  Rev.  iii.  19. 
As  many  as  I  love^  I  rebuke  and  chasten.  But  the  words  fid* 
loivinff  shew,  that  these  chastenings  from  love  are  for  sin  that 
should  be  repented  of:  Be  zealous  therefore^  and  repent.  And 
though  Christ  tells  us  they  are  blessed  that  are  persecuted 
for  righteousness^  sake,  and  have  reason  to  rejoice  and  be  ex- 
ceeding glad  ;  yet  even  the  persecutions  of  Grod^s  people,  as 
ordered  in  divine  Providence,  are  spoken  of  as  divine  chas- 
tenings for  sin,  like  the  just  corrections  of  a  father  when  the 
children  deserve  them,  Heb.  xii.  The  apostle  there  sp^ddmr 
to  the  Christians  concerning  the  persecutions  which  they  m- 
fered,  calls  their  sufferings  by  the  name  of  divine  rebukes} 
which  implies  testifying  against  a  fault :  And  that  they  may 
not  be  discouraged,  puts  them  in  mind,  that  wfiom  the  Lord 
laves  he  chastens^  and  scour geth  every  son  that  he  receioeA.  It 
is  also  very  plain,  that  the  persecutions  of  God^s  people,  as 
they  are  from  the  disposing  hand  of  God,  are  chastisements  for 

SIN.* 

If  divine  chastisements  in  general  are  certain  evidences 
that  the  subjects  are  not  wholly  without  sin  some  way  belonging 
to  them,  then  in  a  peculiar  manner  is  death  so ;  for  these  rea- 
sons: 

(L)  Because  slaying,  or  delivering  to  death,  is  often  spo- 
ken of  as,  in  general,  a  more  awful  thing  than  the  chastise- 
ments which  are  endured  in  this  life.  Thus,  Psal.  cxviii.  17, 
18.  /  shall  not  die^  but  live^  and  declare  the  works  of  the  Lord. 
The  Lord  hath  chastened  me  sore ;  but  he  liath  not  given  me 
over  unto  death.  So  the  Psalmist,  (Psal.  Ixxxviii.  15.)  setting 
forth  the  extremity  of  his  affliction,  represents  it  as  what  was 
next  to  death.  /  am  affiicted^  and  ready  to  die — %ohile  I  suffer 
thy  terrors^  lam  distracted,  (See  I  Sam.  xx.3.)  And  so  God's 
tenderness  towards  persons  under  chastisement,  is,  from  time 
to  time,  set  forth,  that  he  did  not  proceed  so  far  as  to  make 

*  See  1  Pet.  iv.  17,  18,  compared  with  Prov.  ix.  31,    See  also  Psal.  Ixix- 
1 — 9. 
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%Sk  end  of  them  by  death.*  God^s  people  often  pray,  when 
wider  great  affliction,  that  €rod  would  not  proceed  to  this 
af  the  greatest  extremity.  Psal.  xiii.  3.  Consider^  and  hear 
m^i  O  Lord^  my  God;  lighten  mine  eyeSy  lest  Isleqp  the  sleep 
o/deaih.1 

Especially  may  death  be  looked  upon  as  the  most  extreme 
of  all  temporal  sufferings,  when  attended  with  such  dreadful 
oifcumstances  and  extreme  pains,  as  those  with  which  provi- 
dence sometimes  brings  it  on  infants  ;  as  on  the  children  that 
were  ofiered  up  to  Moloch  and  some  other  idols,  who  were 
tormented  to  aeath  in  burning  brass.  Dr.  T.  says,  (p.  Ki, 
13B.  8.)  ^  The  Lord  of  all  Being  can  never  want  time,  and 
pllice,  and  power,  to  compensate  abundantly  anv  sufferings  in- 
fiuits  now  undergo  in  subserviency  to  his  good  providence.^^ 
But  there  are  no  bounds  to  such  a  licence,  in  evadmg  evidences 
fipom  fact  It  mi^ht  as  well  be  said,  that  there  is  not  and  can- 
not be  any  such  thing  as  evidence,  from  events  of  God^s  displea- 
sure ;  which  is  most  contrary  to  the  whole  current  of  scripture, 
as  may  appear  in  part  from  what  has  been  observed.  This 
gentleman  might  as  well  go  further  still,  and  say,  that  God 
nMiy  cast  guiltless  persons  into  hell-fire,  to  remain  th^re  in  the 
most  unutterable  torments  for  ages  of  ages,  (which  bear  no 
greater  proportion  to  eternity  than  a  quarter  of  an  hour)  and  if 
he  does  so,  it  is  no  evidence  of  God^s  displeasure  ;  because  he 
can  never  want  time,  place,  and  power,  abundantly  to  compen- 
sate their  sufferings  afterwards.  If  it  be  so,  it  is  not  to  the 
purpose,  as  long  as  the  scripture  so  abundantly  teaches  us  to 
looK  on  great  calamities  and  sufferings  which  God  brings  on 
men,  especially  death,  as  marks  of  his  displeasure  for  sin,  and 
for  sin  belonging  to  them  who  suffer. 

(2»)  Another  thing — which  may  well  lead  us  to  suppose 
death,  m  a  pecuUar  manner,  above  other  temporal  suffenngs, 
to  be  intended  as  a  testimony  of  God's  displeasure  for  sin — is 
that  death  is  attended  with  that  awful  appearance,  that  gloomy 
ud  terrible  aspect,  which  naturally  suggests  to  our  minds 
God*8  awfid  displeasure.  Of  this  Dr.  T.  himself  takes  parti- 
cular  notice,  when  (p.  69.)  speaking  of  death ;  "  Herein  (says 
he)  have  we  before  our  eyes  a  striking  demonstration,  that  sin 
18  mfimtely  hateful  to  Grod,  and  the  corruption  and  ruin  of  our 
nature.  Nothing  is  more  proper  than  such  a  sight  to  give  us 
the  utmost  abhorrence  of  all  iniquity,  &c."  Now,  if  death  be 
no  testimony  of  God^s  displeasure  for  sin — ^no  evidence  that  the 
subject  is  looked  upon  by  him  who  inflicts  it,  as  anj^  other 
than  perjfectly  innocent,  free  from  all  imputation  of  guilt,  and 

♦  As  in  PsaL  Ixxviii.  aS,  39,  P«al.  ciii.  9,  with  vor.  14,  15,  Peal.  jxx.  f ,  3,  P, 
and  Job  xziiii.  38 — 24. 

fSo  Job  X.  9.  Pffal.  \l  1—5.  Ixxxviii.  9,  in.  t1.  an<!  cxliii.  T. 
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treated  only  as  an  object  of  favour — is  it  not  strange,  that  God 
should  annex  to  it  such  aifectinff  appearances  of  his  iiatred  and 
anger  for  sin,  more  than  to  other  chastisements  ?  Which  yet 
the  scripture  teaches  us  are  always  for  sin.  These  gloomv  and 
striking  manifestations  of  God's  hatred  of  sin  attending  aeath, 
are  equivalent  to  the  awful  frowns  of  God  attending  the  stroke 
of  his  hand.  If  we  should  see  a  wise  and  just  father  chastisiiiff 
his  child,  mixing  terrible  frowns  with  severe  strokes,  we  should 
justly  argue,  that  the  father  considered  his  child  as  having  in 
him  something  displeasing,  and  that  he  did  not  thus  treat  his 
child  only  under  a  notion  oi  mortifying  him,  and  preventing  his 
being  faulty  hereafter^  and  making  it  up  to  him  afterwards,  when 
he  had  been  perfectly  innocent,  and  without  fault,  either  of  acK^ 
'  tion  or  disposition. 

We  may  well  argue  from  these  things,  that  infants  are  not 
sinless,  but  are  by  nature  children  of  wrath,  seeing  this  terri- 
ble evil  comes  so  heavily  on  mankind  at  this  early  period 
But,  besides  the  mortalitv  of  infants  in  general,  there  ar0 
some  particular  cases  of  their  death  attended  with  circuoi- 
stances,  which,  in  a  peculiar  manner,  give  evidence  of  their 
sinfulness,  and  of  their  just  exposedness  to  divine  wratb. 
Particularly, 
^  The  destroying  of  the  infants  in  Sodom  and  the  neighbour- 
ing cities,  may  be  pleaded  in  evidence  *,  for  these  cities,  de- 
stroyed in  so  miraculous  and  awful  a  manner,  are  set  forth 
as  a  signal  example  of  God^s  dreadful  vengeance  for  sin. 
(Jude^  ver.  7.)  God  did  not  reprove,  but  manifestly  counte- 
nanced Abraham^  when  he  said  with  respect  to  the  destruction 
of  Sodom,  (Gen.  xviii.  23,25.)  Wilt  thou  destroy  the  righteous 
ivith  the  wicked? — That  he  jfar  from  thee  to  do  after  this  man- 
ner,  to  slay  the  righteous  with  the  wicked,  and  that  the  righteous 
should  he  as  the  wicked,  that  he  far  from  thee.  Shall  not  the 
Judge  of  all  the  earth  do  right  ?  Ahraham'^s  words  imply  that 
God  would  not  destroy  the  innocent  with  the  guilty,  rfe  may 
well  understand  innocent  as  included  in  the  word  righteous, 
according  to  the  language  usual  in  scripture,  in  spewing  of 
such  cases  of  judgment  and  punishment.*  Eliphaz  says.  Job 
iv.  7.  Who  ever  perished,  heing  innocent  ?  or  where  were  the 
RIGHTEOUS  cut  off  ?  Wc  scc  what  great  care  God  took  that 
Lot  should  not  be  involved  in  that  destruction.  He  was  mira- 
culously rescued  by  angels,  sent  on  purpose ;  who  laid  hold 
on  him,  brought  him,  set  him  without  the  gates  of  the  city, 
and  told  him  that  they  could  do  nothing  till  he  was  out  of  the 
way.  {Gen.  xix.  22.)  And  not  only  was  he  thus  miraculously 
delivered,  but  his  two  wicked  daughters  for  his  sake.     The 

*Gen.  IX.  4.    Exod.  xxiii.  7.    Deul.  xxv.  1.    2  Sam.  iv.  11.    2  Chron. 
vh  23.  nna  Prov.  xviii.  />. 
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whole  affair,  both  the  deptructipn  and  the  rescue,  was  miracu- 
loas;  and  God  could  as  easily  have  deUvered  the  infants 
which  were  in  those  cities.  And  if  they  had  been  without 
sin,  their  perfect  innocency,  one  should  think,  would  have 
pleaded  much  more  strongly  for  them,  than  those  lewd  wo- 
^en^s  relation  to  Lot  pleaded  for  them.  When  in  such  a  case, 
we  must  suppose  these  infants  much  further  from  deserving  to 
be  involved  in  that  destruction,  than  even  Lot  himself.  To 
say,  that  God  could  make  it  up  to  those  infants  in  another 
world,  must  be  an  insufficient  reply.  For  so  he  could  as  easily 
have  made  it  up  to  Lot^  or  to  ten  or  fifty  righteous^  if  they  had 
been  destroyed  in  the  same  fire.  Nevertheless,  it  is  plainly 
signified,  that  this  would  not  have  been  agreeable  to  the  wise 
and  holy  proceedings  of  the  Judge  of  all  the  earth. 

Since  God  declared,  that  if  there  had  been  found  but  ten 
righteous  in  Sodom^  he  would  have  spared  the  whole  city  for 
their  sakes,  may  we  not  well  suppose,  if  infants  are  perfectly 
innocent,  that  he  would  have  spared  the  old  world,  in  whicn 
there  were,  without  doubt,  many  hundred  thousand  infants, 
and  in  ffeneral,  one  in  every  family,  whose  perfect  innocence 
pleaded  for  its  preservation  ?  Especially  when  such  vast  care 
was  taken  to  save  Noah  and  his  family,  (some  of  whom,  one 
at  least,  seem  to  have  been  none  of  the  best)  that  they  might 
not  be  involved  in  that  destruction.  If  the  perfect  sinlessness 
of  infants  had  been  a  notion  entertained  among  the  people  of 
God  in  the  ages  next  following  the  flood — handed  down  from 
Noah  and  his  children,  who  well  knew  that  vast  multitudes  of 
infants  perished  in  the  flood — is  it  likely  that  Eliphaz^  who 
lived  within  a  few  generations  of  Shem  and  Noah^  would  have 
said  to  /o6,  (Job  iv.  7.)  Who  ever  perished^  being  innocent? 
and  when  were  the  righteous  cut  off?  Especially,  since  in  the 
same  discourse  (chap.  v.  1.)  he  appeals  to  the  tradition  of  the 
ancients  for  a  confirmation  of  this  very  point,  (also  in  chap. 
XV.  7 — 10  and  xxii.  15, 16.)  and  he  mentions  the  destruction  of 
the  wicked  by  the  flood,  as  an  instance  of  that  perishing  of 
the  wicked  which  he  supposes  to  be  peculiar  to  them,  for 
Job'*s  conviction ;  in  which  the  wicked  were  cut  down  out  of 
ftme,  their  foundation  being  overflown  with  a  flood.  Where  it 
is  also  observable,  that  he  speaks  of  such  an  untimeliness  of 
death  as  they  suffered  by  the  flood,  as  one  evidence  of  guilt ;  as 
he  also  does,  chap.  xv.  ^,  33.  It  shall  be  accomplished  before 
his  time ;  and  his  branch  shall  not  be  green,  tint  those  who 
were  destroyed  by  the  flood  in  infancy,  above  all  the  rest,  were 
cut  down  out  of  time  ;  when  instead  of  living  above  nine  hun- 
dred years,  according  to  the  common  period  of  man^s  life  at 
that  time,  many  were  cut  down  before  they  were  one  year 
old. 

When  God  executdd  vengeance  on  the  ancient  inhabitants 
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of  Canaan^  he  not  only  did  not  spare  their  cities  and  &iiulie» 
for  the  sake  of  their  infants,  nor  took  care  that  they  should  not 
be  involved,  in  the  destruction;  but  he  often  repeated  hk 
express  commands,  that  their  infants  should  not  be  ^aredi 
but  should  be  utterly  destroyed,  without  any  pity;  while 
Rahab  the  harlot  (who  had  been  far  from  innocence,  thou^  she 
expressed  her  faith  in  entertaining,  and  safely  dismissing  the 
spies)  was  preserved,  and  all  her  friends  for  her  sake.  And 
when  God  executed  his  wrath  on  the  Egyptians  by  slaying 
their  first  born — though  the  children  of  Israel^  who  were  most 
of  them  wicked  men,  asi  was  before  shewn,  were  wonderfully 
spared  by  the  destroying  angel,  yet — the  Egyptian  in&nts 
were  not  spared.  They  not  only  were  not  rescued  by  the 
angel,  and  no  miracle  wrought  to  save  them  (as  was  observed 
in  the  case  of  the  infants  of  Sodom)  but  the  angel  destroyed 
them  by  his  own  immediate  hand,  and  a  miracle  was  wrought 
to  kill  them. 

Not  to  be  particular  concerning  the  command  by  Mo$ei^ 
respecting  the  destruction  of  the  infants  of  the  MidianiteM; 
(Numb.  xxxi.  17.)  And  that  given  to  Saul  to  destroy  all  the  in* 
fants  of  iho  Amalekites  ;  (1  Sam.  xv.  3.)  and  what  is  said  con- 
cerning Eflom^  (Psal.  cxxxvii.  9.)  Happy  shall  he  he  thaiiaketk 
and  dasheth  thy  little  ones  against  the  stones ;  1  proceed  to  take 
notice  of  something  remarkable  concerning  the  destruction  of 
Jerusalem^  represented  in  Ezck.  ix.  when  command  waa  given 
to  destmy  the  inhabitants,  ver.  1 — 8.  And  this  reason  is  given 
for  it,  that  their  iniquity  required  it,  and  it  was  a  just  recom- 
poncc  of  their  sin,  (ver.  9,  10.)  Gorl,  at  the  same  time  was  most 
particular  and  exact  in  his  care,  that  such  as  had  proved  by 
their  behaviour,  that  they  were  not  partakers  in  the  abomina- 
tions of  the  city,  should  by  no  means  be  involved  in  the  slaugh* 
tcr.  Command  was  given  to  the  angel  to  go  through  the  city, 
and  set  a  mark  ii]}on  their  foreheads,  and  the  destroying  angel 
had  a  strict  charge  not  to  come  near  any  man  on  whom  was  the 
mark;  yet  the  infants  were  not  marked,  nor  a  word  said  of 
sparing  them  :  On  the  contrary,  infants  were  expressly  men- 
tioned as  those  that  should  be  utterly  destroyed,  without  pity, 
(ver.  5,  G.)  Go  through  the  city  and  smite  :  Let  not  your  eye 
sipar(\  neither  hare  ye  pity.  Slay  utterly  old  and  yoino,  both 
maids  and  littli:  (  hjldke.n  :  But  come  not  mar  any  man  upon 
U'hojn  is  the  mark. 

And  if  any  sliould  suspect  that  such  instances  as  these  were 
peculiar  to  a  more  severe  dispensation,  under  the  Old  Testa- 
ment, let  us  consider  a  remarkable  instance  in  the  days  of  the 
glorious  gospel  of  the  grace  of  God  ;  even  the  last  destruction 
ofJerusah^.  This  was  far  more  terrible,  and  with  greater  tes- 
timonies of  God's  wrath  and  indignation,  than  the  destruction 
nf  Sodom,  or  of  Jemsalem  in   Nehuclwdnezzar'^s  time,  or  anv 
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thing  that  ever  had  happened  to  any  city  or  people  from  the  begm- 
ning  of  the  world  to  that  time.     (Agreeable  to  Matt  xxiv.  21, 
and  Luke  xxi.  22,  23.)  .  At  that  time  particular  care  was  taken 
to  distinguish  and  to  deliver  God^s  people ;  aa  foretold  Dan. 
zii.  1.     And  we  have  in  the  New  Testament  a  particular  ac- 
count of  the  care  Christ  took  for  the  preservation  of  his  followers : 
He  gave  them  a  sign  by  which  they  might  know  when  the  de- 
solation of  the  city  was  nigh,  that  they  who  were  in  Jerusalem 
might  flee  to  the  mountains  and  escape.   And,  as  history  relates, 
the  Christians  followed  the  directions  given,  and  escaped  to  a 
place  in  the  mountains  called  Pella^  and  were  preserved.     Yet 
no  care  was  taken  to  preserve  the  infants  of  the  city,  in  general ; 
but  according  to  the  predictions  of  that  event,  they  were  in- 
volved with  others  in  that  great  destruction.     So  heavily  did 
the  calajBQuty  fall  upon  them,  that  those  words  were  verified, 
Luke  xxiii.  29.     Behold  the  days  are  coming  in  which  they  slwll 
say  J  Blessed  are  the  barren^  and  the  womb  that  never  bare^  and 
the  paps  which  never  gave  suck  :    And  that  prophecy  in  Deut. 
xxxii.  21 — ^25.  which  has  undoubtedly  a  special  respect  to  this 
very  time,  and  is  so  applied  by  the  best  commentators ; — I  will 
provoke  them  to  jealousy^  with  those  that  are  not  a  people  :  For 
afire  is  kindled  in  mine  anger ^ — and  it  shall  bum  to  the  lowest 
ndh     I  will  heap  mischiefs  upon  them :    I  will  spend  mine  ar- 
rows upon  them.     Tpey  shall  be  burnt  with  hunger^  and  devour^ 
ed  with  burning  heat,  and  bitter  destruction.     The  sword  with- 
out^ and  terror  within,  shall  destroy  both  the  young  man,  and  the 
virgin,  the  suckling  (dso,  uyith  the  man  of  grey  hairs.     And  by 
the  history  of  that  destruction  it  appears,  that  then  was  a  re- 
markable fulfilment  of  Deut.  xxviii.  53 — 57.  concerning />arew<« 
eating  their  cfuldren  in  the  siege, — and  the  tender  and  delicate 
ttoman  eating  her  new-born  child.    And  here  it  must  be  remem* 
bered,  that  these  very  destructions  of  that  city  and  land  are 
spoken  of  as  clear  evidences  of  God^s  wrath,  to  all  nations  who 
shall  behold  them.     And  if  so,  they  were  evidences  of  God's 
wrath  towards  infants  ;  who,  equally  with  the  rest,  were  the 
subject  of  the  destruction.     If  a  particular  kind  or  rank  of  per- 
sons, which  made  a  very  considerable  part  of  the  inhabitants, 
were  from  time  to  time  partakers  of  the  overthrow,  without  any 
distinction  made  in  divine  Providence,  and  yet  this  was  no  evi- 
dence at  all  of  God's  displeasure  with  any  of  them  ;  then  being 
the  subjects  of  such  a  calamity  could  not  be  an  evidence  of 
Grod's  wrath  against  any  of  the  inhabitants,  to  the  reason  of  all 
nations,  or  any  nation,  or  so  much  as  one  person. 
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PART  11. 

CONTAINING  OBSERVATIONS  ON  PARTICULAR  PARTS  OP  THE 
HOLY  SCRIPTURE,  WHICH  PROVE  THE  DOCTRINE  OF  ORIGI- 
NAL   SIN. 


CHAPTER  I. 


Observations  relating  to  Things  contained  in  the  three  first 
Chapters  of  Genesis^  with  Reference  to  the  Doctrine  of 
Original  Sin, 


SECT.  I. 

Concerning  Original  Righteousness;  and  whether  owr  first 
Parents  loere  created  with  Righteousness^  or  moral  Recti' 
tude  of  heart  ? 

The  doctrine  of  Original  Righteousness^  or  the  creation 
of  our  first  parents  with  holy  principles  and  dispositions,  has  a 
close  connection,  in  several  respects,  with  the  doctrine  of 
original  sin.  Dr.  T.  was  sensible  of  this  ;  and  accordingly  he 
strenuously  opposes  this  doctrine,  in  his  book  against  original 
sin.  And  therefore  in  handling  the  subject,  I  would  in  the 
first  place,  remove  this  author's  main  objection  against  this 
doctrine,  and  then  shew  how  it  may  be  inferred  fi-om  the 
account  which  Moses  gives  us  in  the  three  first  chapters  of 
Genesis. 

Dr.  T.'s  grand  objection  against  this  doctrine,  which  he 
abundantly  insists  on,  is  this :  That  it  is  utterly  inconsistent 
with  the  nature  of  virtue,  that  it  should  be  concreated  with 
any  person  ;  because,  if  so,  it  must  be  by  an  act  of  God's  abso- 
lute power,  without  our  knowledge  or  concurrence ;  and  that 
moral  virtue,  in  its  very  nature,  implieth  the  choice  and  consent 
of  the  moral  agent,  without  which  it  cannot  be  virtue  and  holi- 
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ness :  That  a  necessary  holiness  is  no  holiness.  So  p.  180, 
where  he  observes,  ^^That  Adam  must  exist,  he  must  be 
created,  yea  he  must  exercise  thought  and  reflection,  before 
he  was  righteous."  (See  also  p.  250,  251.)  In  p.  161,  S.  he 
says,  "  To  say  that  God  not  only  endowed  Adam  with  a  capa- 
city of  being  righteous,  hut  moreover  that  righteousness  and 
true  holiness  were  created  with  him,  or  wrought  into  his  na- 
ture, at  the  same  time  he  was  made,  is  to  affirm  a  contradic- 
tion, or  what  is  inconsistent  with  the  very  nature  of  righteous- 
ness." And  in  like  manner  Dr.  Turnbull  in  many  places 
insists  upon  it,  that  it  is  necessary  to  the  very  being  of  virtue, 
that  it  be  owing  to  our  own  choice  and  diligent  culture. 

With  respect  to  this  I  would  observe,  that  it  consists  in  a 
notion  of  virtue  quite  inconsistent  with  the  nature  of  things, 
and  the  common  notions  of  mankind  ;  and  also  inconsistent 
with  Dr.  T.'s  own  notions  of  virtue.  Therefore,  if  to  affirm 
that  to  be  virtue  or  holiness,  which  is  not  the  fruit  of  precedinff 
thought,  reflection,  and  choice,  is  to  affirm  a  contradiction,  I 
shall  shew  plainly,  that  for  him  to  affirm  otherwise,  is  a  con- 
tradiction to  himself. 

In  the  first  place,  I  think  it  a  contradiction  to  the  nature 
of  things,  as  judged  of  by  the  common  sense  of  mankind. 
It  is  agreeable  to  the  sense  of  men,  in  all  nations  and  ages, 
not  only  that  the  fixiit  or  effect  of  a  good  choice  is  virtuous,  out 
that  the  good  choice  itself  from  whence  that  eflect  proceeds, 
is  so ;  yea,  also  the  antecedent  good  disposition,  temper,  or 
affection  of  mind,  from  whence  proceeds  that  good  choice, 
is  virtuous.  This  is  the  general  notion — ^not  that  principles 
derive  their  goodness  from  actions,  but — that  actions  derive 
their  coodness  from  the  principles  whence  they  proceed ;  so 
that  the  act  of  choosing  what  is  good  is  no  further  virtuous, 
than  it  proceeds  from  a  good  principle,  or  virtuous  disposition 
of  mind.  Which  supposes  that  a  virtuous  disposition  of  mind 
may  be  before  a  virtuous  act  of  choice  ;  and  that,  therefore, 
it  is  not  necessary  there  should  first  be  thought,  reflection,  and 
choice,  before  there  can  be  any  virtuous  disposition.  If  the 
choic;  be  first,  before  the  existence  of  a  good  disposition  of 
heart,  what  is  the  character  of  that  choice  ?  There  can  ac- 
cording to  our  natural  notions,  be  no  virtue  in  a  choice  which 
proceeds  from  no  virtuous  principle,  but  from  mere  self-love, 
ambition,  or  some  animal  appetites ;  therefore,  a  virtuous 
temper  of  mind  may  be  before  a  good  act  of  choice,  as  a  tree 
may  be  before  the  fruit,  and  the  fountain  before  the  stream 
which  proceeds  from  it. 

The  following  things,  in  Mr.  Hutcheson's  inquiry  con- 
cerning moral  good  and  evil,  are  evidently  agreeable  to  the 
nature  of  things,  and  the  voice  of  human  sense  and  reason. 
rSec  II.  p.  132,  133.)     "Every  action  which  we  apprehend 
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as  either  morally  good  or  evil,  is  always  supposed  to  flow  wuom 
some  affections  towards  sensitive  natures.  And  whatever  we 
call  virtue  or  vice,  is  either  some  such  affection,  or  some  ac- 
tion CONSEQUENT  UPON  IT. — All  the  actlons  counted  religious 
in  any  country,  arc  supposed  by  those  who  count  them  so,  to 
FLOW  FROM  some  affections  towards  the  Deity  :  And  whatever 
we  call  social  virtue,  we  still  suppose  to  flow  from  affections 
towards  our  fellow  creatures. — Prudence,  if  it  is  only  employed 
in  promoting  private  interest,  is  never  imagined  to  be  a  virtue.^^ 
In  these  thin^  Dr.  Turnbull  expressly  agrees  with  Mr. 
HuTCHEsoN,  his  admired  author.* 

If  a  virtuous  disposition  or  affection  is  before  its  acts, 
then  they  are  before  those  virtuous  acts  of  choice  which  pro- 
ceed from  it.  Therefore  there  is  no  necessity  that  all  virtw- 
ous  dispositions  or  affections  should  be  the  effect  of  choice : 
And  so,  no  such  supposed  necessity  can  be  a  good  objecti(m 
against  such  a  disposition  being  natural,  or  from  a  kina  of  in- 
stinct, implanted  in  the  mind  in  its  creation.  Agreeably  to 
"this  Mr.  HuTCHEsoN  says,  {Ibid.  sect.  III.  p.  196,  197.)  "1 
know  not  for  what  reason  some  will  not  allow  that  to  be  virtue, 
which  flows  from  instinct  or  passions.  But  how  do  they  help 
themselves  ?  They  say,  virtue  arises  from  reason.  What  is 
reason,  but  the  sagacity  we  have  in  prosecuting  any  end  ? 
The  ultimate  end  proposed  by  common  moralists,  is  tne  hap- 
piness of  the  aj^ent  himself.  And  this  certainly  he  is  determi- 
ned to  pursue  from  instinct.  Now  may  not  another  instinct  to- 
wards the  public,  or  the  good  of  others,  be  as  proper  a  princi- 
ple of  virtue  as  the  instinct  towards  private  happmess  ?  if  it  be 
said,  that  actions  from  instinct  are  not  the  eflect  of  prudence 
and  choice,  this  objection  will  hold  full  as  strongly  against  the 
actions  which  flow  from  self-love." 

And  if  we  consider  what  Dr.  T.  declares,  as  his  own  no- 
tion of  the  essence  of  virtue,  and  which  he  so  confidently  and 
often  aflirms,  that  it  should  follow  choice,  and  proceed  from 
it,  we  shall  find  it  is  no  less  repugnant  to  that  sentiment,  than 
it  is  to  the  nature  of  things  and  the  general  notions  of  man- 
kind. For  it  is  his  notion,  as  well  as  Mr.  Hutchbson^s,  that 
the  essence  of  virtue  lies  in  g-ood  (i^ectioTi^  and  particularly  in 
benevolence  or  love :  As  ho  very  fully  declares  in  these  words 
in  his  Key,t  "  That  the  word  that  signifies  goodness  and  mercy 
should  also  signify  moral  rectitude  in  general,  will  not  seem 
strange,  if  we  consider  that  love  is  the  fulfilling  of  the  law. 
Goodness,  according  to  the  sense  of  scripture,  and  the  nature 
of  things,  includes  all  jtioral  rectitude  \  which,  I  reckon,  may 
every  part  of  it,  where  it  is  true  and  genuine,  be  resolved  into 

*  Mor.  Phil,  p.  1 12—117.  p.  Mjf.  ft  aliH  pnsshn,    t  Marginal  Note  anncxd 
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18  single  principle,'*'^  If  it  be  so  indeed,  then  certainly  no  act 
liatsoever  can  have  moral  rectitude^  but  what  proceeds  from 
is  principle.  And  consequently  no  act  of  volition  or  choice 
,n  nave  any  moral  rectitude,  that  takes  place  before  this  prin- 
ple  exists.  And  yet  he  most  confidently  affirms,  that  thought, 
flection,  and  choice  must  go  before  virtue,  and  that  all  virtue 

righteousness  must  be  the  fruit  of  preceding  choice.  This 
ings  his  scheme  to  an  evident  contradiction.  For  no  act  of 
loice  can  be  virtuous  but  what  proceeds  from  a  principle  of 
iDevolence  or  love  ;  for  he  insists  that  all  genuine  moral  rec* 
ude,  in  every  part  of  it,  is  resolved  into  this  single  principle, 
dd  yet  the  principle  of  benevolence  itself,  cannot  be  virtuous 
iless  it  proceeds  from  choice ;  for  he  affirms,  that  nothing  can 
ive  the  nature  of  virtue  but  what  comes  from  choice.  So  that 
tuous  love,  as  the  principle  of  all  virtue,  most  go  before  vir* 
oos  choice,  and  be  the  principle  or  spring  of  it ;  and  yet  vir- 
oti8  choice  must  go  before  virtuous  benevolence,  anci  be  the 
ring  of  that.  If  a  virtuous  act  of  choice  goes  before  a  prin- 
|>le  of  benevolence,  and  produces  it,  then  this  virtuous  act  ia 
mething  distinct  from  that  principle  which  follows  it  and  ifi 

effect.  So  that  here  is  at  least  one  part  of  virtue,  yea  the 
ring  and  source  of  all  virtue,  viz.  a  virtuous  choice,  that  can- 
X  be  resolved  into  that  single  principle  of  2ove. 

Here  also  it  is  worthy  to  be  observed,  that  Dr.  T, 
.  128.)  says,  the  cause  of  every  effect  is  alone  chargeable 
th  the  effect  it  produceth  or  wnich  proceedeth  from  it: 
ad   so  he  argues,  that  if  the  effect  be  bad^  the  cause  alone 

sinful.  According  to  which  reasoning,  when  the  effect 
^ood^  the  cause  alone  is  righteous  or  virtuous.  To  the  cause 
to  be  ascribed  all  the  praise  of  the  good  effect  it  produc- 
h.  And  by  the  same  reasoning  it  will  follow,  that  if,  as 
r.  Taylor  says,  Adam  must  choose  to  be  righteous  before 
I  was  righteous,  and  if  it  be  essential  to  the  nature  of  righte* 
isness  or  moral  rectitude  that  it  be  the  effect  of  choice,  and 
ince  a  principle  of  benevolence  caniibt  have  moral  rectitude, 
iless  it  proceeds  from  choice ;  then  not  to  the  principle  of  bc- 
jvolence,  which  is  the  effect,  but  to  the  foregoing  choice  alone 

to  be  ascribed  all  the  virtue  or  righteousness  that  is  in  the 
lae.  And  so,  instead  of  all  moral  rectitude  in  every  part  of  it, 
nng  resolved  into  that  single  principle  of  benevolence,  no 
oral  rectitude,  in  any  part  of  it,  is  to  be  resolved  into  that 
-inciple :    But  all  is  to  be  resolved  into  the  foregoing  choice, 

hich  is  the  cause. 

But  yet  it  follows  from  these  inconsistent  principles,  that 
lere  is  no  moral  rectitude  or  virtue  in  that  first  act  of  choice, 
lat  isL  the  cause  of  all  consequent  virtue.  This  follows  two 
ays;  1.  Because  every  part  of  virtue  lies  in  the  benevolent 
rinciple,  which  is  the  effect ;  and  therefore  no  part  of  it  can  lie 

VOL.  II.  ^^ 
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in  the  cause.  3.  iThechmceof  virtoettstothefinftectatlettit, 
can  bare  no  virtiie  or  righteoiimeas  at  all ;  because  it  does  aoi 
proceed  from  any  foregoing  choice.  For  Dr.  T.  insists,,  that  a 
man  must  first  have  reflection  and  choice,  before  he  can.  have 
rig^eousnesB ;  and  that  it  is  essential  to  holiness  that  it  pro- 
ceed from  choice.  So  that  the  first  choice  firom  which  IioIjimm 
proceeds  can  have  no  virtue  at  all,  because,  by  the  supposition, 
It  does  not  proceed  firom  choice,  being  the  first  choice.  Heiice, 
if  it  be  essential  to  holiness  that  it  proceeds  from  choiGe,it  must 
proceed  firom  an  unholy  choice ;  unless  the  first  holy  dnrice  can 
be  before  iUelfi 

And  with  respect  to  Adam«  let  us  consider  howi  upon  Dr. 
T.'s  principles,  it  was  possible  he  ever  should  have  aiqr  suck 
thing  as  righteousness,  by  any  means  at  alL  In  the  state  whete- 
in  God  created  him,  be  could  have  no  such  thing  as  love  to 
God,  or  any  benevdence  in  his  heart  For  if  so,  there  would 
have  been  original  righteousness  ;  there  would  have  been  m- 
nume  morai  rectitude  ;  nothing  would  have  been  wanting :  For 
our  author  says,  True  genuine  moral  reclilnds,  m  eomfpari  ef 
it\i^  tohe  reeclved  mto  this  emgle  prineMe^  But  if  fie  wero 
whoVv  without  anv  such  thing  as  love  to  God  or  any  virtuous 
lovoi  how  should  he  come  by  virtue  7  The  answer  doujbdess 
will  be,  b^  act  of  choice :  He  must  first  choqse  to  be  virlisous^ 
But  what  if  he  did  choose  to  be  virtuous  7  It  could  no!  be  from 
love  to  God,  or  any  virtuous  principle^  thai  he  chose  iti  for,  bjr 
the  supposition,  he  has  >  no  such  principle  in  his  hpart  And  if 
he  chooses  it  without  such  a  principle,  still,  according  to  this 
author,  there  is  no  virtue  in  his  choice ;  for  aU  virtue,  he  says,  is 
to  be  resolved  into  that  single  principle  of  love.  Or  will  he  say, 
there  may  be  produced  in  the  heart  a  virtuous  benev(dence  by 
an  act  or  acts  of  choice  tliat  are  not  virtuous  7  But  this  does 
not  consist  with  what  he  implicitly  asserts,  that  to  the  cause 
alone  is  to  be  ascribed  what  is  in  the  effect  So  that  there  is 
no  way  that  can  possibly  be  devised,  in  consistence  with  I>r« 
T»^8  scheme,  in  which  Adam  ever  could  have  any  righteous- 
ness, or  could  either  obtain  any  principle  of  virtue,  or  perform 
any  one  virtuous  act. 

These  confused  inconsistent  assertions  concerning  virtue 
and  moral  rectitude,  arise  from  the  absurd  notions  in  vogue, 
concerning  freedom  of  wills  as  if  it  consisted  in  the  will's  »df 
determining  power^  supposed  to  be  necessary  to  moral  agency, 
virtue  and  vice.  The  absurdities  of  which,  with  the  grounds  of 
these  errors,  and  what  the  truth  is  respecting  these  matters, 
with  its  evidences,  I  have,  accoiding  to  my  fd>ility,  fully  and 
largely  considered  in  my  "  Inquiry''  on  that  subject ;  to  which 
I  must  refer  the  reader  who  desires  fiirther  satisfaction,  and  is 
willing  to  give  himself  the  trouble  of  reading  thai  discoune.* 

^  See  the  fint  part  of  Uuii  ▼oltime. 
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Having  considered  this  great  argument  and  pretended  de- 
monstration of  Dr.  T.  against  original  righteousness ;  1  proceed 
to  the  proofs  of  the  doctrine.  And,  in  the  first  place,  I  would 
consider,  whether  there  b6  not  evidence  of  it  in  the  three  first 
chapters  of  Genesis :  Or  whether  the  history  there  delivered 
does  not  lead  us  to  suppose  that  onr  first  parents  were  created 
in  a  state  of  moral  rectitude  and  holiness. 

I.  This  history  leads  us  to  suppose  that  Adam^s  sin  with 
relation  to  the  forbidden  fruit  was  the  first  sin  he  committed. 
Which  could  not  have  been,  had  he  not  always,  till  then,  been 
perfectly  righteous,  righteous  from  the  first  moment  of  his  ex- 
istence ;  and  consequently,  created  or  brought  into  existence 
righteous.  In  a  moral  agent,  subject  to  moral  obligations,  it  is 
the  same  thing  to  be  perfectly  innocent^  as  to  be  perfectly  r^A* 
teous.  It  must  be  the  same,  because  there  can  no  more  be  any 
medium  between  sin  -and  righteousness,  or  between  being  right 
and  being  wrongs  in  amoral  sense,  than  there  can  be  a  medium 
between  straight  and  crooked,  in  a  natural  sense.  Adam  wais; 
brought  into  existence  capable  of  acting  immediately  as  a 
moriu  agent ;  and  therefore  he  was  immediately  under  a  rule  of 
right  action.  He  was  obliged  as  soon  as  he  existed  to  act  aright. 
And  if  he  was  obliged  to  act  aright  as  soon  as  be  existed,  he 
was  obliged  even  then  to  be  inclined  to  act  right.  Dr.  T.  says, 
(p.  166.  S.)  "  Adam  could  not.  sin  without  a  B>'m(\x\inclinat%on:^^'^ 
and  just  for  the  same  reason,  he  could  not  do  aright  without 
an  inclination  to  right  action.  And  as  he  was  obliged  to  act 
rightly  from  the  first  moment  of  his  existence,  and  did  so,  till  he 
sinned  in  reference  to  the  forbidden  fruit,  he  must  have  had  a 
disposition  of  heart  to  do  rightly  the  first  moment  of  his  exist* 
ence ;  and  that  is  the  same  as  to  be  created  or  brought  into  ex- 
istence with  an  inclination  to  right  action,  or,  which  is  the  same 
thing,  a  virtuous  and  holy  disposition  of  heart. 

Here  it  will  be  in  vain  to  say, "  It  is  true,  that  it  was  Adcm's 
duty  to  have  a  good  disposition  or  inclination,  as  soon  as  it  was 
possible  to  be  obtained,  in  the  nature  of  things ;  but  as  it  could 
not  be  without  time  to  establish  such  a  habit,  which  requires 
antecedent  thought,  reflection,  and  repeated  right  action; 
therefore  all  that  Adam  could  be  obliged  to,  in  the  first  place, 
was  to  reflect,  and  consider  things  in  a  right  manner,  and  ap- 
ply himself  to  right  action,  in  order  to  obtain  a  right  disposi- 
tion :^^  for  this  supposes,  that  even  the  reflection  and  considera- 
tion to  which  he  was  obliged,  was  right  action.  Surely  he  was 
obliged  to  it  no  otherwise  than  as  a  thing  that  was  ri^ht :  And 
therefore  he  must  have  an  inclination  to  this  right  action  inmie* 

*  This  IS  doubtless  trae:  For  although  there  was  no  natural  ti)^  induialioa 
in  Jidam,  yet  an  inclination  to  that  sin  of  eating  the  forbidden  fruit,  was  begotten 
in  him  by  the  delusion  and  error  he  was  led  into  j  and  this  inclination  to  eat  the 
forbidden  fmit,  mupt  precede  his  actual  eating. 
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diately,  before  lie  could  perforin  those  first  right  actiooB.  And 
as  the  inclination  to  them  should  be  right,  the  principle  or  dis- 
position from  which  he  performed  even  those  actions,  must  be 
good :  Otherwise  the  actions  would  not  be  right  in  the  sifi^ht  of 
him  who  looks  at  the  heart ;  nor  would  they  answer  his  obiiga* 
tions,  if  he  had  done  them  for  some  sinister  end,  and  not  from 
a  regard  to  God  and  his  duty.  Therefore  there  must  have  been 
a  regard  to  God  and  his  duty  implanted  in  him  at  his  first  ex- 
istence :  Otherwise  it  is  certain,  he  would  have  done  nothing 
from  a  regard  to  God  and  his  duty ;  no,  not  so  much  as  to  re- 
flect and  consider,  and  try  to  obtain  such  a  disposition.  The 
very  supposition  of  a  disposition  to  right  action  being  first  ob- 
tained by  repeated  right  action^  is  grossly  inconsistent  with  itself: 
For  it  supposes  a  course  of  right  action  before  there  is  a  di£h 
position  to  perform  any  right  action. 

These  are  no  invented  quibbles  or  sophisms.     If  God  ez- 

Eected  from  Adam  any  obedience  or  duty  to  him  at  all,,  when 
e  first  made  him — whether  it  was  in  reflecting,  considering, 
or  any  way  exerting  his  faculties — then  he  was  expected  imme- 
diate)^ to  exercise  love  to  God.     For  how  could  it  be  expected 
tl^at  Adam  should  have  a  strict  and  perfect  regard  to  Goci^s 
commands  and  authority,  and  his  duty  to  him,  when  he  had  no 
love  nor  regard  to  him  in  his  heart,  nor  could  it  be  expcM^ted 
he  should  have  any  7     If  Adam  from  the  beginning  did  his  duty 
to  God,  and  had  more  respect  to  the  will  of  his  Creator  than 
to  other  things,  and  as  much  respect  to  him  as  he  ought  to  * 
have ;  then  from  the  beginning  he  had  a  supreme  and  pfitfect 
respect  and  love  to  God :  And  if  so,  he  was  created  with  such 
a  principle.     There  is  no  avoiding  the  consequence.     Not  only 
external  duties,  but  internal  ones,  such  as  sunmiarily  consist  in 
love,  must  be  immediately  required  of  Adam,  as  soon  as  he 
existed,  if  any  duty  at  all  was  required.     For  it  is  most  appa- 
rently absurd,  to  talk  of  a  spiritual  being,  with  the  faculties  of 
understanding  and  will,  being  required   to  perform  external 
duties,  without  internal.     Dr.  T.  himself  observes,  that  love  is 
the  fulfilling  of  the  law,  and  that  all  moral  rectitude^  even  every 
part  of  it^  must  be  resolved  into  thai  single  principle.     Therefore, 
if  any  morally  right  act  at  all,  reflection,  consideration,  or  any 
thing  else,  was  required  of  Adam  immediately  on  his  first  ex- 
istence, and  was  performed  as  required ;  then  he  must,  the  first 
inoment  of  his  existence,  have  his  heart  possessed  of  that  prin- 
ciple of  divine  love  which  implies  the  whole  of  moral  rectitude 
in  every  part  of  it,  according  to  our  author's  own  doctrine  ;  and 
so  the  whole  of  moral  rectitude  or  righteousness  must  begin 
with  his  existence :  Which  is  the  thing  taught  in  the  doctrine  of 
original  righteousness. 

Let  us  consider  how  it  could  be  otherwise  than  that  Adam 
was  always,  in  every  moment  of  his  existence,  obliged  to  ex- 
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^ue  such  respect  of  heart  towards  every  object,  as  was  agree* 
le  to  the  apparent  merit  of  that  object.  For  instance,  would 
not  at  any  time  have  become  Adam,  on  the  exhibition  of 
kI^s  infinite  goodness  to  him,  to  have  exercised  answerable 
sititude ;  and  would  not  the  contrary  have  been  unbecoming 
d  odious  ?  And  if  something  had  been  presented  to  Adam^s 
tw  transcenciently  amiable  in  itself,  for  instance,  the  glo- 
>U8  perfection  of  the  divme  nature,  would  it  not  have  he- 
me him  to  love,  relish,  and  delight  in  it?  Would  not  such 
object  have  merited  this  !  And  if  the  view  of  an  object  so 
liable  in  itself  did  not  affect  his  mind  with  complacence, 
luld  it  not,  according  to  the  plain  dictates  of  our  understand- 
F,  have  shewn  an  unbecoming  temper  of  mind  ?  Time,  by 
Itnre,  to  form  and  establish  a  good  disposition,  would  not 
ve  taken  off  the  odiousness  of  the  temper.  And  if  there  had 
en  never  so  much  time,  I  do  not  see  how  it  could  be  expect- 
he  should  improve  it  aright  in  order  to  obtain  a  good  dispo* 
ion,  if  he  had  not  already  some  good  disposition  to  engage 
D  to  it. 

That  belonging  to  the  will,  and  disposition  of  the  heart, 
ich  is  in  itself  either  odious  or  amiable,  unbecoming  or 
cent,  always  would  have  been  Adam^s  virtue  or  sin,  in  any 
iment  of  hisexistence  ;  if  there  be  any  such  thing  as  virtue 
vice ;  by  which  terms  nothing  can  be  meant,  but  something 
our  moral  disposition  and  behaviour  wliich  is  becoming  or 
becoming,  amiable  or  odious. 

Human  nature  must  be  created  with  some  dispositions; 
lisposition  to  relish  some  things  as  good  and  amiable,  and 
be  averse  to  other  things  as  odious  and  disagreeable :  Other* 
\e  it  must  be  without  any  such  thing  as  inclination  or  will ; 
fectly  indiflerciit,  without  preference,  without  choice,  or 
3rsion,  towards  any  thing  as  iigreeable  or  disagreeable.  But 
t  had  any  concreuted  dispoMtions  at  all,  thoy  must  be  either 
ht  or  wrong,  either  agreeable  or  disagreeable  to  the  nature 
things.  If  man  had  at  first  the  highest  relish  of  things  ex* 
lent  and  beautiful,  a  disposition  to  have  the  quickest  and 
best  delight  in  those  things  which  were  most  worthy  of  it, 
n  his  dispositions  were  morally  right  and  amiable,  and  never 
1  be  excellent  in  a  higher  sense.  But  if  he  had  a  disposition 
love  most  those  things  that  were  inferior  and  less  worthy, 
n  his  dispositions  were  vicious.  And  it  is  evident  there  can 
no  medium  between  these. 

11.  This  notion  of  Adam  being  created  without  a  prin- 
le  of  holiness  in  his  heart,  taken  with  the  rest  of  X)r.  T.'s 
eme,  is  inconsistent  with  what  the  history  in  the  begin- 
ff  of  Genesis  leads  us  to  suppose  of  the  great  favours  and 
lies  of  heaven,  which  Adam  enjoyed  while  he  remained  in 
ocency.    The  Mosaic  account  suggests  to  us  that  till  Adam 
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fanned  he  was  happy  in  circumstances,  surrounded  with  tes- 
timonies and  fruits  of  God's  favour.  This  is  implicitly  owned 
by  Dr.  T.  when  he  says,  (p.  25*2.)  '^  That  in  the  dispeosatioD 
our  first  parents  were  under  l>efore  the  fall,  they  were  placed 
in  a  conoition  proper  to  engage  their  gratitude,  love,  and  obe- 
dience.'^  But  it  will  follow  on  our  author's  principles,  that 
Adam,  while  in  innocency,  was  placed  in  far  worse  circum- 
stances than  he  was  in  after  his  disobedience,  and  infinitely 
worse  than  his  posterity  arc  in  ;  under  unspeakably  greater 
disadvantages  for  avoiding  sin,  and  the  performance  of  duty. 
For  by  this  doctr  ne,  Adam's  posterity  come  into  the  world 
with  their  hearts  as  free  from  any  propensity  to  sin  as  he,  and 
he  was  made  as  destitute  of  any  propensity  to  righteousness 
as  they :  And  yet  God,  in  favour  to  them,  does  great  things 
to  restrain  them  from  sin  and  excite  them  to  virtue,  which  he 
never  did  for  Adam  in  innocency,  but  laid  him,  in  the  highest 
degree,  under  contrary  disadvantages.  God,  as  an  instance 
of  his  great  favour  and  fatherly  love  to  man  since  the  fall, 
has  denied  him  the  ease  and  pleasures  of  paradise,  which  gra- 
tified and  allured  his  senses  and  bodily  appetites;  that  he 
might  diminish  his  temptations  to  sin.  And  as  a  still  greater 
means  to  restrain  from  sin  and  promote  virtue,  has  subjected 
him  to  labour,  toil,  and  sorrow  in  the  world  :  And  not  only  so. 
but  as  a  means  to  promote  his  spiritual  and  eternal  good  far 
beyond  this,  has  doomed  him  to  death.  When  all  thia  was 
found  insufficient,  he,  in  further  prosecution  of  the  designs 
of  his  love,  shortened  men's  lives  exceedingly,  made  them 
twelve  or  thirteen  times  shorter  than  in  the  first  ages.  And 
yet  this,  with  all  the  innumerable  calamities  which  God,  in 
great  favour  to  mankind,  has  brou^lit  on  the  world — whereby 
their  temptations  are  so  vastly  cut  short,  and  the  inducements 
to  virtue  heaped  one  upon  another  to  so  great  a  degree — have 
proved  insufficient,  now  for  so  many  thousand  years  together, 
to  restrain  from  wickedness  in  any  consi<ierable  degree ;  while 
innocent  human  nature,  all  along,  comes  into  the  wwld  with 
the  same  purity  and  harmless  dispositions  that  our  first  parents 
had  in  paradise.  What  vast  disadvantages  indeed  then  must 
Adam  and  Eve  be  in,  who  had  no  more  in  their  nature  to  keep 
them  from  sin,  or  incline  them  to  virtue,  than  their  posterity, 
and  yet  were  without  all  those  ?idditional  and  extraordinary 
means !  They  were  not  only  without  such  exceeding  great 
means  as  we  now  have,  when  our  lives  are  made  so  very  short, 
but  had  vastly  less  advantages  than  thoir  antediluvian  posterity, 
who  to  prevent  their  being  wicked,  and  to  make  them  good, 
had  so  much  labour  and  toil,  sweat  and  sorrow,  briars  and 
thorns,  with  a  body  gradually  decaying  and  returning  to  the 
dust.  Our  first  parents  had  the  extreme  disadvantage  of  being 
placed  amongst  many  and  exceeding  great  temptaticms— nof 
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only  without  toil  or  sorrow,  pain  or  disease,  to  humble  and 
mortify  them,  and  a  sentence  of  death  to  wean  them  from  the 
world,  but — in  the  midst  of  the  most  exquisite  and  alluring  sen- 
sitive delights ;  the  reverse  in  every  respect,  and  the  highest 
degree,  of  that  most  gracious  state  of  requisite  means  and  great 
advantages,  which  mankind  now  enjoy!  If  mankind  now 
under  these  vast  restraints  and  great  advantages,  are  not  re- 
strained from  general,  and  as  it  were  universal  wickedness,  how 
could  it  be  expected  that  Adam  and  Eve,  created  with  no 
better  hearts  than  men  bring  into  the  world  now,  and  destitute 
of  all  these  advantages,  and  in  the  midst  of  all  contrary  disad- 
vantages should  escape  it  ? 

These  things  are  not  agreeable  to  Moses\  account.  That 
represents  a  happy  state  of  peculiar  favours  and  blessings  be- 
fore the  fall,  and  the  curse  coming  afterwards ;  but  according 
to  this  scheme,  the  curse  was  before  the  fall,  and  the  great  favours 
and  testimonies  of  love  followed  the  apostacy.  And  the  curse 
before  the  fall  must  be  a  curse  with  a  witness,  being  to  so  high 
a  degree  the  reverse  of  such  means,  means  so  necessary  for  such 
a  creature  as  innocent  man,  and  in  alt  their  multitude  and  ful- 
ness proving  too  little.  Paradise  therefore  must  be  a  mere  de- 
lusion !  There  was  indeed  a  great  shew  of  favour  in  placing 
roan  in  the  midst  of  such  delights.  But  this  delightfiil  garden, 
it  seems,  with  all  its  beauty  and  sweetness,  was  in  its  real  ten- 
dency worse  than  the  apples  of  Sodom.  It  was  but  a  mere  bait, 
(God  forbid  the  blasphemy)  the  more  effectually  enticingby  its 
beauty  and  deliciousness  to  Adam^s  eternal  ruin.  Which 
might  be  the  more  expected  to  be  fatal  to  him,  seeing  he  was 
the  first  man,  having  no  capacity  superior  to  his  posterity,  and 
wholly  without  the  advantage  of  their  observations,  experiences, 
and  improvements. 

I  proceed  now  to  take  notice  of  an  additional  proof  of  the 
doctrme  we  are  upon,  from  another  part  of  the  holy  scripture. 
A  very  clear  text  i'or  original  right  ousness^  we  have  in  Eccles. 
vii.  29.  ZfO,  this  only  have  I  fouful,  that  God  made  man  up* 
right ;  hut  they  have  sought  out  wmiy  inventions. 

It  is  an  observHtion  of  no  weight  which  Dr.  T.  makes  on  this 
text,  that  the  word  man  is  commonly  used  to  signify  mankind 
in  general,  or  mankind  collectively  taken.  It  is  true  it  often 
signifios  the  species  of  mankind  ;  but  then  it  is  used  to  signify 
the  species  with  regard  to  its  duration  and  succession  from  ite 
beginning,  as  well  as  with  regard  to  its  content.  The  English 
word  mankind  is  used  to  signify  the  species:  But  what  then? 
Would  it  be  an  improper  way  of  speaking  to  say,  that  when 
God  first  made  mankind  he  placed  them  in  a  pleasant  paradise, 
(meaning  in  their  first  parents)  but  now  they  live  in  the  midst  of 
briars  and  thorns  ?  And  it  is  certain  that  to  speak  thus  of  God 
makitig  mankind — his  giving  the  species  an  existence  in  their 
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iirst  parents,  at  the  creation — ^is  agreeable  to  the  scripture  use 
of  such  an  expression.  As  in  Dcut.  iv.  2'2.  Since  the  day  thai 
God  CREATED  MAN  iqwu  the  earth.  Job  xx.  4.  Knawest  thim 
not  thin  ifold^  since  man  wan  placed  ttptm  the  earth.  IsaL  sdf. 
r2.  I  have  made  the  earth  and  cheated  man  upon  ii  :  I^  even 
my  hands^  have  stretched  ont  the  heavens,  Jer.  xxvii.  5.  /hate 
MADE  the  earthy  the  man  and  the  beast  that  are  upon  the  ground^ 
by  my  great  power.  All  tiie.s(.>  texts  si^cak  of  God  making  ma^ 
signifxiiig  the  species  (A^mankuul ;  und  yet  they  all  plainly  have 
respect  to  God  m  iking  man  at  first,  wlu^n  lie  made  the  earth  ami 
stretclied  out  the  heavens.  In  all  tliese  places  the  same  word, 
Adam,  is  used  as  in  Ecclesiastes  ;  and  in  the  last  of  them,  used 
with  (he  emphaticum)  the  emphatic  sign,  as  here ;  though  Dr.T. 
omits  it,  when  he  tells  us  he  gives  us  a  catalogue  of  aU  the 
places  in  scripture  where  the  word  is  used.  And  it  aigoes 
nothing  to  the  doctor^s  purpose  that  the  pronoun  they  is  used  ;— 
THEY  have  sought  out  many  inventions.     This  is  properly  ap- 

Klied  to  the  species,  which  God  made  ai  first  upright ;  the  species 
egun  with  more  than  one,  ami  c;Hitinued  in  a  multitude.  As 
Christ  speaks  of  the  two  sexes,  in  the  relation  of  man  and  wife, 
continued  in  successive  generations;  Mat.  xix.  4.  He  that 
MADE  THEM  in  the  beginning,  made  them  male  and  female^  hav- 
ing reference  to  Adam  and  Eve. 

No  less  impertinent,  and  also  very  unfair,  is  his  criticism 
on  the  word  (nr^)  translatc^d  upright.  Because  the  word  some- 
times signifies  right,  he  would  from  thence  infer,  that  it  does 
not  properly  signify  moral  rectitude,  even  when  used  to  express 
the  character  of  moral  agents,  fie  might  as  well  insist  that 
the  English  word  upright^  sometimes,  and  in  its  most  original 
meaning,  signili«;s  right  up,  or  in  an  erect  posture,  therefore  it 
does  not  properly  signify  any  moral  character,  when  applied  to 
moral  agents.  And  inileed  less  unreasonably  ;  for  it  is  known 
that  in  the  Iffhrew  hin^iiagc,  in  a  peculiar  manner,  most  words 
used  to  signify  moral  and  s[)iritual  things,  are  taken  from  ex- 
ternal and  natural  ohjeets.  The  word  (-ir*  Jashar)  is  used,  as 
applied  to  moral  agents,  or  to  the  w?'rds  and  actionsof  such,  (if 
I  have  not  mis-reckoned*)  ahoiit  an  hundred  and  ten  times  id 
scripture  ;  and  about  an  hunched  of  iheni,  without  all  dispute, 
to  signify  virtu<?,  or  moral  rectitude,  though  f>r.  T,  is  pleased 
to  say,  the  word  does  not  generally  signify  a  moral  character) 
and  for  the  most  part  it  signifies  true  virtue,  or  virtue  in  such  a 
sense,  as  distinguishes  it  from  all  false  appearances  of  virtue,  or 
what  is  only  virtue  in  some  respects,  but  not  truly  so  in  the 
sight  of  God.  It  is  used  at  least  eighty  times  in  this  sense : 
And  scarce  any  word  can  be  found  in  the  Hebrew  language 
more  significant  of  this.    It  is  thus  used  constantly  in  Solomon'^s 

*■  Making  use  of  Buxtorps  Concordance,  which,  nccording  to  the  author^ 
profepped  design,  directs  to  all  the  place**  where  the  word  if»  UHcd. 
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writings,  (where  it  is  often  found)  when  used  to  express  a  cha- 
racter or  property  of  moral  agents.  And  it  is  beyond  all  con- 
troversy, that  he  uses  it  in  this  place,  (the  viith  of  Eccle^.)  to 
si^ify  moral  rectitude,  or  a  character  of  real  virtue  and  mte- 
gnty.  For  the  wise  man  is  speaking  of  persons  with  respect  to 
their  moral  character,  inquiring  into  the  corruption  and  deprti* 
yity  of  mankind,  (as  is  confessed  p.  184.)  und  he  here  declares, 
he  had  not  found  more  than  one  among  a  thousand  of  the  right 
stamp,  truly  and  thoroughly  virtuous  and  upright :  Which  ap- 

Ciared  a  strange  thmg !  But  in  this  text  he  clears  God,  and 
ys  the  blame  on  man  :  Man  was  not  made  thus  at  first  He 
was  made  of  the  right  stamp,  altogether  good  in  his  kind,  (as 
all  other  things  were)  truly  and  thoroughly  virtuous  as  he  ought 
to  be ;  but  they  haoe  sought  out  fnany  tnveniions.  Which  last 
expression  signifies  things  sinful,  or  morally  evil ;  (as  is  confess- 
ed, p.  185.)  And  this  expression,  used  to  signify  those  moral 
evib  he  found  in  :nan,  wliicii  he  sets  in  opposition  to  the  up- 
rightness man  was  made  in,  shews,  that  by  uprightness  he  means 
the  most  true  and  sincere  goodness.  The  word  rendered  vwen- 
iions^  most  naturally  and  aptly  signifies  the  subtile  devices  and 
crooked  deceitful  ways  of  hypocrites,  wherein  they  are  of  • 
character  contrary  to  men  of  simplicity  and  godly  sincerity ; 
who,  though  wise  in  that  which  is  good,  are  simple  concerning 
eviL  Thus  the  same  wise  man,  in  Prov.  xii.  2.  sets  a  truly  good 
man  in  opposition  to  a  man  of  wicked  devices^  whom  God  will 
condemn.  Solomon  had  occasion  to  observe  many  who  put  on 
an  artful  disguise  and  fair  shew  of  goodness ;  but  on  searching 
thoroughly,  he  found  very  few  truly  upright.  As  he  says,  Prov. 
xz.  6.  Most  men  will  proclaim  every  one  his  own  goodness  : 
But  afmthful  man  who  can  find  ?  So  that  it  is  exceeding  plain 
that  by  uprightness,  in  this  place,  {Eccles,  vii.)  Solomon  means 
true  moral  goodness. 

What  our  author  urges  concerning  many  inventions^  where- 
as Adam^s  eating  of  the  forbidden  fruit  was  but  one  invention^ 
is  of  as  little  weight  as  the  rest  of  what  he  says  on  this  text. 
For  the  many  lusts  and  corruptions  of  mankind,  appearing  in 
innumerable  ways  of  sinning,  are  all  the  consequence  of  that 
nn.  The  ^reat  corruption  men  are  fallen  into  by  the  origi- 
nal apostacy,  appears  in  the  multitude  of  the  wicked  ways  to 
which  they  are  inclined.  And  therefore  these  are  properly 
mentioned  as  the  fruits  and  evidenc^^s  of  the  greatness  of  that 
apostacy  and  corruption. 
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SECT.  IL 

Concerning  the  Kind  of  Death  threatened  to  our  firit  Parents* 
if  they  should  eat  of  the  forbidden  Fruit, 

Dr.  T.  in  his  observations  on  the  three  first  chapters  of 
Genesis^  says,  (p.  7.)  ''The  threatening  to  man  in  case  of 
transgression  was,  that  he  should  surely  die. — Death  b  the 
losing  of  life.  Death  is  opposed  to  life,  and  must  be  under- 
stood according  to  the  nature  of  that  life,  to  which  it  is  oppos- 
ed. Now  the  death  here  threatened  can,  with  any  certainty, 
be  opposed  only  to  the  life  God  gave  Adam,  when  he  created 
him,  (ver.  7.)  Any  thing  besides  this  must  be  pure  conjecture, 
without  solid  foundation.''" 

To  this  I  would  say  :  it  is  true,  Death  is  opposed  to  life^ 
and  must  he  understood  according  to  the  nature  of  that  life^  io 
which  it  is  opposed.  But  does  it  therefore  follow  that  nothing 
can  be  meant  by  it  but  the  hss  of  lite  ?  Miser}'  is  opposed  to 
happiness,  and  sorrow  is  in  scripture  often  opposed  to  joy ; 
but  can  we  conclude  from  thence,  that  nothing  is  meant  in 
scripture  by  sorrow,  hut  the  loss  of  joy  ?  Or  that  there  is  no 
more  in  misery  than  the  loss  or  absence  of  happiness  ?  And 
if  the  death  threatened  to  Adam  can,  with  certainty,  be  op- 

rised  only  to  the  life  givtJi  to  Adam^  vyhen  God  created  him ^ 
think  a  state  of  perfect,  perpetual,  and  hopeless  misery  is 
properly  opposed  to  tlial  state  Adam  teas  in  when  God  created 
him.  For  I  suppose  it  will  not  be  denied,  that  the  life 
Adam  had  was  truly  a  happy  life  ;  happy  in  perfect  innocency, 
in  the  favour  of  his  Maker,  surrounded  with  the  happy  fruits 
and  testimonies  of  his  love.  And  1  think  it  has  been  proved, 
that  he  also  was  happy  in  a  state  of  perfect  righteousness. 
Nothing  is  more  manifest,  than  that  it  is  agreeable  to  a  very 
common  acceptation  of  the  word  ///r,  in  scripture,  that  it  be 
understood  as  signifying  a  stale  of  excellent  and  happy  exis- 
tence. Now  that  which  is  most  opposite  to  that  lift  and  state 
in  which  Adam  was  created^  is  a  slate  of  total,  confirmed  wick- 
edness, and  perfect  hopeless  misery,  under  tlie  divine  displea- 
sure and  curse  ;  not  excludmg  temporal  death,  or  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  body,  as  an  iritroduetion  to  it. 

Besides,  that  which  is  nnich  more  evident  than  any  thing 
Dr.  T.  says  on  this  head,  is,  that  the  death  which  was  to  come 
on  Adam  as  the  punishment  of  his  disobedience^  was  opposed  to 
that  life  which  he  would  have  had  as  the  reward  of  his  obediettce 
in  case  he  had  not  sinned.    Obedience  and  disobedience  are  con- 
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raries ;  the  threatenings  and  promises  which  are  sanctions  of 
I  law  are  set  in  direct  opposition ;  and  the  promises,  rewards 
nd  threatened  punishments,  are  most  properly  taken  as  each 
ither^s  opposites.  But  none  witl  deny  that  the  life  which  would 
lave  been  Adam*s  reward,  if  he  had  persisted  in  obedience,  was 
iemal  life.  And  therefore  we  argue  justly  that  the  death 
rhich  stands  opposed  to  that  life,  (Dr.  T.  himself  being  judge, 
\  120.  S.)  is  manifestly  eternal  death,  a  death  widely  different 
^Tom  the  death  we  now  die — to  use  his  own  words.  If  Adam, 
br  his  persevering  obedience  was  to  have  had  everlasting  life 
md  happiness,  in  perfect  holiness,  union  with  his  Maker,  and 
figoyment  of  his  favour ;  and  this  was  the  life  which  was  to  be 
confirmed  by  the  tree  of  life  ;  then,  doubtless,  the  death  threat* 
sued  in  case  of  disobedience,  which  stands  in  direct  opposition 
to  this,  was  an  exposure  to  everlasting  wickedness  arid  misery^ 
in  separation  from  God,  and  in  enduring  his  wrath. 

When  God  first  made  mankind,  and  made  known  to  them 
the  methods  of  his  moral  government  towards  them,  in  the  re- 
velation he  made  of  himself  to  the  natural  head  of  the  whole 
qpecies — and  letting  him  know  that  obedience  to  him  was  ex- 
pected, and  in  enforcing  liis  duty  with  the  sanction  of  a  threaten* 
ed  punishment,  called  by  the  name  oi  death — we  may  with  the 
ffreatest  reason  suppose,  in  such  a  case,  that  by  death  was  meant 
me  most  proper  punishment  of  the  sin  of  mankind,  and  which 
he  speaks  of  under  that  name  throughout  the  scripture,  as  the 
proper  wages  of  sin  ;  and  this  was  always,  fi'om  the  beginning, 
miaerstood  to  be  so  in  the  church  of  God.  It  would  be  strange 
indeed  if  it  should  be  otherwise.  It  \Vould  have  been  strange, 
if,  when  the  law  of  God  was  first  given,  and  enforced  by  uie 
threatening  of  a  punishment,  nothing  at  all  had  been  mentioned 
of  that  great  punishment  ever  spoken  of  under  the  name  of 
death — in  the  revelations  which  he  has  given  to  mankind  fi-om 
age  to  age — as  the  proper  punishment  of  the  sin  of  mankind. — 
And  it  would  be  no  less  strange,  if  when  the  punishment  which 
was  mentioned  and  threatened  on  that  occasion  was  called  by 
the  same  name,  even  death,  yel  we  must  not  understand  it  to 
mean  the  same  thing,  but  something  infinitely  diverse,  and  in- 
finitely more  inconsiderable. 

But  now  let  us  consider  what  that  death  is,  which  the  scrip- 
ture ever  speaks  of  iis  the  proper  wsiges  of  sin,  and  is  spoken  of 
as  such  by  God's  saints  in  all  ages  of  the  church.  I  will  begin 
with  the  New  Testament.      When    the   apostle   Paid  says, 

iRom.  vi.  23.)  The  wages  of  sin  is  death.  Dr.  T.  tells  us,  (p. 
5M),  S.)  that  this  means  eternal  death,  the  second  death,  a  death 
widely  different  from  the  death  we  now  die.  The  same  apostle 
speaks  of  death  as  the  proper  punishment  due  for  sin,  Rom.  vii. 
5.  and  chap.  viii.  13.  2  Cor.  iii.  7.  1  Cor.  xv.  56.  In  all  which 
places.  Dr.  T.  himself  supposes  the  apostle  to  intend  eternal 
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death.*    ^nd  when  the  apostle  James  speaks  of  death,  as  the 
proper  reward,  fruit,  and  end  of  sin,  (Jam.  i.  15.)  Stit,  whmi  k 
igjinished^  bringeth  forth  death ;  it  is  manifest,  that  our  author 
supposes  eternal  destruction  to  be  meant.t    And  the  gpostk 
Jotin,  a^eably  to  Dr.  T.'^s  sense,  speaks  of  the  second  de«ih  ai 
that  which  sin  unrepented  of  will  bring  all  men  to  at  last.  Rev. 
ii.  11  XX.  6,  14.  and  xxi.  8.    Jn  the  same  sense  the  apostle  John 
uses  the  word  in  his  1st  epiptle  chap.  iii.  14.     We  know  thai  we 
have  passed  from  death  to  life^  because  we  love  the  brethren^  Bk 
that  hateth  his  brother  abiaeth  in  death.     In  the  same  manner 
Christ  used  the  word  from  time  to  time,  when  he  was  on  earth, 
and  spake  concerning  the  punishment  of  sin.    John  v.  2^    Bt 
that  heareth  my  word  and  believeth^  4^.  hath  everlasting  l^e  ; 
and  shall  not  come  into  condemnation  ;  but  is  passed  from  dbat* 
to  lifr.    Where  according  to  Dr.  T.^s  own  way  of  arguing,  it 
cannot  be  the  death  we  now  die  that  Christ  speaks  of,  but  eter- 
nal  death,  because  it  is  set  in  opposition  to  everlasting  life. 
John  vi.  50.  TTus  is  the  bread  which  cometh  downfrom^  keapen, 
that  a  man  may  eat  thereof  and  not  die.    chap.  viii.  51.  VerSy^ 
verily^  I  say  unto  tfou^  if  a  man  keep  my  saying  he  shall  never  m^^ 
DEATH.     Chap.  X].  126.  And  wlwsoever  livcth  and believeA  mm 
shaU  never  TUB,     In  which  places  it  is  plain  Christ  dpea  not 
mean  that  believers  shall  ne\er  see  temporal  death.     (See  also 
Matt.  X.  28.  and  Luke  x.  38.)  Tn  like  manner  tlie  word  was  com- 
monly  used  by  the  prophets  of  old,  when  they  spake  of  death  as 
the  proper  end  and  recompence  of  sin.     So  abundaptly  by 
the  prophet  Ezekiel.      Ezck.  iii.  18.     When  I  say  unto  the 
wicked  man  thou  ^halt  surely  die.     In  the  original  it  is.  Dying 
thou  shall  die:     The  same  form  of  expression  which  God 
used  in  the  threatening  to  Adam.     We  have  the  same  words 
again,  chap,  xxxiii.  18. — In  chop,  xviii,  4,  it  is  said,  The  soul 
that  sinneth^  it  shall  die.J     And  that  temporal  death  is  not 
meant  in  these  placos  is  plain,  because  it  is  promised  most 
absolutely,  that  the  righteous  shall  not  die  the  death  spoken 
of.     Chap,  xviii.  '21.     He  shall  surely  live^  he  shall  not  die. 
(So  verse  9,  17,  19,  and  ^Z  and  chap.  iii.  21.)     And  it  is  evi- 
dent  the  prophet  Jeremiah  uses  the  word  in  the  same  sense. 
Jer.  xxxi.  30.     Ki^rry  otic  shali  vii:  for  his  own  iniquity.     And 
i!J^  ^^^^  ^^^'"^'^  ^^  spoken  of  by  the  prophet  Isaiah.  Isai.  xi.  4. 
With  the  breath  of  his  lips  shall  he  slay  the  wicked.     (See  also 
chap.  Ixvi.  16.  with  vcr.  24.)     Solomon,  who  we  must  suppose 

♦  Sco  p.  78.  note  on  Rom.  vii  5,  and  note  on  ver.  6.     Note  on  Roin.  v.  80. 
Xoto  on  Rom.  vu.  8. 

«..  1 1  ^7  *'^?»P*""l?^')wt  ho  says,  p.  126,  with  what  ho  often  Bays  of  that  d^ath 
and  destruction  whu-h  is  the  demerit  and  end  of  personal  sin,  which  he  says  is  the 
ffecond  deaih  or  etemai  destruction, 

*  To  the  like  purpose  are  cliap.  iii.  19,  20,  and  xviii.  4,  JJ,  13,  17—21,  24,  26. 
^8.  chap.  XKxm.  a  9. 12— 14. 19. 
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thoroughly  accjuainted  with  the  sense  in  which  the  word 
used  by  the  wise,  and  by  the  ancients^  continually  spealui 
^ death  as  the  proper  fruit,  issue,  and  recompense  of  sin,  using 
the  word  only  in  this  sense.     Prov.  xi.  19.     As  righteaunesg 
"eftdeth  to  LIFE,  so  he  that  pursueth  evil  pursueth  it  to  his  own 
MBATH.*     He  cannot  mean  temporal  death,  tor  he  often  speaks 
>f  it  as  a  punishment  of  the  wicked,  wherein  the  righteous 
diftll  certainly  be  distinguished  fronj  them :     As  in  Prov.  xii^ 
18.  In  the  way  of  righteousness  is  life,  and  in  the  path-watf 
hereof  is  no  death.     (So  in  cha^.  x.  2,  xi.  4.  xiii.  14.  ziv. 
P7,  and  many  other  places.)     But  we  find  this  same  wise  man 
>iMenres,  that  as  to  temporal  death,  and  temporal  events  in 
jenera],  there  is  no  distinction,  but  that  they  happen  alike  to 
food  and  bad.     (Eccl.  ii.  4 — 16.  viii.  14.  and  ix.  2, 3.)    His 
voids  are  remarkable  in  Eccl.  vii.  15.     There  is  a  just  man  that 
mBMSBMTB,  in  his  righteousness  ;  and  there  is  a  wicked  man  that 
iroUmgeth  his  life,  in  his  wickedness.     So  we  find,  David  in  the 
KK>k  of  Psalms  uses  the  word  death  in  the  same  sense,  when 
le  flf>eak8  of  it  as  the  proper  wages  and  issue  of  sin.  Psalm 
;xziv.  21.   Ernl  shall  slay  the  wicked.     He  speaks  of  it  as  a 
certain  thing,   Psal.   cxxxix.  19.      Surely  thou  wilt  slat  the 
uickedy  O  God.     And  he  speaks  of  it  as  a  thing  wherein- the 
ricked  are.  distinguished  from  the  righteous,     rsal.  Ixix.  28; 
Itei  them  be  blotted  out  of  the  book  of  the  living,  and  not  be  writ'- 
m  wi$h  the^righteous. — And  thus  we  find  the  word  death  used 
n  the  Pentateuch,  where  we  have  the  account  of  the  threa- 
eiiing  of  death  to  Adam.     When,  in  these  books,  it  is  spoken 
»f  as  the  proper  fruit  and  appointed  reward  of  sin,  it  is  to  be 
nderstood  of  eternal  death.     Thus,  Deut.  xxx.  15.  See^  Ihime 
et  before  thee  this  day  life  and  good^  and  death  and  eml. 
few.  19.  /  ccUl  heaven  and  earth  to  record  this  day  against  you, 
hat  I  have  set  before  you  life  and  death,  blessing  and  cursingi, 
nie  life  that  is  spoken  of  here  is  doubtless  the  same  that*  is 
poken  of  in  Levil.  xviii.  5.   Ye  shall  therefore  keep  my  statutes 
nd  my  judsrments,  which  if  a  man  do,  he  shall  live  m  them., 
This  the  apostle  understands  of  eternal  life;  as  is  plain  by 
lom.  X.  5,  and  Ga).  iii.  12.     But  that  the  death  threatened  for 
in  in  the  law  of  Moses  meant  eternal  death,  is  what  Dn  T. 
.bundantly  declares     So  in  his  note  on  Rom.  v.  20.      (Par.  p. 
or.)  "  Such  a  constitution  the  Imv  of  Moses  was, subjecting  those 
}ho  were  under  it  to  death  for  every  transgression  :  Meaning  by 
'eath  eternal  death."    These  are  his  words.     The  likd  he 
sserts  in  many  other  places.     When  it  is  said,  in  the  place 
ow  mentioned,  /  have  set  before  thee  life  and  death,  blesS' 
%g  and  cursing,  without  doubt,  the  same  blessing  cmd  cursing 

♦  See  chap.  v.  5,  6,  23,  vii.  87,  viii.  36,  ix.  18.  i.  21,  xi.  19.  liv.  1».  «v.  lO. 
viii.  21,xix.  16, 21,  and  xxiii.  13,  14. 
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is  meant  which  God  had  already  set  before  them  with  such 
solemnity,  in  the  27th  and  28th  chapters ;  where  we  have  the 
sum  of  the  curses  in  those  last  words  of  the  27th  chapter, 
Cursed  U  every  one  which  confirmeth  not  all  the  wards  of  tUs 
lixw  to  do  them.  Which  the  apostle  speaks  of  as  a  threatening 
of  eternal  death ;  and  with  him  Dr.  T.  himself.*  In  this  sense 
also  Job  and  liis  friends  spake  of  deaths  as  the  wages  and  end 
of  sin,  who  lived  before  any  written  revelation,  and  had  their 
religion  and  their  phraseology  about  religion,  from  the  an- 
cients. 

If  any  should  insist  upon  it  as  an  objection — against  sup- 
posing that  deatli  was  intended  to  signify  eternal  death  in  the 
threatening  to  Adam — ^that  this  use  of  the  word  is  figuratiTe:- 
I  reply,  that  though  this  should  be  allowed,  yet  it  is  by  no 
means  so  figurative  as  many  other  phrases  used  in  the  history 
contained  in  these  three  chapters :   As  when  it  is  said,  Goi 
said^  Let  there  be  UgtU  ;  Ood  said^  Let  there  be  a  firmamioA^ 
Sic  as  though  God  spake  such  words  with  a  voice.      So  when 
it  is  said,  God  called  the  light  day ;  God  called  the  firmamaA 
heaven^  iic.     God  rested  ofi  (he  seventh  day ;  as  though  he  had 
been  weary,  and  ttien  rested.     And  when  it  is  said^  'fhey  heari 
the  voice  of  God  walking ;  as  though  the  deity  had  feet,  and 
took  steps  on  the  ground.     Dr.  T.  supposes',  that  .when  it  is 
ssdd  of  Ad€rm  and  £t*e,  Their  eyes  were  opetted  and  they  sow 
thai  they  were  naked ;  by  the  word  naked  is  meant  a  state  of 

Stilt.  (P.  12.)  Which  sense  of  the  word,  naked,  is  much 
rther  from  the  common  use  of  the  word,  than  the  supposed 
sense  of  the  word  death.  So  this  author  supposes  the  pro- 
mise concerning  the  seo«l  of  the  woman  bruising  the  serpenVs 
head^  while  the  *icrpent  should  bruise  his  heel,  is  to  be  understood 
of  the  Messiah  destroying  the  power  and  sovereignty  of  the  dertJ, 
and  receiving  some  slight  huit  from  him.  (P.  15,  16.)  Which 
makes  the  sentence  full  of  figures.  And  why  might  not  God 
deliver  threatenings  to  our  first  parents  in  figurative  expressions, 
as  well  OS  promises  i' 

But  indeed,  there  is  no  necessity  of  supposing  the  word 
deaths  or  the  Hebrew  word  so  translated,  if  used  in  the  man- 
ner that  has  been  supposed,  to  have  been  figurative  at  all.  It 
does  not  appear  but  that  this  word,  in  its  true  and  proper 
meaning,  might  signify  perfect  misery,  and  sensible  destruc- 
tion; though  the  word  was  also  applied  to  signify  something 
more  external  and  visible.  There  are  many  words  in  our  Ian* 
guage,  such  as  heart,  sense,  view,  discovery,  conception^  light, 
and  many  others,  which  are  ap[)lied  to  signify  external  things ; 
as  that  muscular  part  of  the  body  called  heart ;  external 
feeling  cMed  sense;  the  sight  of  the  bodily  eye  called  vtefPC 


*  Notr  on  Rom.  v.  20.  Par.  p.  291—299. 
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tbe  finding  of  a  thing  by  its  being  uncovered,  called  discovery  ; 
the  first  beginning  of  the  foetus  in  the  womb,  called  conception : 
and  the  rays  of  the  sun,  called  light.  Yet  these  words  do  as 
truly  and  properly  signify  other  things  of  a  more  spiritual  infer- 
md  nature ;  such  as  the  disposition,  affection,  perception,  and 
thought  of  the  mind,  and  manifestation  and  evidence  to  the 
soul.  Common  use,  which  governs  the  propriety  of  language, 
makes  the  latter  things  to  be  as  much  signified  by  those  words, 
in  their  proper  meanmg,  as  the  former.  It  is  especially  com- 
mon in  the  Hebrew^  and  i  suppose  other  oriental  languages, 
that  the  same  word  that  signifies  something  external,  does  no 
leas  properly  and  usually  signify  something  more  spiritual.  So 
the  Hebrew  words  used  for  breath,  have  such  a  double  signifi- 
cation ;  (novj)  Neshama  signifies  both  breath  and  the  soul ;  and 
tbe  latter  as  commonly  as  the  former :  (mn)  RuacU  is  used  for 
breath  or  unnd^  but  yet  more  commonly  signifies  spirit,  (wu) 
Nephesh  is  used  for  breathy  but  yet  more  commonly  signifies 
soul.  So  the  word  (aa*?  or  d'?)  Lebh^  hearty  no  less  propeny  sig- 
aifies  the  souU  especially  with  regard  to  tiie  will  and  affections, 
than  that  part  of  the  body  so  called.  The  word  (diSt)  Shalom^ 
which  we  render  peace^  no  less  properly  signifies  prosperity 
and  happiness,  than  mutual  agreement.  The  word  translated 
2t/e,  signifies  the  natural  life  of  the  body,  and  also  the  perfect 
and  happy  state  of  sensible  active  being ;  and  the  latter  as 
properly  as  the  former.  So  the  word  deaths  signifies  destruc- 
tion, as  to  outward  sensibility^  activity,  and  enjoyment :  But  it 
has  most  evidently  another  signification,  which  in  the  Hebrew 
tongue,  is  no  less  proper,  viz.  perfect^  sensible,  hopeless  ruin  and 
misery. 

It  is  therefore  wholly  without  reason  urged,  that  death  pro- 
perly signifies  only  the  loss  of  this  present  life ;  and  that  there- 
fore nothing  else  was  meant  by  that  death  which  was  threaten- 
ed for  eating  the  forbidden  fruit.  Nor  does  it  at  all  appear  but 
that  Adam — who,  fiom  what  God  said  concerning  the  seed  of 
the  woman,  could  understand  that  relief  was  promised  as  to 
the  death  which  was  threatened,  as  Dr.  T.  himself  supposes — 
'  understood  the  death  which  was  threatened,  in  the  more  impor* 
)Ftani  sense.  Especially  seeing  'temporal  death,  considered  ori- 
ginally and  in  itself,  is  evermore,  excepting  as  changed  by  di- 
vine grace,  an  entrance  into  that  dismal  state  of  misery  which 
is  shadowed  forth  by  the  awful  circumstances  of  this  death ;  cir- 
cumstances naturally  suggesting  to  the  mind  the  most  dreadful 
state  of  hopeless,  sensible  ruin. 

As  to  the  objection,  that  the  phrase.  Dying  thou  shalt 
die^  is  several  times  used  in  the  books  of  Moses  to  signify 
temporcd  death,  it  can  be  of  no  force.  For  it  has  been  shewn 
already,  that  the  same  phrase  is  sometimes  used  in  scripture 
to  signify  etemai  death,  in  instances  much  more  parallel  with 
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this.  But  indeed  nothing  can  be  certainly  argued  concerning 
the  nature  of  the  thin^  intended,  from  its  being  ezjwesaed  in 
such  a  manner.  For  it  is  evident,  that  such  repetition!  of  a 
word  in  the  Hebrew  language,  are  no  more  than  an  emphasb 
upon  a  word  in  the  more  modern  languages,  to  signir^  the 
great  degree  of  a  thing,  the  importance  or  certainty  of  it,  &jc 
When  we  would  signify  and  impress  these,  we  commonly 
put  an  emphasis  on  our  words.  Instead  of  this,  the  Hebrews^ 
when  they  would  express  a  thing  stiongly,  repeated  or  doubled 
the  worcl,  the  more  to  impress  the  mind  of  the  hearer;  as 
may  be  plain  to  every  one  in  the  least  conversant  with  the 
Hebrew  bible.  The  repetition  in  the  threatening  to  Adom^ 
therefore,  only  implies  the  solemnity  and  importance  of  the 
threatening.  But  God  may  denounce  either  eternal  or  tem- 
poral death  with  peremptoriness  and  sohsmnity,  and  nothing 
can  certainly  be  inferred  concerning  the  nature  of  the  thing 
threatened  because  it  is  threatened  with  emphasis^  more  than 
this,  that  the  threatening  is  much  to  bv  regarded.  Though  it 
be  true,  that  it  might  in  an  especial  manner  be  expected  that 
a  threatening  of  eternal  death  would  be  denounced  with  great 
emphasis,  such  a  threatening  being  infinitely  important,  and  to 
be  regarded  above  all  others. 


SECT.  III. 

Wherein  it  is  inquired^  whether  there  be  any  thing  in  the  His- 
tory of  the  three  Jirst  Chapters  of  Genesis  which  should 
lead  us  to  suppose  tJuit  God^  in  his  Constitution  with  Adtan 
dealt  with  . .  ankind  in  general^  as  included  in  their  Jirst 
Father  J  and  tiiat  the  Threatening  of  Deaths  in  Case  he 
should  eat  the  forbidden  Fruity  had  respect  not  only  to  Amu, 
but  his  Posterity  / 

Dr.  T.  rehearsing  that  threatening  to  Adam^  Thou  shaU 
surely  die^  and  giving  us  liis  paraphrase  of  it,  (p.  7,  8.)  con- 
cludes thus:  ** Observe,  here  is  not  one  word  relating  to  A 
Adam's  posterity."  But  it  may  be  observed,  in  opposition  to  "  ■• 
this,  that  there  is  scarcely  one  word  that  we  have  an  account 
of,  which  (Jod  ever  said  to  Adam  or  Eve,  but  what  does  mani- 
festly include  their  posttrrity  in  the  meaning  and  design  of  it 
There  is  as  much  of  a  word  said  abc^ut  Adam'^s  posterity  in 
that  threatening,  as  tliere  is  in  those  words  of  God  to  Aaam 
and  Eve,  Gen.  i.  28.  Be  fruitful^  and  multiply,  and  replenish 
the  earthy  and  subdue  it ;  and  as  much  in  events,  to  lead  us  to 
suppose  Adam's  posterity  to  be  included.  There  is  as  much 
of  a  word  of  his  posterity  in  that  threatening,  as  in  those 
words,  (ver.  29.)     Beheld.  I  have  given  you  every  herb  bearing 
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seedi — and  every  tree  in  which  is  tiie  fruii  of  a  tree  yielding 
seed,  &C.  Even  when  God  was  about  to  create  Adam*  what 
he  said  on  that  occasion  had  not  respect  only  to  Adam,  but  to 
his  posterity.  Gen.  i.  26.  Let  us  make  man  in  our  image,  and 
let  them  have  dominion  over  the  fish  of  the  sea^  &c.  And,  what 
is  more  remarkable,  there  is  as  much  of  a  word  said  about 
Adam^s  posterity  in  the  threatening  of  death,  as  there  is  in 
that  sentence,  (Gen.  iii.  19,)  Unio  dust  shait  thou  return* 
Which  Dr.  T.  himself  supposes  to  be  a  sentence  pronounced 
for  the  execution  of  that  very  threatening,  Thou  shalt  surefy 
die.  This  sentence  he  himself  also  often  speaks  of  as  includ- 
ing Adam^s  posterity:  And,  what  is  much  more  remarkable 
stiU,  is  a  sentence  which  Dr.  T.  himself  often  speaks  of,  as 
induding  his  posterity^  as  a  sbmtence  of  condemnation,  as  a 
jin>iciAL  sentence,  and  a  sentence,  which  God  pronounced 
with  regard  to  Adam's  posterity,  acting  the  part  of  a 
JUDGE,  and  as  such  condemning  them  to  temporal  death. — 
Though  he  is  therein  utterly  inconsistent  with  himself,  inas- 
much as  he  at  the  same  time  abundantly  insists,  that  death  is 
not  brought  on  Adam^s  posterity  in  consequence  of  his  sin,  at 
all  as  a  punishment ;  but  merely  by  the  gracious  disposal  of  a 
father,  oestowing  a  benefit  of  the  highest  nature  upon  him.* 

But  I  shall  shew  that  I  dfo  not  in  any  of  these  things  falsely 
charge  or  misrepresent  Dr.  T. — He  speaks  of  the  sentence  in 
chap.  iii.  19.  as  pronounced  in  pursuance  of  the  threatening 
in  the  former  chapter,  in  these  words,  (p.  17, 18.)  "  The  sen- 
tence upon  the  man,  ver.  17,  18,  19.  first  affects  the  earth  up- 
on which  he  was  to  subsist :  The  ground  should  be  incumbered 
with  many  noxious  weeds,  and  the  tillage  of  it  more  toilsome : 
Which  would  oblige  the  man  to  procure  a  sustenance  by  hard 
IdbKOur,  till  he  should  die,  and  drop  into  the  ground  from 
whence  he  was  taken.  Thus  death  entered  by  sin  into  the 
world,  and  man  became  mortal,!  According  to  the  threat- 
ening IN  THE  FORMER  CHAPTER.'*  Now,  if  mankind  l>ecame 
mortal,  and  must  die,  according  to  the  threatening  in  the  for- 
mer chapter,  tlien  doubtless  the  threatening  in  the  former 
chapter.  Thou  shalt  die^  had  respect  not  only  to  Adam  but 
to  mankind,  and  included  Adam^s  posterity.  Yea,  and  Dr.  T. 
is  express  in  it,  and  very  often  so,  that  the  sentence  concerning 
dropping  into  the  ground,  or  returning  to  the  dust,  did  include 
Adam^s  posterity.  So,  p.  30.  speaking  there  of  that  sentence, 
**  Observe  (says  he)  that  we  their  posterity  are  in  fact  subjected 
to  the  same  affliction  and  mortality,  here  by  sentence  inflicted 
upon  our  first  parents. — P.  42.  Note.     "  But  yet  men  through 
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t  The  subsequent  part  of  the  qootation  the  reader  will  iint  nieel  with  in  tbo 
third  edition  of  Dr.  T.  but  in  tbo  second  of  1741. 
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that  long  tract  were  all  subject  to  death,  therefore  they  must 
be  included  in  the  sentence/'  The  same  he  affirms  in  innu- 
merable other  places,  some  of  which  I  shall  have  occasion  to 
mention  presently. 

The  sentence  which  is  founded  on  the  threatening,  and 
(as  Dr.  T.  says)  according  to  the  threatening^  extends  to  as  many 
as  were  included  in  the  threatening,  and  to  no  more.  If  the 
sentence  be  upon  a  collective  subject,  indefinitely,  the  greatest 
part  of  which  were  not  included  in  the  threatenmg  nor  were  ever 
threatened  at  all,  then  certainly  this  sentence  is  not  according 
to  the  threatening^  nor  built  upon  it.  If  the  sentence  be  accora- 
in^  to  the  threatening,  then  we  may  justly  explain  the  threat- 
enmg by  the  sentence.  And  if  we  find  the  gentence  spoken  to 
the  same  person  to  whom  the  threatening  was  spoken,  and 
spoken  in  the  second  person  singular  in  like  manner  with  the 
iMeBiening^f otmded  on  the  threatening,  and  according  to  it; 
and  if  we  mid  the  sentence  includes  Adam's  posteritv,  then 
we  may  certainly  infer,  that  so  did  the  threatening.  And  hence, 
that  both  the  threatening  and  sentence  were  delivered  to  Adam 
as  the  public  head  and  representative  of  his  posterity. 

And  we  may  also  fiirther  infer  fi'om  it,  m  another  reqpect, 
directly  contrary  to  Dr.  T.'s  doctrine,  that  the  sentence  which 
included  Adam*8  posterity  was  to  deuih^  as  a  punishment  to  that 
posterity,  as  well  as  to  Adam  himself.  For  a  sentence  pro- 
nounced in  execution  of  a  threatening,  is  for  a  punishment. 
Threatenings  are  of  punishments.  Neither  God  nor  man  are 
wont  to  threaten  others  Wiih  favours  and  benefits. 

But  lest  any  of  this  author's  admirers  should  stand  to  it 
that  it  may  very  properly  be  said,  God  threatened  mmkiuA  with 
bestowing  great  kindness  upon  them,  I  would  observe,  that  Dr. 
T.  himself  often  speaks  of  this  sentence  as  pronounced  by  God 
on  all  mankind^  as  condemning  them ;  as  a  sentence  of  condem- 
nation judicially  pronounced^  or  a  sentence  which  God  pro- 
nounced on  all  mankind  acting  as  their  judge^  and  in  a  judi- 
cial proceeding.  This  he  affirms  in  multitudes  of  places.  In 
p.  20.  speaking  of  this  sentence,  which  he  there  says  subjects 
us,  Adam'^s  and  Eve'^s  posterity,  to  affliction  and  mortality,  he 
calls  it  ^judicial  act  of  condemnation.  "  The  judicial  act  of 
condemnation  Tsays  he)  clearly  implies,  a  taking  him  to  pieces, 
and  returning  him  to  the  ground  from  whence  he  was  taken." 
And  p.  28,  29.  (Note.)  "  In  all  the  scripture  from  one  end  to 
the  other,  there  is  recorded  but  one  judgment  to  condemnation^ 
which  came  upon  all  men,  and  that  is,  Gen.  iii.  17 — 19.  "  Bust 
thou  art;"'  Sic.  P.  40.  speaking  of  the  same,  he  sap,  "  AU 
men  are  brought  under  condemnation.''  In  p.  27,  28.  "  By 
judgmentjudgment  to  condemnation,  it  appeareth  evidently  to 
me,  he  (Paul)  means  the  being  adjudged  to  the  forementioned 
death ;  he  means  tiit  sentence  of  deaths  of  a  general  mortality, 
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pronounced  upon  mankind  in  consequence  of  Adam^s  first  trans- 
gression. And  the  condemnation  inflicted  by  the  judgment  of 
God^  answereth  to,  and  is  in  effect  the  same  thing  with,  being 
dead."  P.  30.  "  The  many,  that  is  mankind,  were  subject  to 
death  by  the  judicial  act  of  God.'*  P.  31.  "  Being  made  sin- 
ners, may  very  well  signify,  being  adjudged^  or  condemned  to 
death. — For  the  Hebrew  word,  4^.  signifies  to  make  one  a  sin- 
ner by  a  judicial  sentence^  or  to  condemn.^'' — P.  178.  Par.  on 
Rom.  V.  19.  Upon  the  account  of  one  man's  disobedience, 
mankind  were  judicial!  1/ constituted  sinners  ^  that  is,  subjected 
to  death  by  the  sentence  of  God  the  Judge.^^  And  there  are  % 
many  other  places  where  he  repeats  the  same  thing.    And  it  is        ..g^L 

frelty  remarkable,  that  (page  48,  49.)  immediately  after  citing  ^« 
roT.  xvii.  15.  He  thatjustifieth  the  wicked^  and  he  that  condemn 
neik  iXe  just^  are  both  an  abomination  to  the  Lord — and  when 
he  is  careful  in  citing  these  words  to  put  us  in  mind,  that  it  is 
meant  of  bl  judicial  act — yet,  in  the  very  next  words,  he  sup- 
poses that  God  himself  does  so,  since  he  constantly  supposes 
that  Adam's  posterity,  whom  God  condemns,  are  innocent.  His 
words  are  these,  ^^  From  all  this  it  foUoweth,  that  as  the  judg- 
ment that  passed  upon  all  men  to  condemnation^  is  death's 
coming  upon  oilmen^  by  the  judicial  act  of  God^  upon  occasion 
of  Adam's  transgression  :  So,"  &c. — And  it  is  very  remarka- 
ble, that  (p.  3,  4,  7,  S.)  he  insists,  ^^  That  in  scripture  no  iac- 
tion  is  said  to  be  imputed,  reckoned,  or  accounted  to  any  per- 
son for  righteousness  or  condemnation,  but  the  proper  act  and 
deed  of  that  person." — And  yet  he  thus  continually  affirms, 
that  all  mankind  are  made  sinners  by  a  judicial  act  of  God 
the  Judge^  even  to  condemnation^  and  judicially  constituted  sin" 
ners^  and  so  subjected  to  a  judicial  sentence  of  condemnation^ 
on  occasion  of  Adam'^s  sin  ;  and  all  according  to  the  threatening 
denounced  to  Adam^  Thou  shalt  surely  die  :  Though  he  sup- 
poses Adam's  posterity  were  not  included  in  the  threatening, 
and  are  looked  upon  as  perfectly  innocent,  and  treated  wholly 

as  such. 

I  am  sensible  Dr.  T.  does  not  run  into  all  this  incon- 
sistence only  through  oversight  and  blundering  ;  but  that  he  is 
driven  to  it,  to  make  out  his  matters  in  his  evasion  of  that  no- 
ted paragraph  in  the  fifth  chapter  of  Romans  ;  especially  those 
three  sentences ;  (ver.  16.)  The  judgment  was  by  one  to  con- 
denmcAion.  (ver.  18.)  By  the  offence  of  one^  judgment  came 
upon  all  men  to  condemnation  :  and  (ver.  19.)  By  one  man's 
msobedience  many  were  made  sinners.  And  I  am  also  sensible 
of  what  he  oflFers  to  salve  the  inconvenience,  viz.  "  That  if  the 
threatening  had  immediately  been  executed  on  Adam,  he  would 
have  had  no  posterity  ;  and  that  so  far  the  possible  existence 
of  Adam's  posterity  fell  under  the  threatening  of  the  law, 
and  into  thfi  hands  of  the  judge,  to  bi  disponed  of  as  he  ffbould 


think  lit :  And  that  this  is  the  ground  of  the  judgment  to  con- 
demnation coming  upon  all  men  *"    But  this  is  trifling  to  a 

great  degree  :  For, 

1.  Suffering  death,  and  faihng  of  possible  existence^  arc 
entirely  different  things.  If  there  had  never  been  any  awch 
thing  as  sin  committed,  there  would  have  been  infinite  numbers 
of  possible  beings,  which  would  have  failed  of  existence  by 
God's  appointment.  God  has  appointed  (if  the  phrase  be  al- 
lowable) not  to  bring  into  existence  numberless  possible 
worlds,  each  replenished  with  innumerable  possible  inhabitants. 
But  is  this  equivalent  to  God's  appointing  them  all  to  suffer 

death  i 

2.  Our  author  represents,  that  by  Adam*8  sin,  the  possible 
existence  of  his  posterity  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Judge^  to  be 
disposed  of  as  he  should  think  fit.  But  there  was  no  need  of 
any  sin  of  Adam,  or  of  any  body  else,  in  order  to  their  being 
brought  into  God's  hands,  in  this  respect.  The  future  pot«ble 
existence  of  all  created  beings  is  in  God's  hands,  antecedently 
to  the  existence  of  any  sin.  And  therefore  infinite  numbers  of 
possible  beings,  without  any  relation  to  Adam,  or  any  other 
sinning  being,  fail  of  their  possible  existence.  And  if  Adam  had 
never  sinned,  yet  it  would  oe  unreasonable  to  suppose,  but  that 
innumerable  multitudes  of  his  possible  posterity  would  have 
failed  of  existence  by  God's  disposal.  For  will  any  be  so  un- 
reasonable as  to  imagine,  that  God  would  and  must  have 
brought  into  existence  as  many  of  his  posterity  as  it  was  possi- 
ble should  be,  if  he  had  not  sinned  ?  Or,  that  then  it  would  not 
have  been  possible,  that  any  other  persons  of  his  posterity  should 
ever  have  existed,  than  those  individual  persons  who  now  ac- 
tually suffer  death,  and  return  to  the  dust  ? 

3.  We  have  many  accounts  in  scripture,  which  imply  the 
actual  failing  of  the  possible  existence  of  innumerable  multitudes 
of  Adam's  posterity,  yea,  of  many  more  than  ever  come  into 
existence.  As,  of  the  possible  posterity  of  Abel,  the  possible 
posterity  of  all  them  that  were  destroyed  by  the  flood,  and  the 
possible  posterity  of  the  innumerable  multitudes  which  we  read 
of  in  scripture  destroyed  by  sword,  pestilence,  &c.  And  if 
the  threatening  to  Adam  reached  his  posterity  m  no  other  res- 
pect than  this,  that  they  were  liable  to  be  deprived  by  it  of  their 
possible  existence,  then  these  instances  are  much  more  properly 
a  fulfilment  of  that  threatening,  than  the  suffering  of  death  by 
such  as  actually  come  into  existence;  and  so  is  that  which  is 
most  properly  the  judgment  to  condemnation  executed  by  the 
sentence  of  the  Judge,  proceeding  on  the  ground  of  that  threat- 
ening. But  where  do  we  ever  find  this  so  represented  in  scrip- 
ture ?  We  read  of  multitudes  cut  off  for  their  personal  sins*  who 
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thereby  failed  of  their  possible  posterity.  And  these  are  men- 
tioned as  (rod's  judgments  on  them,  and  effects  of  God's  con- 
demnation of  them  :  But  when  are  they  ever  spoken  of  as  God 
judicialiy  proceeding  against,  and  condenming  their  possible 
posterity  ? 

4.  Dr.  T.  in  what  he  says  concerning  this  matter,  specdcs 
of  tlie  threatening  of  the  law  delivered  to  Adam,  which  the  pos- 
sible existence  of  his  posterity  fell  under,  as  the  ground  of  the 

-judgment  to  condemnation  coming  upon  all  men*  But  herein  he 
is  exceeding  inconsistent  with  himself :  For  he  affirms  in  a  place 
Ibrecited,  that  the  scripture  never  speaks  of  any  sentence  of  con* 
demnation  coming  upon  all  men,  but  that  sentence  in  the  third 
<^  Genesis^  concerning  man  turning  to  dust.  But  according  to 
him,  the  threatening  of  the  law  delivered  to  Adam  could  not 
be  the  ground  of  that  sentence ;  for  he  ereatly  insists  upon  it, 
that  that  law  was  entirely  abrogated  berore  that  sentence  was 
pronounced,  had  no  existence  to  have  any  such  influence  as 
might  procure  a  sentence  of  death  ;  and  therefore  this  sentence 
was  introduced  entirely  on  another  footing,  a  new  dispensation 
of  grace.  The  reader  may  see  this  matter  strenuously  urged, 
and  particularly  argued  by  him,  p.  113 — 120.  S.  So  that  this 
sentence  could  not,  according  to  him,  have  the  threatening  of 
that  law  for  its  ground,  as  he  supposes ;  for  it  never  stood  upon 
that  ground.  It  could  not  be  called  a  judgment  of  condemna- 
tion under  any  such  view^  for  it  could  not  be  viewed  in  circum- 
stances where  it  never  existed. 

5.  If,  as  our  author  supposes,  the  sentence  of  death  on 
all  men  comes  under  the  notion  of  a  judgment  to  condem- 
nation by  this  means,  viz.  that  the  threatening  to  Ad€tm  was  in 
some  respect  the  ground  of  it ;  then  it  also  comes  under  the 
notion  of  a  punishment:  For  threatenings  annexed  to  breaches 
of  laws,  are  to  punishments ;  and  a  judgment  of  condemna- 
tion to  the  thing  threatened,  must  be  to  punishment;  and 
the  thing  condemned  to  must  have  as  much  the  notion  of  a 
punishment,  as  the  sentence  has  the  notion  of  a  judgment  to 
condemnation.  But  this  Dr.  T.  wholly  denies:  He  denies 
that  death  comes  as  any  punishment  at  all ;  but  insists  that 
it  comes  only  as  a  favour  and  benefit,  and  a  fruit  of  fatherly 
love  to  Adam's  posterity,  respected  not  as  guilty,  but  wholly 
innocent.  So  that  his  scheme  will  not  admit  of  its  coming 
under  the  notion  of  a  sentence  to  condemnation  in  any  respect 
whatsoever.  Our  author's  supposition,  that  the  possible  ex- 
istence of  Adam's  posterity  comes  under  the  threatening  of 
the  law,  and  into  the  hands  of  the  judge,  and  is  the  ground  of 
the  condemnation  of  all  men  to  death,  implies,  that  death  by 
this  sentence  is  appointed  to  mankind  as  an  evil,  at  least 
negatively  so ;  as  it  is  a  privation  of  good :  For  he  manifestly 
speaks  of  a  non-existence  as  a  negative  evil.    But  herein  he  is 
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inconsistent  with  himself:  For  he  continually  insists  that  man- 
kind are  subjected  to  death  ardy  as  a  benefit^  as  has  been  be- 
fore shewn.  According  to  him,  death  is  not  appointed  to  man- 
kind, as  a  negative  evil,  as  any  cessation  of  existence,  or  even 
diminution  of  good ;  but  on  the  contrary,  as  a  means  of  a  mere 
happy  existence^  and  a  great  increase  of  good. 

So  that  this  evasion  of  Dr.  T.  is  so  far  from  helping  the 
matter,  that  it  mcreases  and  multiplies  the  inconsistence.  And 
that  the  law,  with  the  threatening  of  death  annexed,  was  given 
to  Adam  as  the  head  of  mankind,  and  to  his  posterity  as  in- 
cluded in  him,  not  only  follows  from  some  of  our  author^s  own 
assertions — and  the  plain  full  declarations  of  the  apostle  in  the 
fifth  of  Romans^  which  drove  Dr.  T.  into  such  gross  inconsist- 
encies— but  the  account  given  in  the  three  first  chapters  of 
Genesis  directly  and  inevitably  leads  us  to  such  a  conclusion. 

Though  the  sentence.  Gen.  iii.  19.  Unto  dust  thou  shalt 
return^  be  not  of  equal  extent  with  the  threatening  in  the 
foregoing  chapter,  or  an  execution  of  the  main  curse  of  the 
law  therein  denounced —for  that  it  should  have  been  so  would 
have  been  inconsistent  with  the  intimations  of  mercy  jujst  before 
given — ^yet  it  is  plain,  this  sentence  is  in  pursuance  of  that 
threatening,  being  to  something  that  was  included  in  it.  The 
words  of  the  sentence  were  delivered  to  the  same  person  with 
the  words  of  the  threatening^  and  in  the  same  manner,  in  like 
singular  terms,  and  as  much  without  any  express  mention  of 
his  posterity.  Yet  it  manifestly  appears  by  the  consequence, 
as  well  as  all  circumstances,  that  his  posterity  were  included  in 
the  words  of  the  sentence ;  as  is  confessed  on  all  hands.  And 
as  the  words  were  apparently  delivered  in  the  form  of  the  sen- 
tence of  a  judge,  condemning  for  something  that  he  was  dis- 
pleased with,  and  ought  to  be  condemned,  viz.  sin  ;  and  as  the 
sentence  to  him  and  his  posterity  was  but  one,  dooming  to  the 
same  suffering,  under  the  same  circumstances,  both  the  one 
and  the  other  sentenced  in  the  same  words,  spoken  but  once, 
and  immediately  to  but  one  person,  we  hence  justly  infer,  that 
it  was  the  same  thing  to  both ;  and  not  as  Dr.  T.  suggests, 
(p.  67.)  a  sentence  to  a  proper  punishment  to  Adam,  but  a 
mere  promise  of  favour  to  his  posterity. 

Indeed,  sometimes  our  author  seems  to  suppose,  that 
God  meant  the  thing  denounced  in  this  sentence,  as  a  fkvour 
both  to  Adam  and  his  posterity.*  But  to  his  posterity,  or 
mankind  in  general,  who  are  the  main  subject,  he  ever  insists, 
that  it  was  purely  intended  as  a  favour.  And  therefore,  one 
would  have  thought,  the  sentence  should  have  been  delivered 
with  manifestations  and  appearances  of  favour,  and  not  of 
anger.     How  could  Adam  understand  it  as  a  promise  of  great 
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favour,  considering  the  manner  and  circumstances  of  the  de- 
nunciation ?     How  could  he  think,  that  God  would  go  about 
to  delude  him,  by  clothing   himself  with  garments  of  ven- 
geance, using  words  of  displeasure  and  rebuke,  setting  forth 
the  heinousness  of  his  crime,  attended  with  cherubims  and  a 
flaming  sword ;  when  all  that  he  meant  was  only  higher  tes- 
timonies of  favour  than  he  had  before  in  a  state  of  innocence, 
and  to  manifest  fatherly  love  and  kindness,  in  promises  of 
great  blessings  ?     If  this  was  the  case,  God^s  words  to  Adam 
must  be  understood  thus :    '^  Because  thou  hast  done  so  wick- 
edly, hast  hearkened  unto  the  voice  of  thy  wife,  and  hast  eaten 
of  the  tree  of  which  I  commanded  thee,  saying,  thou  shalt  not 
eat  of  it;  therefore  I  will  be  more  kind  to  thee  than  I  was  in 
thy  state  of  innocence,  and  do  now  appoint  for  thee  the  fol> 
lowing  great  favours :  Cursed  be  the  ground  for  thy  sake^'*'*  &c. 
And  thus  Adam  must  understand  what  was  said,  unless  any 
will  say  (and  God  forbid  that  any  should  be  so  blasphemous) 
that  God  clothed  himself  with  appearances  of  displeasure, 
to  deceive  Adam,  and  make  him  believe  the  contrary  of  what 
he  intended,  and  lead  him  to  expect  a  dismal  train  of  evils  on 
his  posterity,  contrary  to  all  reason  and  justice,  implying  the 
most  horribly  unrighteous  treatment  of  millions  of  perfectly  in- 
nocent creatures.     It  is  certain,  there  is  not  the  least  appear- 
ance in  what  God  said,  or  the  manner  of  it,  as  Moses  gives  us 
the  account,  of  any  other,  than  that  God  was  now  testifying 
displeasure,  condemning  the  subject  of  the  sentence  he  was 
pronouncing,  as  justly  exposed  to  punishment  for  sin,  and  for 
that  sin  which  he  mentions. 

When  God  was  pronouncing  this  sentence,  Adam  doubt* 
less  understood  that  God  had  respect  to  his  posterity,  as  well 
as  himself;  though  God  spake  wholly  in  the  second  person 
singular.  Because  thou  hast  ecUen^ — In  sorrow  thou  shait  eat^ — 
Unto  the  dust  shalt  thou  return.  But  he  had  as  much  reason 
to  understand  God  as  having  respect  to  his  posteritVi  when  he 
directed  his  speech  to  him  in  like  manner  in  the  threatening, 
thou  shah  surely  die.  The  sentence  plainly  refers  to  the 
threatening  and  results  from  it.  The  threatening  says,  If 
thou  eaty  thou  shalt  die  :  The  sentence  says,  Because  tliou  hast 
eateUy  thou  shalt  die.  And  Moses,  who  wrote  the  account, 
had  no  reason  to  doubt  but  that  the  affair  would  be  thus  un- 
derstood by  his  readers ;  for  such  a  way  of  speaking  was  well 
understood  in  those  days  :  The  history  he  gives  us  of  the  ori- 

S'n  of  things  abounds  with  it.  Such  a  manner  of  speaking  to 
e  heads  of  the  race,  having  respect  to  the  progeny,  is  not 
only  used  in  almost  every  thing  that  God  said  to  Adam  and 
EVe,  but  even  in  what  he  said  to  the  very  birds  ^nAfishes^  Gen. 
i.  22.  And  also  in  what  he  said  afterwards  to  Noah,  Gen.  ix. 
tO'Shem,  Ham  and  Japheth,  and  Canaan,  Gen.  n.  25—27. 
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So  in  promises  made  to  Abraham,  God  directed  his  speech  to 
him,  and  spake  in  the  second  person  singular,  from  time  to 
time,  but  meant  chiefly  his  posterity :  To  thee  will  I  gwe  this 
land.  In  thee  shall  all  the  families  of  the  earth  be  blessed^  &c. 
&c.  And  in  what  is  said  of  Ishmael,  as  of  his  person,  but 
meant  chiefly  of  his  posterity.  Gen.  xvi.  12.  and  xvii.  20.  Thus 
in  what  Isaac  said  to  Esau  and  Jacob  in  his  blessing  he  spake 
to  them  in  the  second  person  singular ;  but  meant  chiefly  their 
posterity.  And  so  for  the  most  part  in  the  promises  made  to 
Isaac  and  Jacob ;  and  in  Jacob  blessing  Ephraim  and  Manasseh, 
and  his  twelve  sons. 

But  I  shall  take  notice  of  one  or  two  things  furth^,  shew- 
ing that  Adanrs  posterity  were  included  in  GocTs  establishment 
mth  him,  and  the  threatening  denounced  for  his  sin ;  and  that 
the  calamities  which  come  upon  them  in  consequence  of  his  sio, 
are  brought  on  them  as  punishments. 

This  18  evident  from  the  curse  on  the  ground  ;  which  if  it 
be  any  curse  at  all,  comes  equally  on  Adam^s  posterity  with 
himself.  And  it  it  be  a  curse,  then  against  whomsoever  it  is 
designed,  and  on  whomsoever  it  terminates,  it  comes  as  a  pu- 
nishment, and  not  as  a  blessing,  so  far  as  it  comes  in  consequence 
of  that  sentence. 

Dr.  T.  (p.  19.)  says,  '^  A  curse  is  pronounced  upon  the 
ground,.but  no  curse  upon  the  woman  and  the  man."    And  (p. 
45,  46.  S.)  he  insists,  tnat  the  ground  only  was  cursed,  and  not 
the  man  :  as  though  a  curse  could  terminate  on  lifislets  sense- 
less earth !     To  understand  this  curse  otherwise  than  as  ter- 
minating upon  man  through  the  ground,  would  be  as  senseless 
as  to  suppose  the  meaning  to  be.  The  ground  shall  be  punished 
and  shall  be  miserable  for  thy  sake.     Our  author  interprets  the 
curse  on  the  ground,  of  its  being  incumbered  with   noxious 
weeds  :  But  would  these  weeds  have  been  any  curse  on  the 
ground  if  there  had  been  no  inhabitants,  or  if  the  inhabitants 
had  been  of  such  a  nature,  tliat  these  weeds  should  not  have 
been  noxious,  but  useful  to  them  ?     It  is  said,  Deut.  xxviii.  17. 
Cursed  shall  be  thy  basket  and  thy  store ;  And  would  he  not 
be  thought  to  talk  very  ridiculously,  who  should  say,  ^  Here  is  a 
curse  upon  the  basket ;  but  not  a  word  of  any  curse  upon  the 
owner :     And  therefore  we  have  no  reason  at  all  to  look  upon 
it  as  any  punishment  upon  him,  or  any  testimony  of  God^s  dis- 
pleasure towards  him.^     How  plain  is  it,  that  when  lifeless 
things  not  capable  either  of  benefit  or  suffering,  are  said  to  be 
cursed  or  blessed  with  regard  to  sensible  beings  — who  use  or 
possess  these  things,  or  have  connection  with  them — ^the  mean- 
ing must  be,  tliat  these  sensible  beings  are  cursed  or  blessed  in 
the  other  J  or  with  respect  to  them  !     In  Exod.  xxiii.  25.  it  is  said. 
He  shall  bless  thy  bread  and  thy  water.    And  I  suppose  never 
any  body  yet  proceeded  to  such  a  degree  of  subtility  in  distin- 
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guisbing,  as  to  say,  ^  Here  is  a  blessing  on  the  bread  and  tlie 
water^  which  went  into  the  possessor's  mouth,  but  no  blessing 
on  him/  To  make  such  a  distinction  with  regard  to  the  curse 
Crod  pronounced  on  jbhe  ground,  would  in  some  respects  be  more 
unreasonable ;  because  God  is  express  in  explaining  the  matter, 
declaring  that  it  was  for  nuaCs  sake^  expressly,  referring  this 
curse  toAtm,  as  being  for  the  sake  of  his  guilt;  and  as  consist* 
ing  in  the  sorrow  and  suffering  he  should  have  from  it  In  sor* 
row  shalt  thou  eat  of  iL — Thorns  and  thistles  shall  it  bring  forth 
TO  THBfi.  So  that  God's  own  words  tell  us  where  the  curse 
terminate?;.  The  words  are  parallel  with  those  in  Deut.  xxviii. 
16.  but  only  more  plain  and  explicit.  Cursed  shalt  thou  be  in 
the  fields  or  in  the  ground. 

If  this  part  of  the  sentence  was  pronounced  under  no  no- 
tion of  any  curse  or  punishment  at  all  upon  mankind,  but,  on 
the  contrary,  as  making  an  alteration  for  the  better^  as  to  them — 
that  instead  of  the  sweet,  but  tempting,  pernicious  fruit  of  para- 
dise, it  might  produce  wholesome  fruits,  more  for  the  health  of 
the  soul ;  that  it  might  bring  forth  thorns  and  thistles,  as  excel* 
tent  medicines,  to  prevent  or  cure  moral,  distempers,  diseases 
which  would  issue  in  eternal  death — ^then  it  was  a  blessing  on 
the  ground,  and  not  a  curse ;  and  it  might  more  properly  have 
been  said,  '  blessed  shaU  the  ground  be  for  thy  sake — I  will 
make  a  happy  change  in  it,  that  it  may  be  a  habitation  more  fit 
for  a  creature  so  innrm,  and  so  apt  to  be  overcome  with  tempt- 
ation, as  thou  art.' 

The  event  makes  it  evident,  that  in  pronouncing  this 
curse,  God  had  as  much  respect  to  Adam's  posterity^  as  to 
himself.  And  so  it  was  understood  by  his  pious  posterity  before 
the  flood ;  as  appears  by  what  Lamech,  the  father  of  Noah,  says. 
Gen.  V.  29.  And  he  called  his  name  Noah  ;  sayings  this  same 
shall  comfort  us  concerning  our  work^  and  the  toil  of  our  hands^ 

BECAUSE  OF  THE  GROUND  WHICH  THE  LORD  HATH  CURSED. 

Another  thing  which  arsues  that  Adam's  posterity  were 
included  in  the  threatening  of  death — and  that  our  first  parents 
understood,  when  fallen,  that  the  tempter,  in  persuading 
them  to  eat  the  forbidden  fiiut,  had  aimed  at  the  punishment 
and  ruin  of  both  them  and  their  posterity,  and  had  procured 
it-^is  Adam  immediately  giving  his  wife  that  new  name.  Eve 
or  Li/e,  on  the  promise  or  intimation  of  the  disappointment 
and  overthrow  of  the  tempter  in  that  matter,  by  her  seed. 
This  Adam  understood  to  be  by  his  procuring  life  ;  not  only 
fot  themselves,  but  for  many  of  their  posterity,  and  thereby 
delivering  them  from  that  death  and  ruin  which  the  serpent 
had  brought  upon  them.  Those  that  should  be  thus  deli- 
vered, and  obtain  life,  Adam  calls  the  living.  And  because 
he  observed  by  what  God  had  said,  that  deliverance,  or  life, 
^vas  to  be  bv  the  seeil  of  the  woman,  be  therefore  renfiarks 
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that  slie  is  the  mother  of  all  livings  and  tliereupon  gives  her  a 
new  name,  mn  lifb,  Gen  iii.  20. 

There  is  a  great  deal  of  evidence  that  this  is  the  occasion 
of  Adam  giving  his  wife  her  new  name.  This  was  her  new 
honour,  and  the  greatest  honour,  at  least  in  her  present  state, 
that  the  Redeemer  was  to  be  of  her  seed.  New  names  were 
wont  to  be  given  for  something  that  was  the  person^s  peculiar 
honour.  So  it  was  with  r^ard  to  the  new  names  of  AbrahoM^ 
Sarahs  and  Israel.  Dr.  T.  himself  observes,*  that  they  who 
are  saved  by  Christ,  are  called,  (ii  ^(ffrte  2  Cor.  iv.  11.)  theUoigig 
or  they  that  live.  Thus  we  find  in  the  Old  Testament,  the 
righteous  are  called  by  the  name  of  the  livings  PsaL  Izii.  28. 
Let  them  be  blotted  out  of  the  book  of  the  living,  and  not  be  writ' 
ten  unih  the  righteous.  If  what  Adam  meant  by  her  being  the 
mother  of  all  livings  was  only  her  being  the  mother  of  mankind ; 
and  gave  her  the  name  life  upon  that  account ;  it  were  much 
the  most  likely  that  he  would  have  given  her  this  name  at 
first ;  when  God  first  united  them,  under  that  blessing,  befruU- 
fid  and  nudtiply^  and  when  he  had  a  prospect  of  her  being  the 
mother  of  mankind  in  a  state  of  immortality^  Ucing  indeed^ 
Kving  and  never  dying.  But  that  Adam  should  at  that  time 
give  her  only  the  name  of  (rth)  Isha^  and  then  immediatdjr 
on  that  melancholy  change,  by  their  coming  under  the  sentemce 
of  deaths  with  all  their  posterity — having  now  a  new  awful 
prospect  of  her  being  the  mother  of  nothmg  but  a  dyuig  race^ 
all  from  generation  to  generation  turning  to  dust,  dirough  her 
folly — he  should  change  her  name  into  Zi/e,  calling  her  now  the 
mother  of  cdl  livings  is  (on  that  supposition)  perfectly  unac- 
countable. Besides  it  is  manifest,  that  it  was  not  her  being 
the  mother  of  all  mankind — or  her  relation  as  a  mother  to  her 
posterity — but  the  quality  of  those  of  whom  she  was  to  be  the 
mother,  Adam  had  in  view,  in  giving  his  wife  this  new  name  ; 
as  appears  by  the  name  itself,  which  signifies  life.  And  if  it 
had  been  only  a  natural  and  mortal  life  he  had  in  view,  tliis 
was  nothing  to  distinguish  her  posterity  from  the  brutes ;  for 
the  very  same  name  of  living  ones,  or  living  things,  is  given 
from  time  to  time  to  them.]  Besides,  if  by  life  the  qualUy  of 
her  posterity  was  not  meant,  there  was  nothing  in  it  to  dis- 
tinguish her  from  Adam  ;  for  thus  she  was  no  more  the  mother 
of  all  living,  than  he  was  the  father  of  all  living  ;  and  she  could 
no  more  properly  be  called  by  the  name  of  life  on  any  such 
account,  than  he  :  But  names  are  given  for  distinction.  Doubt- 
less Adam  took  notice  of  something  distinguishing  concerning 
her,  that  occasioned  his  giving  her  this  new  name.      And  I 

'  Note  omiexecl  to  §  i{d7. 
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think  it  is  exceeding  natural  to  suppose,  that  as  Adam  had 
given  her  the  first  name  from  the  manner  of  her  creation^  so  he 
gave  her  the  new  name  from  redemption^  and  as  it  were  new 
creation^  through  a  Redeemer  of  her  seed.  And  it  is  equallv 
probable  that  he  should  give  her  this  name  from  that  which 
comforted  him,  with  respect  to  the  curse  that  God  had  pro* 
nounced  on  him  and  the  earth,  as  Lamech  named  Noah^  Gen. 
T.  29.  8€tt/mg^  this  same  shall  cotnjbrt  us  concerning  our  work^ 
and  toU  of  our  hands^  because  of  the  ground  which  the  Lord  hath 
cursed.  Accordingly  he  gave  her  this  new  name,  not  at  her 
first  creation,  but  immediately  after  the  promise  of  a  Redeemer. 
(See  Gen.  iii.  15—20.) 

Now  as  to  the  consequence  which  I  infer  from  Adaxfi 
giving  his  wife  this  name,  on  the  intimation  which  God  had 
given — that  Satan  should  by  her  seed  be  overthrown  and  dis- 
appointed, as  to  his  malicious  design  in  tempting  the  woman — 
it  is,  that  great  numbers  of  mankind  should  be  sared,  whom 
he  calls  the  living  ;  they  should  be  saved  from  the  effects  of 
this  malicious  design  of  the  old  serpent,  and  from  that  ruin 
which  he  had  brought  upon  them  by  tempting  their  first 
parents  to  sin  ;  and  so  the  serpent  would  be,  witn  respect  to 
them,  tlisappointed  and  overthrown  in  his  design.  But  bow  is 
any  death,  or  indeed  any  calamity  at  all,  brought  upon  their 
poaterity  by  Satan^s  malice  in  that  temptation,  if  instead  of 
that,  all  the  consequent  death  and  sorrow  was  the  fruit  of 
God*8  fatherly  love?  an  instance  of  his  free  and  sovereign 
favour  ?  And  if  multitudes  of  Eve'^s  posterity  are  saved  from 
either  spiritual  or  temporal  death  by  a  Redeemer,  one  of  her 
seed,  how  is  that  any  disappointment  of  Satan^s  design  in 
tempting  our  first  parents  ?  How  came  he  to  have  an^  such 
thing  in  view  as  the  death  of  Adam's  and  Even's  posterity,  by 
tempting  them  to  sin,  or  any  expectation  that  their  death  would 
be  the  consequence,  unless  he  knew  that  they  were  inclined  in 

the  THREATENING. 

Some  have  objected  against  his  posterity  being  included 
in  the  threatening  delivered  to  Adam,  that  the  threatening  itself 
was  inconsistent  with  his  having  any  posterity :  It  being  that  he 
should  die  on  the  day  that  he  sinned.  To  this  I  answer,  that  the 
threatening  was  not  inconsistent  with  his  having  posterity,  on 
two  accounts : 

I.  Those  wordS)  In  the  day  thou  eaiest  thereof  thou  shali 
surely  die^  according  to  the  use  of  such  like  expressions  among 
the  Hebrews^  do  not  signify  immediate  death,  or  that  the  ex- 
ecution shall  be  within  twenty-four  hours  from  the  commis- 
sion of  the  fact ;  nor  did  God  by  those  words  limit  himself 
as  to  the  time  of  executing  the  threatened  punishment ;  but 
that  waff  still  left  to  God^s  pleasure.    Such  a  phniM,  accord- 
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tng  to  the  idiom  of  the  Hebrew  tongue,  signifies  no  more  than 
these  two  things : 

I.  A  real  connection  between  the  sin  and  the  punishment 
So  Ezek.  xxxiii.  13,  13.  The  righteoumess  of  the  righiecm 
thall  not  deliver  him  in  the  day  of  his  transgressitm.  As 
for  the  wickedness  of  the  wicked  he  shall  not  fall  thereby  iw  the 
DAY  that  he  tumeth  from  his  wickedness.  Neither  shall  the 
righteous  be  able  to  live  in  the  day  that  he  sinnbth  :  But 
for  his  iniquity  that  he  hath  committed^  he  shall  die  for  ii. 
Here  it  is  said,  that  m  the  day  he  sinneth,  he  shall  not  be  able 
to  live,  but  he  shall  die ;  not  signifying  the  time  when  death 
shall  be  executed  upon  him,  but  the  connection  between  his 
sin  and  death ;  such  a  connection  as  in  our  present  common 
use  of  language  is  signified  by  the  adverb  of  time,  when  ;  as  if 
one  should  say,  ^'  According  to  the  laws  of  our  nation,  so  long 
as  a  man  behaves  himself  as  a  good  subject,  he  may  live ;  but 
when  he  turns  rebel,  he  must  die  :'^  Not  signifying  the  hour, 
day,  or  month  in  which  he  must  be  executed,  but  only  the  con- 
nection between  his  crime  and  death. 

3.  Another  thing  which  seems  to  be  signified  by  such  an 
expression,  is,  that  Adam  should  be  exposed  to  death  by  one 
transgression^  without  waiting  to  try  him  the  second  time.  If 
he  eat  of  tliat  tree,  he  should  immediately  fall  under  con- 
demnation, though  afterwards  he  might  abstain  ever  so  strict- 
ly. In  this  respect  the  words  are  much  of  the  same  force 
with  those  words  of  Solomon  to  Shimei;  1  Kings,  ii.  37.  For  it 
shall  be  that  on  the  day  that  thou  goest  out^  and  passest  over 
the  brook  Kidron^  thou  shall  hww  for  certain,  that  thou 
SHALT  surely  die.  Not  meaning,  that  he  should  certainly  be 
rxccuted  on  that  day,  but  that  he  should  be  assuredly  liable 
to  death  for  the  first  oftcnce,  and  that  he  should  not  have 
another  trial  to  see  whether  he  would  go  over  the  brook  Kidron 
a  second  time. — Besides, 

II.  If  the  words  had  implied  that  Adam  should  die  that 
very  day  (within  twenty  four  or  twelve  hours)  or  that  moment 
in  which  he  transgressed,  yet  it  will  by  no  means  follow,  that 
God  obliired  himself  to  execute;  the  punishment  in  its  utmost 
extent  on  that  day.  Tlie  sentence  was  in  great  part  executed 
immediately;  he  then  died  sinritnally ;  he  lost  his  innocence 
and  original  righteousness,  and  the  favour  of  God  ;  a  dismal 
alteration  was  made  in  his  soul,  by  the  loss  of  that  holy  divine 
principle  which  was  in  the  high'^st  sense  the  life  of  the  soul. 
In  this  he  was  truly  ruined  and  undone  that  very  day  ;  be- 
coming corrupt,  miserable,  and  helpless.  And  I  think  it  has 
been  shewn  that  such  a  spiritual  death  was  one  great  thing 
implied  in  the  threatening.  And  the  alteration  then  made  in 
his  body  and  external  state  was  the  beginning  of  temporal 
dpath.     Grievoiis  oxtemal  calnmitv  is  called  bv  the  name  of 
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death  in  scripture  Exod.  x.  17. — Intreat  the  Lord  that  he  may 
take  away  this  death.  Not  only  was  Adam^s  soul  ruined  that 
day,  but  his  body  was  ruined ;  it  lost  its  beauty  and  vigour,  and 
became  a  poor,  dull,  decaying,  dying  thing. 

And  besides  all  this,  Adam  was  that  day  undone  in  a 
more  dreadful  sense ;  he  immediately  fell  under  the  curse  of 
the  law,  and  condeumation  to  eternal  perdition.  In  the 
language  of  scripture,  he  is  deud^  that  is,  in  a  state  of  con- 
demnation to  death ;  even  as  our  author  often  explains  this 
language  in  his  exposition  upon  Romans.  In  scripture- 
language,  he  that  believes  in  Christ  immediately  receives 
We,  He  passes  at  that  time  from  death  to  life,  and  thence- 
forward (to  use  the  apostle  John*s  phrase)  ^^ has  eternal  life 
abiding  in  him/'  But  yet,  he  does  not  then  receive  eternal 
life  in  its  highest  completion ;  he  has  but  the  beginning  of  it ; 
and  receives  it  in  a  vastly  greater  degree  at  death.  The  proper 
time  for  the  complete  fulness,  is  not  till  the  day  of  judgment 
When  the  angels  sinned,  their  punishment  was  immediately 
executed  in  a  degree  ;  but  their  full  punishment  is  not  till  the 
end  of  the  world.  And  there  is  nothing  in  God's  threatening  to 
Adam  that  bound  him  to  execute  his  full  punishment  at  once  ; 
nor  any  thing  which  determines  that  he  should  have  no  posteri- 
ty. The  constitution  which  God  established  and  declared,  de- 
termined, that  IF  he  sinned,  and  had  posterity,  he  and  they 
should  die.  But  there  was  no  constitution  determining  the 
actual  being  of  his  posterity  in  this  case ;  what  posterity  he 
should  have,  how  many,  or  whether  any  at  all.  All  these  things 
God  had  reserved  in  his  own  power :  The  law  and  its  sanction 
intermeddled  not  with  the  matter. 

It  may  be  proper  in  this  place  also  to  take  some  notice  of 
that  objection  of  Dr.  T.  against  Adam  being  supposed  to  be  a 
federal  head  for  his  posterity,  that  it  gives  him  greater  honour 
than  Christ,  as  it  supposes  that  all  his  posterity  would  have  had 
eternal  life  by  his  obedience,  if  he  had  stood  ;  and  so  a  greater 
number  would  have  had  the  benefit  of  his  obedience,  than  are 
saved  by  Christ.^ — i  think,  a  very  little  consideration  is  suffi- 
cient to  shew  that  there  is  no  weiglit  in  this  objection.  For  the 
benefit  of  Christ's  merit  may  nevertheless  be  vastly  beyond  that 
which  would  have  been  by  the  obedience  of  Adam.  For  those 
that  are  saved  by  Christ,  are  not  merely  advanced  to  happiness 
by  his  merits,  but  saved  from  the  infinitely  dreadful  effects  of 
Adam's  sin,  and  many  from  immense  guilt,  pollution,  and  mise- 
ry, by  personal  sins.  They  are  also  brought  to  a  holy  and  a 
happy  state  through  infinite  obstacles  ;  and  exalted  to  a  far 
ffreater  degree  of  dignity,  felicity,  and  glonr,  than  would  have 
been  due  for  Adam'^s  obedience ;  for  aught  1  know,  many  thou- 
sand times  so  great.     And  there  is  enough  in  the  gospel-dis« 
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Snsation,  clearly  to  manifest  the  suiiiciency  of  Christ^s  mmts 
'  such  effects  in  all  mankind.  And  how  great  the  number  will 
be,  that  shall  actually  be  the  subjects  of  them,  or  how  great  a 
proportion  of  the  whole  race,  considering  the  vast  success  of  the 
gospel  that  shall  be  in  that  future,  extraordinary,  and  glorious 
season,  often  spoken  of,  none  can  tell.  And  the  honour  of  these 
two  federal  heads  arises  not  so  much  from  what  was  pro- 
posed to  each  for  his  trial,  as  from  their  success,  and  the  good 
actually  obtained  ;  and  also  the  manner  of  obtaining.  Cnrist 
obtains  the  benefits  men  have  through  him  by  proper  merit  of 
condignity,  and  a  true  purchase  by  an  equivalent ;  which  wooM 
not  have  been  the  case  with  Adam  if  he  had  obeyed. 

I  have  now  particularlv  considered   the  account  which 
Moses  gives  us,  in  the  beginnmg  of  the  bible,  of  our  first  parents, 
and  Gc^^s  dealings  with  them;  the  constitution  he  established 
with  them,  their  transgression,  and  what  followed.     And  on  the 
whole,  if  we  consider  the  manner  in  which  God  apparently 
speaks  to  Adam  from  time  to  time  ;  and  particularly  if  we  con- 
sider how  plainly  and  undeniably  his  posterity  are  mcluded  in 
the  sentence  of  death  pronounced  on  him  after  his  fall,  founded 
on  the  foregoinff  threatening ;  and  consider  the  curse  denounc- 
on  the  ground  for  his  sake,  for  his  sorrow,  and  that  of  his  pos- 
terity ;    and  also  consider,  what  is  evidently  the  occasion  or  his 
giving  his  wife  the  new  name  of  £ve,  and  his  moaning  in  it — 
and  withal  consider  apparent  fact  in  constant  and  univeraal 
events,  with  relation  to  the  state  of  our  fir^^t  parents,  and  their 
posterity  from  that  time  forward,  through  all  ages  of  the  world 
— I  cannot  but  think  it  must  appear  to  every  impartial  person, 
that  Moseses  account  does,  with  sufficient  evidence,  lead  all 
mankind,  to  whom  his  account  is  communicated,  to  understand, 
that  God,  in  his  constitution  with  Adum,  dealt  with  him  as  a 
public  person — as  the  head  oftlie  human  species — and  had  res- 
pect to  his  posterity,  as  included  in  him.     And  it  must  appear 
that  this  history  is  given  by  divine  direction,  in  the  beginning 
of  the  first  written  revelation,  in  order  to  exhibit  to  our  view  the 
origin  of  the  present  sinful,  miserable  state  of  mankind,  that 
wc  might  see  what  that  was  which   first  gave  occasion  for  all 
those  consequent  wonderful  dis[>ensations  of  divine  mercy  and 
grace  towards  mankind,  which  are  the  great  subject  of  the 
scriptures,  both  of  the  Old  and  New  Testament ;  and  that  these 
things  are  not  obscurely  and  doubtfully  pointed  forth,  but  deli- 
vered in  a  plain  account  of  things,  which  easily  and  naturally 
exhibits  them  to  our  understandings. 
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CHAP.  11. 

Obsenations  en  other  Parts  of  the  holy  Scriptures^  cldefiy  in  the 
Old  Testament^  that  prove  the  doctrine  of  Onginatsin. 

Obigihal  depravity  may  well  be  argued,  from  wicked* 
ntesB  being  often  spoken  of  in  scripture  as  a  thing  belonging  to 
therace  of  mankind^  and  as  if  it  were  a  property  of  the  species. 
So  in  Psal.  xiv.  2,  3.  The  Lord  looked  down  from  heaven  upon 
the  cHiij>REN  OF  MSN,  to  sce  if  there  were  any  that  did  under^ 
stand  and  seek  God.  They  are  all  gone  aside ;  they  are  alto- 
^^her  hecomeMthy :  There  is  none  thcU  doeth  good  ;  fto,  not  one^ 
The  like  we  nave  again,  PsaL  liii.  %  3. — Dr.  T.  says,  (p.  104, 
lOS.)  ^^The  holy  Spirit  does  not  mean  this  of  every  indivi- 
dual ;  because  in  the  very  same  psalm,  he  speaks  of  some  that 
were  righteous,  ver.  5.  God  is  in  the  generation  of  the  righteous.^^ 
Bui  how  little  is  this  observation  to  the  purpose  ?  For  who  ever 
supposed,  that  no  unrighteous  men  were  ever  changed  by 
divme  grace,  and  afterwards  made  righteous  ?  The  psidmist  is 
spMkiag  of  what  men  are  as  they  are  the  children  of  men,  born 
of  the  corrupt  human  race ;  and  not  as  born  of  God,  whereby 
they  eome  to  be  the  children  of  God,  and  of  the  generation  of 
the  righteous.  The  apostle  Patd  cites  this  place  in  Rom.  iii^ 
10— Ei.  to  prove  the  universal  corruption  of  mankind ;  but  yet 
in  the  same  chapter  he  supposes  the  same  persona  spoken  of  as 
wicked  may  become  righteous,  through  the  righteousness  and 
grace  of  God. 

Wickedness  is  spoken  of  in  other  places  in  the  book  of 
psalms,  as  a  thing  that  belongs  to  men,  as  of  the  human  race^ 
as  sons  of  men.    Thus,  in  Psal.  iv.  2.  O  ye  sons  of  men,  how 
long  wmye  turn  my  glory  into  shame  ?     How  long  will  ye  love 
vanity?  &c.     Psal.  Ivii.  4.  /  lie  among  them  tluU  are  set  on 
JJre,  even  the  sons  of  men,  whose  teeth  are  spears  and  arrows^ 
and  their  tongue  a  sharp  sword,     PsaL  Iviii.  1,2.    Do  ye  indeed 
speak  righteousness,  O  congregation  ?    Do  ye  judge  uprightly, 
O  jrc  sons  of  men  ?     Yea,  in  heart  ye  work  wickedness ;  ye 
weigh  out  the  violence  of  your  hands  in  the  ecwth.      Our  author 
mentioning  these  places,  says,  (p.  105,  note,)  '^  There  was  a 
strong  party  in  Israel  disaffected  to  David^s  person  and  govern- 
ment, and  sometimes  he  chooseth  to  denote  them  by  the  sons 
or  children  of  men.''     But  it  would  have  been  worth  his  while 
to  have  inquired.  Why  tlie  psalmist  should  clioose  to  denote  the 
wcMTst  men  in  Israel  by  this  name?   Why  he  should  choose 
thus  to  disgrace  mankind,  as  if  the  compellation  of  sons  of  men 
most  properly  belonged  to  such  as  were  of  the  vilest  character, 
and  as  if  all  the  sons  of  men,  even  every  one  of  them,  were  of 
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guch  a  character,  and  none  of  them  did  good  ;  no,  not  one  ?  li 
it  not  strange  that  the  righteous  should  not  be  thought  worthy 
to  be  call^  sons  ofmen^  and  ranked  with  that  noble  race  of 
beingd,  who  are  born  into  the  world  wholly  right  and  innocent ! 
It  is  a  good,  easy,  and  natural  reason,  why  he  chooseth  to  call 
the  wicked  sons  of  men^  as  a  proper  name  for  them.  That  by 
beins  of  the  sons  of  men,  or  of  the  corrupt,  ruined  race  of 
mankind,  they  come  by  their  depravity.  And  the  psalmist 
himself  leads  us  to  this  very  reason,  Psal.  Iviii.  Do  ye  judge 
uprightly^  O  yb  sons  of  men  ?  yea^  in  heart  ye  work  wicked* 
ness^  ye  weigh  out  the  violence  of  your  hands.  The  wicked  are 
ESTRANGED  FROM  THE  WOMB,  &c.  Of  which  I  sliall  speak  more 
by  and  by. 

Agreeable  to  these  places  is  Prov.  xxi.  8.  The  way  of  mas 
isfroward  and  strange  ;  but  as  for  the  pure,  his  work  is  right. 
He  that  is  perverse  in  his  walk  is  here  called  by  the  name  of 
man,  as  distinguished  from  the  pure :  which  I  think  ui  abso- 
lutely unaccountable,  if  all  mankind  by  nature  are  pure  and 
perfectly  innocent,  and  all  such  as  are  froward  and  strange 
in  their  wi^s,  therein  depart  from  the  native  purity  of  all 
mankind.  The  words  naturally  lead  us  to  suppose  the  ccm- 
trarv  ;  that  depravity  and  perverseness  properly  belong  to  man- 
kind as  they  are  naturally,  and  that  a  being  made  pure,  is  t^ 
an  after-work,  by  which  some  are  delivered  from  native  pollu- 
tion, and  distinguished  from  mankind  in  general:  Which  is 
perfectly  agreeable  to  the  representation  in  Rev.  riv.  4.  where 
we  have  an  account  of  a  number  that  were  not  defded^  but  were 
pure,  andfoHou^ed  the  Lamb ;  of  whom  it  is  said.  These  were 

REDEEMED  FROM  AMONC  MEN. 

To  these  things  agree  Jer.  xvii.  5,  9.      In  ver.  5,  it  is  said, 
Cursed  is  he  that  tntsteth  in  man.     And  in  ver.  9.  this  reason 
IS  given,  The  heart  is  deceitful  above  all  things^  and  desperately 
wicked ;  who  can  know  it  ?     What  heart  is  this  so  wicked  and 
deceitful  ?  Why,  evidently  the  heart  of  him^  who^  it  was  said 
before^  we  must  not  trust ;  and  that  is  man.     It  alters  not  tlie 
case  as  to  the  present  argument,  whether  the  deceitfulness  of 
the  heart  here  spoken  of  be  its  deceitfulness  to  the  man  him- 
self, or  to  others.     So  Eccl.  ix.  3.  Madness  is  in  the  heart  of 
the  sons  of  MEN,  while  they  live.     And  those  words  of  Christ  te 
Peter,  Matth.  xvi.  23.     Get  thee  behind  me,  Satan — For  thou 
savourest  not  the  things  that  be  of  God,  but  the  things  thai  be  of 
MEN.     Signifying  plainly,  that  to  be  carnal  and  vain,  and  op- 
posite to  what  is  spiritual  and  divine,  is  what  properly  belongs 
to  men  in  their  present  state.     The  same  thing  is  supposed  m 
that  of  the  apostle,  1  Cor.  iii.  3.  For  ye  are  yet  cariuih     For 
w  hereas  there  is  among  you  envying  and  strife,  are  ye  not  carnal, 
and  walk  as  men  ?     And  that  in  Hos.  vi.  7.     Bui  they  like  men 
hjTve.  transgressed  the  rovpvant.    To  thfwe  places  mav  be  added 
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Matth.  viL  IL  i/*  tb  bbing  bvil,  Arnou?  how  to  give  good  gifts. 
Jam.  iv.  5.  Do  ye  think  that  the  scripture  saith  in  rainy  the  mrit 
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he  no  longer  should  live  the  rest  of  his  time  in  the  lusts  of  hen, 
bui  to  the  will  of  God — Yet  above  all,  that  in  Job  xv.  ioi  How 
muek  more  abominable  and  filthy  is  mav  who  drinketh  iNiQumr 
1,1KB  WATER  ?     Of  which  more  presently. 

Now  what  account  can  be  ^iven  of  these  things  on  Dr. 
T.^  scheme  ?  How  strange  is  it,  that  we  should  have  such 
descriptions,  all  over  the  bible,  of  man,  and  the  sons  of  men  ! 
Why  snould  man  be  so  continually  spoken  of  as  evil,  carnal, 
perverse,  deceitful,  and  desperately  wicked,  if  all  men  are  by 
nature  as  perf  ctly  innocent,  and  free  from  any  propensity  to 
evil)  as  Adam  was  the  first  moment  of  his  creation,  all  made 
rifhty  as  our  author  would  have  us  understand,  Eccl.  vii.  29  ? 
Why  on  the  contrary,  is  it  not  said,  at  least  as  often,  and  with 
equal  reason,  that  tlie  he^irt  of  man  is  right  cmd  pure  ;  that  the 
way  of  man  is  innocent  and  holy ;  and  that  he  who  savours  true 
virtue  and  wisdom^  savours  the  things  that  be  of  men  ?  Yea«  and 
why  might  it  not  as  well  have  been  said,  the  Lord  looked  down 
from  heaven  on  the  sons  ofmen,  to  see  if  there  were  any  that  did 
understand,  and  did  seek  after  God ;  and  they  were  all  right, 
altogether  pure,  theri>  was  none  inclined  to  do  unckedness,  no,  not 
cnef 

Of  the  like  import  with  the  texts  mentioned  are  those 
which  represent  wickedness  as  what  properly  belongs  to  the 
WORLD ;  and  that  they  who  are  otherwise  are  saved  from  the 
world,  and  called  out  of  it.  As  John  vii.  7.  The  world  cannot 
hate  you ;  but  me  it  nateth ;  because  I  testify  of  it,  that  the 
works  thereof  are  evil.  Chap.  viii.  23.  Ye  are  of  this  world  :  / 
em  notofthts  world.  Chap.  xiv.  17.  TAe  spirit  of  truth,  whom 
the  world  cannot  receive:  because  it  seeth  him  not,  neither 
knoweth  him:  But  ye  know  him.  Chap.  xv.  18,  19.  If  the 
world  hate  you,  ye  know  that  it  hated  me  before  it  hated  you. 
Jf  ye  were  of  the  world,  the  world  woxddlove  its  own :  But 
because  ye  are  not  of  the  world,  but  I  have  chosen  you  out  of  the 
world,  therefore  the  world  hateth  you.  Rev.  xiv.  3,  4.  These 
are  they  which  were  redeemed  from  the  earth, — redeemed 
from  among  men.  John  xvii.  9.  I  pray  not  for  the  world,  but 
for  them  which  thou  Itast  given  me.  ver.  14.  /  have  given  them 
thu  word;  and  the  world  hath  hated  them,  because  they  are  not 
of  the  WORLD,  even  as  I  am  not  of  the  world.  1  John  iii.  13. 
Marvel  not,  my  brethreti,  if  the  world  hate  you.  Chap.  iv.  5. 
They  are  of  the  world,  therefore  speak  they  of  the  world,  and 
the  world heareth  them.  Chap.  v.  19.  We  are  of  God,and  the 
whole  would  lieth  in  wickedness.  It  is  evident  that  in  these 
places  by  the  world  is  meant  the  world  of  mankind ;  not  the 
Vol.  ir.  W? 
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habitation,  but  the  inhabitants :  For  it  is  the  world  spoken  of  as 
l^vmg^  hating^  doing  evil  works,  speakings  hearing,  &.C. 

The  same  thing  is  shewn,  when  wickedness  is  often 
spoken  of  as  being  man^s  own,  in  contradistinction  from  virtue 
and  hohness.  So  men's  lusts  are  often  called  their  own  hearths 
lusts,  and  their  practising  wickedness  is  call  d  walking  in  their 
OWN  ways,  walking  in  their  own  counsels,  in  the  imagination 
of  their  own  heart,  and  in  the  sight  of  their  own  eyes,  accord- 
ing to  their  own  devices,  &c.  These  things  denote  wicked- 
ness to  be  a  quality  belonging  properly  to  the  character  and 
nature  of  mankind  in  their  present  state :  As,  when  Christ 
would  represent  that  lying  is  remarkably  the  character  and  the 
very  nature  of  the  devil  in  his  present  state,  he  expresses  it 
thus,  John  viii.  44.  When  he  speaketh  a  lie,  he  speaketh  of  Att 
OWN :  For  he  is  a  liar,  and  the  father  of  it. 

And  that  wickedness  belongs  to  the  very  nature  of  men  ia 
their  present  state,  may  be  argued  from  those  places  which 
speak  of  mankind  as  being  wicked  in  their  childhood,  or  from 
their  childhood.  So  Prov.  xxii.  15.  Foolishness  is  bound  m  the 
heart  of  a  child  ;  but  the  rod  of  correction  shall  drive  it  far  from 
him.  rf  othing  is  more  manifest,  than  that  the  wise  man  in  this 
book  continually  uses  the  word  folly,  or  foolishness,  for  wicked- 
ness ;  and  that  this  is  what  he  means  in  this  place,  the  words 
themselves  explain.  For  the  rod  of  correction  is  proper  to 
drive  away  no  other  foolishness,  but  that  which  is  of  a  moral 
nature.  The  word  rendered  bound,  signifies  (as  observed  in 
Poors  Synopsis,)  a  close  and  firm  union.  The  same  word  is 
used  in  Chap.  vi.  21.  Bind  them  oont.nually  upon  thine  heart. 
And  Chap.  vii.  3.  Bind  them  upon  thy  fingers,  write  them  upon 
the  tabic  of  thine  heart.*  The  same  verb  is  used,  1  Sam. 
xviii.  1.  The  soul  of  Jonathan  was  knit,  or  bound  to  the  soul 
of  David,  and  Jonathan  loved  him  as  his  own  soul. — But  how 
comes  wickedness  to  be  so  firmly  bound,  and  strongly  fixed,  in 
the  hearts  of  children,  if  it  be  not  there  naturally  ?  They  have 
had  no  time  firmly  to  fix  habits  of  sin,  by  long  custom  in  actual 
wickedness,  as  those  who  have  lived  many  years  in  the  world. 

The  same  thing  is  signified  in  that  noted  place.  Gen.  viii. 
21.  For  the  imagination  ofman'^s  heart  is  evi  \  from  his  youth. 
It  alters  not  the  case,  whether  it  be  translated /or  or  though  the 
imagination  of  man's  heart  is  evil  from  his  youtl.,  as  Dr.  T. 
would  have  it.  The  word  translated  youth,  signifi  s  the  whole 
of  the  former  part  of  the  ago  of  man,  which  commences  from 
the  beginning  of  life.  The  word  in  its  <ierivntion  has  reference 
to  the  birth  or  beginning  of  existence.  It  comes  from  {-xfi)  a 
word  to  shake  off,  as  a  tree  shakes  off  its  ripe  fruit,  or  a  plant  its 

"■  To  the  like  purpo?**  i^  Chap.  lii.  3.  and  Dent.  xi.  18.  where  this  word  isuicd 
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seed  ;  the  birth  of  children  being  commonly  represented  by  a 
tree  yielding  fruit,  or  a  plant  yielding  seed.  So  that  the  word 
here  translated  youths  comprehends  not  only  what  we  in  English 
most  commonly  call  the  time  of  youth,  but  also  childhood  and 
infancy,  and  is  very  often  used  to  signify  these  latter.* 

Dr.  T.  says,  (p.  124.  note,)  that  he  ^^  conceives,  from  the 
youths  is  a  phrase  signifying  the  greatness  or  long  duration  of 
a  thing.^*  But  if  by  long  duration  he  means  any  thing  else 
than  what  is  literally  expressed,  viz.  from  the  beginning  of  life, 
he  has  no  reason  to  conceive  so ;  neither  has  what  he  offers  so 
much  as  the  shadow  of  a  reason  for  his  conception.  There  is 
no  appearance  in  the  words  of  the  two  or  three  texts  he  men- 
tions, of  their  meaning  any  thing  else  than  what  is  most  literally 
signified.  And  it  is  certain,  that  what  he  suggests  is  not  the 
ordinary  import  of  such  a  phrase  among  the  Hebrews ;  but  that 
thereby  is  meant /rom  the  beginnings  or  the  early  time  oflife^  or 
existence ;  as  may  be  seen  in  the  places  following,  wnere  the 
same  word  in  the  Hebreiv  is  used  as  in  the  eighth  of  Genesis. 
I  Sam.  xii.  2.  /  am  old  and  grey-headed — and  I  have  walked 
before  you  from  my  childhood  until  this  day.  Psal.  Ixxi.  5, 6, 
Thou  art  my  trust  from  my  youth  :  By  tkve  have  I  been  hold 
en  up  from  the  womb.  Thou  art  he  that  took  me  of  my  mother^ s 
bowels*  (ver.  17,  18.)  O  God^  thou  hast  taught  me  from  my 
YOUTH ;  and  hitherto  have  I  declared  thy  wondrous  worksSl  Now 
also^  when  I  am  old  and  grey-headed^  forsake  me  not.  Psal. 
cxxiz.  1, 3.  Many  a  time  have  they  (ifflicted  me  from  my  youth, 
may  Israel  now  say :  Many  a  time  have  they  afflicted  me  from 
MY  youth  ;  yet  have  they  not  prevailed  against  me.  Isa.  xlvii. 
12.  Stand  now  with  the  mtdtitude  of  thy  sorceries^  wherein  thou 
hast  laboured  from  thy  youth.  (So  also  ver.  15.)  2  Sam. 
xix.  7.  That  will  be  worse  unto  thee^  than  all  the  evil  that 
befell  thee  from  thy  youth  until  now.  Jer.  iii.  24, 25.  Shame 
hath  devoured  the  labour  of  ourfalhers^  from  our  youth. — We 
have  sinned  against  the  Lard  our  God  from  our  youth,  even 
to  this  dayj\ 

And  it  is  observed,  that  according  to  the  manner  of  the 
Hebrew  language,  when  it  is  said,  such  a  thing  has  been  from 
youths  or  the  first  part  of  existence,  the  phrase  is  to  be  under- 
stood as  including  that  first  time  of  existence.  So,  Josh.  yi.  21. 
They  utterly  destroyed  aUfrom  the  young  to  the  old^  (so  in  the 

*  A  word  of  the  same  root  is  used  to  signify  a  ycwig  ehiid,  or  a  KttU  ohild^  in 
the  foUowing  places  :  1  Sam.i.  24, 25, 27. 1  Kings  iii.  7.  and  ri.  17.  S  Kings  ii  23. 
Job  uziii.  25.  Prov.  xxu.  6.  zxiii.  13.  and  zxix.  21  Isai.  x.  19.  xi.  6.  and  Ixt.  20. 
Hoa.  xi.  1.  The  same  word  is  used  to  signify  an  u\fttnt,  in  Exod.  il  6.  and  x.  9. 
Jad.  xiii.  5,  7,  8,  24,  1  Sam.  i.  22.  and  iv.  21.  2  Kings  v.  14.  Isai.  vu.  18  and  vui.  4. 

t  So  Gen.  xlvi.  34.  .fob  xxxi.  18.  Jer.  xxxii.  .W.  and  xlviii.  11.  Ezek.  iv.  14. 
Zeeh.  xiii.  B. 
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Hebrew)  i.  e.  including  both.     (So  Gen.  xix.  4.  and  Esthei 

iii.  13.) 

And  as  mankind  are  represented  in  scripture  as  being  of 
a  wicked  heart  from  their  youths  so  in  other  places  they  are 
spoken  of  as  being  thus  from  the  womb.  Psal.  iviii.  3.  The 
wicked  are  estranged  from  the  womb  :  They  go  astray  as  soon 
as  they  be  bom^  speaking  lies.  It  is  observable  that  the  psalm- 
ist mentions  this  as  what  belongs  to  the  wicked,  as  the  sons  of 
MSN :  For,  these  are  the  preceding  words ;  ^^  Do  ye  judge  vp- 
rightly^  O  ye  sons  of  mtn^^ — Yea^  in  heart  ye  work  wicked- 
nessJ*'^  Then  it  follows,  the  wicked,  are  estraftged  from  the 
WOMB,  &c.  The  next  verse  is,  their  poison  is  like  thepoisoti  of 
a  serpent.  Serpents  are  poisonous  as  soon  as  they  come  into 
the  world ;  they  derive  a  poisonous  nature  by  their  generation. 
Dr.  T.  (p.  134, 135»)  says, ''  It  is  evident  that  thb  is  a  scriptural 
figurative  way  of  aggravating  wickedness  on  the  one  hand,  and 
of  signifying  early  and  settled  habits  of  virtue  on  the  other, 
to  speak  of  it  as  being  from  the  wonA.^^  And  as  aprobable 
instance  of  the  latter,  he  cites  that  in  Isai.  xlix.  1.  The  Lord 
ha$h  called  me  from  the  womb  ]from  the  bowels  of  my  mother  hath 
he  made  mention  of  my  name.  But  I  apprehend,  that  in  order 
to  seeing  this  to  be  either  evident  or  probable^  a  man  must  have 
eyes  peculiarly  affected,  I  humbly  conceive  that  such  phrases 
as  that  in  the  49th  of  Isaiah^  of  God^s  calling  the  pro- 
phet yrom  the  womb^  are  evidently  not  of  the  import  which  he 
supposes  :  but  mean  truly  from  the  beginning  of  existence, 
and  are  manifestly  of  like  signification  with  that  which  is  said 
of  the  prophet  Jeremiah^  Jer.  i.  5.  Before  I  formed  thee  in  the 
belly ^  iknew  thee :  Before  thou  earnest  out  of  the  womby  I  sanc- 
tified thee^  and  ordained  thee  a  prophet  unto  the  nations.  Which 
surely  means  something  else  besides  a  high  degree  of  virtue  : 
It  plainly  signifies  that  he  was,  from  his  first  existence,  set 
apart  by  God  for  a  prophet.  And  it  would  be  as  unreasonable 
to  understand  it  otherwise,  as  to  suppose  the  angel  meant  any 
other  than  that  Samson  was  set  apart  to  be  a  Nazarite  from  the 
beginning  of  his  life,  when  he  says  to  his  mother,  Behold^  thou 
shah  conceive  and  bear  a  son  :  And  now  drink  no  wine  nor  strong 
drinky  4^.  For  the  child  shall  be  a  Nazarite  to  Gody  from  the 
WOMB,  to  the  day  of  his  death.  By  these  instances  it  is  plain, 
that  the  phrase,  from  the  womb^  as  the  other, /row/  the  youths 
as  used  in  scripture,  properly  signifies  from  the  beginning  of 
Ufe. 

Very  remarkable  is  that  place,  Job  xv.  14 — 16.  What  is 
man^  thai  be  should  be  clean  ?  And  lie  that  is  bokn  of  a  woman, 
thai  he  should  be  righteous  ?    Behold^  he  putteth  no  trust  in 

*  A  phrase  of  the  like  import  witli  that  in  Gen.  viii.  21.     The  imatinatitm,  or, 
ap  It  might  have  hcen  rendered,  the  operaHon  of  his  heart  is  evil. 
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if  saints  ;  yea^  the  heavens  are  not  clean  in  his  sight :  How 
much  more  abominable  and  filthy  is  man^  which  drinketh  mi- 
quiiy  like  water  ?  And  no  less  remarkable  is  our  author^s  me- 
thod of  managing  it  The  I6th  verse  expresses  an  exceeding 
degree  of  wickedness,  in  as  plain  and  emphatical  terms, 
almost,  as  can  be  invented  ;  every  word  representing  this  in 
the  strongest  manner :  How  much  more  abominable  and  filthy  is 
man,  that  drinketh  iniquity  like  water  ?  I  cannot  now  recollect 
where  we  have  a  sentence  equal  to  it  in  the  whole  bible,  for 
an  emphatical,  lively,  and  strong  representation  of  great  wick- 
edness of  heart.  Any  one  of  the  words,  as  such  words  are 
used  in  scripture,  would  represent  great  wickedness  :  If  it  had 
been  only  said.  How  much  more  uhomiuuble  is  man  ?  Or,  How 
much  more  filthy  is  man  ?  Or,  Man  that  drinketh  iniquity. 
But  all  these  are  accumulated  with  the  addition  of — like 
water^ — the  further  to  represent  the  boldness  or  greediness  of 
men  in  wickedness.  Though  iniquity  be  the  most  deadly 
pokon,  yet  men  drink  it  as  boldly  as  they  drink  water,  are  as 
mmiliar  with  it  as  with  their  common  drink,  and  drink  it  with 
like  greediness  as  he  that  is  thirsty  drinks  water.  That  bold- 
ness and  eagerness  in  persecuting  the  saints,  by  which  the 
great  degree  of  the  depravity  of  man^s  heart  often  appears,  is 
thus  represented,  Psal.  xiv.  4.  Have  the  workers  of  iniquity  no 
knowleage  who  eat  vp  my  people  as  they  eat  bread  ?  And  the 
greatest  eagerness  of  thirst  is  represented  by  thirsting  as  an 
animal  thirsts  after  water,  Psal.  xlii.  1. 

Now  let  us  see  the  soft,  easy,  light  manner,  in  which  Dr. 
T.  treats  this  place,  (p.  143.)  ^^  How  much  more  abominable 
and  filthy  is  man,  in  comparison  of  the  divine  purity, 
who  drinketh  iniquity  like  water  ?  who  is  attended  with  so 
many  sensual  appetites  and  so  apt  to  indulge  them.  You  see 
the  argument,  man  in  his  present  weak  and  fleshly  state  can- 
not be  clean  before  God,  Why  so  ?  Because  he  is  conceived 
and  born  in  sin,  by  reason  of  Adam^s  sin  ?  No  such  thing. 
But  because,  if  the  purest  creatures  are  not  pure  in  compari- 
son of  Ood,  much  less  a  being  subject  to  so  many  infirmities 
as  a  mortal  man.  Which  is  a  demonstration  to  me,  not 
only  that  Job  and  his  friends  did  not  intend  to  establish  the 
doctrine  we  are  now  examining,  but  that  they  were  wholly 
strangers  to  it.^^  Thus  he  endeavours  to  reconcile  this  text 
with  his  doctrine  of  the  perfect  nutive  innocence  of  mankind  ; 
in  which  we  have  a  notable  specimen  of  his  demonstrations,  as 
well  as  of  that  great  impartiality  and  fairness  in  examining 
and  expounding  the  scripture,  of  which  he  so  often  makes  a 
profession  I 

In  this  place  we  are  not  only  told  how  wicked  man's  heart 
is,  but  also  how  men  come  by  such  wickedness ;  even  by  be- 
ing of  the  race  of  mankind,  by  ordinary  generation  :  W/uit  i** 
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man  that  he  should  be  clean  ?  and  he  that  is  bom  of  a  tooaum^ 
that  he  should  be  righteous  /  Our  author  (p.  141,  142.)  repre- 
sents man  being  born  of  a  woman,  as  a  periphrasis  to  signify 
man  ;  and  that  there  is  no  design  in  the  words  to  give  a  rea- 
son why  man  is  not  clean  and  righteous.  But  the  case  is  most 
evidently  otherwise,  if  wc  may  interpret  the  book  of  Job  by 
itself.  It  is  most  plain  that  man's  being  born  of  a  woman  u 
given  as  a  reason  of  his  not  being  clean  ;  chapter  xiv.  4.  Wio^ 
can  bring  a  clean  thing  out  of  an  unclean  ?  Job  is  speaking  there 
expressly  of  man's  being  born  of  a  woman,  as  appears  in  ver.  1. 
And  here  how  plain  is  it,  that  this  is  given  as  a  reason  of  man's 
not  being  clean  ?  Concerning  this  Dr.  T.  says,  Thai  this  has  no 
respect  to  any  moral  uncleanness^  but  only  common  fraSiy^  ^. 
But  how  evidently  is  this  also  otherwise  ?  when  that  unclean- 
ness  which  a  man  has  by  being  bom  of  a  woman,  is  expressly 
explained  of  unrighteousness^  in  the  next  chapter  at  the  14th 
verse.  What  is  man  that  he  should  be  clean  ?  and  he  that  is 
bom  of  a  woman  that  he  should  be  righteous  ?  Also  in  chiq>. 
XXV.  4.  How  then  can  man  be  justified  with  Ood  ?  And  how  can 
he  be  cle^m  that  is  bom  of  a  woman  ?  It  is  a  moral  cleanness 
Bildad  is  speakinff  of,  which  a  man  needs  in  order  to  his  being 
justified — His  design  is  to  convince  Job  of  his  moral  in^urity^ 
and  from  thence  of  God's  righteousness  in  his  severe  judg- 
ments upon  him  ;  and  not  of  his  natural  frailty. 

And  without  doubt,  David  has  respect  to  this  way  of 
derived  wickedness  of  heart,  when  he  says,  PsaL  li.  5.  J8e- 
hold^  I  was  shapen  in  iniquity^  and  in  sin  did  my  mother  con- 
ceive me.  It  alters  not  the  case  as  to  the  argument  we  arc 
upon,  whether  the  word  (;jncn )  conceive  me  signifies  to  con- 
ceive^ or  to  nurse;  which  latter  our  author  takes  so  much 
pains  to  prove  :  For  wiien  he  has  done  ail,  he  speaks  of  it  as  a 
just  translation  of  the  words  to  render  them  thus,  /  was  born 
in  iniquity,  and  in  sin  did  mij  mother  nurse  me.  (p.  135.)  If 
it  is  owned  that  niuii  is  horn  in  sin,  it  is  not  worth  the  while 
to  dispute,  whether  it  is  expressly  asserted  that  he  is  con- 
ceiv^ed  in  sin.  But  Dr.  T.  after  his  manner,  insists,  that  such 
ex])ressions  as  being  horn  in  sin,  being  transgressors  Jrom  the 
womb,  and  the  like,  are  only  phrases  figuratively  to  denote 
aggravation,  and  a  high  degree  of  wickedness.  But  the  con- 
trary has  been  already  demonstrated,  from  many  plain  scrip- 
ture instances.  Nor  is  one  instance  produced,  in  which  there 
is  any  evidence  that  such  a  phrase  is  used  in  such  a  manner. 
A  poetical  sentence  out  of  Viiujil's  jEneid  has  here  been  pro- 
duced, and  made  much  of  by  some,  as  parallel  with  this,  in 
what  Dido  says  to  Mneas,  in  these  lines  : 

Nee  libi  diva  parens,  gfeiicris  nee  Dardaous  auctor, 
Perfide :  Sed  duris  geouit  te  cnulibus  horrens 
Caucasus,  hyrcanteque  adm6rnnt  ubera  tygres. 
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In  which  she  tells  ^neas^  that  not  a  goddess  was  his  mother, 
nor  Anchises  his  father ;  but  that  he  had  been  brought  forth 
by  a  horrid  rocky  mountain,  and  nursed  at  the  dugs  of  tigers, 
to  represent  the  greatness  of  his  cruelty  to  her.  But  now 
unlike  and  unparallel  is  this  ?  Nothing  could  be  more  natural, 
than  for  a  woman  overpowered  with  the  passion  of  love,  and 
distracted  with  raging  jealousy  and  disappointment,  thinking 
herself  treated  with  brutish  perfidy  and  cruelty,  by  a  lover 
whose  highest  fame  had  been  his  being  the  son  of  a  goddess, 
to  aggravate  his  inhumanity  and  hard-heartedness  with  this, 
that  his  behaviour  was  not  worthy  the  son  of  a  goddess,  nor 
becoming  one  whose  father  was  an  illustrious  prince  :  And  that 
he  acted  more  as  if  he  had  been  brought  forth  by  hard  unre- 
lenting rocks,  and  had  sucked  the  dugs  of  tigers.  But  what 
is  there  in  the  case  of  David  parallel,  or  at  all  in  like  manner 
leading  him  to  speak  of  himself  as  born  in  sin,  in  any  such 
fignrative  sense !  He  is  not  speaking  himself,  nor  any  one 
speakinff  to  him,  of  any  excellent  and  divine  father  and  mo- 
ther, oi  whom  he  was  born :  Nor  is  there  any  appearance  of 
his  aggravating  his  sin,  by  its  being  unworthy  of  his  high  birth. 
There  is  nothmg  else  visible  in  David^s  case,  to  lead  him  to 
take  notice  of  his  being  born  in  sin^  but  only  his  having  such 
experience  of  the  continuance  and  power  of  indwelling  sin, 
after  so  long  a  time,  and  so  many  and  great  means  to  engage 
him  to  holiness  :  which  shewed  that  sin  was  inbred,  and  in  hjs 
very  nature. 

Dr.  T.  often  objects  to  these  and  other  texts,  brought  by 
divines  to  prove  original  sin,  that  there  is  no  mention  made  in 
them  of  Adatn^  nor  of  his  sin.  He  cries  out,  Here  is  not  the 
least  mention  or  intimation  q/*  Adam,  or  any  ill  effects  of  his  sin 
upon  us. — Here  is  not  one  word^  nor  the  least  hint  of  Adam,  or 
any  consequences  of  his  sin^  &c.  &c.*  He  says,t  "  If  Job  and 
his  friends  had  known  and  believed  the  doctrine  of  a  corrupt 
nature,  derived  from  Adam^s  sin  only,  they  ought  in  reason 
and  truth  to  have  given  this  as  the  true  and  only  reason  of  the 
human  imperfection  and  uncleanness  they  mention.'^  But 
these  objections  and  exclamations  are  made  no  less  imper- 
nently  than  frequently.  It  is  no  more  a  proof  that  corruption 
of  nature  did  not  come  by  Adam^s  sin,  because  many  times 
when  it  is  mentioned,  his  sin  is  not  expressly  mentioned  as  the 
cause  of  it ;  than  that  death  did  not  come  by  Adam's  sin,  as 
Dr.  T.  says  it  did.  For  though  death,  as  incident  to  mankind, 
is  mentioned  so  often  in  the  Old  Testament,  and  by  our 
Saviour  in  his  discourses,  yet  Adam's  sin  is  not  once  expressly 
mentioned,    after   the   three    first  chapters  of  Oenests^  any 
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where  in  all  the  Old  Testament  or  the  four  Evangelists,  as  the 
occasion  of  it. 

What  christian  has  there  ever  been,  that  l>elieved  the 
moral  corruption  of  human  nature,  who  ever  doubted  that  it 
came  in  the  way  of  which  the  apostle  speaks,  when  he  sayi, 
^^  By  oiie  man  sin  entered  into  the  world,  and  death  by  sin  t^ 
Nor  indeed  have  they  any  more  reason  to  doubt  of  it,  than  to 
doubt  of  tlie  whole  history  of  our  first  parents,  because  Adam^ 
name  is  so  rarely  mentioned  on  any  occasion  in  scripture,  after 
that  first  account  of  him,  and  Eve^s  never  at  all ;  and  because 
we  have  no  more  any  express  mention  of  the  particular  man- 
ner in  which  mankind  were  first  brought  into  being,  either 
with  respect  to  the  creation  of  Adam  or  Eve.  It  is  sufficient, 
that  the  abiding,  most  visible  efiects  of  these  things  remain 
in  the  view  of  mankind  in  all  a^cs,  and  are  often  spoken  of 
in  scripture ;  aud  that  the  particular  manner  of  their  being  in- 
troduced is  once  plainly  set  forth  in  the  beginning  of  the 
Bible,  in  that  history  which  gives  us  an  account  of  the  origin 
of  all  things.  And  doubtless  it  was  expected  by  the  great  au- 
thor of  the  bible,  that  the  account  in  the  three  first  chapters 
of  Genesis  should  be  taken  as  a  plain  account  of  the  introduce 
tion  of  both  natural  and  moral  evil  into  the  world*  The  histo^ 
rv  of  Adam^s  sin,  with  its  circumstances,  God^s  threatening, 
the  sentence  pronounced  upon  him  after  his  transgression  and 
the  immediate  consequences,  consisting  in  so  vast  an  alteratioQ 
in  his  state — and  the  state  of  the  world,  with  respect  to  all  his 
posterity — most  directly  and  suflliciently  lead  us  to  understand 
the  rise  of  calamity,  sin  and  death,  in  this  sinful,  miserable 
world. 

It  is  fit  we  all  should  know,  that  it  does  not  become  us  to 
tell  the  Most  High,  how  often  he  shall  particularly  explain  and 
give  the  reason  of  any  doctrine  which  he  teaches,  in  order  to 
our  believing  what  he  says.  If  he  has  at  all  given  us  evidence 
that  it  is  a  doctrine  agreeable  to  his  mind,  it  becomes  us  to  re- 
ceive it  with  full  credit  and  submission  ;  and  not  sullenly  to  re- 
ject it,  because  our  notions  and  humours  are  not  suited  in  the 
manner,  and  number  of  times,  of  his  particularly  explaining  it. 
How  often  is  pardon  of  sins  promised  in  the  Old  Testament  to 
repenting  and  returning  sinners  ?  How  many  hundred  times  is 
God's  special  favour  tliere  promised  to  the  sincerely  righteous, 
without  any  express  mention  of  these  benefits  being  through 
Christ  ?  Would  it  therefore  become  us  to  sav,  that  inasmuch 
as  our  dependence  on  Christ  for  these  benents  is  a  doctrine, 
which,  if  true,  is  of  such  importance,  God  ought  expressly  to 
have  mentioned  Christ's  merits  as  the  reason  and  ground  of 
the  benefits,  if  he  knew  they  were  the  ground  of  them ;  and 
should  have  plainly  declared  it  sooner,  and  more  fi^quently,  if 
'^ver  he  expected  we  should  believe  him  when  he  did  teH  us  <»f 
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it  ? — How  oft  is  vengeance  and  misery  threatened  in  the  Old 
Testament  to  the  wicked,  without  any  clear  and  express  signi-*^ 
fication  of  any  such  thins  intended,  as  that  everlasting  hre, 
where  there  is  wailing  anqgnashing  of  teeth,  in  another  world, 
which  Christ  so  often  speaks  of  as  the  punishment  appointed         ^ 
for  all  tlie  wicked  ?     Would  it  now  become  a  christian  to  object    ^ 
and  say,  that  if  God  really  meant  any  such  thing,  he  ought  in 
reason  and  truth  to  have  declared  it  plainly  and  fully  ;  and  not 
to  have  been  so  silent  about  a  matter  of  such  vast  importance 
to  all  mankind,  for  four  thousand  years  togetl\er  ? 


CHAP.  HI. 

Observaiions  on  various  other  Places  of  Scripture^  principally  of 
the  New  Testament^  proving  the  iJoctrine  of  Original  Sin, 

SECT.  I. 

Ohserf)ations  on  John  iii.  6.  in  Connection  with  some  ot/tcr'  Ptfs- 

sages  in  the  New  Testament. 

Those  words  of  Christ,  giving  a  reason  to  Nicodenius. 
why  we  must  be  born  again,  John  iii.  6.  That  which  is  born  of 
ihe  fleshy  is  fleshy  and  that  which  is  bom  of  the  spirit  is  spint, 
have  not  without  good  reason  been  proauced  by  divines,  as 
a  proof  of  the  doctrine  of  original  sin :  supposing  that  by 
fiesh  here  is  meant  the  human  nature  in  a  debased  and  corrupt 
staie.  Yet  Dr.  T.  (p.  144.)  thus  explains  these  words,  "  that 
which  is  bom  of  the  flesh  is  flesh;  that  which  is  born  by  na- 
tural descent  and  propagation,  is  a  man  consisting  of  body  and 
soul,  or  the  mere  constitution  and  powers  of  a  man  in  their 
natural  slate.^^  But  the  constant  use  of  these  terms^  flesh  and 
spirit^  in  other  parts  of  the  New  Testament,  when  thus  set 
in  opposition,  and  the  latter  said  to  be  produced  by  the  spirit 
of  God,  as  here — and  when  expressive  of  the  same  thing 
which  Christ  is  here  speaking  of  to  Nicodemus,  viz,  the  requi- 
site qualifications  to  salvation — will  fully  vindicate  the  sense 
of  our  divines.  Thus  in  the  7th  and  8th  chapters  of  Romans^ 
where  these  terms  flesh  and  spirit,  {(fa^  and  zBrvsufxa  are  abundant- 
ly repeated,  and  set  in  opposition,  as  here.  So  chap.  vii.  14. 
Thelqw  is  {vsvsM^riyi(^)  spiritual^  but  I  am  ((fapxix®^)  carnal,  sold 
under  sin.  He  cannot  only  mean,  ^  I  am  a  man  consisting  of 
body  and  soul,  and  having  the  powers  of  a  man.^  Ver.  18.  / 
know  that  in  me,  that  t«,  in  my  flesh,  dwelleth  no  good  thing. 
He  does  not  mean  to  condemn  his  frame,  as  consisting  of  body 
Vol.  u.  57 
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and  soul ;  and  to  assert,  thai  in  his  human  constitution^  wkh  the 
powers  of  a  man^  dwells  no  good  thing.  And  when  he  says  m 
the  lu  t  verse  of  the  chapter,  with  the  mi'  I  myself  serve  the 
law  of  God,  but  with  the  flesh,  the  law  of  sin ;  he  cannot  mean, 
^  /  myself  serve  the  law  of  God;  but  with  my  innocent  human 
constitution,  as  having  the  powers  of  a  man,  1  serve  the  law  of 
sin.'  And  when  he  says  m  the  next  words,  the  beginning  of 
the  8th  chapter,  there  is  no  condemnation  to  themi — thai  walk 
not  after  the  flesh,  but  ii/l^r  the  spirit ;  and  ver.  4.  The  righte^ 
ousness  of  the  law  isfulfiued  in  us,  who  walk  not  after  the  flbsh  ; 
he  cannot  mean,  '  there  is  no  condemnation  to  them  that  walk 
not  according  to  the  powers  of  a  man^  &c.  And  when  he  says, 
(ver.  5.  and  6.)  They  that  are  after  the  flesh,  do  mind  the 
things  of  the  flesh  :  and  to  be  carnally  minded  is  death  ;  he  does 
not  intend,  ^  they  that  are  according  to  the  human  cotistitution^ 
and  the  powers  of  a  man,  do  mind  the  things  of  the  human  con- 
stitution and  2fowers ;  and  to  mind  these  is  death/  And  when 
he  says,  (ver.  7.  and  8.)  The  carnal  for  fleshly)  mind  is  enmity 
against  God,  and  is  not  subject  to  the  law  of  Uod,  neither  indeed 
can  be:  so  that  they  thai  are  in  the  flesh,  cannot  please  God; 
he  cannot  mean,  that  to  mind  the  things  which  are  agreeable 
to  *  the  powers  and  constitution  of  a  man,'*  who  ai  our  author 
says,  is  constituted  or  made  right,  is  enmity  against  God ;  and 
that  a  mind- which  is  agreeable  to  this  right  human  constitution, 
as  God  hath  made  it,  is  not  subject  to  the  law  of  God,  nor  in- 
deed can  be ;  and  that  they  who  are  according  to  such  a  consti- 
tution  cannot  please  God.'  And  when  it  it  is  said,  (ver.  9.)  Ye  are 
notintheflesh^but  in  f/<e^/^iri>,  the  apostle  cannot  mean,  ^  ye  are  not 
in  the  human  nature,  as  constituted  of  boily  mid  soul,  attdwith  the 
jwwersof  a  man.^  It  is  most  manifest,  that  by  the  jlesh  here  the 
apostle  means  a  nature  that  is  corrupt,  of  an  evil  tendency,  and 
directly  opposite  to  the  law  and  holy  nature  of  God  ;  so  that  to 
walk  according  to  it,  and  to  have  a  mind  so  conformed,  is  to 
be  an  utter  enemy  to  God  and  his  law ;  in  a  state  of  perfect 
inconsistence  with  subjection  to  God,  and  of  being  pleasing  to 
him  ;  and  in  a  sure  and  infallible  tendency  to  death  and  utter 
destruction.  And  it  is  plain,  that  here  by  walking  after,  or 
according  to  the  fvsh,  is  meant  the  same  thing  as  walking  ac- 
cording to  a  corrupt  and  sinful  nature ;  and  to  walk  according 
to  the  sinrit,  is  to  walk  according  to  a  holy  and  divine  nature 
or  principle ;  And  to  be  carnally  minded,  is  the  same  as  beinff 
viciously  and  corruptly  minded  ;  and  to  be  spiritually  mind^, 
is  to  be  of  a  virtuous  and  holy  disposition. 

When  Christ  says,  John  iii.  0.  That  which  is  born  of  the 
flesh  is  FLESH,  hc  represents  the  fesh  not  merely  as  a  quality  : 
for  it  would  be  incongruous  to  speak  of  a  quality  as  a  thing  born. 
Therefore  man,  as  in  his  whole  nature  corrupt,  is  called  Jlesh  ; 
which  is  agreeable  to  other  scripture  representations,  where 
he  corrupt  nature  is  called  the  old  man,  the  body  of  sin,  and 
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the  body  of  death.  Agreeable  to  this  are  those  representations 
in  the  7th  and  8th  chapters  of  Romans.  Thero^  flesh  is  figura- 
tively represented  as  a  person,  according  to  the  apostlc^s 
manner.  This  is  observed  by  Mr.  Locke,  and  after  him  by 
Dr.  T.  who  takes  notice  that  the  apostle,  in  the  6th  and  7th 
o(  Romans^  represents  sin  as  a  person ;  and  tiiat  he  figuratively 
distinguishes  in  himself  two  persons,  speaking  of  flesh  as  his 
person.  For  I  know  thai  in  mb,  that  is  in  my  flesh,  dwelleth 
no  good  thing.  And  it  may  be  observed,  that  in  the  8th  chap- 
ter he  still  continues  this  representation,  speaking  of  the  flesh 
as  a  person.  Accordingly,  in  the  6th  and  7th  verses,  he  speaks 
ofthe  mind  of  the  fleshy  (^^vi)fMi  (fa^x^,)  and  of  the  nund  of  the 
spirit^  (fig^vriiut  crvffujxart^,)  as  if  the  flesh  and  spirit  were  two 
opposite  persons,  each  having  a  mind  contrary  to  that  of  the 
other.  Dr.  T.  interprets  this  mind  of  the  fleshy  and  mind  of 
the  spirit^  as  though  the  flesh  and  the  spirit  were  the  different 
obfects^  about  which  the  mind  is  conversant.  But  this  is  plain- 
ly beside  the  apostle's  meaning ;  who  speaks  of  the  flesh  and 
spirit  as  the  subjects  in  which  the  mind  is ;  and  in  a  sense  the 
agents,  but  not  the  objects  about  which  it  acts.  We  have  the 
same  phrase  a^ain,  ver.  27.  He  that  searcheth  the  hearts^ 
knoweth  what  is  the  mind  of  the  spirit,  ((pfoviffM  ^fufMtr^.) 
The  mind  of  the  spiritual  nature  in  the  saints  is  the  same  with 
the  mind  of  the  spirit  of  God  himself,  who  imparts  and  ac- 
tuates  that  spiritual  nature ;  and  here  the  spirit  is  the  subject 
and  agent,  out  not  the  object.  The  same  apostle,  in  a  similar 
manner,  uses  the  word,  (vx^,)  mind.  Col.  ii.  18.  Vainly  puffed 
up  by  his  fleshy  mind,  (oro  tk  vo®'  ni^  (Tapx®'  ouirv,)  by  the  mind 
of  his  flesh.  And  this  agent  so  often  called  fleshy  represented 
by  the  apostle  as  altogether  evil,  without  any  goofl  thing 
dwelling  in  it,  or  belonging  to  it — ^yea  perfectly  contrary  to 
God  and  his  law,  and  tending  only  to  death  and  rui^,  and  di<- 
rectly  opposite  to  the  spirit — is  what  Christ  speaks.of  .to  Ni- 
codemus  as  born  in  the  first  birth,  and  furnishing  .a  rftason 
why  there  is  a  necessity  of  a  new  birth,  in  order  to  a  better  .pro- 

duetion. 

One  thing  is  particularly  observable  in  that  discourse  of 
tbe  apostle — in  which  he  so  often  uses  the  iexm  fleshy  as  oppo- 
site to  spirit — that  he  expressly  calls  it  sinful  fleshy  Rom.  viii.  3. 
It  is  manifest,  that  by  sinful  flesh  he  means  the  same  thii^;  with 
tUMBit  flesh  spoken  of  in  afl  the  context :  And  that  when  it  is  said, 
Christ  was  made  in  tbe  likeness  oi  sinful  fleshy  the  expression.is 
equipollent  with  those  that  speak  of  Christ  as  made  sin^  and 
Modtf  a  curse  for  us. 

Flesh  and  spirit  are  opposed  to  one  another  in  6al.  v.  ia 
the  same  manner  as  in  the  §th  of  Romans.  And  there  agsu- 
redly,  by  flesh  cannot  be  meant  only  the  human  nature  qfbody 
and  soul  or  the  mere  comtiMion  and  powers  of  a  man^  as  in  its 
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natural  state,  innocent  and  right.     In  tlic  16th  ver.  the  Apostle 
says,  Walk  in  the  spirit,  and  ye  shall  not  fulfil  the  lusts  of  the 
FLESH :  the  Jlesh  is  something  of  an  evil  inclination,  desire,  or 
lust.     But  this  is  more  strongly  signified  in  the  next  words; 
For  the  flesh  lustvth  against  the  spirit  and  the  spirit  against 
the  FLESH ;  and  these  are  contrary  the  one  to  the  other.     What 
could  have  been  said  more  plainly,  to  shew  that  what  the  apostle 
means  by  fleshy  is  something  very  evil  in  its  nature,  and  an 
^ .       irreconcilable  enemy  to  all  goodness  ?     And  it  may  be  observed 
»'  '•"'      that  in  these  words  and  those  that  follow,  the  apostle  still 
figuratively  represents  the  flesh  as  a  person  or  agent,  desiring, 
acting,  having  lusts,  and  performing  works.     And  by  works  of 
the  fleshy  and  fruits  of  the  spirit^  which  are  opposed  to  each 
other,  (from  ver.  19,  to  the  end)  are  plainly  meant  the  same  as 
works  of  a  sinful  nature,  and  fruits  of  a  holy  renewed  nature. 
"Now  tlie  works  of  the  flesh  are  manifest,  which  are  these: 
Adultery,  fornication,  uncleanness,  lasciviousness,  idolatry,  witch* 
craft,  hatred,  variance,  wrath,  strife,  seditions,  heresies,  &c.-But 
the  fruit  of  the  spirit  is  love,  joy,  peace,  long-suffering,  gentle- 
ness, good  ness,^^  &c.  The  apostle  by  Jlesh  does  not  mean  any  thing 
that  is  innocent  and  good  in  itself,  whioh  only  needs  to  be  re- 
strained and  kept  in  proper  bounds  ;   but  something  altogether 
evil,  which  is  to  be  destroyed.     1  Cor,  v.  5.  To  deliver  mch  an 
one  to  satan^  for  the  destruction  op  the  flesh.     We  must 
have  no  merty  on  it ;  we  cannot  be  too  cruel  to  it;  it  must  even 
he  crucified.    Gal  v.  2*1.   They  that  are  Christ'^s  have  cnrciriEB 
the  FLESH  with  the  affections  and  lusts. 

The  apostle  John — the  same  apostle  that  writes  the  account 
of  what  Christ  said  to  Nicodenius — by  the  spirit  means  the 
.^jime  tiling  as  a  new,  divine,  and  holy  nature,  fjxerting  itself  in  a 
principle  of  divine  lovo,  which  is  the  sum  of  all  christian  holi- 
ness. 1  John  iii.  !23,  ^1.  "And  tliut  we  should  love  one  another, 
as  he  gave  us  commandment ;  and  he  that  keepeth  his  com- 
mandments dwelleth  in  him,  and  he  in  him :  And  hereby  we 
know  that  he  abideth  in  us,  by  the  spirit  that  he  hath  given  us. 
Chap.  iv.  1:2,  13.  If  we  love  one  another,  God  dwelleth  in  us, 
and  his  love  is  perfected  in  us  :  Hereby  know  we  that  we  dwell 
in  him,  because  he  hath  given  us  of  his  spirit,''  The  spiritual 
principle  in  us  being  as  it  were  a  communication  of  the  Spirit 
of  God  to  us. 

And  as  by  (^vsuaa)  spirit,  is  meant  a  holy  nature,  so  by  the 
epithet  ('jrvcufianx®-)  spiritual,  is  meant  the  same  as  truly  virtu- 
ous and  holy.  Gal.  vi.  1.  "  Ye  that  are  spiritual,  wsiore  such  an 
one  in  the  spirit  of  meekness.''  The  apostle  refers  to  what  he 
had  just  said  at  the  end  of  the  foregoing  chapter,  where  he  had 
mentioned  meekness  as  a  fruit  of  the  spirit.  And  so  by  carnal 
m  fleshly,  (caexix®*)  is  meant  the  same  as  sinful.   Rom.  vii.  14. 
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"  The  law  is  spiritual^  (i.  e.  holy)  but  I  am  carnal^  sold  under 


sin." 


And  it  is  evident  that  by  fleshy  as  the  word  is  used  in  the 
New  Testament,  and  opposed  to  spirit^  when  speaking  of  the 
qualifications  for  eternal  salvation,  is  meant — not  only  what  is 
now  vulgarly  called  the  sins  of  tiie  fleshy  consisting  in  inordinate 
appetites  of  the  body,  and  their  indulgence ;  but — the  whole 
body  of  sin,  implying  those  lusts  that  are  most  subtle,  and 
farthest  from  any  relation  to  the  body  ;  such  as  pride,  malice, 
envy,  &c.  When  the  works  of  the  flesh  are  enumerated.  Gal. 
V.  19 — ^21.  they  are  vices  of  the  latter  kind  chiefly  that  are 
mentioned ;  idolatry^  witchcraft^  hatred^  variance^  emulations^ 
wrath^  strife^  seditions^  heresies^  eiwyings.  So,  pride  of  heart  is 
the  effect  or  operation  of  i)\Q  flesh.  Col.  ii.  18.  Vainly  puffed 
up  by  his  fleshly  mind :  In  the  Greek,  (as  before  observed)  by 
the  mind  of  the  flesh.  So,  pride^  envying^  strife,  and  division, 
are  spoken  of  as  works  of  the  flesh,  1  Cor.  iii.  3,  4.  '*  For  ye  are 
yet  carnal  ((Ta^ixoi,  fleshly.)  For  whereas  there  is  envying,  and 
strife,  and  division,  are  ye  not  carnal,  and  walk  as  men  ?  For 
while  one  saith,  i  am  of  Paul,  and  another,  I  am  of  Apollos,  are 
ye  not  carnal  ?'^  Such  kind  of  lusts  do  not  depend  on  the  body, 
or  external  senses ;  for  the  devil  himself  has  them  in  the  highest 
degree,  who  has  not,  nor  ever  had,  any  body  or  external  senses 
to  gratify. 

Here,  if  it  should  be  inquired,  how  corruption  or  depravity 
in  general,  or  the  nature  of  man  as  corrupt  and  sinful,  came  to 
be  CBlled  flesh  ;  and  not  only  that  corruption  which  consists  in 
inordinate  bodily  appetites  ?     I  think  what  the  apostle  says  in 
the  last  cited  place.    Are  ye  not  carnal,  and  walk  as  men? 
leads  us  to  the  true  reason.     It  is  because  a  corrupt  and  sinful 
nature  is  what  properly  belongs  to  mankind,  or  the  race  of 
Adam,  as  they  are  in  themselves,  and  as  they  are  by  nature. 
The  word  flesh  is  often  used  in  both  the  Old  and  the  New  Tes^ 
tament  to  signify  mankind  in  their  present  state.     To  enumer^ 
ate  all  the  places  would  be  very  tedious :  I  shall  therefore  only 
mention  a  few  in  the  New  Testament.     Matt.  xxiv.  22.  ^^  Ex- 
cept those  days  should  be  shortened,  no  flesh  should  be  saved.^^ 
Luke  iii.  6.  ^^  All  flesh  shall  see  the  salvation  of  God."*^  John 
xvii.  3.  "  Thou  hast  siven  him  power  over   all  flesh,*  Man^s 
nature,  being  left  to  itself  forsaken  of  the  Spirit  of  God,  as  it 
was  when  man  fell,  and  consequently  forsaken  of  divine  and 
holy  principles,  of  itself  became  exceeding  corrupt,  utterly  de- 
praved and  ruined :  And  so  the  word^e^A,  which  signifies  man, 
came  to  be  used  to  signify  man  as  he  is  in  himself,  in  his  natu- 
ral state,  debased,  corrupt,  and  ruined.     On  the  other  hand,  the 
word  spirit  came  to  be  used  to  signify  a  divine  and  holy  prin- 

*^  S,  f*  also  Artpii.  17.  Rom.  iii.  50.   1  Tor.  i.  20.  Hnl  ii.  16. 
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ciple,  or  new  nature ;  because  that  is  not  ofman^  but  of  God^ 
by  tlie  indwelling  and  vital  influence  of  his  spirit.  And  thus  to 
be  corrupt y  and  to  be  carnal^  oxfieaUy^  and  to  toalk  as  wum^  are 
the  same  thing.  And  so  in  other  parts  of  scripture,  to  saoomr 
the  things  thai  be  of  man  ^  and  to  sacour  things  which  are  corrupt^ 
are  the  same ;  and  sons  of  men^  and  wicked  men^  also  are  the 
same,  as  observed  before.  And  on  the  other  hand,  to  saeamr 
the  things  thai  be  ofGody  and  to  receive  the  things^  the  Spirit 
of  God^  are  phrases  that  signify  as  much  as  rebshing  and  em- 
bracing true  holiness  or  divine  virtue. 

All  these  things  confirm  what  we  have  supposed  to  be 
Christ^s  meaning  in  saying,  ^'  That  which  is  born  of  the  fleth,  is 
flesh ;  and  that  which  is  b^m  of  the  spirit,  is  spirit/*  Hm  speech 
implies,  that  what  is  born  in  the  first  birth  of  man,  is  nothing 
but  man  as  he  is  of  himself  without  any  thinff  divine  in  bim ; 
depraved,  debased,  sinful,  ruined  man,  utterly  unfit  to  «iter 
into  the  kingdom  of  God,  and  incapable  of  the  spiritual  di- 
vine happiness  of  that  kingdom.  But  that  which  is  bom  in 
the  new  birth,  of  the  Spirit  of  God,  is  a  spiritual  principle,  a 
holy  and  divine  nature,  meet  for  the  heavenly  kingdom.  It  is 
no  small  confirmation  of  this  being  the  true  meaning,  that  the 
words  understood  in  this  sense  contain  the  proper  and  true  rea- 
son,  why  a  man  must  be  born  again,  in  order  to  enter  into  the 
kingdom  of  God ;  the  reason  given  every  where  in  other  parts 
of  scripture  for  the  necessity  of  a  renovation,  a  change  of  mind, 
a  new  heart,  &c.  in  order  to  salvation :  To  give  a  reason  of 
which  to  Nicodemus^  is  plainly  Christ^s  design  in  the  words  which 

have  been  insisted  on. before  I  proc^^,  I  would  observe 

one  thing  as  a  corollary  from  what  has  been  said. 

CoroL  If  by  flesh  and  spirit,  when  spoken  of  in  the  New 
Testament,  and  opposed  to  each  other  in  discourses  on  the 
necessary  qualification  for  salvation,  we  are  to  understand 
what  has  been  now  supposed,  it  will  not  only  follow,  that  men 
by  nature  arc  corrupt,  but  wholly  corrupt^  without  any  good 
thing.  If  by  flesh  is  meant  man's  nature,  as  he  receives  it  in 
his  first  birth,  then  therein  dwelleth  no  good  thing  ;  as  appears 
by  Rom.  vii.  18.  It  is  wholly  opposite  to  God,  and  to  subjec- 
tion to  his  law,  as  appears  by  Rom.  viii.  7,  8.  It  is  directly 
contrary  to  true  holiness,  and  wholly  opposes  it,  as  appears  by 
Gal.  V.  17.  So  long  as  men  are  in  their  natural  state,  they  not 
only  have  no  good  thing,  but  it  is  impossible  they  should  have 
or  do  any  good  thing  ;  as  appears  by  Rom.  viii.  8.  There  is 
nothing  in  their  nature,  as  they  have  it  by  the  first  birth, 
whence  should  arise  any  true  subjection  to  God ;  as  ^appears 
by  Rom.  viii.  7.  If  there  were  any  thing  truly  good  in  thejffe«A, 
or  in  man'^s  nature^  or  natural  disposition,  under  a  moral  view, 
then  it  should  only  be  amended  ;  but  the  scripture  represents 
as  though  we  were  to  be  enemies  to  it,  and  were  to  seek  no- 
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thing  short  of  its  entire  destruction,  as  before  observed.  And 
dsewhere  the  apostle  directs  not  to  the  amending  of  the  old 
mmn^  but  putti$ig  U  of^  and  putting  on  the  new  man:  and  seeks 
not  to  have  the  body  of  death  maSe  better,  but  to  be  delivered 
from  it ;  and  says,  that  if  any  man  be  in  Christy  he  is  a  new 
creature  (which  doubtless  means  the  same  as  a  man  new  bom^) 
old  things  are  (not  amended  but)  passed  away^  and  all  things 
are  become  new. 

But  this  will  be  further  evident,  if  we  particularly  consi- 
der the  apostle^s  discourse  in  1  Cor,  the  latter  part  of  the  se- 
cond  chapter   and  the   beginning  of  the   tliird.     There  the 
apostle  speaks  of  the   natural  man   and   the  spiritual  man: 
where  natural  and  spiritual  are  opposed  just  in  Uie  same  man- 
ner, as  carnal  and  spiritmd  often  are.     In  chap.  ii.  14, 15.  he 
says,  ^^  the  natural  man  receiveth  not  the  things  of  the  spirit  of 
God :  For  they  are  foolishness  unto  him  ;  neither  can  he  know  ' 
them,  because  thev  are  spiritually  discerned.    But  he  that  is 
spiritual  judgeth  all  things.'^    And  not  only  does  the  .-apostle 
here  oppose  nalrual  and  spiritual^  just  as  he  elsewhere  does 
earmd    and  spiritual^  but  his   following   discourse  evidently 
diewB  that  be  means  the  very  same  distinction,  the  same  two 
distinct  and  opposite    things.    For  immediately   on  his  thus 
speaking  of  the  difference  betwen  the  natnral  and  the  spiritual 
man  he  says,  ^^And  I,  brethren,  could  not  speak  unto  you  as 
liBCo  spiritual^  but  as  unto  carnal.^'*    Referring  manifestly  to 
wfaaihe  had  been  saying  in  the  immediately  preceding  discourse, 
9bomi  spiritual  and  natural  men^  and  evidently  using  the  word 
carnal  as  synonymous  with  natural.    By  whic^  it  is  put  out  of 
all  reasonable  dispute,  that  the  apostle  by  natural  men  means 
the  same  as  men  in  that  carnal^  sinful  state,  that  they  are  in  by 
their  firy^birth; — notwithstanding  all  the  glosses  and  criticisms, 
by  which  modern  writers  have  endeavoured  to  palm  upon  us 
another  sense  of  this  phrase  ;  and  so  to  deprive  us  of  the  clear 
instruction  the  apostle  gives  in  that  14th  verse,  concerning  the 
sinful  miserable  state  of   man   by  nature.    Dr.  T.  says,  by 
•j^ix®',  is  meant  the  animal  man^  the  man  who  maketh  sense 
and  appetite  the  law  of  his  action.    If  he  aims  to  limit  the 
meaning  of  the  word  to  external  sense  and  bodily  appetite, 
Us  meaning  is  certainly  not  the  apostle^s.     For  the  apostle  in 
his   sense   mcludes   the   more   spiritual  vices  of  envy,  strife, 
&a  as  appears  by  the  four  first  verses  of  the  next  chapter; 
where,  as  I  have  observed,  he  substitutes  the  word  carnal  in 
^the  place  of  4^iv^*  So  the  apostle  Jude  uses  the  word  in  like 
manner,  opposing  it  to  spiritual^  or  having  the  spirit^  ver.  19. 
^'These  are  they  that  separate  themselves,  sensual,  {•^\00j»')  ^^^ 
hacmg  the  spirit.'''^    The  vices  he  had  been  just  speaking  of, 
were  chiefly  of  the  more  spiritual  kind.  ver.  16.  ^^  These  are 
murmurers,  complainers,  walking  after  their  own  lusts ;  and  their 
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mouth  speaking  great  swelling  words,  having  men^s  persons  in 
admiration,  because  of  advantage."  The  vices  mentioned  are 
much  of  the  same  kind  with  those  of  the  Corinthians^  for 
which  he  calls  them  carnal;  envy^  strife^  divUiofUf^  saying,  / 
am  of  Paul^  and  /  of  ApoUos;  and  l>eing  pujfed  tq>  for  one 
against  another.  We  have  the  same  word  agam.  Jam.  liL  14, 
15.  *'*'  If  ye  have  bitter  envying  and  strife,  glory  not,  and  lie 
not  against  the  truth :  This  wisdom  descendeth  not  from  above, 
but  is  earthly,  sensual^  (4'^*''^)  ^^^  devilish  ;"  where  also  the 
vices  the  apostle  speaks  of  are  of  the  more  spiritual  kind. 

So  that  on  the  whole,  there  is  sufficient  reason  to  under^ 
stand  the  apostle,  when  he  speaks  of  the  natural  man,  in  1  Cor. 
ii.  14.  as  meaning  man  in  his  native  corrupt  state.  And  his 
words  represent  him  as  totally  corrupt,  wholly  a  stranger  and 
enemy  to  true  virtue  or  holiness,  and  things  appertaining  to  it, 
which  it  appears  are  commonly  intended  in  the  New  Testa- 
ment by  things  spiritual,  ancl  are  doubtless  here  meant  by 
things  of  the  spirit  of  God.  These  words  also  represent,  that 
it  is  impossible  man  should  be  otherwise,  while  in  his  natural 
state.  The  expressions  are  very  strong :  The  naiural  man 
receiveth  not  the  things  of  the  spirit  of  God,  is  not  susceptible 
of  things  of  that  kind,  neither  can  he  know  them,  can  have  no 
true  sense  or  reUsh  of  them,  or  notion  of  their  real  nature  and 
true  excellency ;  because  they  are  spiritually  discerned ;  they 
are  not  discerned  by  means  of  any  principle  m  nature,  but  alto- 
gether by  a  principle  that  is  divine,  something  introduced  by 
the  grace  of  God^s  holy  spirit,  which  is  above  all  that  is  natu- 
ral. The  words  are  in  a  considerable  degree  parallel  with 
those  of  our  Saviour,  John  xiv.  16,  17.  "  He  shall  give  you  the 
spirit  of  trutli,  whom  the  world  cannot  receive,  because  it  secth 
him  not,  neither  knoweth  him  :  Rut  vc  know  him  ;  for  be  dwell- 
oth  with  you,  and  shall  be  in  you." 


SECT.  IL 

Observations  on  Rom.  iii.  9 — 24. 

If  the  scriptures  represent  all  mankind  as  wicked  in  their 
Hrst  state,  before  they  are  made  partakers  of  the  benefits  of 
Christ's  redemption,  then  they  are  wicked  by  nature ;  For 
doubtless  men'^s  Jlrst  state  is  their  native  state,  or  that  in  which 
they  come  into  the  world.  But  the  scriptures  do  thus  represent 
all  mankind. 

Before  I  mention  particular  texts  to  this^purpose,  1  would 
observe  that  it  alters  not  the  case  as  to  the  argument  in  hand, 
whether  we  suppose  those  texts  speak  directly  of  infants,  or 
only  of  such  as  understand  somothin*;  of  their  dutv  and  state. 
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Fer  if  all  maokind,  as  soon  as  ever  they  are  capable  of  reflect- 
ing, and  knowing  their  own  moral  state,  find  themselves  wicked, 
this  proves  that  they  are  wicked  by  nature  ;  either  born  so,  or 
born  with  an  infallible  disposition  to  be  wicked  as  soon  as  pos- 
sible, if  there  be  any  difierence  between  these ;  and  either  of 
them  will  prove  men  to  bo  born  exceedingly  depraved.  I  have 
before  proved,  that  a  native  propensity  to  sin  certainly  follows 
from  many  things  said  of  mankind  in  the  scripture;  but 
what  I  intend  now,  is  to  prove  by  direct  scripture-testimony, 
that  all  mankind,  in  their  first  state,  are  really  of  a  wicked 
character. 

To  this  purpose,  exceeding  full,  express,  and  abundant  is 
that  passage  of  the  apostle,  in  Rom.  iii.  9 — ^24.  which  I  shall  set 
down  at  large,  distinguishing  the  universal  terms  which  are 
here  so  often  repeated,  by  a  distinct  character.     The  apostle 
having  in  the  first  chapter  (ver.  16, 17.;  laid  down  his  proposi- 
tion, £at  none  can  be  saved  in  any  other  way  than  through  the 
righteousness  of  God,  by  faith  in  Jesus  Christ,  he  proceeds  to 
prove  this  jpoint,  by  shewing  particularly  that  all  are  in  them- 
selves wicked,  and  without  any  righteousness  of  their  own. 
First,  he  insists  on  the  wickedness  of  the  Gentiles^  in  the  first 
chapter ;  next,  on  the  wickedness  of  the  Jews^  in  the  second 
chapter.     And  then,  in  this  place,  he  comes  to  sum  up  the 
matter,  and  draw   the  conclusion  in  the   words  following: 
^*  What  then,  are  we  better  than  they  ?    No,  in  no  wise ;  for 
we  have  before  proved  both  Jews  and  Gentiles^  that  they  are 
AiA  under  sin :  As  it  is  written,  there  is  none  righteous,  no, 
NOT  onb;  there  is  none  that  understandeth ;   there  is  none 
that  seeketh  after  God ;  they  are  all   gone  out  of  the  way ; 
they  are  together  become  unprofitable ;  there  is  none  that 
doeth  good,  no,  not  one.     Their  throat  is  an  open  sepulchre ; 
with  their  tongues  they  have  used  deceit ;  the  poison  of  asps 
is  under  their  Tips ;  whose  mouth  is  full  of  cursing  and  bitter-* 
ness ;  their  feet  are  swift  to  shed  blood  ;  destruction  and  misery 
are  in  their  ways,  and  the  way  of  peace  they  have  not  known ; 
there  is  no  fear  of  God  before  their  eyes.     Now  we  know,  that 
whatsoever  things  the  law  saith,  it  sayeth  to  them  that  are 
under  the  law,  that  every  mouth  may  be  stopped,  and  all 
THE  WORLD  may  become  guilty  before  God.     Therefore  by 
the  deeds  of  the  law,  there  shall  no  flesh  be  justified  in  his 
sight ;  for  by  the  law  is  the  knowledge  of  sin.     But  now  the 
righteousness  of  God  without  the  law,  is  manifest,  being  wit- 
nessed by  the  law  and  the  prophets ;  even  the  righteousness 
of  God,  which  is  by  faith  of  Jesus  Christ,  unto  all,  and  upon 
ALL  them  that  believe ;  for  there  is  no  difference.     For  all 
have  sinned,  and  come  short  of  the  glory  of  God.     Being  jus- 
tified freely  by  his  grace^  through  the  reaemption  which  is  in 
lesus  Christ." 

VOL.  If.  35^ 
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Here  the  thing  which  I  would  prove,  viz*  that  mankind  in 
their  first  state,  before  they  are  interested  in  the  benefits  of 
Christ^s  redemption,  are  universally  wicked,  is  declared  vrith 
the  utmost  possible  fulness  and  precision.  So  that  if  here  this 
matter  be  not  set  forth  plainly,  expressly,  and  fully,  it  must  be 
because  no  words  can  do  it,  and  it  is  not  in  the  power  of  Ian* 
guase,  or  any  manner  of  terms  and  phrases,  however  contrived 
and  heaped  up  one  upon  another,  determinately  to  signify  any 
such  thing. 

Dr.  T.  to  take  off  the  force  of  the  whole,  would  have  u 
to  understand,  (p.  104 — 107.)  that  these  passages  quoted  fixun 
the  Psalms,  ana  other  parts  of  the  Old  Testament,  do  not 
speak  of  aU  mankind,  nor  of  all  the  Jews  ;  but  only  of  them  of 
whom  they  were  true.  He  observes,  there  were  many  that  were 
innocent  and  righteous ;  though  there  were  ako  many,  a  strong 
party,  that  were  wicked,  corrupt,  &c.  of  whom  these  teits  were 
to  be  understood.  Concerning  which  1  would  observe  the  fol* 
lowing  things : 

1.  According  to  this,  the  universciity  o{  the  terms  in  these 
places  which  the  apostle  cites  fi-om  the  Old  Testament,  to 
prove  that  all  the  world,  both  Jews  and  GentUes,  are  under  sni, 
18  nothing  to  his  purpose.  The  apostle  uses  universal  terms  in 
his  proposition  and  in  his  conclusion,  that  all  are  under  sin, 
that  EVERY  MOUTH  is  Stopped,  all  the  world  guiltyy — that  by 
the  deeds  of  the  law  no  flesh  can  be  justified.  And  he  chooses 
out  a  number  of  universal  sayings  or  clauses  out  of  the  Old 
Testament,  to  confirm  this  universality;  as.  There  is  wme 
righteous ;  wo,  not  one :  They  are  all  gone  out  of  the  way ; 
there  is  none  that  under standeth^  <^.  But  yet  the  universal 
terms  found  in  them  have  no  reference  to  any  such  universality, 
either  in  the  collective  or  personal  sense ;  no  universality  of 
the  nations  of  the  world,  or  of  particular  persons  in  those  na- 
tions, or  in  any  one  nation  in  the  world  :  ^^  But  only  of  those 
of  whom  they  are  trueP"^  That  is,  there  is  none  of  them  righte- 
ous^ of  whom  it  is  true^  that  they  are  not  righteous  ;  no,  not 
one  ;  there  is  none  tluit  under  si  andeth,  of  whom  it  is  true,  that 
they  understand  not:  they  are  all  gone  out  of  the  tt*fl^,of  whom 
it  is  true^  that  they  are  gone  out  of  the  way,  &c.  Or  these  ex- 
pressions are  to  be  understood  concerning  that  strong  party  in 
Israel,  in  David^s  and  Solomon's  days,  and  in  the  prophets^ 
days ;  they  are  to  be  understood  of  them  universally.  And  what 
is  that  to  the  apostle's  purpose  ?  How  does  such  an  universality 
of  wickednesj- — that  all  were  wicked  in  Israel,  who  were  wicked ; 
or,  that  there  was  a  particular  evil  party,  all  of  which  were 
wicked — confirm  that  universality  which  the  apostle  would 
prove,  viz.  That  cdl  Jews  and  Gentiles^  and  the  whole  world, 
were  wicked,  and  every  mouth  stopped,  and  that  no  flesh  could 
be  jivs^fied  by  their  own  righteoui^ness. 
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Here  nothing  can  be  said  to  abate  the  nonsense,  but  this, 
that  the  apostle  would  convince  the  Jews  that  they  were 
capable  of  being  wicked,  as  well  as  otlier  nations ;  and  to  prove 
it,  he  mentions  some  texts  which  shew  that  there  was  a  wicked 
party  in  Israel  a  thousand  years  ago.  And  as  to  the  uni- 
f^rsal  terms  which  happened  to  be  in  these  texts,  the  apostle 
had  no  respect  to  them ;  but  his  reciting  them  is  as  it  were 
accidental,  ttiey  tiappened  to  be  in  some  texts  which  speak  of 
an  evil  party  in  Israel,  and  the  apostle  cites  them  as  they  are, 
hot  because  they  are  any  more  to  his  purpose  for  the  universal 
terms  which  happen  to  be  in  them.  But  let  the  render  look 
on  the  words  of  the  apostle,  and  observe  the  violence  of  such 
a  supposition.  Particularly  let  the  words  of  the  9th  and  iOth 
verses,  and  theur  connection,  be  observed. — All  are  wider  sin : 
Sm  it  is  written^  there  is  none  righteous :  no^  not  one.  How 
plain  is  it,  that  the  apostle  cites  that  latter  universal  clause  out 
of  the  14th  Psalm,  to  confirm  the  preceding  universal  words  of 
his  own  proposition?  And  yet  it  will  follow  from  what  Dr.  T. 
supposes,  that  the  universality  of  the  terms  in  the  last  words, 
there  is  none  righteous  ;  no,  not  one^  hath  no  relation  at  all  to 
that  universality  he  speaks  of  in  the  preceding  clause,  to  wliich 
they  are  joined,  cUl  are  under  sin:  and  is  no  more  a  confirma- 
tion of  it,  than  if  the  words  were  thus,  ^  There  are  some  or 
Ihere  are  many  in  Israel,  that  are  not  righteous.^ 

2.  To  suppose  the  apostle^s  design  in  citing  these  pas- 
sages was  only  to  prove  to  the  Jews,  that  of  old  there  was  a 
considerable  number  of  their  nation  that  were  wicked  men, 
18  to  suppose  him  to  have  gone  about  to  prove  what  none  of  the 
Jews  denied,  or  made  the  least  doubt  of;  even  the  Pharisees, 
the  most  self-righteous  sect  of  them,  who  went  furthest  in 
gloryififf  in  the  distinction  of  their  nation  from  other  nations 
m 


a  holy  people,  knew  it,  and  owned  it ;  they  openly  confess- 
ed that  their  forefathers  killed  the  prophets^  Mat.  xxiii.  29 — 
31.  And  if  the  apostle^s  design  had  been  only  to  refresh  their 
memories,  to  put  them  in  mind  of  the  ancient  wickedness 
of  their  nation,  to  lead  to  reflection  on  themselves  as  guilty  of 
the  like  wickedness,  (as  Stephen  does.  Acts  vii.)  what  need 
had  he  to  go  so  far  about  to  prove  this — ^gathering  up  many 
sentences  here  and  there  which  prove,  that  their  scriptures 
speak  of  some  as  wicked  men — and  then  to  prove  that  the 
wicked  men  spoken  of  must  be  Jews,  by  this  argument,  that  what 
tSungs  soever  the  Ictw  saith^  it  saith  to  them  that  are  under  the 
loto,  or  that  whatsoever  the  books  of  the  Old  Testament  said, 
it  must  be  understood  of  that  people  who  had  the  Old  Testa- 
ment ?  What  need  had  the  apostle  of  such  an  ambages  as 
this,  to  prove  to  the  Jews  that  there  had  been  many  of  their 
nation  in  past  'ages,  which  were  wicked  men ;  when  the  Old 
Testament  was  full  of  passages  that  assert^  this  expressly ^  not 
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only  ol*  a  strong  party,  but  of  the  nation  in  general  7  How 
much  more  would  it  have  been  to  such  a  purpose,  to  have  put 
them  in  mind  of  the  wickedness  of  the  people  in  general  in 
worshipping  the  golden  calf:  of  the  unbelief,  murmuring, 
and  perverseness  of  the  whole  congregation  in  the  wilderness, 
for  forty  years,  as  Stephen  does  ?  Which  things  he  had  no 
need  to  prove  to  be  spoken  of  their  nation,  by  any  such  in- 
direct argument  as  this,  /^  Whatsoever  things  the  law  saith,  it 
saith  to  them  that  are  under  the  law/^ 

3.  It  would  have  been  impertinent  to  the  apostle^a  pur* 
pose,  even  as  our  author  understands  his  purpose,  for  him  to 
have  gone  about  to  convince  the  Jews^  that  tliere  had  been  a 
strong  jpar^j^  of  bad  men  in  the  time  of  I>/n7tdand  Solomon^  and 
the  prophets.  For  Dr.  T.  supposes,  the  apostle^s  aim  is  to 
prove  trie  great  corruption  of  both  Jews  ajid  Gentiles  when 
Christ  came  into  the  world.* 

In  order  the  more  fully  to  evade  the  clear  and  abundant 
testimonies  to  the  doctrine  of  Original  Sin,  contained  in  this 
part  of  the  holy  scripture,  our  author  says,  the  apostle  is  here 
speaking  of  bodies  of  people^  of  Jews  and  Gentiles  in  a  coUeC' 
five  sense,  as  two  great  bodies  into  which  mankind  are  divid- 
ed ;  speaking  of  them  in  their  collective  capacity,  and  not  with 
respect  to  particular  persons ;  that  the  apostle^s  design  is  to 
prove,  that  neither  of  these  two  great  bodies,  in  their  collec- 
tive sense,  can  be  justified  by  law,  because  both  were  corrupt; 
and  so  that  no  more  is  implied,  than  that  the  genereUiiy  of  both 
were  wicked. t  On  this  I  observe, 

(1.)  That  this  supposed  sense  disagrees  extremely  with 
the  terms  and  language  which  the  apostle  here  makes  use  of. 
For  according  to  tliis,  we  must  understand  either. 

Firsts  That  the  apostle  means  no  yniversality  at  all,  but 
only  the  far  greater  part.  But  if  the  words  which  the  apostle 
uses  do  not  most  fully  and  detcrminately  signify  an  univer- 
sality, no  words  ever  used  in  the  bible  are  sufficient  to  do  it. 
I  might  challenge  any  man  to  produce  any  one  paragraph  in 
the  scripture,  from  the  beginning  to  the  end,  where  there  is 
such  a  repetition  and  accumulation  of  terms,  so  strongly  and 
emphatically  and  carefully,  to  express  the  most  perfect  and 
absolute  universality  ;  or  any  place  to  be  compared  to  it. 
What  instance  is  there  in  the  scripture,  or  indeed  in  any  other 
writing,  when  the  meaning  is  only  the  much  greater  jxwt, 
where  this  meaning  is  signified  in  such  a  manner,  TFtey  art 
alU — Theij  are  all^ — Thci/  are  all ^ — together^ — every  one^ — all 
the  world ;  joined  to  multiplied  negative  terms,  to  shew  the 
universality    to   be  without    exception;   saying.    There  is  no 

*  {See  Key,  §  307.  ?<1«.        f  Pasre  102,  101, 117, 110, 120.  and  note  on  Rom. 
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Jiesh^ — there  is  none^ — there  is  none^ — there  is  nonei-^there  is 
fume^  four  times  over;  besides  the  addition  of  No^  not  one^-^^ 
no^  not  one^ — once  and  again ! — Or, 

Secondly.  If  any  universality  at  all  be  allowed,  it  is  only 
of  the  collective  bodies  spoken  of;  and  these  collective  bodies 
but  two,  as  Dr.  T.  reckons  them,  viz.  the  Jewish  nation,  and 
the  Gentile  world ;  supposing  the  apostle  is  here  representing 
(each  of  these  parts  of  mankind  as  being  wicked.  But  is  this 
the  way  of  men  using  language,  when  speaking  of  but  two 
things,  to  express  themselves  in  such  universal  terms,  when 
they  mean  no  more  than  that  the  thing  affirmed  is  predicated 
of  bi^h  of  them  ?  If  a  man  speaking  of  his  two  feet  as  both 
lame,  should  say  ^  All  my  feet  are  lame — They  areaU  lame — AU 
together  are  become  weak — None  of  my  feet  are  strong — None 
of  them  are  sound — No^  not  one;  would  not  he  be  thought  to 
DC  lame  in  his  understanding,  as  well  as  his  feet  ?  When  the 
apostle  says.  That  every  mouth  may  be  stopped^  must  we  sup- 
pose, that  he  speaks  only  of  these  two  great  collective  bodies, 
figuratively  ascribing  to  each  of  them  a  mouth,  and  means  that 
these  two  mouths  are  stopped  !  Besides,  according  to  our  au- 
thor ^s  own  interpretation,  the  universal  terms  used  in  these  texts, 
cited  from  the  Old  Testament,  have  no  respect  to  those  two 
great  collective  bodies,  nor  indeed  to  either  of  them ;  but  to 
some  in  Israel^  a  particular  disaffected  party  in  that  one  nation, 
which  was  made  up  of  wicked  men.  So  that  his  interpretation 
is  every  way  absurd  and  inconsistent. 

(2.)  If  the  apostle  is  speaking  only  of  the  wickedness  or 
guilt  of  great  collective  bodies,  then  it  will  follow,  that  also 
the  justification  he  here  treats  of,  is  no  other  than  the  justifica- 
tion of  such  collective  bodies.     For  they  are  the  same  of  whom 
be  speaks  as  guilty  and  wicked,  and  who  cannot  he  justified 
by   the  works  of  the  law,  by   reason  of  their  being  wicked. 
Otherwise  his  argument  is   wholly  disannulled.     If  the  guilt 
he  speaks  of  be  only  of  collective  Dodies,  then  what  he  argues 
from  that  guilt  must  be  only,  that  collective  bodies  cannot  be 
justified  by  the  works  of  the  law,  having  no   respect  to  the 
justification  of  particular  persons.     And  indeed  this  is  Dr.  T.^s 
declared  opinion.     He  supposes  the  apostle  here,  and  in  other 
parts  of  this  epistle,  is    speaking  of  men^s  justification  coit- 
sidered  only  as  in  their  collective  capacity,*     But  the   con- 
trary  is  most  manifest.     The   26th   and  z8th  verses  of  this 
third  chapter,  cannot,  without  the  utmost  violence,  be  under- 
stood otherwise  than  of  the  justification  of  particular  persons. 
'^  That  he  might  be  just,  and  the  justifier  of  him  that  believeth 
in  Jesus. — Therefore  we  conclude  that  a  man  is  justified  by 
faith,  without  the  deeds  of  the  law.^^  So  chap.  iv.  5.  ^^  But  to  Atm 

*  See  note  on  Rom.  iii.  10—19.  Chap.  v.  11.  «nd  Chap.  a.  30,  31. 
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that  worketh  not,  but  believeth  on  him  that  justifieth  the  ungod* 
ly J  his  faith  is  counted  for  righteousness/^  And  what  the  i^kni- 
tle  cites  in  the  Gth,  7th  and  8th  verses  from  the  book  of  Psfums 
evidently  shews,  that  he  is  speaking  of  the  justification  of 
particular  persons.  *^  Even  as  David  also  describeth  the  bless- 
edness of  the  tnan  unto  whom  God  imputeth  righteousness  with- 
out works,  saying,  Blessed  are  they  whose  iniquities  are  forgiv- 
en, and  whose  sins  are  covered/^  David  says  these  things  in 
the  32d  Psalm,  with  a  special  respect  to  his  own  particular  case ; 
there  expressing  the  great  distress  he  was  in  while  under  a  sense 
of  personal  sin  and  guilt,  and  the  great  joy  he  had  when  God 
forgave  him. 

And  what  can  be  plainer,  than  in  the  paragraph  we  have 
been  upon,  (Rom.  lii.  20.)  it  is  the  justification  oi  particular 
persons  of  which  the  apostle  speaks.  ^^  Therefore  hy  the  deeds 
of  the  law  there  shall  no  flesh  be  justified  in  his  sight.^*  He 
refers  to  Psal.  cxliii.  2.  ^^  Enter  not  into  judgment  with  thy 
servant ;  for  in  thy  sight  shall  no  man  living  be  justified. ^^  Here 
the  Psalmist  is  not  speaking  of  the  justification  of  a  nation,  as 
a  collective  body,  or  of  one  of  the  two  parts  of  the  world,  but 
of  a  particular  man.  And  it  is  further  manifest,  that  the  apos^ 
tie  is  here  speaking  of  personal  justification,  inasmuch  as  this 
place  is  evidently  parallel  with  Gal.  iii.  10,  11.  ^For  as  many 
as  are  of  the  works  of  the  law,  are  under  the  curse  :  For  it  is 
written.  Cursed  is  every  one  that  continueth  not  in  all  things 
that  are  written  in  the  book  of  the  law  to  do  them.  But  that 
no  man  is  justified  by  the  works  of  the  law,  is  evident ;  for  the 
just  shall  live  by  faith.^'  It  is  plain,  that  this  place  is  parallel 
with  that  in  the  3d  of  Romans^  not  only  as  ttie  thing  asserted  is 
the  same,  and  the  argument  by  which  it  is  proved — that  all  are 
guilty,  and  exposed  to  condemnation  by  the  law. — But  the 
same  saying  of  the  Old  Testament  is  cited.  (Gal.  ii.  16.) 
Many  other  things  demonstrate,  that  the  apostle  is  speaking  of 
the  same  justification  in  both  places,  which  I  omit  for  brevity^s 
sake. 

And  besides  all  these  things,  our  author's  interpretation 
makes  the  apostle's  argument  wholly  void  another  way.  The 
apostle  is  speaking  of  a  certain  subject  which  cannot  be  justifi- 
ed by  the  works  of  the  law ;  and  his  argument  is,  that  the 
same  subject  is  guilty,  and  is  condenmed  by  the  law.  If  he 
means  that  one  subject,  suppose  a  collective  body  or  bodies, 
cannot  be  justifieil  by  the  law,  because  another  subject,  ano- 
ther collective  body,  is  condemned  by  the  law,  it  is  plain,  the 
argument  would  be  quite  vain  and  impertinent.  Yet  thus  the 
argument  must  stand  according  to  Dr.  T.'s  interpretation. 
The  collective  bodies  which  he  supposes  are  spoken  of  as 
wicked,  and  condemned  by  the  law,  considered  as  in  their 
collective  capacity,  are  those  two,  the  Jewish  nation,  and  the 
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heathen  world.  Bat  the  collective  body  which  he  supposes 
the  apostle  speaks  of  as  justified  without  the  deeds  of  the  law, 
is  neither  of  these,  but  the  christian  church,  or  body  of  be- 
lievers ;  which  is  a  new  collective  body,  a  new  creature,  and 
a  new  man,  (according  to  our  author^s  understanding  of  such 
phrases)  which  never  had  any  existence  before  it  was  justified, 
and  therefore  never  was  wicked  or  condemned,  unless  it  was 
with  regard  to  the  individuals  of  which  it  was  constituted; 
and  it  does  not  appear,  according  to  our  author ^s  scheme,  that 
these  individuals  bad  before  been  generally  wicked  For  ac« 
cording  to  him,  there  was  a  number  both  among  the  Jews  and 
OentUes^  that  were  righteous  before.  And  how  does  it  ap- 
pear, but  that  the  comparatively  few  Jews  bhA  Gentiles^  of 
which  this  new -created  collective  body  was  constituted,  were 
ch  iefly  of  the  best  of  each  7 

So  that  in  every  view,  this  author^s  way  of  explaining  the 
passage  appears  vam  and  absurd.  And  so  clearly  and  fiilly  has 
the  apostle  expressed  himself,  that  it  is  doubtless  impossible 
to  invent  any  other  sense  to  put  upon  his  words,  than  that 
which  will  imply  that  all  mankind,  even  every  individual  of  the 
whole  race,  but  their  Redeemer  himself,  are  in  their  first  origi- 
nal state  corrupt  and  wicked. 

Before  I  leave  this  passage,  (Rom.  iii.  9 — ^24.)  it  may  be 
proper  to  observe,  that  it  not  only  is  a  most  clear  and  fiill 
testimony  to  the  native  depravity  of  mankind,  but  also  plainly 
declares  that  natural  depravity    to   be  total  and   exceeding 

freat.  It  is  the  apostle^s  manifest  design  in  these  citations 
om  the  Old  Testament,  to  shew  these  three  things.  1. 
That  all  mankind  are  by  nature  corrupt  3.  That  every  one 
is  altogether  corrupt^  and  as  it  were  depraved  in  every  part. 
3.  That  they  are  in  every  part  corrupt  in  an  exceeding  aegree. 
With  respect  to  the  second  of  these,  it  is  plain  the  apostte 
puts  together  those  particular  passages  of  the  Old  Testament, 
wherein  most  of  those  members  of  the  body  are  mention^, 
that  are  the  souPs  chief  instruments  or  organs  of  external 
action.  The  hands  (implicitly)  in  those  expressions.  They  are 
together  become  unprofitable.  There  is  none  that  doeth  good. 
The  throat,  tongue,  lips,  and  mouth,  the  organs  of  speech,  in 
those  words  ;  ^^  Their  throat  is  an  open  sepulchre :  With  their 
tongues  they  have  used  deceit :  The  poison  of  asps  is  under 
theu*  lips ;  whose  mouth  is  full  of  cursing  and  bitterness.^* 
The  feet  in  those  words,  ver.  15.  '*  Their  feet  are  swift  to  shed 
blood.*^  These  things  together  signify,  that  man  is  as  it  were 
all  over  corrupt  in  every  part.  And  not  only  is  the  total  cor- 
ruption thus  intimated  by  enumerating  the  several  parts,  but 
also  by  denying  all  good ;  any  true  understanding  or  spiritual 
knowledge,  apy  virtuous  action,  or  so  much  as  a  truly  virtuous 
desire,  or  seeking  after  God.    *^  There  is  none  that  underHand* 
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eihf  Theie  is  iKMie  that  tefltoft  lifter  Ood :  TbeM 
daeihgood:  The  way  of  peace  have  they  nai  humiC'*    Atf9   - 
in  gemral  bydenyiiig  all  true  t>iety  c^  rdigion  m  men  qn  their-  * 
firat  sute,  ver.  18.    "^There  is  no;fear  of  God  befoMitl^' 
eyes.**— The  ezpresrioBs  also  aie  eyidetitly  chosen  to  dedMtt .' 
a  roest  extreme  and  desperate  wickedness  of  heart  '  Ah^tb^l 
ceeding  depravity  is  ascribed  to  eveiy  part:  Txi'flie  tlirops;'* 
the  scent  or  an  mat  iNpiflcAf^  ;  to  the  tongm  an^  lii^ 
and  Uie  vmstm  of  am$f  to  the  mouth,  ainhUt  an<fWffliiirt<g. 
of  their  reet  it  is  said,  tkejf  areiw^  to  $hed  Noad:  Jbui  yAm 
regard  to  the  whole  man  it  is  sain,  deHnwikn  and-Msery  sae 
in  their  ways.    The  representation  is  very  strong  of  each  of  . 
these  thinffs,  viz.  That  oS  mankmd  are  corroqpt ;  that  evetr 
one  is  whMy  and  altogether  corrupt;  and  also  eun^Mielv  and 
desperately  corrupt    And  it  is  plam,  it  is  net  aecidentu'lhat 
we  nave  here  such  a  coDeclion  of  such  strong  esquesiidlw,  so 
em^atically  simplifying  these  thmjp ;  but  that  they  ire  ehbasi 
of  the  apostle  <m  design,  as  bemj^  directly  and  lully  tdf  lua  - 
purpose;  which  purpose  appears  m  all  his  diseoarse  in  Ihtt' 
whole  of  this  chapter,  and  mdeed  from  the  bepiining^qf  die 
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ObfervafiMis  on  Rom.  v.  6 — 10.  and  Egh.  ii  3.  wUk  iJke  Cm- 

texi^  and  Rom.  vu. 

Another  passage  of  this  apostle,  which  shews  that  all  who 
are  made  partakers  of  the  benefits  of  Christ^s  redemption  are 
in  their  first  state  wicked,  desperately  wicked,  is  Rom.  v. 
6— -10.  ^  For  when  we  were  yet  toitkout  strength,  in  due  time 
Christ  died  for  the  ungodly.  For  scarcely  for  a  righteous  man 
will  one  die ;  yet  peradventure  for  a  good  man,  some  would 
even  dare  to  aie.  But  God  commendeth  his  love  towards  us, 
in  that  while  we  were  yet  sinners^  Christ  died  for  us.  Much 
more  then,  being  now  justified  by  his  blood,  we  shall  be  saved 
fi-om  wraih  through  him.  For  if  while  we  were  enemieg,  we 
were  reconciled  to  God  through  the  death  of  his  Son  ;  much 
more,  being  reconciled,  we  shall  be  saved  by  his  life.*^ — Here 
all  for  whom  Christ  died,  and  who  are  saved  by  him,  are  spoken 
of  as  being  in  their  first  state  stniters,  ungodly^  enemies  to  God, 
exposed  to  divine  wraths  and  without  strength,  without  ability 
to  help  themselves,  or  deliver  their  souls  from  this  miserable 

state. 

Dr.  T.  says,  the  apostle  here  speaks  of  the  Grentiles  onhf 
in  their  heathen  state,  in  contradistinction  to  the  Jews ;  and 
that  not  of  particular  persons  among  the  headieo  Gentiles,  or 
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as  to  the  state  they  were  in  personally;  but  only  of  the  6ea- 
tiles  cottectively  taken^  or  of  the  miserable  state  of  that  great 
collective  body,  the  heathen  world :  And  that  these  appella- 
tions,  sinners^  ungodly^  enemies^  &c.  were  names  by  which  the 
apostles  in  their  writings  were  wont  to  signify  and  distinguish 
the  heathen  world  in  opposition  to  the  Jews ;  and  that  in  this 
sense  these  appellations  are  to  be  taken  in  their  epistles,  and 
in  this  place  in  particular.*  And  it  is  observable,  that  this  way 
of  interpreting  these  phrases  in  the  apostolic  writings  is  be- 
come fashionable  with  many  late  writers ;  whereby  they  not 
only  evade  several  clear  testimonies  of  the  doctrine  of  original 
sin,  but  make  void  great  part  of  the  New  Testament ;  on  which 
account  it  deserves  the  more  particular  consideration. 

It  is  allowed  to  have  been  long  common  and  customary 
among  the  Jews,  especially  the  sect  of  the  Pharisees,  in ,  their 
pride  and  confidence  in  their  privileges  as  the  peculiar  people 
of  God,  to  e]|alt  themselves  e3;ceedingly. above  other  nations, 
and  greatly  to  despise  the  Gentiles,  calling  them  by  sueh 
names  as  sinners^  enemies^  dogs^  &c«  Themselves  they  ac- 
comited,  in  general  (excepting  the  publicans^  and  the  notori- 
eusly  profligate)  as  the  friends  ^  the  specieA  favourites  diud  ckUd- 
ren  of  God  ;  because  they  were  the  children  of  Abraham,  were 
circumcised,  and  had  the  law  of  Moses  as  their  peculiar  pri- 
vilege, and  as  a  wall  of  partition  between  them  and  the  Gen- 
tiles, 

But  it  is  very  remarkable,  that  a  christian  divine,  who  has 
studied  the  New  Testament,  and  the  epistle  to  the  Romans  in 
particular,  so  diligently  as  Dr.  T.  has  done,  should  so  strongly 
imagine  that  the  apostles  of  Jesus  Christ  countenance  and 
cherish  these  self-exalting,  uncharitable  dispositions  and  no-i 
tions  of  the  Jews  which  gave  rise  to  such  a  custom,  so  far  as 
to  fall  in  with  that  custom,  and  adopt  that  language  of  their 
pride  and  contempt ;  and  especially  that  the  apostle  Paul 
should  do  it.  It  is  a  most  unreasonable  imagination  on  many 
accounts, 

1.  The  whole  gospel  dispensation  is  calculated  entirely  tO' 
overthrow  and  abolish  every,  thing  to  which  this  self-distin- 
ffuishing,  self-exalting  language  oi  the  Jews  was  owing. — 
It  was  calculated  wholly  to  exclude  such  boasting,  and  to 
destroy  the  pride  and  sel&righteousness  which  were  the  causes 
of  it.  It  was  calculated  to  abolish  the  enmity,  and  break 
down  the  partition  wall  between  Jews  and  Gentiles,  and  frf 
twain  to  make  one  new  man^  so  making  peace :  to  destroy  all 
dispositions  in  nations  and  particular  persons  to  despise  one 
another,  or  to  say  one  to  another,  ^^  stand  by  thyself,  come  not 
near  to  me  ;   for  I  am  holier  than  thou  ;**  and  to  establish  the 

"^  Page  114— ISQ^    Setf  %lao  Dr.  T.'s  Pmpk  and  QOt^  00  tlM  plieft 
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contrary  principles  of  humility,  mutual  esteem,  honour  and 
love,  and  universal  union,  in  the  most  firm  and  perfect  man- 
ner. 

2.  Christ,  when  on  earth,  set  himself,  throueh  the  whok 
course  of  his  ministry,  to  militate  against  this  pharasaical  spi- 
rit, practice,  and  language  of  the  Jews,  by  which  they  showed 
so  much  contempt  of  th^  Gentiles,  Publicans,  and  such  as 
were  openly  lewd  and  vicious,  and  thus  exalted  themselves 
above  them ;  calling  them  sinners  and  enemies^  and  themselves 
Ao/y,  and  God^s  children :  not  allowing  the  Gentile  to  be  their 
neighbour,  &c.  He  condemned  the  Pharisees  for  not  esteeming 
themselves  sinners  as  well  as  the  Publicans ;  trusting  in  them- 
selves that  they  were  righteous,  and  despising  others.  He 
militated  against  these  mings  in  his  own  treatment  of  some 
Gentiles,  Publicans,  and  others,  whom  they  called  sinners^  and 
in  what  he  said  on  those  occasions.* 

He  opposed  these  notions  and  manners  of  the  Jews  in  his 
parables,!  and  in  his  instructions  to  his  disciples  how  to  treat 
the  unbelieving  Jews| ;  and  in  what  he  says  to  Nicodemui 
about  the  necessity  of  a  new  birth,  even  for  the  Jews,  as  well 
as  the  unclean  Gentiles  with  regard  to  their  proselyteism,  which 
some  of  the  Jews  looked  u;)on  as  a  new  birth.  And  in  opposi- 
tion to  their  notions  of  their  being  the  children  of  God,  be- 
cause the  children  of  Abraham,  but  the  Gentiles  by  nature  sin- 
ners and  children  of  wrath,  he  tells  them  that  even  they  were 
children  of  the  devil  §. 

3.  Though  we  should  suppose  the  apostles  not  to  have 
been  thoroughly  brought  off  from  such  notions,  manners,  and 
language  of  the  Jews,  till  after  Christ^s  ascension ;  yet  after  the 
pouring  out  of  the  spirit  on  the  day  of  Pentecost,  or  at  least 
after  the  calling  of  the  Gentiles,  begun  in  the  conversion  of 
Cornelius,  they  were  fully  instructed  in  this  matter,  and  efiectu- 
ally  taught  no  longer  to  call  the  Gentiles  unclean^  as  a  note  of 
distinction  from  the  Jews,  Acts  x.  28.  which  was  before  any  of 
the  apostolic  epistles  were  written. 

♦  Matth.  viii.  5—13.  Chap.  ix.  9—13.  Chap  xi.  19—24.  Chap.  iv.  21— 
28.  Luke  vii.  37.  to  the  end.  Chap.  xvii.  12 — 19.  Chap,  xii-  1 — 10.  John  xv. 
9.  &c.  ver.  39,  &c.    Compare  Liike  x,  29.  &c. 

t  Matth.  xxi.  2S— 32.  Chap.  isii.  1—10.  Luke  liv.  16—24.  Compaie 
Lukejuii.28,  29,  30. 

J  Matt.  X  14,  16.  §  John  fiii.  33,         44. 

It  ma^  also  be  observed,  that  John  the  Baptist  greatly  contradicted  the  Jews' 
jopioion  or  themselves,  as  being  a  hdy  people  and  accepted  of  God,  because  they 
were  the  childreti  of  Abraham — and  on  that  account  better  than  the  Heathen 
whom  they  called  sinners,  enemies,  unclean,  &c. — in  baptizing  the  Jews  as  a  ptf- 
Ittied  people,  and  sinneiSy  as  the  Jews  used  to  baptize  prosolvtes  from  among  the 
Heathen ;  calUng  them  to  repentance  as  sintierSf  saying,  **  Think  not  to  say  vritb- 
in  yourselves,  We  have  Abraham  to  our  father;  for  I  say  unto  you^  that  God  is 
able  of  these  stones  to  raise  up  children  unto  Abraham  ;"  and  teachmg  the  Phai^ 
iieos,  that  instead  of  their  being  a  holy  generation,  and  children  of  God,  as  they 
<^jl«d  tb«qiMllre%  ibtjM&^e  a  generation  ^  vipers. 
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4.  Of  all  the  apostles,  none  were  more  perfectly  instruct* 
ed  in  this  matter  than  Paul,  and  none  so  abundant  in  instruct- 
ing others  in  it,  as  this  great  apostle  of  the  Gentiles.  None  of 
the  apostles  had  so  much  occasion  to  exert  themselves  against 
the  forementioned  notions  and  language  of  the  Jews,  in  oppo- 
sition to  Jewish  teachers  and  judaizing  Christians  who  strove 
to  keep  up  the  separation  wall  between  Jews  and  Gentiles,  and 
to  exalt  the  former  and  set  at  nought  the  latter. 

5.  This  apostle,  in  his  epistle  to  the  Romans,  above  all  hit 
other  writings,  exerts  himself  in  a  most  elaborate  manner,  and 
with  bis  utmost  skill  and  power,  to  bring  the  Jewish  Christians 
off  from  every  thing  of  this  kind.  He  endeavours  by  all 
means  that  there  might  no  longer  be  in  them  any  remains 
of  these  old  notions  in  which  they  had  been  educated,  of  such 
a  great  distinction  between  Jews  and  Gentiles  as  were  express- 
ed  in  the  names  they  used  to  distinguish  them  by ;  the  Jews, 
holy  children  of  Abraham,  friends  and  children  of  God;  but 
the  Gentiles,  stnners^  unclean^  enemies^  and  the  like.  He  makes 
it  almost  his  whole  business,  from  the  beginning  of  the  epistle, 
Rom.  V,  6,  4^.  to  convince  them  that  there  was  no  ground  for 
any  such  distinction,  and  to  prove  that  in  common,  both  Jews 
and  Gentiles,  all  were  desperately  wicked,  and  none  righteous, 
no  not  one.  He  tells  them,  chap.  iii.  9.  that  the  Jews  were  by 
no  means  better  than  the  Gentiles ;  and  (in  what  follows  in 
that  chapter)  that  there  was  no  difference  between  Jews  and 
Gentiles  ;  and  represents  all  as  without  strength,  or  any  suffi- 
ciency of  their  own  in  the  affair  of  justification  and  redemp- 
tion. And  in  th^  continuation  of  the  same  discourse,  in  the 
4th  chapter,  he  teaches  that  all  who  were  justified  by  Christ 
were  in  themselves  ungodly ;  and  that  being  the  children  of 
Abraham  was  not  peculiar  to  the  Jews.  In  this  5th  chap,  still 
in  continuation  of  the  same  discourse— on  the  same  subject  and 
argument  of  justification  through  Christ,  and  by  faith  in  him — 
he  speaks  of  Christ  dying  for  the  ungodly  and  sinners;  and 
those  who  were  without  strength  or  sufficiency  for  their  own 
salvation,  as  he  had  done  all  along  before.  But  now,  it  seems, 
the  apostle  by  sinners  and  ungodly^  must  not  be  understood  ac- 
cording as  he  used  these  words  before ;  but  must  be  supposed 
to  mean  only  the  Gentiles  as  distinguished  from  the  Jews ;  adop- 
ting the  language  of  those  self-righteous,  self-exalting,  disdain- 
ful Judaizing  teachers,  whom  he  was  with  all  his  might  oppos- 
ing :  countenancing  the  very  same  thing  in  them,  which  he  had 
been  from  the  beginning  of  the  epistle  discountenancing,  and 
endeavouring  to  discourage,  and  utterly  to  abolish,  with  all  his 
art  and  strength. 

One  reason  why  the  Jews  looked  on  themselves  better  than 
the  Gentiles,  and  called  themselves  Aoly,  and  the  Grentiles 
miners^  was,  that  they  had  tUe  law  of  Moses.    Th%y'made 
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their  boast  of  tke  lam.  Bui  the  apo0tfe  Amn  Ibeni  thsl  diii 
VRM  so  ftr  fifom  Biaking  them  belter,  that  it  condnniMMl  thenii 
end  wee  an  oGeedon  of  their  being  nmmerB  ia  a  higher  degieei 
ead  more  aggmvated  maim^  and  moto  effMtiiatty  and  -dread* 
folly  dead  in  m\ 

It  cannot  be  justly  objected  here,  thai  <his  «podde  did 
in  &cl  use  this  lan^[uage,  and-caU  the  Gentiles  sinners  in  con* 
tradistinction  to  the  Jews,  in  what  he  said  to  Peter«  GaL  ii* 
LS,  16.  ^  We  who  are  Jem  by  natuire,  and  not  smmere  of  the 
Gentiles,  knowing  that  a  man  is  not  justified  by  the  wtoriu  of 
the  law,but  by  faith  in  JesusChnst**  It  is  true  that  the  apostle 
hen  rders  to  this  distinction,  as  what  was  usualfy  asade  fay 
the  self-righteous  Jews,  between  themsel?es  and  the  Gbntfes; 
but  not  in  such  amanner  as  to  adopt  or  favoar  it ;  but  ois  the 
contrary,  so  as  plainly  to  shew  his  disapprohatioB  of  it ;  q^d 
*'  Though  we  were  bom  /euv,  and  by  nature  are  of  that  pe^de 
which  are  wont  to  make  their  boaist  of  Ae  law,  eipeelin^  to 
be  justified  b^  it,  and  trust  in  themselTes  that  they  are  luh- 
teous,  deqpismg  others,  calling  the  Gentiles  muisrt,  in  Jn- 
tinction  fiom  uiemselves  \  yet  we  beins  now  instructed  in  the 
I^Mfpel  of  Christi  know  better  i;  we  nowknow  Ihata  man  is  not 
justified  by  the  wcwks  of  the  law  ;  that  we  are  all  justified  on^ 
1^  by  fiiitb  in  Christ,  in  whom  there  is  no  difierenee,  no  dis^ 
tinction  of  Greek  or  GenltZe,  and  Jew^  but  all  are  one  in 
Christ  Jesus.*  And  this  is  the  very  thmg  he  there  speaks  c£f 
which  he  blamed  Pet«r  for ;  that  by  his  withdrawssg  and  se- 
parating himself  fix>m  the  Gentiles,  refusing  to  eat  with  them; 
ice.  he  had  countenanced  this  self-exidting,  selMistinguislH 
ing,  separating  spirit  and  custom  of  the  Jews,  whereby  they 
treated  the  Gentiles  as  in  a  distinguishing  manner  earners 
and  unclean^  and  not  fit  to  come  near  them  who  were  a  holy 
people. 

&  The  very  words  of  the  apostle  in  this  place  ^ew  plain* 
]y,  that  he  uses  the  term  sinners^  not  as  signifying  GentUes^  in 
opposition  to  Jews^  but  as  denoting  the  mondlv  evil^  in  opposi- 
tion to  such  as  are  righteous  or  good.  This  latter  distinction 
between  sinners  and  righteous  is  here  expressed  in  plain 
terms.  *^  Scarcely  for  a  righteous  man  will  one  die ;  yet  per- 
adventure  for  a  good  man  some  would  even  dare  to  die ;  but 
God  commended  his  love  towards  us,  in  that  while  we  were 
yet  sinners,  Christ  died  for  us/*  By  righteous  men  are  doubt- 
less meant  the  same  that  are  meant  by  such  a  phrase  through- 
out this  apostle^s  writings,  throughout  the  New  Testament, 
and  throughout  the  Bible.  Will  any  one  pretend,  that  by  the 
righteous  man,  for  whom  men  would  scarcely  die,  and  bv  the 
good  man,  for  whom  perhaps  some  might  even  dare  to  die,  is 

^aesChap.  Tu.  4—13.  afreeably  to  Umm  wordft  of  tftoit, Mm  v.  49. 
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meant  a  Jew.^  Dr.  T.  himself  does  not  explain  it  so,  in  his  ex« 
position  of  this  epistle ;  and  therefore  is  not  very  consistent 
with  himself,  in  supposing  that  in  the  other  part  of  the  dis* 
tinction  the  apostle  means  Gentiles^  as  distinguished  from  the 
Jews.  The  apostle  himself  had  been  labouring  abundantly 
in  the  preceding  part  of  the  epistle,  to  prove  that  the  Jews 
were  sinners  in  opposition  to  righteous ,-  that  all  had  sinned, 
that  all  were  under  sin,  and  therefore  could  not  be  justified, 
could  not  be  accepted  as  righteous,  by  their  own  righteous- 
ness. 

7.  Another  thing  which  makes  it  evident  that  the  apostle, 
when  he  speaks  in  this  place  of  the  sinners  and  enemies  (or 
whom  Christ  died,  does  not  mean  only  the  Gentiles,  is,  that  he 
includes  himself  among  them,  saying,  while  we  were  sinners, 
and  when  we  were  enemies. 

Our  author  from  time  to  time  says,  the  apostle,  though  he 
qieaksonly  of  the  Gentiles  in  their  heathen  state,  yet  pats  himf- 
Hlf  with  them^  because  he  was  the  apostle  of  the  Gentiles. 
But  this  is  very  unreasonable^  There  is  no  more  sense  in  it^ 
than  there  would  be  in  a  father  ranking  himself  among  his 
children,  when  speaking  to  his  children  of  the  benefits  they 
have  by  being  begotten  by  himself;  and  saying.  We  chiU 
dren.  Or  in  a  physician  ranking  himself  with  his  patients, 
vvhen  talking  to  them  of  their  diseases  and  cure ;  saying.  We 
^k  folks.  Paul  being  the  apostle  of  the  Grentiles  to  save 
them  from  their  heathenism,  is  so  far  fi'om  being  a  reason  for 
him  to  reckon  himself  among  the  heathen,  that  on  the  con* 
trary,  it  is  the  very  thing  that  would  render  it  in  a  pecu- 
liar manner  unnatural  and  absurd  for  him  so  to  do«  Because, 
as  the  apostle  of  the  Gentilesi,  he  appears  as  their  healer  and 
deliverer  from  heathenism  ;  and  therefore  in  that  capacity,  in 
a  peculiar  manner,  appears  in  his  distinction  6rom  the  heathen^ 
and  in  opposition  to  the  state  of  heathenisuL  For  it  is  b}  the 
most  opposite  qualities  only,  that  he  is  fitted  to  be  an  apostle 
of  the  heathen,  and  recoverer  firom  heathenism.  As  the  clear 
light  of  the  sun  is  what  makes  it  a  proper  restorative  from 
darkness ;  and  therefore,  the  sun  being  spoken  of  as  such  a 
remedy,  none  would  suppose  to  be  a  good  reason  why  it  should 
be  ranked  among  dark  things.  Besides,  the  apostle,  in  this 
epistle,  expressly  ranks  himself  with  the  Jews,  when  he  speaks 
of  them  as  distinguished  from  the  Gentiles ;  as  in  Chap.  iii.  9. 
What  then  ?  are  we  better  than  they  ?  That  is,  are  we  Jews 
better  than  the  Gentiles  f 

It  cannot  justly  be  alleged  in  opposition  to  this,  that  the 
apostle  Peter  puts  himself  with  the  heathen,  1  Pet,  iv.  3.  "For 
the  time  past  of  our  life  may  suffice  us  to  have  wrought  the  will 
of  the  Gentiles ;  when  we  walked  in  lasciviousness,  lusts,  excess 
of  wine,  revellings,  banquetings,  and  abominable  idoli^es.^' 
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For  the  apostle  Peter  (who  by  the  way  was  not  an  apostle  of  thd 
Crentiles)  here  does  not  speak  of  himself  as  one  of  the  heathim, 
but  as  one  of  the  church  of  Christ  in  general,  made  up  of  diose 
who  had  been  Jews^  proselytes,  and  heathens,  who  were  now 
all  one  body,  of  which  body  he  was  a  member.  It  b  iJUt 
society  th^n^re,  and  not  the  Gentiles,  that  he  refers  to  in  the 
pronoun  its.  He  is  speaking  of  the  wickedness  that  the  mem* 
oers  of  tlus  body  or  society  had  lived  in  before  their  conver- 
sion ;  not  that  every  member  had  lived  in  all  those  vices  hare 
mentioned,  but  some  in  one,  others  in  another.  Yery  parallel 
is  the  passage  with  that  of  the  apostle  Paul  to  TVnis,  Chap, 
iii.  3.  ^  For  toe  ourselves  also  (i.  e.  we  of  the  christian  church) 
were  sometimes  foolish,  disobedient,  deceived,  serving  divers 
lusts  and  pleasures,  (some,  one  lust  and  pleasure,  oAers  an- 
other) living  in  malice,  envy,  hatefiil  and  hating  one  another,** 
&c  There  is  nothing  in  this  but  what  is  very  natural  lliat 
the  apostle  speaking  to  the  christian  church,  and  of  that 
church,  confessing  its  former  sins,  should  speak  of  %im$df 
as  one  of  that  society,  and  yet  mention  some  sins  that  he  per- 
sonally had  not  been  foSty  of,  and  among  others,  heathenish 
idolatry,  is  quite  a  different  thinj;  from  what  it  would  have* 
been  for  the  apostle,  expressly  distmguishinff  those  of  the  chruh 
tians  which  had  been  heathen,  from  Uiose  wnich  had  been  Jews, 
to  have  ranked  himself  with  the  former,  though  he  was  truly  of 
the  latter. 

If  a  minister  in  some  congregation  in  England,  speaking 
in  a  sermon  of  the  sins  of  the  nation,  being  himself  of  the  na- 
tion, should  say,  ^  We  have  greatly  corrupted  ourselves,  and 
provoked  God  by  our  deism,  blasphemy,  profane  swearing,  las- 
civiousness,  venality,^  &c.  speaking  in  the  first  person  plural, 
though  he  himself  never  had  been  a  deist,  and  perhaps  none  of 
his  hearers,  and  they  might  also  have  been  generally  free  from 
other  sins  he  mentioned  ;  yet  there  would  be  nothing  unnatu- 
ral in  his  thus  expressing  himself.  But  it  would  ^  quite  a 
different  thing,  if  one  part  of  the  British  dominions,  suppose 
our  king^s  American  dominions,  had  universally  apostatized 
from  Christianity  to  deism,  and  had  long  been  in  such  a  state, 
and  if  one  who  had  been  born  and  brought  up  in  England 
among  christians,  the  country  being  universally  christian,  should 
be  sent  among  them  to  shew  them  the  folly  and  great  evil  of 
deism,  and  convert  them  to  Christianity ;  and  this  missionary, 
when  making  a  distinction  between  English  christians,  and 
these  deists,  should  rank  himself  the  latter,  and  say,  we  Ameri- 
can deists^  WB  foolish  blind  infidels^  &c.  This  indeed  would  be 
very  unnatural  and  absurd. 

Another  passage  of  the  apostle,  to  the  like  puipose  with 
that  which  we  have  been  considering  in  the  5th  ot  Romans, 
is  that  in  Eph.  ii.  3. — ^  And  were  by  nature  chikfaren  of  wrath. 
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even  as  others/^  This  remains  a  plain  testimony  to  the  doo 
trine  of  ori^nal  sin,  as  held  by  those  who  used  to  be  called 
orthodox  christians,  after  all  the  pains  and  art  used  to  torture 
and  pervert  it.  This  doctrine  is  here  not  only  plainly  and  ful- 
ly taught,  but  abundantly  so,  if  we  take  the  words  with  the 
context;  where  christians  are  once  and  again  represented  as 
being,  in  their  first  state,  dead  in  sin^  and  as  quickened  and 
raised  vp^  from  such  a  state  of  death,  in  a  most  marvellous  dis- 
play of  free  rich  grace  and  love^  and  exceeding  greatness  of 
Goa*spower^  &c. 

With  respect  to  those  words  (i}f*ffv  nxva  ^o'si  o^yij^,)  We  were 
by  nature  children  of  wrath.  Dr.  T.  says,  (p.  112 — 114.)  "  The 
apostle  means  no  more  by  this,  than  truly  or  really  children  of 
wrath  ,•  using  a  metaphorical  expression,*  borrowed  from  the 
word  that  is  used  to  signify  a  true  and  genuine  child  of  a  fami- 
Iv,  in  distinction  from  one  that  is  a  child  only  by  adoption.^^ 
In  which  it  is  owned,  that  the  proper  sense  of  the  phrase  is, 
being  a  child  by  nature,  in  the  same  sense  as  a  child  by  birth 
or  natural  generation:  but  only  he  supposes  that  here  the 
word  is  used  metaphorically.  The  instance  he  produces  as  pa- 
rallel, to  confirm  his  supposed  metaphorical  sense  of  the 
phrase  as  meaning  only  truly,  really,  or  properly  children  of 
wrath,  viz.  the  apostle  PauPs  calling  Timothy  his  own  son  in  the 
faith,  (7VY)(riov  tsxvov)  is  so  far  from  confirming  his  sense,  that  it 
is  rather  directly  against  it.  For  doubtless  the  apostle  uses  the 
word  here  {yy'n(fm)  in  its  original  signification,  meaning  his 
begotten  son ;  /v^jo'i®-  being  the  adjective  from  /ovtj,  offspring,  or 
the  verb,  ysvvau,  to  beget ;  as  much  as  to  say,  Timothy  my  begot" 
ten  son  in  the  faith.  For  as  there  are  two  ways  of  being  begotr 
ten,  one  natural,  and  the  other  spiritual ;  the  first  generation, 
and  regeneration ;  so  the  apostle  expressly  signifies  which  of 
these  he  means  in  this  place,  Timothy  my  begotten  son  m  the 
FAITH,  in  the  same  manner  as  he  says  to  the  Corinthians,  1  Cor« 
iv.  15.  ^^  In  Christ  Jesus  I  have  begotten  you  through  the  gos- 
pel.**' To  say,  the  apostle  uses  the  word,  (putfei,  in  Eph.  ii.  3. 
only  as  signifying  real,  true,  and  proper,  is  a  most  arbitrar)  in- 
terpretation, having  nothing  to  warrant  it  in  the  whole  bible. 
The  word  (pu(rig  is  no  where  used  in  this  sense  in  the  New  Tes- 
tament.* 

Another  thing  which  our  author  alleges  to  evade  the  force 
of  this^  is,  that  the  word  rendered  nature  sometimes  signifies 
habit  contracted  by  custom,  or  an  acquired  nature.  But  this  is 
not  its  proper  meaning.  And  it  is  plain,  the  word  in  its  com- 
mon use,  in  the  New  Testament,  signifies  what  we  properly 

*  The  following  are  all  the  other  places,  where  the  word  is  used,  Rom.  i.  S6.- 
and  ii.  14.  and  ver.  27.  and  xL  21.  and  ver.  24.  thrice  in  that  verse,  1  Cor.  xi.  14 
Oal.  ii.  15.  aadiv.  8.  Jam.  iii.  7.  twice  in  that  verse,  and  S  Pet  i.  4. 
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express  in  English  by  the  word  rujfture.     There  is'  but  one 

elace  where  there  can  be  the  least  pretext  for  simposing  it  to 
e  used  otherwise ;  and  that  is  1  Cor.  xi.  14.  JDoth  not  even 
nature  itself  teach  you^  that  if  a  mem  h(we  long  hair^  it  is  a  shame 
unto  him?  And  even  here  there  is,  I  think,  no  manner  of 
reason  for  understanding  nature  otherwise  than  in  the  proper 
sense.  The  emphasis  used  {aorti  f)  ^vcfi^,)  nature  itself,  shews 
that  the  apostle  does  not  mean  custom^  but  nature  in  the*  proper 
sense.  It  is  true,  it  was  long  custom  which  made  having  the 
head  covered  a  token  of  subjection,  and  a  feminine  appear* 
ance ;  as  it  is  custom  that  makes  any  outward  action  or  word  a 
sign  or  signification  of  any  thing.  But  nature  itself  nature  in 
its  proper  sense,  teaches,  that  it  is  a  shame  for  a  man  toappear 
with  the  established  sign  of  the  female  sex,  and  with  sigmiica^ 
tions  of  inferiority,  &c.  As  nature  itself  shews  it  to  be  a  shame 
for  a  father  to  bow  down  or  kneel  to  his  own  child  or  servant, 
or  for  men  to  bow  to  an  idol,  becaus<^  bowing  down  is  by  cus- 
tom an  established  token  or  sign  of  subjection  and  submission. 
Such  a  sight  therefore  would  be  unnatural^  shocking  to  a  man's 
very  nature.  So  nature  would  teach,  that  it  is  a  shame  for  a 
woman  to  use. such  and  such  lascivious  words  or  gestures, 
though  it  be  a  custom  that  establishes  the  unclean  signification 
of  those  gestures  and  sounds. 

It  is  particularly  unnatural  and  unreasonable  to  understand 
the  phrase,  (r^xva  (fn^ret,)  in  this  place,  any  otherwise  than  in 
the  proper  sense,  on  the  following  accounts.  1.  It  may  be 
observed,  that  both  the  words  rsxva  and  (pucfi^,  in  their  original 
signification,  have  reference  to  birth  or  generation.  So  the 
word  (pu(fi^,  from  <puw,  which  signifies  to  beget  or  bring  forth 
young,  or  to  bud  forth,  as  a  plant  that  brings  forth  young  buds 
and  branches.  And  so  the  word  rgxvov  comes  from  rixrw,  which 
signifies  to  bring  forth  children. — 2.  As  though  the  apostle  took 
care  by  the  word  used  here  to  signify  what  we  are  by  birth, 
he  changes  the  word  he  used  before  for  children.  In  the  pre- 
ceding verse  he  used  uioi,  speaking  of  the  children  of  disobe- 
dience ;  but  here  rgxva,  which  is  a  word  derived,  as  observed, 
from  Tixrw  to  bruig  forth  a  child,  and  more  properly  signifies  a 
begotten  or  born  child, — 3.  It  is  natural  to  suppose  that  the 
apostle  here  speaks  in  opposition  lo  the  pride  of  some,  especi- 
ally the  Jews,  (for  the  church  in  Ephesus  was  mady  up  partly 
of  Jews,  as  well  as  the  church  in  Rome)  who  exalted  themselves 
in  the  privileges  they  had  by  birth,  because  they  were  bom  the 
children  of  Abraham,  and  were  Jews  by  nature,  fpv(fsi  UStxiot, 
as  the  phrase  is,  Gal.  ii.  15.  In  opposition  to  this  proud  con- 
ceit, he  teaches  the  Jews,  that  notwithstanding  this  they  were 
by  nature  children  of  wrath,  even  as  others,  i.  e.  as  well  as  the 
Gentiles,  which  the  Jews  had  been  taught  to  look  upon  as 
^nners,  and  out  of  favour  with  God  by  nature^  and  bom  chilr 
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dren  of  lorfltfA.— 4.  It  is  more  plain  that  the  apostle  uses  the 
word  ncUure  in  its  proper  jtease  here,  because  he  sets  what  they 
were  by  nature^  in  opposition  to  what  they  are  by  grace.  In 
this  verse  the  apostle  shews  what  they  are  by  nature^  viz. 
children  of  wrath ;  and  in  the  following  verses  he  shews  how 
very  different  their  state  is  by  grace ;  saying,  ver.  5.  By  grace 
ye  are  saved;  repeating  it  again  ver.  8.  By  grace  ye  are  saved. , 
But  if  by  being  children  of  wrath  by  nature,  were  meant  no 
more  than  only  their  being  really  and  truly  children  of  wrath, 
*s  Dr.  T.  supposes,  there  would  be  no  opposition  in  the  signifi- 
cation of  these  phrases ;  for  in  this  sense  they  were  by  nature 
in  A  state  of  salvation^  as  much  as  by  nature  children  of  wrath ; 
for  they  were  truly ^  really^  ^nA  properly  in  a  state  of  salva- 
tion. 

If  we  take  these  words  with  the  context,  the  whole  abun- 
dantly proves  that  by  nature  we  are  totally  corrupt^  without 
any  good  thing  in  us.  For  if  we  allow  the  plain  scope  of  the 
place,  without  attempting  to  hide  it  by  doing  extreme  violence 
to  the  apostle^s  words,  the  design  here  is  strongly  to  establish 
this  point ;  That  what  christians  have  th^t  is  good  in  them,  ot 
in  their  state,  is  in  no  part  of  it  naturally  in  themselves  or  from 
themselves,  but  is  wholly  from  divine  grace^  all  the  gift  of  Ood 
and  his  workmanship^  the  efiect  of  bis  power,  his  free  and  won^ 
derful  love.  None  of  our  good  works  are  primarily  from  ourselvesi, 
but  with  respect  to  them  all,  we  are  Goa*s  workmanship^  created 
unto  good  works^  as  it  were  out  of  nothings  Not  so  much  SLsfaiik 
itself  the  first  principle  of  good  works  in  christians,  is  of  tnem^ 
selves,  but  that  i«  the  gift  of  God.  Therefore  the  apostle  compares 
the  work  of  God  in  forming  christians  to  true  virtue  and  hoUness, 
not  only  to  a  new  creation^  but  a  resurrection^  or  raising  from  the 
dead.  ver.  1.  ^^  You  hath  he  quickened,  who  were  dead  in  trespass- 
es and  sins.^^  And  again,  ver.  5.  ^^Even  when  we  were  dead  in  sins, 
hath  quickened  us  together  with  Christ  .^^  In  speaking  of  Chris  • 
tians  being  quickened  with  Christ,  the  apostle  has  reference  to 
what  he  had  said  before^  in  the  latter  part  of  the  foregoing  chap, 
of  God  manifesting  the  exceeding  greatness  of  his  power  towards 
Christian  converts  in  their  conversion,  agreeable  to  tJte  operation 
of  his  mighty  power  when  he  raised  Christ  from  the  dead.  So 
that  it  is  plain  by  every  thing  in  this  discourse^  the  apostle 
would  signify,  that  by  nature  we  have  no  goodness  ;  but  are  as 
destitute  of  it  as  a  dead  corpse  is  of  life*  And  that  all  good- 
ness, all  good  works,  and  faith  the  principle  of  all,  are  perfect^ 
ly  the  gift  of  God^s  grace,  and  the  work  of  Us  great,  almighty, 
and  exceeding  excellent  power.  I  think,  there  can  be  need  of 
nothing  but  reading  the  chapter  and  minding  what  is  read,  to 
convince  all  who  have  common  understanding  of  this ;  what- 
ever any  of  the  most  subtle  critics  have  done,  ojr  ever  can  do^ 
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to  twist,  rack,  perplex,  and  pervert  the  words  and  phraaei  heie 
used. 

Dr.  T.  here  a^ain  insists,  that  the  apostle  speaks  only  of 
the  gentiles  in  their  heathen  state,  when  he  speaks  of  those 
that  were  dead  in  m,  and  by  nature  children  rf  wraAf  and 
tfiat  thouffh  he  seems  to  include  himself  among  those,  saying, 
ws  were  hy  naiwre  children  of  wrath^  wb  were  dead  m  suw ; 
yet  he  only  puts  himself  among  them  because  he  was  me  apos- 
tle d*  the  (/eniUes.  The  gross  absurdity  of  t^  may  appear 
from  what  was  said  before.  But  besides  the  things  which  have 
been  already  observed,  there  are  some  things  which  make  it  pe- 
culiarly unreasonable  to  understand  it  so  here.  It  is  tmot  the 
greater  part  of  the  church  of  Epheeus  had  been  heathens,  and 
therefore  the  apostle  often  has  reference  to  thw  heathen  state, 
in  this  epistle.  But  the  words  in  this  chap,  ii;  3.  plainly  shew, 
that  he  means  himself  and  other  Jews  in  distinction  from  the 
OentUes;  for  the  distinction  is  fiilly  expressed.  After  he  had 
told  the  Ephesiane^  who  had  been  senerally  heathen,,  that  they 
hmd  been  dead  in  sin,  and  had  walked  accordinff  to  the  course 
of  this  world,  &c.  (ver.  1  and  !^,)  he  makes  a  mttnctfoii,  and 
says,  ^*  among  whom  we  also  had  our  conversation^^  iic.  ^aod 
were  by  nature  children  of  wrath,  eeen  as  oAers^^.  Here  fint 
he  changes  the  person ;  whereas  before  he  had  spoken  in  tlM 
second  person,  ^^  ye  were  dead — ye  in  time  past  walked,**  Ac 
now  he  changes  style,  and  uses  the  first  person  in  a  most  ma-» 
nifest  distinction,  among  whom  wb  ai.so,  that  is,  we  Jews,  as 
well  as  ye  Gentiles :  not  only  changing  the  person,  but  adding 
a  particle  of  distinction  also ;  which  would  oe  nonsense,  if  he 
meant  the  same  without  distinction.  •  And  besides  aU  this, 
more  fiilly  to  express  the  distinction  the  apostle  further  adds  a 
pronoun  of  distinction ;  ^^  we  also,  even  as  others,^'*  or  we  as 
well  as  others  :  Most  evidently  having  respect  to  the  notion 
so  generally  entertained  by  the  Jews,  oftheir  being  much  bet- 
ter than  the  Gentiles,  in  being  Jews  by  nature^  children  of 
Abraham,  and  children  of  God ;  when  they  supposed  the 
Gentiles  to  be  utterly  cast  off,  as  bom  aliens^  and  by  nature 
children  of  wrath :  In  opposition  to  this,  the  apostle  says, 
>  We  Jews,  after  all  our  glorying  in  our  distinction,  were  by  na- 
ture children  of  wrath^  as  well  as  the  rest  of  the  worldJ*  And 
a  yet  further  evidence  that  the  apostle  here  means  to  include 
the  Jews,  and  even  himself,  is  the  universal  term  he  uses. 
Among  whom  also  we  all  hctd  our  conversation^  &c.  Though 
wickedness  was  supposed  by  the  Jews  to  be  the  course  of  this 
worlds  as  to  the  generality  of  mankind,  yet  they  supposed 
themselves  an  exempt  people,  at  least  the  Pharisees,  and  the 
devout  observers  of  the  law  of  Moses  and  traditions  of  the  el- 
ders ;  whatever  might  be  thought  of  publicans  and  harlots. 
But  in  opposition  to  this,  the  apostle  asserts  that  they  oS  were 
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no  better  by   nature  than  others,   but  were  to  be  reckoned 
among  the  children  of  disobedience^  and  children  of  wrath. 

Besides,  if  the  apostle  chooses  to  pat  himself  among  the 
Gentiles,  because  he  was  the  apostle  of  the  Gentiles,  I  would 
ask,  why  does  he  not  do  so  in  the  1 1  th  verse  of  the  same  chap- 
ter, where  he  speaks  of  the  gentile  state  expressly  ?  Remem- 
ber that  YE  being  in  time  past  Gentiles  in  the  flesh.  Why  does 
he  here  make  a  distinction  between  the  Gentiles  and  himself? 
Why  did  he  not  say,  Let  us  remember,  that  we  being  in  time 
past  Gentiles  ?  And  why  does  the  same  apostle,  even  universally, 
make  the  same  distinction,  speaking  either  in  the  second  or 
third  person,  and  never  in  the  first,  where  he  expressly  speaks 
of  the  gentilism  of  those  to  whom  he  wrote,  or  of  whom  he 
speaks,  with  reference  to  their  distinction  from  the  Jews  ?  So 
every  where  in  this  same  epistle ;  as  in  chap.  i.  12,  13.  where 
the  distinction  is  made  just  in  the  same  manner  as  here,  by  the 
change  of  the  person,  and  by  the  distinguishing  particle  also  : 
That  WE  should  be  to  the  praise  of  his  glory  who  first  trusted  in 
Christy  (the  first  believers  in  Christ  bemg  of  the  Jews,  before 
the  Gentiles  were  called)  in  whom  ye  also  trusted^  after  thai 
ve  heard  the  word  of  truth,  the  gospel  of  your  salvation.  And 
m  all  the  following  part  of  this  second  chapter,  as  ver.  11,  IT* 
19,  and  22.  in  which  last  verse  the  same  distinguishing  particle 
again  is  used ;  In  whom  ye  also  are  builded  together  for  cat 
habitation  of  God  through  the  spirit.^ 

Though  I  am  far  from  thinking  our  author*s  exposition  of 
the  viith  chap,  of  Romans  to  be  m  any  wise  agreeable  to  the 
true  sense  of  the  apostle,  yet  it  is  needless  here  to  stand  par- 
ticularly to  examine  it ;  because  the  doctrine  of  original  sin 
may  be  argued  not  the  less  strongly,  though  we  should  allow 
the  thing  wherein  he  mainly  differs  ftom  ^uch  as  he  opposes  in 
his  interpretation,  viz.  That  the  apostle  does  not  speak  in  his 
own  name,  or  to  represent  the  state  of  a  true  Christian,  but  as 
representing  the  state  of  the  Jews  under  the  law.  For  even 
on  this  supposition,  the  drift  of  the  place  will  prove,  that  every 
one  who  is  under  the  law,  and  with  equal  reason  every  one  of 
mankind,  t^  carnal,  sold  under  sin,  in  his  first  state,  and  till  de- 
livered bjr  Christ.  For  it  is  plain,  that  the  apostle ^s  design  is  to 
shew  the  insuflSciency  of  the  law  to  give  life  to  any  one  whatso* 
ever.  This  appears  by  what  he  says  when  he  comes  to  draw 
his  conclusion,  in  the  continuation  of  this  discourse ;  chap,  viii* 
3.  t     For  what  the  law  could  not  do  in  tliat  it  was  weak  through 

*  See  also  the  foIIoTring  chapters,  chap.  iii.  6.  and  iv.  17.  And  not  only  in  this 
epistle,  but  constantly  in  other  epistles ;  as  Rom.  i.  12,  13,  chap.  li.  13, 14, 17, 18, 
19,  20, 21,  22,  23,  24,  25, 28,  30,  31.  chap.  xv.  15,  16.  1  Cor.  xii.  2  Gal.  ir.  S. 
Col.  i.  27.  chap.  ii.  13.  1  Thess.  i.  5,  6,  9.  chap,  ii   13,  14, 15,  16. 

■j  Dr.  T.  himself  reckons  this  a  part  of  the  same  discourse  or  paragraph,  in 
.iJtie  division  he  makes  of  the  epistle,  in  his  paraphrase,  and  notes  upon  it. 
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ikejUih:  Bod  iendiM  hii  <nm  MtMj  Ac.  Oar  autiwr  trnpoaw 
what  is  here  spoken  of,  m.  ^that  the  law  cannot  gm  fife  be* 
cauieit  k  weak  through  the  fleah,^  is  true  with  respect  to  every 
me  ofmanlmd*.  And  when  the  apostle  gives  this  reason^  m  AM 
it  if  weak  thxmgh  the  fle$h^  it  is  plain  that  by  the  /esAfWhieh 
here  he  opposes  to  the  sptrtt,  he  means  the  same  thing  which 
in  the  preceding  part  of  the  same  discoune,  in  the.  fiw^g<MU 
chapter,  he  had  called  by  the  name  Jlesh^  ver.  5,  14, 18.  ana 
ike  la»  of  ike  memberst  ver.  23.  and  tke  body  of  deaik^  tot.  84 
This  »  what,  through  this  chapter,  he  insists  on  as  tiie  grand 
hindrance  why  the  Taw  could  not  give  Ufe ;  just  as  he  does  itt 
bis  conclusion,  chap.  viii.  3.  Which,  in  his  last  place  is  gmQ 
as  a  reason  why  the  law  cannot  give  bfe  to  mijf  of  mumkinit 
And  it  'being  the  wune  reason  of  the  $ame  tkmf^  qpoken  of  in 
the  same  discovrte^  in  the  former  part  of  it — this  last  place  bep 
ing  the  conclusion,  of  which  that  former  part  is  thepiemisos  ■ 
and  inasmuch  as  the  reason  there^iven  is  6etR|r'nt  tAe^eskt 
and  being  carnal^  Moid  under  tin:  Therefore,  takmg  the  whole 
of  the  apostle^  discourse,  this  is  justly  understood  to  be  a  rs» 
son  why  the  law  cannot  give  life  to  any  of  mankind ;  and  coa^ 
sequently,  that  aU  mankmd  are  m  tkejiesk  and  are  carmif  eM 
under  stn,  and  so  remain  till  delivered  by  Christ :  And  conaa 
quently,  all  mankind  in  their  first  original  state  aie  very  nnfids 
which  was  the  thing  to  be  proved. 


CHAP.  IV. 
Containing  Observations  on  Rom.  v.  12.  to  tke  End. 

SECT.  L 
Remarks  on  Dr.  T.^s  way  of  explaining  tkis  Text, 

The  following  things  are  worthy  of  notice,  concerning  our 
anthor*s  exposition  of  this  remarkable  passage. 

I.  He  greatly  insists,  that  by  deatk  in  this  place  no  more  is 
meant,  than  that  death  which  we  all  die,  when  this  present  life 
is  extinguished  and  the  body  returns  to  the  dust.  That  no 
more  is  meant  in  the  12, 14,  15,  and  17th  verses  (P.  27.)  he  de- 
clares as  evidently  J  clearly^  and  infallibly  so^  because  the  apos- 
tle is  still  discoursing  on  the  same  subject ;  plainly  implying, 
that  infiJlibly  the  apostle  means  no  more  by  death,  throughout 
this  paragraph  on  the  subject.    But  as  infallible  as  this  b,  if  we 

*  See  note  on  Rom.  t.  80. 
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believe  what  Dr.  T.  says  elsewhere,  it  must  needs  be  otherwise : 
for,  (p.  120.  S.)  speaking  of  those  words  in  Rom.  vi.  23.  The 
wages  of  sin  is  death,  but  the  gift  of  God  is  eternal  life, 
through  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord^  he  says,  ^^  Death  in  this  place 
is  widely  different  from  the  death  we  now  die ;  as  it  stands  there 
opposed  to  eternal  life,  which  is  the  gift  of  God  through  Jesus 
Christ,  it  manifestly  signifies  eternal  death,  the  second  death,  or 
that  death  which  they  shall  hereafter  die,  who  live  after  the  flesh.^' 
But  the  death,  (in  the  conclusion  of  the  paragraph  we  are  upon) 
that  comes  by  Adam  and  the  life  that  comes  b^'  Christ,  (in  the  last 
verse  of  the  chapter,)  is  opposed  to  eternal  life  just  in  the  same 
manner  as  in  the  last  verse  of  the  next  chapter:  ^^That  as  sin 
has  reigned  unto  death,  even  so  might  grace  reign  through  righte- 
ousness unto  eternal  life,  by  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord.^^     So  that 
by  our  author^s  own  argument,  death  in  thi»  place  also,  is  man-- 
ifesdy  widely  different  from  the  death  we  now  die,  as  it  stands 
here  opposed  to  eternal  life  through  Jesus  Christ  ;  and  sonifies 
etenuu  deaths  the  second  death.    And  yet  this  is  a  part  of  the 
S€Bme  discourse,  begun  in  the  12th  verse ;  as  reckoned  by  Dr. 
T.  himself  in  his  division  of  paragraphs,  in  his  paraphrase  and 
notes  on  the  epistle.     So  that  if  we  follow  him,  and  admit 
his  reasonings  in  the  various  parts  of  his  book,  here  b  manifest 
proof  against  infallible  evidence  I  So  that  it  is  true,  the  apostle 
throughout  this  whole  passage  on  the  same  subject,  by  death, 
emdently,  clearly,  and  infallibly  means  no  more  them  that  death 
we  WAD  die,  when  this  life  is  extinguished ;  and  yet  by  death, 
in  some  part  of  this  passage,  is  meant  something  widely  different 
from  the  death  we  now  die — manifestly  eternal  death,  the  second 
death. 

But  had  our  author  been  more  consistent  with  himself,  in 
laying  it  down  as  certain  and  infallible^  that  because  the  apos* 
tie  has  a  special  respect  to  temporal  death  in  the  14th  verse 
"  Death  reigned  from  Adam  to  Moses,"  therefore  he  means  no 
more  in  the  several  consequent  parts  of  this  passage,  yet  he  is 
doubtless  too  confident  and  positive  in  this  matter.  This  is 
no  more  evident,  clear,  and  infallible,  than  that  Christ  meant 
by  perishing-^in  Luke  xiii.  5.  when  he  says,  ^  1  tell  you.  Nay, 
but  except  ye  repent,  ye  shall  all  likewise  perish" — no  more 
than  such  a  temporal  death  as  came  on  those  who  died  by  the 
fall  of  the  tower  of  Siloam,  spoken  of  in  the  preceding  words 
of  the  same  speech ;  and  no  more  infallible,  than  that  by  life, 
Christ  means  no  more  than  this  temporal  Ufe,  in  each  part  of 
that  one  sentence  -  Matth.  x.  39.  ^^  He  that  findeth  his  life  shall 
lose  it ;  and  he  that  loseth  his  life  for  my  sake  shall  find  tt" — ^be- 
cause in  the  first  part  of  each  clause  he  has  respect  especially 
to  temporal  life  :* 

*  There  are  ncjiny  places  parallel  with  Uiese,  as  John  li.  85,  S6.  "  I  am  Uie 
reBarrection,  and  the  Ufe :  He  tnat  beUeTeth  in  me,  though  he  were  dead,  yet  ahall 
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The  truth  of  the  case,  with  resjpect  to  what  the  apoade 
here  intends  by  the  word  dea$k^  is  this,  vU.  The  whde  m  that 
death  which  he,  and  the  scripture  every  where,  speaks  €»f  as 
the  proper  wages  and  punishment  of  sin,  including  death 
leaiporai,  mritual^  and  denude  though  in  some  parts  of  this 
discourse  ne  has  a  more  special  respect  to  one  part  of  thv 
whole,  in  others  to  another,  as  his  argument  leads  nini ;  with- 
out  any  mcnre  variation  than  is  quite  common  in  the  same  <fis> 
course.    That  life  which  the  scripture  speaks  of  as  the  rewaid 
of  righteousness,  is  a  whole  containing  several  parts,  t»r.  The 
life  of  the  body,  union  of  soul  and  body,  and  the  most  perfect 
sensibility,  activity,  and  felicity  of  both,  which  is  the  chier  thing. 
In  Uke  manner  the  death  which  the  scripture  speaks  of  as  the 
punishment  of  sin,  is  a  whole  including  the  death  of  the  body 
and  the  death  of  the  soul,  and  the  eternal,  sensible,  peifect 
destruction  and  misery  of  both.    It  is  this  latter  whole  that  the 
wostle  speaks  of  by  the  name  of  death  in  this^discourse,  in 
KouL  V.  tnoii|;h  in  some  sentences  he  has  a  more  qpecial  respect 
to  one  part,  m  others  to  another :  And  this,  without  chai^ging 
the  si jpoification  of  the  word.    For  havii^  respect  to  sen^ 
thinsn  included  in  the  extensive  signification  of  the  word,  ii 
not  me  same  thin^  as  using  the  wo^  in  several  distinct  signifi* 
cations.    As  for  instance,  the  appellative,  fRdR,  or  the  proper 
name  of  any  particular  man  is  the  name  of  a  whole,  incJuding 
the  diflkrent  parts  of  soul  and  body.    And  if  any  one  in  speak- 
ing of  Jame$  or  Jokn^  should  say,  he  was  a  wne  iMm,  and  a 
b^utifiil  man;  in  the  former  part  of  the  sentence,  respect 
would  be  had  more  especially  to  his  soul,  in  the  latter  to  his 
body,  in  the  word  man :  But  yet  without  any  proper  change  of 
the  signification  of  the  name  to  distinct  senses.    In  John  xxi. 
7.  it  is  said,  Peter  was  naked^  and  in  the  following  part  of  the 
same  story  it  is  said^  Peter  was  grieved.     In  the  former  propo- 
sition, respect  is  had  especially  to  his  body,  in  the  latter  to  his 
soul :  But  yet  here  is  no  proper  change  of  the  meaning  of  the 
name,  Peter.    And  as  to  the  apostle's  use  of  the  word  death  in 
the  passage  now  under  consideration,  on  the  supposition  that 
he  in  general  means  the  whole  of  that  death  which  is  the  wages 
of  sin,  there  is  nothing  but  what  is  perfectly  natural  in  sup- 
he  live ;  And  whosoever  liveth,  and  believethin  me,  shall  never  die."    Here  both 
Uie  words,  life  and  dtuih^  are  used  with  this  variation  •^  I  am  the  rumrtdUm  and 
the  It/e,  meaning  spiritaal  and  eternal  life  :  He  thtU  bdi^th  mnUf  though  he  ttere 
dead,  having  respect  to  temporal  death,  yet  ehaU  he  (tve,  with  respect  to  spiritual 
life,  and  the  restoration  of  the  life  of  the  body.    And  whosoever  Uteih  and  hmeveth  m 
me,  ihaU  never  die,  meaning  a  spiritual  and  eternal  death.    So  in  John  vi.  49,  50. 
Teurjathers  did  eat  tnanna  m  the  WUdemesa,  and  are  dead,  having  respect  chiefly  to 
temporal  death.     This  is  the  bread  which  cometh  down  from  Aecreit,  that  a  wuan  maif 
eat  thereof,  and  not  die,  i.  o.  by  the  loss  of  spiritual  life,  and  by  eternal  death.  'See 
also  ver.  68,^  And  in  the  nest  verse,  If  any  man  eat  of  this  bread,  he  shaU  Hvefer  ever, 
have  eternal  life.    So  ver.  54.  See  another  like  instance,  John  v.  S4— -99. 
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posing  that — in  order  to  evince  that  death,  the  proper  punish- 
ment of  sin,  comes  on  all  mankind  in  consequence  of  AdanCs 
sin — he  should  take  notice  of  that  part  of  this  punishment 
which  is  visible  in  this  world,  and  which  every  body  therefore 
sees  does  in  fact  come  on  all  mankind,  ^as  in  ver.  14.)  And  is 
it  not  equally  natural  from  thence  to  mfer,  that  all  mankind 
are  exposed  to  the  whole  of  that  death  which  is  the  proper 
punishment  of  sin,  whereof  temporal  death  is  a  part,  and  a 
visible  image  of  the  whole,  and  (unless  changed  by  divine  grace) 
an  introduction  to  the  principal,  and  infinitely  the  most  dread* 
ful  part  ? 

11.  Dr.  T.'s  explanation  of  this  passage  makes  wholly  in« 
significant  those  first  words.  By  one  man  sin  entered  into  the 
worlds  and  leaves  this  proposition   without  any  sense  at  alL 
The  apostle  had  been  largely  and  elaborately  representing  how 
the  whole  world  was  full  of  sin,  both  among  Jews  and  Gentiles^ 
and  all  exposed  to  death  and  condemnation.     It  is  plain  that 
in  these  words  he  would  tell  us  how  this  came  to  pass,  namely^ 
that  the  sorrowful  event  came  by  one  man^  even  the  first  man. 
That  the  world  was  frill  of  sin,  and  full  of  death,  were  two 
great  and    notorious  facts,    deeply  affectins  the  interests  of 
mankind ;  and  they  seemed  very  wonderful  facts,  drawing  the 
attention  of  the  more  thinking  part  of  mankind  every  wnere, 
who  often  asked  this  question,  ^Vhence  comes  etnZ,  moral  and 
natural  evil  ?     It  is  manifest  the  apostle  here  means  to  tell  us, 
how  these  came  into  the  world,  and  came  to  prevail  in  it  as 
they  do.     But  all  that  is  meant,  according  to  Dr.  T.^s  interpre- 
tation,   is    "  He  begun  transgression,^^*      As  if  all  that  the 
apostle   meant   was   to   tell   us  who  happened   to   sin  first; 
not  how  such  a  malady  came  upon  the  world,  or  how  any 
one  in  the  world,  besides  Adam  himself,  came  by  such  a  dis- 
temper.    The  words  of  the  apostle,  By  one  man  sin  entered 
INTO  THE  WORLD,  ond  death  by  sin^  shew  the  design  to  be^ 
to  tell  us  how  these  evils  came,  as  afiecting  the  state  of  the 
worlds  and  not   only  as   reaching  one   man   in   the   world 
If  this  were  not  plain  enough  in  itself,  the  words  immediatelv 
following  demonstrate  it ;  ^^  And  so  death  passed  upon  all  men^ 
for  that  all  have  sinned."     By  sin  being  in  the  worlds  the  apos- 
tle does  not  mean  being  in  the  world  only  in  that  one  instande 
of  Adam^s  first  transgression,  but  being  abroad  in  the  worlds 
among  the  inhabitants  of  the  earth,  in  a  wide  extent,  and  con- 
tinued series  of  wickedness ;  as  is  plain  in  the  first  words  of 
the  next  verse.     For  until  the  Zotr,  sin  was  in  the  worl9. 
And  therefore  when  he  gives  us  an  account  how  it  came  to 
be  in  the  worlds  or,  which  is  the  same  thing,  how  it  entered 
into  the  worlds  he  does  not  mean  only  coming  in  one  in- 
stance. 
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If  the  case  were  as  Dr.  T.  represents,  that  the  sin  of 
Adam,  either  in  its  pollution  or  punishment,  reached  none  but 
himselft  any  more  than  the  sin  of  any  other  man,  it  would  bo 
no  more  proper  to  say  that  by  ofte  man  sin  entered  into  tkB 
worlds  than  if — were  it  inquired  how  mankind  came  into 
America,  and  there  had  anciently  been  a  ship  of  the  Phem- 
dans  wrecked  at  sea,  and  a  single  man  of  the  crew  was  driven 
on  this  continent,  and  here  died  as  soon  as  he  reached  the 
shore — it  should  be  said,  By  that  one  man  mankind  came  tnlo 
America. 

Besides,  it  is  not  true  that  by  one  mcutj  or  by  Adam,  sin 
entered  into  the  world,  in  Dr.  T.^s  sense :  For  it  was  not  he 
but  Eve,  that  began  transgressiim.  By  one  man  Dr.  T.  under- 
stands Adam  as  the  figure  of  Christ.  And  it  is  plain  that  it 
was  for  his  transgression,  and  not  Eve^s,  that  the  sentence  of 
death  was  pronounced  on  mankind  after  the  fall,  Gren.  iii«  19* 
It  appears  unreasonable  to  suppose  the  apostle  means  to  inclode 
Eve  when  he  speaks  of  Adam  ;  for  he  lays  great  stress  on  it, 
that  it  was  by  one,  repeating  it  several  times. 

III.  In  like  manner  this  author  brings  to  nothing  the  sense 
of  the  causal  particles,  in  such  phrases  as  these,  so  often  re- 
peated, ^^  Death  by  sin^  ver.  12.  If  through  the  offence  of  one 
many  be  dead,  ver.  15.  By  one  that  sinned — judgment  was  by 
one  to  condemnation,  ver.  16.  By  one  man^s  offence,  death 
reigned  By  one,  ver.  17.  By  the  offence  of  one,  judgment  came 
upon  all,  &c.  ver.  18.  By  one  man^s  disobedience,**  ver.  19. 
These  causal  particles,  so  variously  repeated,  unless  we  make 
mere  nonsense  of  the  discourse,  signify  some  connection  and 
dependence,  by  some  sort  of  influence  of  that  sin  of  one  man, 
or  some  tendency  to  that  effect  which  is  so  often  said  to  come 
BY  it.  But  according  to  Dr.  T.  there  can  be  no  reed  dei>en- 
dence  or  influence  in  the  case,  of  any  sort  whatsoever.  There 
is  no  connection  by  any  natural  influence  of  that  one  act  to 
make  all  mankind  mortal.  Our  author  does  not  pretend  to 
account  for  this  effect  in  any  such  manner,  but  in  another  most 
diverse,  viz,  A  gracious  act  of  God,  laying  mankind  under  af- 
iiction,  toil,  and  death,  from  special  favour  and  kindness. 
Nor  can  there  be  any  dependence  of  this  effect  on  that  trans- 
gression of  Adam,  by  any  moral  influence,  as  deserving  such 
z  consequence,  or  exposing  to  it  on  any  moral  account:  For 
he  supposes  that  mankind  arc  not  in  this  way  exposed  to  the 
least  degree  of  evil.  Nor  has  this  effect  any  legal  dependence 
on  that  sin,  or  any  connection  by  virtue  of  any  antecedent 
constitution  which  God  had  established  with  Adam :  For  he 
insists,  that  in  that  threatening,  In  the  day  thou  eatest  thou 
shadt  die,  there  is  not  a  word  said  of  his  posterity ;  (p.  8.)  And 
death  on  mankind  according  to  him,  cannot  come  by  virtue 
of  that  legal  constitution  with  Adam ;  because  the  sentence 
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by  which  it  came  was  after  the  annulling  and  abolishing  that 
constitution;  (p.  113.  S.)  And  it  is  manifest  that  this  con- 
sequence cannot  be  through  any  kind  of  tendency  of  that  sin 
to  such  an  effect ;  because  the  effect  comes  only  as  a  benefit, 
and  is  the  fruit  of  mere  favour :  But  sin  has  no  tendency,  either 
natural  or  morale  to  heneJUs^  and  divine  favours.  And  thus 
that  sin  of  Adam  could  neither  be  the  efficient  cause,  nor  the 
procuring  cause ;  neither  the  natural^  morale  nor  legal  cause ; 
nor  an  exciting  and  moving  cause,  any  more  than  Adam'^s  eat- 
ing of  any  other  tree  of  the  garden.  And  the  only  real  rela- 
tion that  the  effect  can  have  to  that  Sin,  is  a  relation  as  to  time, 
viz.  that  it  is  after  it.  And  when  the  matter  is  closely  examin- 
ed, the  whole  amounts  to  no  more  than  tliis,  that  God  is  pleased, 
of  his  mere  good  will  and  pleasure,  to  bestow  a  greater  fa- 
vour upon  us  than  he  did  upon  Adam  in  innocency,  after  that 
sm  of  his  eating  the  forbidden  fruit ;  which  sin  we  are  no  more 
concerned  in,  than  in  the  sin  of  the  king  of  Pegu,  or  the  emperor 
of  China. 

IV.  It  is  altogether  inconsistent  with  the  apostle^s  scope, 
and  the  import  of  what  he  says,  to  suppose  that  the  death  of 
which  he  here  speaks  as  coming  on  mankind  by  Adam^s  sin, 
comes  not  as  b, punishment^  but  only  as  jx  favour.  It  quite  makes 
void  the  opposition  in  which  the  apostle  sets  the  consequences 
of  Aiam^s  sin^  and  the  consequences  of  the  grace  and  righte- 
ousness of  Christ.  They  are  set  in  opposition  to  each  other, 
as  opposite  effects,  arising  from  opposite  causes,  throughout 
the  paragraph :  One,  o^  the  just  consequence  of  mi  offence  ;  the 
other,  a  free  gift^  ver.  15—18.  Whereas,  according  to  this 
scheme,  there  is  no  such  opposition  in  the  case ;  both  are  bene- 
fits, and  both  are  free  gifts.  A  very  wholesome  medicine  to 
save  from  perishing,  ordered  by  a  kind  father,  or  a  shield  to 
preserve  from  an  enemy,  bestowed  by  a  friend,  is  as  much  a 
free  gift  as  pleasant  foocf.  The  death  that  comes  by  Adam,  is 
set  in  opposition  to  the  life  and  happiness  that  comes  by  Christ, 
as  being  the  fruit  of  sin^  and  judgment  for  sin  :  when  tlie  latter 
is  the  fixiit  o( divine grace^ver.  15,  17,  20, 21.  Whereas,  accord- 
ing to  our  author,  both  came  by  grace.  Death  comes  on  man- 
kind by  the  free  kindness  and  love  of  God,  much  more  truly 
and  properly  than  by  Adam^s  sin.  Dr.  T.  speaks  of  it  as 
coming  by  occasion  of  Adam^s  sin :  But,  as  I  have  observed, 
it  is  an  occasion  without  any  influence.  Yet  the  proper  cause 
is  God'*s  grace.  So  that  the  true  cause  is  wholly  good.  Which, 
by  the  way,  is  directly  repugnant  to  the  apostle^s  doctrine  in 
Rom.  vii.  13.  ''  Was  then  that  which  is  good,  made  death  unto 
me  ?  God  forbid.  But  sin,  that  it  might  appear  sin,  working 
death  in  me  by  that  which  is  good."  Where  the  apostle  ut- 
terly rejects  any  such  suggestion,  as  though  that  which  is  good 
were  the  proper  cause  of  dvath ;  and  signifies  that  sin  is  the 
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proper  cause^  and  that  which  is  good^  only  the  occasion.  But 
according  to  this  author,  the  reverse  is  true :  That  which  is  good 
in  the  highest  sense,  even  the  love  of  God,  and  a  divine  ^acious 
constitution,  is  the  proper  cause  of  death,  and  sin  only  the  occo' 
sion. 

But  to  return,  it  is  plain  that  death  by  Adam,  and  life  and 
happiness  by  Christy  are  here  set  in  opposition  ;  the  latter  being 
spoken  of  as  good^  the  other  as  evil ;  one  as  the  effect  ofrighte-' 
ousness^  the  other  of  an  offence ;  one  of  the  fruit  of  ooedience, 
the  other  of  disobedience ;  one  as  the  fruit  of  God^s  favour^  in  , 
consequence  of  what  was  pleasing  and  acceptable  to  kim^  but 
the  other  the  fruit  of  his  displeasure^  in  consequence  of  what 
was  displeasing  and  hateful  to  him ;  the  latter  coming  by  justi^ 
fication^  the  former  by  the  condemnation  of  the  subject.  But 
according  to  the  scheme  of  our  author,  there  can  be  no  oppo- 
sition in  any  of  these  respects :  The  death  here  spoken  of 
neither  comes  as  an  evU^  nor  from  an  evil  cause ^  neither  an  evil 
efficient  cause,  or  procuring  cause,  nor  at  all  as  any  testimony 
of  God's  displeasure  to  the  subject,  but  as  properly  the  effect 
of  his  favour^  no  less  than  that  which  is  spoken  of  as  coming 
by  Christ ;  yea,  as  much  as  an  act  of  jcsttficahoiv  of  the 
subject ;  as  he  understands  and  explains  the  word  justificaHan  / 
for  both  are  by  a  grant  of  fa^vour^  and  are  instances  of  mercy 
and  goodness.  And  he  abundantly  insists  upon  it,  that  ^Airr 
grant  of  favour,  any  instance  of  mercy  and  goodness,  whereby 
God  delivers  and  exempts  from  any  kind  of  danger,  suffering, 
or  calamity,  or  confers  any  favour,  blessing,  or  privilege, 
is  called  justification  in  the  scripture-sense  and  use  of  the 
word."* 

Moreover  our  author  makes  void  the  grand  and  funda- 
mental opposition — to  illustrate  which  is  the  chief  scope  of 
this  whole  passage — between  the  first  and  second  Adam  ;  in 
the  death  that  comes  by  one^  and  the  life  and  happiness  by  the 
other.  For,  according  to  his  doctrine,  both  come  by  Christ  the 
second  Adam;  both  by  his  grace,  righteousness,  and  obe- 
dience :  The  death  to  which  God  sentenced  mankind  (Gen. 
iii.  19.)  being  a  great  deal  more  properly  and  truly  by  Christ, 
than  by  Adam.  For,  according  to  him,  that  sentence  was  not 
pronounced  on  the  basis  of  the  covenant  with  Adam  ;  because 
that  was  abrogated,  and  entirely  set  aside,  as  he  largely  in- 
sists for  many  pages  together,  (p.  113 — 120.  S.)  "This  cove- 
nant with  Adam  was  disannulled  immediately  after  Adam  sin- 
ned. Even  before  God  passed  sentence  upon  Adam,  grace 
was  introduced."  "  The  death  that  mankind  are  the  subjecU 
of  now,  stands  under  the  covenant  of  grace." — In  the  counsel 

*  Key,  §  374,  where  it  is  to  bo  observed,  that  he  himselfputfl  the  word  ant  iii 
capital  letters.  The  same  thing  in  substance  is  often  asserted  elsewhere.  And 
this  indeed  is  his  mun  point  in  what  he  calls  ihe  trw  goapd-schfme. 
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and  appointment  of  God,  it  stood  in  this  very  light,  even  liefore 
the  sentence  of  death  was  pronounced  upon  Adam  :  and  con- 
sequently, deatli  is  no  proper  and  legal  punishment  of  sin." 
And  he  often  insists,  that  it  comes  only  as  a  favour  and  benefit ; 
and  standing,  as  he  says,  under  the  covenant  of  grace,  which 
is  by  Christ,  therefore  is  truly  one  of  the  benefits  of  the  new 
covenant,  which  comes  by  Christ,  tlie  second  Adam.     For  he 
liimself  is  decided,  to  use  iiis  own  words.*  "  That  all  the  grace 
of  the  gospel  is  dispensed  to  us,  in,  by,  or  TURoutm  the  son  of 
God."     "  Nothing  is  clearer  (says  he  t)  from  the  wiiole  current 
of  scripture,  than  that  all  the  mercy  and  love  of  God,  and  all 
the  blessings  of  tlie  gospel,  from  first  to  last,  are  in,  by,  and 
THROUGH  Christ,  and  particularly  by  his  blood,  by  the  redemp- 
tion that  is  in  him.     This  can  bear  no  dispute  among  Chris- 
tians."    What  then  becomes  of  all  this  discourse  of  the  apos- 
tle's, about  the  great  difference  and  opposition  between  Adam 
and  Christ ;  as  death  is  by  one,  and  eternal  life  and  happiness 
by  the  other  ?    This  grand  distinction  between  the  two  Adams, 
it  seems,  and  the  other  instances  of  opposition  and  difi[erence 
here  insisted  on — as  between  the  effects  of  si?i  and  righteous- 
nesSj  the  consequences  of  obedience  and  disobedience^  of  the 
offence  and  the  free  gift^  judgment  and  gracCy  condemnation 
tuid  justification — all  come  to  nothing.     And  this  whole  dis- 
course of  the  apostle,  wherein  he  seems  to  labouc  much,  as  if 
it  were  to  set  forth  some  very  grand  and  most  important  dis" 
tinction  and  opposition  in  the  state  of  things,  as  derived  from 
the  two  great  /temls  of  mankind,  proves  nothing  but  a  multi- 
tude of  words  without  meaning,  or  rather  a  heap  of  inconsis- 
tencies. 

V.  Our  author's  own  doctrine  entirely  makes  void  what  he 
supposes  to  be  the  apostle's  argument  in  the  13th  and  14th  ver- 
ses, in  these  words ;  "  For  until  the  law,  sin  was  in  the  world : 
but  sin  is  not  imputed  whore  there  is  no  law.  Nevertheless 
death  reigned  from  Adam  to  Moses,  even  over  them  that  had 
not  sinned  af\er  the  similitude  of  Adam's  transgression." 

What  he  supposes  the  apostle  would  prove  here,  is,  that  the 
mortality  of  mankind  comes  only  by  Adam's  sin,  and  not  by 
men's  personal  sins,  because  there  was  no  law  threatening  death 
to  Adam's  posterity  for  personal  sins^  before  the  law  of  Moses  ^ 
but  death,  or  the  mortality  of  Adam's -posterity,  took  place 
many  ages  before  the  law  was  given ;  therefore  death  could 
not  be  by  any  law  threatening  death  for  personal  sins,  and  con- 
sequently could  be  by  nothing  but  Adam's  sinj.  On  this  I 
would  observe, 

1 .  That  which  he  supposes  the  apostle  to  take  for  a  truth 

<  Key,  chap.  viii.  titU,  p.  44.  t  Keu^  §  145. 

tPage  40,  41,  42,  57.  and  often  elflowhero. 
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in  this  argument,  viz.  That  there  was  no  law  of  God  in  being, 
by  which  men  were  exposed  to  death  for  personal  «ii,  during 
the  time  from  Adam  to  Moses,  is  neither  true,  nor  agreeable  to 
this  apostlc^s  own  doctrine. 

Firsts   The  assertion  is  not  true.     For  the  law  of  nature^ 
written  in  men's  hearts,  was  then  in  being,  and  was  a  law  by 
which  men  were  exposed  to  death  for  personal  sin.     That  there 
was  a  divine  establishment,  fixing  the  death  and  destruction  of 
the  sinner  as  the  consequence  of  personal  sin,  which  was  well 
known  before  the  giving  of  the  law  by  Moses,  is  plain  by  many 
passages  in  the  book  of  Job,  as  fully  and  clearly  implying  a 
connection  between  such  sin  and  such  a  punishment,  as  any 
passage  in  the  law  of  Moses :   Such  as  that  in  Job  xxiv.   19. 
^«  Drought  and  heat  consume  the  snow-waters ;  so  doth  the 
grave  them  that  have  sinned.'^     (Compare  ver.  20  and  34w) 
Also  chap,  xxxvi.  6.     ^^  He  preserveth  not  the  life  of  the  wick- 
ed.    Chap.  xxi.  29 — 32.     Have  ye  not  asked  them  that  go  by 
the  way  ?  and  do  ye  not  know  their  tokens  ?     That  the  wicked 
is  reserved  to  the  day  of  destruction ;  they  shall  be  brought 
forth  to  the  day  of  wrath.     Ver.  32.    He  shall  be  brought  to 
the  grave.*" 

Secondly^  To  suppose  that  there  is  no  law  in  being  by 
which  men  are  exposed  to  death  for  personal  «nttf,  when  a  re- 
vealed law  of  God  is  not  in  being,  is  contrary  to  our  cpostle^s 
own  doctrine  in  this  epistle.     Rom.  ii.  12, 14,  l5.    For  as  many 
as  have  sinned  withovt  law,  (i.  e.  the  revealed  law)  shall  perish 
without  law.     But  how  they  can  be  exposed  to  die  and  perish, 
who  have  -  not  the  law  of  Moses,  nor  any  revealed  law,  the 
apostle  sliews  us  in  the  14th  and  I5th  verses;  viz.  In  that  they 
have   the  law  of  nature,  by  which  they  fall  under  sentence  to 
this  punishment.     ^''  For  when  the  Gentiles,  which  have  not  the 
law,  do  by  nature  the  things  contained  in  the  law,  these  having 
not  the  law,  are  a  law  to  themselves ;  wliich  shew  the  work  of 
the  law  written  in   their  hearts  ;  their  conscience  also  bearing 
witness."     Their  conscience  not  only  bore  witness  to  the  duty 
prescribed  by  this  law,  but  also  to  i\\c  punishment  before  spoken 
of,  as  that  which  they  who  sinned   without   law  were  liable 
to  sufler,  vh.  that  they  should  perish.     In  which  the  apostle  is 
yet  more  express,  chap.  i.  32.  speaking  more  especially  of  the 
heathen,  "  Who  knowing   the  judgment   of  God,   that   they 
which  commit  such  things  are  worthy  of  death."     Dr.  T.  often 
calls  the  law  the  rule  of  right ;  and  this  rule  of  right  sentenced 
those  sinners   to  death  who  who  were  not  under  the  law  of 
Moses,  according  to  this  author's  own  paraphrase  of  this  verse, 

♦  Sec  also  Job  iv.  7,  8,  9.  Chap.  xv.  17—35.  Chap,  xviii.  6—21.  xix.  29.  and 
XX.  4—8.  and  ver.  23—29.  Chap.  xii.  16.— 18.  20—26.  xxii.  13—20.  and  xxvii. 
11.  to  the  end.  Chap.  xxxi.  3,  23.  xxxiu.  18,  22,  23,  24,  28,  30.  xxxiv.  11.  21— 
%.  xxxvii.  12,  18,  19,  20.  and  xxxviii,  13. 
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in  these  words,  "  The  heathen  were  not  ignorant  of  the  rule  of 
ri^ht^  which  God  has  implanted  in  the  human  nature ;  and 
Which  shews  that  they  which  commit  such  crimes  are  deserv- 
ing of  death."  And  he  himself  supposes  Abraham,  who  hved 
between  Adam  and  Moses,  to  be  under  Utw^  by  which  he  would 
have  been  exposed  to  punishment  without  hope^  were  it  not  for 
the  promise  of  grace. — (Paraph,  on  Rom.  iv.  15.) 

So  that  in  our  author ^s  way  of  explaining  the  passage  be- 
fore us,  the  grand  argument  which  the  apostle  insists  u|»on  here 
to  prove  his  main  point,  viz.  that  death  does  not  come  by  men^s 
personal  sins^  but   by  Adam'^s  sin,  because  it  came  before  the 
law  was  given  that  threatened  death  for  personal  sin  ;  I  say, 
this  argument  which  Dr.  T.  supposes  so  clear  and  strong,*  is 
brought  to  nothing  more  than  a  mere  shadow  without  sub- 
stance ;  the  very  foundation  of  the  argument  having  no  truth. 
To  say  there  was  no  such  law  actually  expressed  in  any  stand- 
ing revelation,  would  be  mere  trifling.     For  it  no  more  appears, 
that  God  would  not  bring  temporal  death  for  personal  sins 
without  a  standing  revealed  law  threatening  it,  than  that  he 
would  not  bring  eternal  death  before  there  was  a  revealed  law 
threatening  that :  Which  yet  wicked  men  that  lived  in  Noah^s 
time  were  exposed  to,  as  appears  by  1   Pet.  iii.  19,  "20.  and 
which  Dr  T.  supposes  all  mankind  are  exposed  to  by  their 
personal  sins  ;  and  he  himself  says,t  ^^  Sin  in  its  own  unalter- 
able nature  leads  to  death.'^     Yea,  it  might  be  argued  with 
as  much  strength  of  reason,  that  God  could  bring  on  men  no 
punishment  at  all  for  any  sin  that  was  committed  from  Adam 
to  Moses,  because   there  was  no  standing  revealed  law  then 
extant  threatening  any  punishment.     It  may  here  be  properly 
observed,  that  our  author  supposes  the  shortening  of  man^s 
days,  and  hastening  of  death,  entered  into  the  world  by  the  sin 
of  the  Antediluvians^  in  the  same  sense  as  death  and  mortality 
entered   into   the  world   by  Adam's  sin.|      But  where   was 
diere  any  standing  revealed   law  for  that,  though  the  event 
was  so  universal  ?     If  God  might  bring  this  on  all  mankind,  on 
occasion  of  other  men's  sins,  for  which  they  deserved  nothing, 
without  a  revealed  law,  what  could  there  be  to  hinder  God 
bringing  death  on  men  for  their  personal  sins,  for  which  their 
own  consciences  tell  them  they  deserve  death  without  a  re- 
Yealed  law  ? 

2.  If  from  Adam  to  Moses  there  had  been  no  law  in  be- 
ing of  any  kind,  revealed  or  natural,  by  which  men  could  be 
properly  exposed  to  temporal  death  for  personal  sin,  yet  the 
mention  of  Moses's  law  would  have  been  wholly  impertinent, 
and  of  no  signification  in  the  argument,  according  to  our  au- 
thor.    He  supposes   that  what  the  apostle  would  prove  is, 

*  Page  117,  S.  f  Page  77, 78.  t  Page  68. 
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that  temporal  death  comes  by  Adam ;  and  not  by  any  law 
threatening  such  a  punishment  for  personal  sin  ;  because  this 
death  prevailed  before  the  law  of  Moses  was  in  beinff,  which 
is  the  only  law  threatening  death  for  personal  sin.  And  yet 
he  himself  supposes,  tliat  the  law  of  Moses,  when  it  was  in 
beings  threatened  no  siich  death  for  personal  sin.  For  he  abun- 
dantly asserts,  that  the  death  which  the  law  of  Moses  threaten- 
ed for  personal  sin,  was  eternal  deaths  as  has  been  already 
noted  :  And  he  says  in  express  terms,  that  eternal  death  is  of  a 
nature  widely  different  from  the  death  we  now  die  ;*  as  was  also 
observed  before. 

How  impertinently  therefore  does  Dr.  T.  make  an  inspir- 
ed writer  argue,  when,  according  to  him,  the  apostle  would 
prove,  that  this  kind  of  death  did  not  come  by  any  law 
threatening  this  kind  of  deaths  because  it  came  before  the  ex- 
istence of  a  law  threatening  another  kind  of  deaths  of  a  nature 
widely  different  ?  How  is  it  to  the  apostle^s  purpose,  to  fix  on 
that  period,  the  time  of  giving  Moseses  law,  as  if  that  had  been 
the  period  wherein  men  began  to  be  threatened  with  this 
punishment  for  their  personal  sins,  when  in  truth  it  was  no  such 
thing  ?  And  therefore  it  was  no  more  to  his  purpose  to  fix  on 
that  period,  from  Adam  to  Moses,  than  from  Adam  to  David, 
or  any  other  period  whatsoever.  Dr.  T.  holds,  that  even  now, 
since  tlie  law  of  Moses  has  been  given,  the  mortality  of  man- 
kind, or  the  death  we  now  die,  does  not  come  by  that  law ; 
but  that  it  always  comes  only  by  AdamA  And  if  it  never 
cames  by  that  law,  we  may  be  sure  it  never  was  threatened  in 
that  law. 

3.  If  we  should  allow  the  argument  in  Dr.  T.'s  sense  of 
it,  to  j>rovc  that  death  does  not  come  by  personal  sin^  yet  it 
will  be  wholly  without  force  to  prove  tlic  main  point,  even 
that  it  mu.^l  come  by  Adam^s  sin  :  For  it  might  come  by  God^s 
sovereign  and  gracious  pleasure ;  as  innumerable  other  di- 
vine bentjfits  do.  If  it  be  ordered,  agreeable  to  our  author's 
supposition,  not  as  a  punishment,  nor  as  a  cHlanHty,  but  only  as 
a  favour^  what  necessity  of  any  settled  constitution,  or  reveal- 
ed sentence,  m  order  to  bestow  such  a  favour,  more  than  other 
favours;  and  particularly  moie  than  that  srreat  henejit,  which 
lie  said  entered  into  the  World  by  the  sin  of  the  Amediluvians^ 
the  shortening  men's  lives  so  much  after  the  flood  ?  Thus  the 
apostle's  arguing,  by  Dr.  T.'s  explanation  of  it,  is  turned  inio 
mere  trifling,  a  vain  and  impertinent  use  of  words,  witliout  any 
real  force  or  significance. 

VI.  The  apostle  here  speaks  of  that  great  benefit  which 
we  have  by  Christ,  as  the  antitype  of  Adam,  under  the  notion 


•  Page  120  S.    \U  says  1o  the  like  purpose  in  his 
+  This  is  plain  bv  what  he  says,  p.  38, 40,  r>3,  1 17.  S. 
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of  a  fruit  of  GRACE.  I  do  not  mean  only  that  super-ahounding 
of  grace,  wherein  the  benefit  we  have  by  Christ  goes  beyond 
the  damage  sustained  by  Adam  ;  but  that  benefit,  with  regard 
to  which  Adam  was  the  fgure  of  him  that  was  to  come^  and 
which  is  as  it  were  the  counterpart  of  the  suffering  by  Adam 
and  which  repairs  the  loss  we  have  by  him.  This  is  here  spo- 
ken of  as  the  fruit  of  the  free  grace  of  God^  (as  appears  by 
ver.  15 — 18,  20,  21.)  which  according  to  our  author,  is  the 
restoring  of  mankind  to  that  hfe  which  they  lost  in  Adam : 
And  he  nimself  supposes  this  restoration  of  life  by  Christ  to  be 
what  grace  does  for  us,  and  calls  it  the  free  gift  of  God^  and 
the  grace  and  favour  of  the  lawgiver,*  And  speaking  of  this 
restoration,  be  breaks  out  in  admiration  of  the  unspeakable 
riches  of  this  grace.] 

But  it  follows  from  his  doctrine,  that  there  is  no  grace  at 
cM  in  this  benefit,  and  it  is  no  more  than  a  mere  act  of  justice^ 
being  only  a  removing  of  what  mankind  suffer,  being  innocent. 
Death,  as  it  commonly  comes  on  mankind,  and  even  on  in- 
&nt8,  (as  has  been  observed)  is  an  extreme  positive  calamity ; 
to  bring  which  on  the  perfectly  innocent^  unremedied,  and 
without  any  thing  to  countervail  it,  we  are  sufficiently  taught, 
is  not  consistent  with  the  Righteousness  of  the  Judge  of  all  the 
earth.  What  grace  therefore,  worthy  of  being  so  celebrated, 
would  there  be  in  affording  remedy  and  relief,  after  there  had 
been  brought  on  innocent  mankind  that  which  is  (as  Or.  T. 
himself  represents)!  the  dreadful  and  universal  destruction  of 
their  nature ;  being  a  striking  demonstration  how  infinitely 
hateful  sin  is  to  God !  What  grace  in  delivering  from  such 
shocking  ruin,  diem  who  did  not  deserve  the  least  calamity  I 
Our  author  says,  "  We  could  not  justly  lose  communion  with 
God  by  Adam'^s  sin.^^§  If  so,  then  we  could  not  justly  lose 
our  lives,  and  be  annihilated,  after  a  course  of  extreme  pains 
and  agonies  of  body  and  mind,  without  any  restoration  ;  which 
would  be  an  eternal  loss  of  communion  with  God,  and  all  other 
good,  besides  the  positive  suffering.  The  apostle,  through- 
out this  passage,  represents  the  death  which  is  the  consequence 
of  Adam^s  transgression,  as  coming  in  away  of  judgment  and 
condemnation  for  sin  ;  but  deliverence  and  life  through  Christ, 
as  by  grace^  and  the  fret  gift  of  God.  Whereas,  on  the  con- 
trary, by  Dr.  T.'s  scheme,  the  death  that  comes  by  Adam, 
comes  by  grace^  great  grace;  it  being  a  great  benefit,  ordered 
in  fatherly  love  and  kindness,  and  on  thel>asis  of  a  covenant  of 
grace :  But  in  the  deliverence  and  restoration  by  Christ  there 
is  no  grace  at  all.  So  things  are  turned  topsy-turvy^  the  apos- 
tle^s  scope  and  scheme  entirely  inverted  and  confounded. 

•  Page  39,  70,  148.  27.  S.    Sec  also  contents  of  this  paragraph  in  Rom.  v.  in 
his  notes  on  the  epistle,  and  his  note  on  ver  15, 16,  17. 
i  Page  119.  S.        \Ynmt%9.        §  Page  148. 
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VII.  Dr.  T.  explains  the  words,  judgment^  condemnation^ 
justification  and  righteousness,  as  used  in  this  place,  in  a  very 
unreasonable  manner. 

I  will  first  consider  the  sense  he  puts  upon  the  two  for- 
mer, judgment  and  condemnation,  lie  often  calls  this  con- 
demnation R  judicial  act,  and  a  sentence  of  condemnation.  But, 
according  to  his  scheme,  it  is  a  judicial  sentence  of  condem- 
nation passed  upon  them  who  are  perfectly  innocent — and 
viewed  by  the  judge,  even  in  passing  the  condenmatory  sen- 
tence, as  having  no  guilt  of  sin,  or  any  fault  at  all  chargeable 
upon  them — and  a  judicial  proceeding,  passing  sentence  ar- 
bitrarily, without  any  law  or  rule  of  right  before  established. 
For  there  was  no  preceding  law  threatening  death,  that»  he  or 
any  one  else  ever  pretended  to  have  been  established,  but  on- 
ly this.  In  the  day  thou  eatest  thereof,  thou  shalt  surely  die. 
And  concerning  this  he  insists,  that  there  is  not  a  word  said  in 
it  of  Adam^s  posterity.  So  that  the  condemnation  spoken  of, 
is  a  sentence  of  condemnation  to  death,  for,  or  in  consequence 
of  the  sin  of  Adam,  without  any  law  by  which  that  sin  could  be 
imputed  to  bring  any  such  consequence ;  contrary  to  the  apos- 
tle^s  plain  scope.  And  not  only  so,  but,  over  and  above  all  this, 
it  is  ^judicial  sentence  of  condemnation  to  that  which  is  no  ca- 
lamity, nor  is  considered  as  such  in  the  sentence ;  but  a  con* 
demnation  to  a  great  favour ! 

The  apostle  uses  the  words  judgment  and  condemnation 
in  other  places ;  they  are  no  strange  and  unusual  terms  with 
him :  But  never  are  they  used  by  him  in  this  sense,  or  any 
like  it ;  nor  are  they  ever  used  thus  any  where  else  in  the  New 
Testament.  This  apostle,  in  this  epistle  to  the  Romans  often 
speaks  of  condemnation^  using  the  same  or  similar  terms  and 

Ehrases  as  here,  but  never  in  the  abovesaid  sense.*  This  will 
e  plain  to  every  one  who  casts  his  eye  on  those  places.  And 
if  we  look  into  the  former  part  of  this  chapter,  the  apostle^s 
discourse  makes  it  evident,  that  he  is  speaking  of  a  condemna- 
tion, which  is  no  testimony  o(  favour  to  the  innocent ;  but  of 
God's  displeasure  towards  those  to  whom  he  is  not  reconciled, 
but  looks  on  as  offenders  and  enemies,  and  holds  as  the  objects 
of  his  wraths  from  which  we  are  delivered  by  Christ  (See  ver. 
6—11.) 

And  even  viewing  this  discourse  itself,  in  the  very  para- 
graph we  are  upon,  if  we  may  judge  any  thing  by  langua^re, 
there  is  every  thing  to  lead  us  to  suppose,  that  the  apostle 
uses  words  here,  as  he  does  elsewhere,  properly,  and  as  im- 
plying a  supposition  of  sin,  chargeable  on  the  subject,  and 

*  See  Chap.  ii.  1,  2,  3.  six  times  in  theae  verses;  also  ver    12  and  27.  and 
chap.  iii.  7.  chap.  viii.  1  and  3.  chap.  liv.  3. 4.  and  ver.  10, 13,  22,  and  23. 
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exposing  to  punishment.  He  speaks  of  condemnation  as  what 
comes  by  sin,  a  condemnation  to  death,  which  seems  to  be  a 
most  terrible  evil,  and  capital  punishment,  even  in  what  is 
temporal  and  visible;  and  this  in  the  way  of  judgment  and 
execution  of  justice,  in  opposition  to  grace  or  favour,  and  gift 
or  a  benefit  coming  by  favour.  And  sin,  ofifence,  transgres- 
sion and  disobedience  are,  over  and  over  again,  spoken  of  as 
the  ground  of  the  condemnation,  and  of  the  capital  sufferinff, 
for  ten  verses  successively ;  that  is,  in  every  verse  in  the  whole 
para^aph. 

The  words,  justification  and  righteousness,  are  explained 
by  Dr.  T.  in  a  manner  no  less  unreasonable.  He  understands 
justijlcation,  in  ver.  18.  and  righteousness,  in  ver.  19.  in  such  a 
sense,  as  to  suppose  they  belong  to  all,  and  are  actually  to  be 
applied  to  all  mankind,  good  and  t)ad,  believers  and  unbelievers; 
to  the  worst  enemies  of  God,  remaining  such,  as  well  as  his 
peculiar  favorites,  and  many  that  never  had  any  sin  imputed  to 
them ;  meaning  thereby  no  more  than  what  is  fulfilled  in  an 
universal  resurrection  from  \he  dead,  at  the  last  day.*  Now 
this  is  a  most  arbitrary,  forced  sense.  Though  these  terms  are 
used  all  over  the  New  Testament,  yet  nothing  like  such  an  use 
of  them  is  to  be  found  in  any  one  instance.  The  words  justi- 
fy, justification,  and  righteousness,  as  from  God  to  men,  are 
never  used  but  to  signi^  a  privilege  belonging  onl^  to  some^ 
and  that  which  is  peculiar  to  distinguished  Jitvountes,  This 
apostle  in  particular,  above  all  the  other  writers  of  the  New 
Testament,  abounds  in  the  use  of  these  terms ;  so  that  we  have 
all  Imaginable  opportunity  to  understand  his  language,  and 
know  the  sense  in  which  he  uses  these  words :  But  he  never 
elsewhere  uses  them  in  the  sense  supposed  here,  nor  is  there  any 
pretence  that  he  does.  Above  all,  this  apostle  abounds  in  the 
use  of  these  terms  in  this  epistle.  Justification  is  the  subject 
be  had  been  upon  through  all  the  preceding  part  of  the  epistle. 
It  was  the  grand  subject  of  all  the  foregoing  chapters,  and  the 
preceding  part  of  this  chapter,  where  these  terms  are  continu- 
aUy  repeated.  And  the  word  justification  is  constantly  used 
to  signify  something  peculiar  to  believers  who  had  been  smnera ; 
implying  some  reconciliation  and  forgiveness  of  sin,  and  special 
privilege  in  nearness  to  God,  above  the  rest  of  the  world.  Yea, 
the  word  is  constantly  used  thus,  according  to  Dr.  T.'s  own 
explanations  in  his  paraphrase  and  notes  on  this  epistle.  And 
there  is  not  the  least  reason  to  suppose  but  that  he  is  siiU 
speaking  of  the  same  justification,  which  he  had  dwelt  upon 
from  the  beginning  to  this  place.  He  speaks  of  justification 
and  righteousness  here,  just  in  the  same  manner  as  he  had 
done  in  the  preceding  part  of  the  epistle.     He  had  all  along 

*  So  pages  47, 49, 60, 01,62,  and  other  pXtLcen, 
Vol.  II.  62 
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gpoken  of  juBtification  as  standing  in  relation  to  «m« 
ence  to  God«  and  offence  against  him,  and  so  he  does  here. 
He  had  before  been  speaking  of  justification  through  firee 
fprace^  and  so  he  does  here.  He  before  had  been  speaking  of 
justification  through  righteousness^  as  in  Christ  Jesus^  arnd  so  be 
does  here. 

And  if  we  look  into  the  former  part  of  this  very  chap- 
ter, we  shall  find  justification  spoken  of  just  in  the  same  sense 
as  in  the  rest  of  the  epistle ;  which  is  also  supposed  by  our 
author  in  his  exposition.  It  is  still  justification  ay  faiths  justu 
fication  of  them  who  had  been  sinners^  justification  attended 
with  reconciliation^  justification  peculiar  to  them  who  had  the 
love  of  God  shed  abroad  in  their  hearts.  The  apostle's  forego- 
ing discourse  on  justification  by  grace  through  faith — and  what 
he  had  so  greatly  insisted  on  as  the  evidence  of  the  truth  of 
this  doctrine,  even  the  universal  sinfiilness  of  mankind  in  their 
original  state — is  plainly  what  introduces  this  discourse  in  the 
latter  part  of  this  5th  chapter ;  where  he  shews  how  all  man* 
kind  came  to  be  sinful  anci  miserable,  and  so  to  need  this  grace 
of  God,  and  righteousness  of  Christ.  And  therefore  we  can* 
not,  without  the  most  absurd  violence,  suppose  any  other  tiian 
that  he  is  still  speaking  of  the  same  justification. 

And  as  to  the  universal  expression  used  in  the  18th  verse,  6y 
the  righteousness  of  one^  the  free  gift  cante  upon  all  men  to 
justification  of  life ;  it  is  needless  here  to  go  into  the  controver- 
sy between  the  remonstrants  and  anti-rtmonstrants^  concerning 
universal  redemption,  and  their  diflerent  interpretations  of  this 
place.  If  we  take  the  words  even  as  the  Arminians  do ;  yet,  in 
their  sense  of  them,  the  free  gift  comes  on  all  men  to  justifica> 
tion  only  conditionally^  i.  e.  provided  ^e  believe,  repent,  d:c. 
But  in  our  author^s  sense,  it  actually  comes  on  all,  whether  they 
believe  and  repent,  or  not :  which  certainly  cannot  be  inferred 
from  the  universal  expression,  as  here  used.  Dr.  T.  himself 
supposes  the  main  design  of  the  apostle  in  this  universal  phrase, 
all  meny  is  to  signify  that  the  benefits  of  Christ  shall  come  on 
Gentiles  as  well  as  Jews"^.  And  he  supposes  that  the  Many  and 
the  Ally  here  signify  the  some  ;  but  it  is  quite  certain,  that  all 
the  benefits  here  spoken  of,  which  the  apostle  says  are  to  the 
manyy  does  not  actually  come  upon  all  mankind ;  as  particular* 
ly  the  abounding  of  grace ^  ver.  15.  "The  grace  of  God» 
and  the  gift  by  grace,  hath  abounded  unto  the  many,"  {ug  wtt 

This  abounding  of  grace  our  author  explains  thus ;  "a  rich 
overplus  of  grace,  in  erecting  a  new  dispensation,  fiirnished 
with  a  glorious  fund  of  light,  means,  and  motives."  (p.  44.) 
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But  will  anjr  pretend,  that  all  mankind  have  actually  been  par- 
takers of  this  new  fiind  of  light,  (be.  ?  How  were  the  many  mil* 
lions  of  Indians,  on  the  American  side  of  the  globe,  partaken 
cf  it,  before  the  Buropeans  came  hither  ?  Yea,  Dr.  T.  himself 
supposes,  than  it  is  only  free  for  ail  thai  are  wtUing  to  accept 
of  tt.*  The  agreem(^nt  between  Adam  as  the  type  or  figure  of 
him  that  was  to  come,  and  Christ  as  the  anti-type,  appears  full 
and  clear,  if  we  suppose  that  all  who  are  in  christ  (to  use 
the  common  scripture  phrase)  have  the  benefit  of  his  obedi- 
ence even  as  all  who  are  in  adam  have  the  sorrowful  fi'uit  of 
his  disobedience.  The  scripture  speaks  of  believers  as  the  seed 
or  posterity  of  Christ.  (Gal.  iii.  29.)  They  are  in  Christ  by 
ffrace^  as  Adam^s  posterity  are  in  him  by  nature.  See  also 
1  Cor.  XV.  45^-49.  The  spiritual  seed  are  those  which  this 
apostle  often  represents  as  ChrisVs  body :  And  the  ht  «oXXm 
here  sooken  of  as  maJe  righteous  by  Christ^s  obedience,  are 
doubtless  the  same  with  the  &i  croXXoi  which  he  speaks  of  in  chap. 
tiL  5.  We^  being  many^  are  one  body ;  or,  we^  the  many, 
If  ti^XXM  K  ^GjfMc  80'fMv.  And  again,  1  Cor.  x.  17.  Iv  ^wfMt  h$  vtoXXm 
s^im.  And  the  same  which  the  apostle  had  spoken  of  in  the 
preceding  chapter.     (Rom.  iv.  18.  compared  with  Gen.  xv.  5.) 

Dr.  T.  insists  much  on  1  Cor.  xv.  ^1,  33.  ^*For  since  by 
maitf  came  death,  by  man  came  also  the  resurrection  of  the 
dead :  for  as  in  Adam  all  die,  so  in  Christ  shall  all  be  made 
alive  f*  to  confirm  his  suppositions,  that  the  apostle  in  the  5tb 
of  Romans,  Ispeaking  of  the  death  and  condemnation  which 
Gome  by  Adam,  has  respect  only  to  the  death  toe  cdl  die  when 
this  Kfe*ends  :  And  that  by  the  justification  and  life  which  come 
by  Christ,  he  has  respect  only  to  the  general  resurrection  at  the 
last  day.  But  it  is  observable  that  his  argument  is  wholly  built 
on  these  two  suppositions,  viz.  Firsts  that  the  resurrection 
meant  by  the  apostle,  1  Cor.  xv.  is  the  resurrection  of  ail  man- 
kind, both  just  and  unjust  Secondly^  That  the  opposite  conse- 
Suences  of  Adam*s  sin  and  Christ^s  obedience,  in  Rom.  v.  are 
le  very  same,  neither  more  nor  less,  than  are  spoken  of  there. 
But  there  are  no  grounds  for  supposing  either  of  these  things  to 
be  true. 

1.  There  is  no  evidence  that  the  resurrection  there  spoken 
of  relates  both  to  the  just  and  unjust ;  but  abundant  evi- 
dence of  the  contrary.  The  resurrection  of  the  wicked  is 
seldom  mentioned  in  the  New  Testament,  and  rarely  included 
in  the  meaning  of  the  word ;  it  being  esteemed  not  worthy 
to  be  called  a  rising  to  life,  being  only  for  a  great  increase  of 
the  misery  and  darkness  of  eternal  death :  And  therefore  by 
the  resurrection  is  most  commonly  meant  a  rising  to  life  and 

*  Notes  on  the  epistle,  page  8S4. 
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happinaii*.  The  Munts  aie  called  $he  ekSdren  of  the  remt- 
rtchtm^  as  Dr.  T.  t^Merves  in  hk  note  on  Rom.  viii.  11.  Jkati 
h  is  exceeding  endent,  that  it  is  the  resurrection  to  life  and 
l4ippinQSB  which  the  apostle  is  speaking  of  in  1  Cor.  zv.  31, 
SSL  As  appears  by  each  of  the  three  foregoing  Tersea.  Ver.  18. 
Then  they  which  are  faOeH  OMleep  m  ghust  (i.  e.  the  saints) 
mte  perished.  V^.  10.  If  m  lA»  life  onfy  wn  .(christians  or 
apostles)  haoe  hope  m  (Jkriet^  (and  have  no  resurrection  and 
eternal  life  to  hope  for)  we  are  of  aU  men  mo$i  mieerabte,  Ver^ 
90.  Bui  now  U  Ckriet  rieen  from  the  dead^  md  i$  become  the 
wsmn  nojm  of  them  thai  eUpi,  He  is  the  feremnnor  and 
first  fiuits  only  with  respect  to  them  that  are  his ;  who  are  to 
follow  him,  and  partake  with  him  in  the  glory  and  happuKSss 
of  his  resurrection :  But  he  is  not  the  first  fruits  of  them  that 
shall  come  foiih  to  the  resurrection  of  damnation.  It  also  ap^ 
pears  by  the  verse  immediately  following,  ver.  i&  ^  But  eveiT 
man  in  his  own  order ;  Chnst  the  first  firuits,  and  .afterwaid 
they  that, are  Christ^s  at  his  coming.**  The  same  is  plain 
by  what  is  said  in  Terse  SO— *33.  and  by  all  that  b  said 
fiom  the  3dth  verse  to  the  end  of  the  chaplw ,  for  twenty- 
three  verses  toother :  It  there  expressly  appears,  that  the 
apostle  is  sp^akmg  only  of  arising  to  gtory^  wifh  a  g^oriom 
iody,  as  the  little  prain  that  is  sown,  being  quickened,  rises 
a  bmutifid  flourishmg  plant  He  there  speaks  of  the  difln«nl 
degrees  of  ^ory  among  them  that  shall  rise,  and  compares 
it  to- the  different  degres  of  glory  amonjg  the  celestial  lumi- 
naries. The  resurrection  he  treats  oF  is  expresdy,  being 
raised  in  incorruption^  in  glory^  inpower^  with  a  ^iritual  body^ 
having  the  image  of  the  second  hmhi,  the  spiritual  and  heavenly 
Adam:  a  resurrection  wherein  this  corruptible  shall  put  on  in- 
corruption^  and  this  morud  put  on  immortality^  and  death  be 
swaUowed  up  in  victory^  and  the  saints  gloriously  triumph  over 
that  last  enemy«  Dr.  T.  himself  says  what  is  in  effect  own- 
ing that  the  resurrection  here  spoken  of  is  only  of  the  righ- 
teous ;  for  it  is  expresslv  a  resurrection  sv  a^aycufta,  and  a^da^ia, 
(ver.  53,  and  4iLy  But  Dr.  T.  says,  '^  These  are  never  attributed 
to  the  wicked  in  scripture/^t  So  that  when  the  apostle  says 
here.  As  in  Adam  cdl  die^  so  in  Christ  shall  all  be  made  alive ; 
it  is  as  much  as  if  he  had  said,  As  in  Adam  we  all  die^  and  our 
bodies  care  sown  in  corruption^  in  dishonour^  and  in  weakness  ; 
so  in  Christ  we  aU  (we  christians,  whom  1  have  been  all  along 
speakinff  of)  shall  be  raised  in  power  ^  g^^^t  and  incorruption^ 
spiritual  and  heavenly^  conformed  to  the  second  Adam.  >^  For 
as  we  have  borne  the  image  of  the  earthly,  we  shall  also  bear 

*  Af  maybe  obaonred  in  Matt.  xxii.  90.  Luke  zi.  S5,  86.  John  iu  99,  40, 54. 
Philip,  iii.  11.  and  other  places, 
t  Note  on  Rom.  viii.  87. 
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the  image  of  the  heavenly,'^  ver.  49.     Which  clearly  explains 
and  determines  his  meaning  in  ver.  21,  22. 

2.  There  is  no  evidence  that  the  benefit  by  the  second 
Adam,  spoken  of  in  Rom.  v.  is  the  very  same  (containing  nei- 
ther more  nor  less)  as  the  resurrection  spoken  of  in  1  Cor.  xv. 
It  is  no  evidence  of  it,  that  the  benefit  is  opposed  to  the  death 
that  comes  by  the  first  Adam,  in  like  manner  in  both  places. 
The  resurrection  to  eternal  life,  though  it  be  not  the  whole 
of  that  salvation  and  happiness  which  comes  by  the  second 
Adam,  yet  is  it  that  wherein  this  salvation  is  principally  ob- 
tained. The  time  of  the  saints^  glorious  resurrection  is  often 
spoken  of  as  the  proper  time  of  their  salvation.  The  day  of  their 
redemption^  the  time  of  their  adoption,  glory,  and  recompense.* 
Alt  that  happiness  which  is  given  before,  is  only  a  prelibation 
and  earnest  of  their  great  reward.  Well  therefore  may  that 
consummate  salvation  bestowed  on  them,  be  set  in  opposition 
to  the  death  and  ruin  which  comes  by  the  first  Adam,  in  like 
manner  as  the  whole  of  their  salvation  is  opposed  to  the 
same  in  Rom.  v.  Dr.  T.  himself  observes,t  "  That  the  revival 
and  resurrection  of  the  body,  is  frequently  put  for  our  advance- 
ment to  eternal  life.'^  It  being  the  highest  part,  it  is  often  put 
for  the  whole. 

This  notion,  as  if  the  justification,  righteousness,  and  life, 
spoken  of  in  Rom.  v.  implied  the  resurrection  to  damnation, 
is  not  only  without  ground  from  scripture,  but  contrary  to 
reason.  For  those  things  are  there  spoken  of  as  great  bene- 
fits, by  the  gift  and  free  grace  of  God  :  But  this  is  the  con- 
trary, in  the  highest  degree  possible ;  the  most  consummate 
calamity.  To  obviate  this,  our  author  supposes  the  resurrec- 
tion of  all  to  be  a  great  benefit  in  itself  though  turned  into  a 
calamity  by  the  sin  and  folly  of  obstinate  sinners,  who  abuse 
God^s  goodness.  But  the  far  greater  part  of  mankind,,  since 
Adam,  have  never  had  opportunity  to  abuse  this  goodness,  it 
having  never  been  made  known  to  them.  Men  cannot  abuse 
a  kindness  which  they  never  had  either  in  possession,  pro- 
mise, offer,  or  some  intimation  :  But  a  resurrection  is  made 
known  only  by  divine  revelation ;  which  few  comparatively 
have  enjoyed.  So  that  as  to  such  wicked  men  as  die  in  lands 
of  darkless,  if  their  resurrection  comes  at  all  by  Christ,  it 
comes  /rom  him,  and  to  them,  only  as  a  curse,  and  not  a  bles- 
sing ;  for  it  never  comes  to  them  at  all  by  any  conveyances 
grants  promise^  or  offer ^  or  any  thing  by  which  they  can  claim  it, 
or  know  any  thing  of  it,  till  it  comes  as  an  infinite  calamity,  past 
all  remedy. 

*  As  in  Luke  ziv-  14.  and  zxi.  ^.  Rom.  Tiii.  93.  Eph.  iv.  30.  Colos.  iii.  4.  2 
Thcs.  i.  7.  2  Tim.  ir.  8.  1  Pet.  i.  13.  and  v.  4.  1  John  iii.  2.  and  other  places, 
t  Note  on  Rom.  viii.  11. 
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VIII.  In  a  peculiar  manner  it  there  an  unreaaonable 
violence  used  in  our  author^s  explanation  of  the  words  sinnen 
and  sinned^  in  the  para^aph  before  us.  He  says,  ^  These 
words,  By  one  man^s  disobedience  many  were  made  sinnen^ 
mean  neither  more  nor  less,  than  that  by  one  man^s  disobedi* 
ence,  the  many  were  made  subject  to  death,  by  the  judicial  act 
of  God.^^*  And  he  says  in  the  same  place,  *'  By  death,  most 
certainly  is  meant  no  other  tlian  the  death  and  mortality  com« 
mon  to  all  mankind.^^  And  these  words,  ver.  12,  For  that  all 
have  sinned^  he  thus  explains,  *^  All  men  became  tinners^  as 
all  ^  mankind  are  brought  into  a  state  of  suffering.^^  Here  I 
observe, 

1.  The   main   thing  by  which  he  justifies   such    inter- 
pretations is,  that  m,  in  various  instances,  is  used  for  mjfering^ 
m  the  Old  Testament.}    To  which  I  reply ;  though  it  oe  true 
that  the  original  word  (Nsn)  signifies  both  mh,  and  a  tm-oWermf 
— and  though  this,  and  some  other  Hebrew  words  whicn  signi- 
fv  sin,  iniquitv,  and  wickedness,  are  sometimes  put  for  the  e^ 
rect  or  punishment  of  iniquity,  by  a  metonymy  of  the  cause 
for  the  effect — yet  it  does  not  appear,  that  these  words  are  ever 
used  for  suffering,  where  that  suffering  is  not  a  punUhment^  or 
a  fruit  of  God^s  anger  for  sin.     And  therefore  none  of  the  in* 
stances  he  mentions  come  up  to  his  purpose.     When  Lot  is 
commanded  to  leave  Sodom,  that  he  might  not  be  consumed 
in  the  iniquity  of  the  city,  meaning  in  that  fire  which  was  the 
effect  HUQ punishment  of  the  iniquity  of  the  city;  this  is  quite 
another  thing,  than  if  that  fire  came  on  the  city  in  general,  as 
no  punishment  at  all,  nor  as  any  fruit  of  a  charge  of  iniquity, 
but  as  a  token  of  God's  yc/ro?/r  to  the  inhabitants.     For  accord- 
ing to  Dr.  T.  the  death  of  mankind  is  introduced  only  as  a 
benefit^  from  a  covenant  of  grace.     And  especially  is  this  quite 
another  thing  than  if,  in  the  expression  used,  the  iniquity  had 
been   ascribed  to  Lot ;  and  God,  instead  of  saying,  Lest  thou 
be  consumed  in  the  iniquity  of  the  city^  had  said,  Lest  thou  be 
consumed  in  thine  iniquity y  or,  Lest  thou  sin,  or  be  made  a  sin- 
ner.     Whereas  the  expression  is  such,  as  exf>ressly  removes  the 
iniquity  spoken   of  from  Lot,  and   fixes  it  on  the  city.     The 
place  cited  by  our  author  in  Jer.  Ii.  is  exactly  parallel.     And  as 
to  what  Abimelech  says  to  Abraham,  '^  What  have  I  ofllended 
thee,  that  thou  hast  brought  on  me,  and  on  my  kingdom,  a  great 
sin  ?^^    It  is  manifest,  Abimelech  was  afraid  that  God  was  angry, 
for  wliat  he  had  done  to  Sarah ;  or,  would  have  been  angry 
with  him,  if  he  had  done  what  he  was  about  to  do,  as  imputing 
sin  to  him  for  it.     Which  is  a  quite  different  thing  from  calling 
some  calamity,  sin^  under  no  notion  of  its  being  any  punish- 
ment of  sin,  nor  in  the  least  degree  from  God's  displeasure. 

'*  VtLSfi  30.  t  Paf^o  54,  and  clHowherc.  t  P&g®  34. 
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And  so  with  regard  to  every  place  our  author  cites  in  the  mar* 
gio^  it  is  plain  that  what  is  meant  in  each  of  them  is  the 
punishment  of  sin^  and  not  some  suffering  which  is  no  punish- 
ment at  all.     And  as  to  tlie  instances  he  mentions  in  his  Sup- 
plement^  (p.  b.)  ihe  two  that  look  most  favourable  to  his  design 
are  those  in  Geti.  xx\i.  39.  and  2  Kings  vii.  9.     \^'ith  respect 
to  the  former,  where  Jacob  says,  that  which  was  bom  of  beasts^ 
(ruDnM  ^ajM,  /  bear  the  loss  of  it,)     Dr.  T.  is  pleased  to  translate 
it,  I  was  the  sinner^  but  properly  rendered,  it  is^I  exjnated  ii; 
the  verb  in  PiheU  proper  signifying  to  expiate  y  and  the  plain 
meaning  is,  /  bore  the  blame  of  it^  and  was  obliged  to  pay  for  it^ 
as  being  supposed  to  be  lost  through  my  fault  or  neglect : 
Which  is  a  quite  different  thing  from  suffering  without  any  sup* 
position  of  fault.     And  as  to  the  latter  place,  where  the  lepers 
say,  this  day  is  a  day  of  good  tidings^  tmd  we  hold  our  peaee : 
~f  we  tarry  till  morning  some  mischief  wiU  befall  us :  In  the 
[ebrew  it  is  (piy  umxo^)    iniquity  wiU  find   tM,  that  is,  some 
punishment  of  our  fault  will  come  upon  us.     Elsewhere  such 
phrases  are  used,  as  your  iniquity  wUl  find  you  out^  and  the 
Uke.      But  certainly  this  is  a  different  thing  from  suffering 
without  fault,  or  supposition  of  fault.     And  it  does  not  appear^ 
that  the  verb  in  Hiphily  (y^enn)  rendered  to  condemn^  is  ever 
put  for  condemn^  in  any  other  sense  than  for  sin,  or  guilt,  or 
supposed   guilt  belonging  to  the  subject  condemned.     Thia 
word  is  used  in  the  participle  of  Hiphil,  to  signify  condsmn* 
mo,  in   Prov.  xvii.  15.  ^^  He  that  justifieth  the  wicked,  and  he 
that  coNDEMNETH  the  just,  even  both  are  an  abomination  to  the 
Lord/*     This   Dr.  T.  observes,  as  if  it  were  to  his  purpose^ 
when  he  is  endeavouring  to  shew,  that  in  this  place  (Kom.  v.) 
the  apostle  speaks  of  God  himself  as  c^mdemning  the  just^  or 
perfectly  innocent,  in  a  parallel  signification  of  terms.     Nor  is 
any  instance  produced,  wherein  the  verb  sin^  which  is  used  by 
the  apostle  when  he  says  all  have  sinned^  is  any  where  used  in 
our  author^s  sense,  for  being  brought  into  a  state  of  sufferings 
and  that  not  as  a  punishment  for  sin,  or  as  any  thing  arising 
from  God^s  displeasure ;  much  less  for  being  the  subject  of 
what  comes  only  as  the  fruit  of  divine  love,  and  as  a  benefit  of 
the  HIGHEST  NATURE."*    Not  Can  any  thing  like  this  sense  of  the 
verb  be  found  in  the  whole  bible. 

2.  If  there  had  been  any  thing  like  such  an  use  of  the 
words  sin  and  sinner^  as  our  author  supposes,  in  the  Old  Testa* 
ment,  it  is  evident  that  such  an  use  of  them  is  quite  alien  from 
the  language  of  the  New  Testament.  Where  can  an  instance 
be  produced  of  any  thing  like  it,  in  any  one  place,  besides 
what  is  pretended  in  this  1  and  particularly  in  anv  of  this 
apostle^s  writings  ?    We  have  enough  of  his  writings  by  which 
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to  learn  his  way  of  speaking  about  sin^  condemmUicny  punishr 
meety  deaths  and  suffering.  He  wrote  much  more  of  the  New- 
Testament  than  any  other  person.  He  very  often  has  occasion 
to  speak  of  cojidemnation :  but  where  does  he  express  it  by 
such  a  phrase  as  beitig  made  sinners  ?  Especially  how  fur  is  be 
elsewhere  from  using  such  a  phrase,  to  signify  being  condemn- 
ed without  guilt,  or  any  imputation  or  supposition  of  guilt? 
Vastly  more  still  is  it  remote  from  his  language,  so  to  use  the 
verb  m,  and  to  sny,  man  sinneth^  or  has  sinned^  though  here- 
by meaning  nothing  more  or  less  than  that  he,  by  ajvaicidl  act^ 
is  condemned^  according  to  a  dispensation  of  grace^  to  receiye 
a  great  favour  !  He  abundantly  uses  the  words  sin  and  sinner^ 
his  writings  arc  full  of  such  terms ;  but  where  else  does  he 
use  them  in  such  a  sense  ?  He  has  much  occasion  in  his  epis- 
tles to  speak  of  deaths  temporal  and  eternal ;  to  speak  of  guf^ 
fering  of  all  kinds,  in  Ihis  world,. and  the  world  to  come :  But 
where  does  he  call  these  things  sin?  or  denominate  innocent 
men  sinners^  meaning,  that  they  are  brought  into  a  state  of  suf- 
fering ?  If  the  apostle,  because  he  was  a  Jew,  was  so  addict- 
ed to  the  Hebrew  idiom  as  thus  in  one  paragraph  to  repeat  thb 
particular  Hebraism,  which,  at  most  is  comparatively  rare  even 
in  the  Old  Testament ;  is  it  not  strange,  that  never  any  thing 
like  it  should  appear  any  where  else  in  his  writings  ?  and  espe- 
cially, that  he  should  never  fall  into  such  a  way  of  speaking  in 
his  epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  written  to  Jews  only,  who  were  most 
used  to  the  Hebrew  idiom  ?  And  why  does  Christ  never  nse 
such  language  in  any  of  his  speeches,  though  he  was  born  and 
brought  up  among  Jews,  and  delivered  almost  all  his  speeches 
to  Jews  only  ?  And  why  do  nore  of  the  other  New  Testament 
writers  ever  use  it,  who  were  all  born  and  educated  Jews,  (ex- 
cepting perhaps  Luke)  and  some  of  them  wrote  especially  for 
the  benefit  of  the  Jews  ? 

It  is  worthy  to  be  observed  what  liberty  is  taken  and  bold- 
ness is  used  with  this  apostle.  Such  words  as  ofjia^oK®",  oua^- 
ravw,  xpi/jia,  xaTaxpifxa,  ^ixaiow,  <5ixouwtfif .  are  abundantly  used  by  him 
elsewhere  in  this  and  other  epistles,  when  speaking,  as  here,  of 
Christ's  redemption  and  atonement,  the  general  sinfulness  of 
mankind,  the  condemnation  of  sinners,  the  justification  by  Christ, 
death  as  the  consequence  of  sin,  and  restoration  to  life  by  Christ ; 
yet  no  where  are  any  of  these  words  used,  but  in  a  sense  very 
remote  from  what  is  supposed  by  Dr.  T.  however,  in  this  place, 
it  seenjs,  these  terms  must  have  a  distinguished  singular  sense 
annexed  to  them !  A  new  language  must  be  coined  for  the 
apostle,  to  which  he  is  evidently  quite  unused,  for  the  sake  of 
evading  this  clear,  precise,  and  abundant  testimony  of  his,  to 
the  doctrine  of  original  sin. 

3.  To  put  such  a  sense  on  the  word  W/i,  in  this  place,  is 
not  only  to  make  the  apostle  greatly  disagree  with  himself  in 
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the  language  he  uses  every  where  else^  but  also  in  this  very 
passage.  He  often  here  uses  the  word  sin^  and  other  wor(b 
plainly  of  the  same  import,  such  as  transgression^  disobedience^ 
offence.  Nothing  can  be  more  evident,  than  that  these  are 
used  as  ieverai  names  of  the  same  thing ;  for  they  are  used 
interchangeably,  and  put  one  for  another.  And  these  words 
are  used  no  less  than  seventeen  times  in  this  one  paragraph. 
Perhaps  we  shall  find  no  place  in  the  whole  bible,  in  which 
the  word,  «tn,  and  other  words  plainly  synonomous,  are  used 
so  often  in  so  little  compass.  And  in  all  these  instances,  in  the 
proper  sense,  as  signifying  moral  evil^  and  even  so  understood 
by  Ur.  T.  himself  (as  appears  by  his  own  exposition)  but  only 
in  these  two  places  (ver.  12,  19.)  where,  in  the  midst  of  all,  to 
eTade  a  clear  evidence  of  the  doctrine  of  original  sin,  another 
meaning  must  be  found  out,  and  it  must  be  supposed  that  the 
apostle  uses  the  word  in  a  sense  entirely  different,  signifying 
something  that  neither  implies  nor  supposes  any  moral  evil  at  all 
in  the  subject. 

Here  it  is  very  remarkable,  how  the  gentleman  who  so 
greatly  insisted  upon  it,  that  the  word,  deaths  must  needs  be 
understood  in  the  scrnie  sense  throughout  this  paragraph ;  yea^ 
that  it  is  evidently^  clearly^  and  infallibly^  so,  inasmuch  as  the 
apostle  is  still  discoursing  on  the  same  subject ;  yet  can,  with- 
out the  least  difficulty,  suppose  the  word  sin^  to  be  used  so 
differently  in  the  very  same  passage,  wherein  the  apostle  is 
discoursing  on  the  same  thing.  Let  us  take  that  one  instance 
hi  ver.  12.  ^^  Wherefore  as  by  one  man  sin  entered  into  the  world, 
and  death  by  sin,  and  so  death  passed  upon  all  men,  for  that  all 
have  sinned.'*'*  Here,  by  sin,  implied  in  the  word  sinned,  in 
the  end  of  the  sentence,  our  author  understands  something 
perfectly  and  altogether  diverse  from  what  is  meant  by  the 
word  sin,  twice  in  the  former  part  of  the  same  sentence,  of 
which  this  latter  part  is  the  explication.  And  a  sense  entirely 
different  from  tiie  use  of  the  word  twice  in  the  next  sentence, 
wnerein  the  apostle  is  still  most  plainly  discoursing  on  the  same 
•abject,  as  is  not  denied.  And  so  our  author  himself  under- 
stands ver.  14.  Afterwards  (ver.  19.)  the  apostle  uses  the  word, 
winners,  which  our  author  supposes  to  be  in  a  somewhat  differ- 
ent sense  still.  So  that  here  is  the  utmost  violence  of  the  kind 
that  can  be  conceived  of,  to  make  out  a  scheme  against  the  plain- 
est evidence,  in  changing  the  meaning  of  a  word  backward  and 
forward,  in  one  paragraph,  all  about  one  thing,  and  in  differ- 
ent parts  of  the  same  sentence,  occivring  in  quick  repetitions, 
with  a  variety  of  other  synonymous  words  to  fix  its  signification. 
To  which  we  may  add,  the  continued  use  of  the  word  in  all 
the  preceding  and  subsequent  parts  of  this  epistle ;  in  none 
of  which  places  is  it  pretended,  but  that  the  word  is  used  in  the 
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proper  B6ii«e,  by  our  author  in  hk  paraphrase  and  notes  on  th» 
whole  epistle*. 

But  indeed  we  need  oo  no  further  than  ver.  13b  What  Hm 
apostle  means  by  «m,  in  we  latter  part  of  the  verse^  is  oYident, 
by  Gompariitf  it  with  the  former  part ;  the  last  dause  bdng 
exegetical  oi  the  first  ^  Wherefore,  as  by  one  man  sin  cmter- 
ed  into  the  world,  and  death  by  sin ;  and  jo  death  passed  up* 
on  all  men,  for  that  (or,  unto  which)  all  have  sinned.*^  Here 
m  and  death  are  so  spoken  of  in  the  former  and  in  the  latter 

Grt  that  the  same  tbinjip  are  clearljr  meant  by  the  terms  in 
th  parts.  Besides,  to  interpret  nnning^  herei  by  (ailing  niH 
der  the  sufiering  of  deaih^  is  vet  the  more  violent  and  unreason- 
able, because  the  apostle  in  this  very  place  once  and  anin  £f- 
tmguiskeM  between  «m  and  deaih  ;  plainly  speaking  (h  ope  as 
the  effect,  and  the  other  the  cause.  So  in  the  21st  verse,  thai 
Oi  siH  haih  reigned  unto  death  ;  and  in  the  12th  verse,  am  en- 
tered into  the  worlds  and  dsath  by  sin.  And  this  plain  dis» 
tinction  holds  through  all  the  discourse,  as  between  mnUh  and 
the  ofenee^  ver.  15  and  ver.  17,  and  between  the  ojfence  and 
condannationi  ver.  18. 

4.  Though  we  should  omit  the  consideration  of  the  manner 
in  which  the  apostle  uses  the  words,  m,  nrmed!,  4^.  in  other 
places,  and  in  other  parts  of  this  discourse,  yet  Ihv  T.*s  inter- 
pretation of  them  would  be  very  absurd. 

The  case  stands  thus :  According  to  hU  ezpofition,  we  are 
said  to  have  sinned  by  an  active  verb,  as  though  we  had  acttve* 
hr  sinned  ;  yet  this  is  not  spoken  truly  and  properly,  but  it  is  put 
nguratively  for  our  becoming  sinners  passively^  our  being  made 
or  constituted  sinners.  Yet  again,  not  that  we  do  truly  be- 
come  sinners  passively j  or  are  really  made  sinners^  by  any  thing 
that  God  does ;  this  also  is  only  a  figurative  or  tropical  repre- 
sentation ;  and  the  meaning  is  only,  we  are  condemned^  and 
treated  as  if  we  were  sinners.  Not  indeed  that  we  are  prop* 
erly  condemned^  for  God  never  truly  condemns  the  innocent : 
But  this  is  only  a  figurative  representation  of  the  thing.  It  is 
but  as  it  were  condemning ;  because  it  is  appointing  to  deaths 
a  terrible  evil,  as  if  it  were  a  punishment.  But  then,  in  reality, 
here  is  no  appointment  to  a  terrible  evU^  or  any  evil  at  all ;  but 

*  Agreeably  to  his  manner,  our  author,  in  explaining  the  7th  chap,  of  Ro- 
mans, understands  the  pronoun  /  or  fn«,  used  by  the  apostle  in  that  one  continu- 
ed discourse,  in  no  less  than  six  different  senses.  He  takes  it  in  the  l8t  Ter.  to 
signify  the  apostle  Paul  himself.  In  the  8,  9, 10,  and  11th  verses,  lor  the  peopU 
of  the  Jews,  through  all  ages,  both  before  and  af\cr  Moses,  especially  the  carnal 
ungodly  part  of  thorn.  In  the  13th  Ter.  for  an  objecting  Jew,  entering  into  a  dia- 
logue with  the  apoBtlo.  In  the  15, 16, 17th,  SOth,  and  bitter  part  of  the  S5th  ver» 
it  is  understood  m  two  different  senses,  for  two  I's  in  the^  same  person ;  one  a 
man's  reason :  and  the  other,  his  passions  and  carnal  appetites.  And  the  7th  and 
former  part  of  the  last  Terse,  for  us  Christians  in  general ;  or,  for  all  that  enjoy 
the  word  of  God,  the  law  and  the  gospel :  And  these  difierent  sensea,  the  most  of 
(hem  ftrangely  intermixed  and  interchanged  backwards  and  forwards. 
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truly  to  a  benefit^  a  grecU  benefit :  And  so  in  representing  death 
Bs  a  punishment,  another  figure  is  used,  and  an  exceeding  bold 
one  ;  for,  as  we  are  appointed  to  it)  it  is  so  far  from  being  an 
evil  or  punishment,  that  it  is  really  a  favour^  and  that  of  the 
fiighest  nature,  appointed  by  mere  grace  and  love,  though  it 
9eems  to  be  a  calamity. 

Thus  we  have  tropes  and  figures  multiplied,  one  upon 
another ;  and  all  in  that  one  word,  sinned ;  according  to  the 
manner,  as  it  is  supposed,  in  which  the  apostle  uses  it.  We 
have  a  figurative  representation^  not  of  a  reality,  but  a  figU" 
rative  representation.  Neither  is  this  a  representation  of  a 
teality,  but  of  another  thing  that  still  is  but  a  figurative  repre- 
sentation of  something  else  :  Yea,  even  this  something  else  is 
still  but  a  figure,  and  one  that  is  very  harsh  and  far-fetched. 
So  that  here  we  have  a  figure,  to  represent  a  figure,  even 
a  figure,  of  a  figure,  representing  some  very  remote  fig' 
ure^  which  most  obscurely  represents  the  thing  intended;  if 
the  most  terrible  evil  can  indeed  be  said  of  all  to  represent 
the  contrary  good  of  the  highest  kind.  And  now,  what  cannot 
be  made  of  any  place  of  scripture,  in  such  a  way  as  this  ?  And 
is  there  any  hope  of  ever  deciding  any  controversy  by  the 
flcripture,  in  the  way  of  using  such  a  licence  in  order  to  force 
it  to  a  compliance  with  our  own  schemes  ?  If  the  apostle  in* 
deed  uses  language  after  so  strange  a  manner  in  this  place,  it  is 
perhaps  such  an  instance,  as  not  only  there  is  not  the  like  in  all 
the  bible  besides,  but  perhaps  in  no  writing  whatsoever.  And 
this,  not  in  any  parabolical,  visionary,  or  prophetic  descrip- 
tion, in  which  difficult  and  obscure  representations  are  wont 
to  be  made ;  nor  in  a  dramatic  or  poetical  representation^  in 
which  a  great  license  is  often  taken,  and  bold  figures  are  cc^- 
monly  to  be  expected.  But  it  is  in  a  familiar  letter,  wherein 
the  apostle  is  delivering  gospel-instruction,  as  a  minister  of  the 
New  Testament ;  and  wherein,  as  he  professes,  he  delivers 
divine  truth  without  the  vail  of  ancient  figures  and  similitudes, 
and  uses  great  plainness  of  speech.  And  in  a  discourse  that 
18  wholly  didactic,  narrative,  and  argumentative;  evidently 
setting  himself  to  explain  the  doctrine  he  is  upon,  in  the  rea- 
son and  nature  of  it,  with  a  great  variety  of  expressions,  turn- 
ing it  as  it  were  on  every  side,  to  make  his  meaning  plain, 
and  to  fix  in  his  readers  the  exact  notion  of  what  he  mtends. 
Dr.  T.  himself  observes,*  "  This  apostle  takes  great  care  to 
guard  and  explain  every  part  of  his  subject :  And  I  may  ven- 
ture to  say,  he  has  left  no  part  of  it  unexplained  or  unguarded. 
Never  was  an  author  more  exact  and  cautious  in  this  than  he. 
Sometimes  he  writes  notes  on  a  sentence  Uable  to  exception, 
and  wanting  explanation.^^    Now  I  think,  this  care  and  ex- 

^  Pre£  to  ptfaph.  on  Bom.  p.  146, 48.. 
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actness  of  tho  apostle  no  where  appears  more  than  in  the  plao^ 
we  are  upon.  Pfay^  I  scarcely  know  another  instance  equal  to 
this,  of  the  apostle's  care  to  be  well  understood,  by  being  v^ 

[>articular,  explicit,  and  precise,  setting  the  matter  forth  in  every 
ight,  going  over  and  over  again  with  his  doctrine,  clearly  to 
exhibit,  and  fully  to  settle  and  determine  the  thing  at  which 
ho  aims. 


SECT.  IL 

Some  Observaiiona  on  the  Connections^  Scope^  and  SeiHeofthii 
remarkable  Paragraph^  Rom.  v.  12,  ^.  With  eome  Re* 
flections  on  the  Evidence  which  we  here  have  of  the  Dodrine 
of  Origincd  Sin, 

The  connection  of  this  remarkable  paragraph  with  the 
foregoing  discourse  in  this  epistle,  is  not  obscure  and  difficult, 
nor  to  be  sought  for  at  a  distance.  It  may  be  plainly  seen, 
only  by  a  general  glance  on  what  goes  before,  from  the  begin* 
ning  of  the  efiistle  t  And  indeed  what  is  said  immediately  be- 
fore in  the  same  chapter,  leads  directly  to  it.  The  apostle 
in  the  preceding  part  of  this  epistle  had  largely  treated  of  the 
sinfxdness  and  misery  of  all  mankind,  Jews  as  well  as  Gentiles. 
He  had  particularly  spoken  of  the  depravity  and  ruin  of  man* 
kind  in  their  natural  state,  in  the  foregoing  part  of  this  chapter ; 
representing  them  as  being  sinners^  ungodly  enemies^  exposed 
to  divine  xvrath^  and  without  strength.  This  naturally  leads 
him  to  observe,  hojr  this  so  great  and  deplorable  an  event  came 
to  pass ;  haw  this  universal  sin  and  ruin  came  into  the  world. 
And  with  regard  to  the  Jews  in  particular,  though  they  might 
allow  the  doctrine  of  original  sin  in  profession,  they  were 
strongV  prejudiced  against  what  was  implied  in  it,  or  evidently 
followed  from  it,  with  regard  to  their.sclvcs.  In  this  respect 
thoy  were  prejudiced  aj<^niiist  the  doctrine  of  universal  sinful- 
ness, and  exposedness  to  wrath  by  nature,  looking  on  tliem- 
selves  as  by  nature  holy,  and  favourites  of  God,  because  they 
were  the  children  of  Abraham  ;  and  with  them  the  apc^stle  had 
laboured  most  in  the  f(>regoin<^  pait  of  tlu  e^Mstle,  to  convince 
them  of  their  being  by  nature  as  sinful,  and  as  much  the  cliil- 
dren  of  wrath,  as  the  Gentiles:  It  was  therefore  exceeding 
proper,  and  what  the  apostle's  design  nH»sl  naturally  lod  him  to, 
that  they  should  take  off  their  eyes  from  their  father  Abraham, 
their  father  in  distinction  from  other  nations,  and  direct  them 
to  their  father  Adam,  who  was  the  common  father  of  mankind, 
equally  of  Jews  and  Gentiles.  And  when  he  had  entered  on 
this  doctrine  of  the  derivation  of  sin  and  death  to  all  mankind 
from  Adam,  no  wonder  if  he  thou/iht  it  needful  to  be  somewhat 
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particular  in  it,  seeing  he  wrote  to  Jews  and  Gentiles;  the 
former  which  had  been  brought  up  under  the  prejudices  of  a 
proud  opinion  of  themselves,  as  a  holy  people  by  nature,  and 
the  latter  had  been  educated  m  total  ignorance. 

Again,  the  apostle  had,  from  the  beginning  of  the  epistle, 
been  endeavouring  to  evince  the  absolute  dependence  of  all 
mankind  on  the  free  grace  of  God  for  salvatKin,  and  the  greatf* 
ness  of  this  grace ;  and  particularly  in  ihe  former  part  of  this 
chapter.  The  greatness  of  this  grace  he  shews  especially  by 
two  things.  (1.)  The  universal  corruption  and  misery  of  man« 
kind  ;  as  in  all  the  foregoing  chapters,  and  in  several  preceding 
Verses  of  this  chapter,  ( ver.  G — 10.)  (2.)  The  greatneiis  of  the 
benefits  which  believers  receive,  and  the  greatness  of  the 
lory  for  which  they  hope.  So  especially  in  ver.  I — 5,  and 
1th  of  this  chapter.  And  here,  ver.  12.  to  the  end,  he  still 
pursues  the  same  design  of  magniiying  the  grace  of  Goii,  in 
the  favour,  life,  and  happiness  which  believers,  in  Christ  re* 
ceive ;  speaking  here  of  t/ie  grace  of  God^  the  gift  by  grace^ 
ihe  abounding  of  grace  y  and  the  reign  of  grace.  And  he  still 
aets  forth  the  freedom  and  riches  of  grace  by  the  same  two  ar- 
guments, viz^  The  universal  sinfulne»s  and  ruin  of  mankindi 
all  having  sinned,  all  being  naturally  exposed  to  death,  judg- 
ment and  coudcnination  \  and  the  exceeding  greatness  of  the 
benefit  received  being  far  greater  than  the  misery  which 
comes  by  the  first  Adam,  and  abounding  beyond  it.  And  it 
is  by  no  means  consistent  with  tlie  apostle  ^s  scope,  to  suppo^, 
thai  the  beneht  which  we  have  by  Christ,  as  tlie  antitype  of 
Adam,  here  mainly  insisted  on,  is  without  any  grace  at  allt 
being  only  a  restoration  to  Ufe  of  such  as  never  deserved 
death. 

Another  thing  observable  in  the  apostie^s  grand  scope, 
firom  the  beginning  of  the  epistle,  is,  that  he  endeavours  to 
shew  the  greatness  and  absoluteness  of  dependence  on  the  re* 
demptiou  and  righteoumess  of  Christ>  for  justification.and  lifei 
that  he  might  magnify  and  exalt  the  Redeemer  ;  in  which  de* 
sign  his  whole  heart  was  swallowed  up,  and  may  be  looked 
upon  as  the  main  design  of  the  whole  epistle^  And  this  is 
what  he  had  been  upon  in  the  preceding  part  of  this  chapter, 
inferring  it  from  the  same  argument,  even  the  utter  sinfulness 
and  ruin  of  all  men.  And  he  is  evidently  still  on  the  same 
thing  from  the  l:;ith  verse  to  the  end ;  speaking  of  the  ^ame 
justification  and  righteousness  which  he  had  dwelt  on  before, 
and  not  another  totally  diverse.  Mo  wonder,  when  the  apos- 
tle is  treating  so  fully  and  largely  of  our  restoration,  righteous- 
ness, and  life  by  Christ,  that  he  is  led  by  it  to  consider  our 
fall,  sin,  death,  and  ruin  by  Adam ;  and  to  observe  wherein 
these  two  opposite  heads  of  mankind  agree,  and  wherein  they 
differ,  in  the  manner  of  conveyance  of  opposite  influences  and 
rommunications  from  each. 
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Thus,  if  the  place  be  understood,  as  it  is  used  to  be  under- 
stood by  ortbodoz  divines,  the  whole  stands  in  a  natural,  easy, 
tmd  clear  connection  with  the  preceding  part  of  the  chapter* 
and  all  the  former  part  of  the  epistle ;  and  in  a  plain  acree«> 
ment  with  the  express  design  of  all  that  the  apostle  had  been 
saying ;  and  also  in  connection  with  the  words  last  before 
spoken,  as  introduced  by  the  two  immediately  preceding 
verses,  where  he  is  speaking  of  our  justification,  reconcilia- 
tion, and  salvation  by  Christ ;  which  leads  the  apostle  direct- 
ly  to  observe,  how,  on  the  contrary,  we  have  sin  and  death  by 
Adam.  Taking  this  discourse  of  the  apostle  in  its  true  and 
plain  sense,  there  is  no  need  of  great  extent  of  learning,  or 
depth  of  criticism,  to  find  out  the  connection.  But  if  it  be 
understood  in  Dr.  T.^s  sense,  the  plain  scope  and  connection 
are  wholly  lost,  and  there  was  truly  need  of  skill  in  criticism, 
and  the  art  of  discerning,  beyond  or  at  least  different  from  thai 
of  former  divines,  and  a  faculty  of  seeing  what  other  men^s 
fifight  could  not  reach,  in  order  to  find  out  the  connection. 

What  has  been  already  observed,  may  suffice  to  shew  the 
apostle^s  general  scope  in  this  place.  But  yet  there  seems  to 
be  some  other  things  to  which  he  alludes  in  several  expressions. 
As  particularly,  the  Jews  had  a  very  superstitious  and  extra- 
vagant notion  of  their  law,  delivered  by  Moses ;  as  if  it  were 
the  prime,  grand,  and  indeed  only  rule  of  God^s  proceeding 
with  mankind  as  their  judge,  both  in  their  justification  and 
condemnation,  or  from  whence  all,  both  sin  and  righteousness, 
was  imputed ;  and  had  no  consideration  of  the  law  of  nature, 
written  in  the  hearts  of  the  Gentiles,  and  of  all  mankind. 
Herein  they  ascribed  infinitely  too  much  to  their  particular  law, 
beyond  the  true  design  of  it.  They  wade  their  hoa^t  of  the 
laiv  ;  as  if  their  being  distinguished  from  all  other  nations  by 
that  great  privilege,  the  ir'n^ing  oj  the  law^  sufficiently  made 
them  a  holy  people,  and  God's  children.  This  notion  of  theirs 
the  apostle  evidently  refers  to,  chap.  ii.  13,  17 — 19.  and  indeed 
through  that  whole  chapter.  They  looked  on  the  law  of  Moses 
as  intended  to  be  the  only  rule  and  means  of  justification  ;  and 
as  such,  trusted  in  the  works  of  the  law,  especially  circumci- 
sion ;  which  appears  by  tiie  third  chapter.  But  as  for  the 
Gentiles,  they  looked  on  them  as  by  nature  sinners,  and  chil- 
dren of  wrath  ;  because  bom  of  uncircumcised  parents,  and 
aliens  irom  their  law,  and  who  themselves  did  not  know, 
profess  and  submit  to  the  law  of  Moses,  become  proselytes, 
and  receive  circumcision.  What  they  esteemed  the  sum  of 
their  wickedness  and  condemnation,  was,  that  they  did  not 
turn  Jews,  and  act  as  Jews*.     To  this  notion  the  apostle  has  a 

♦  Here  are  worthy  to  be  observed  the  things  which  Dr.  T.  himself  ftays  to  the 
same  purpose,  Key,  J  ;>02,  303.  and  Pre/act  to  Par,  on  Epist,  to  Eom.  p.  144,  43. 
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plain  respect,  and  endeavours  to  convince  them  of  its  false- 
ness, in  chap.  ij.  12 — 16.  And  he  has  a  manifest  regard  asain 
to  the  game  thing  here.  (Chap.  v.  12 — 14.)  Which  may  lead 
us  the  more  clearly  to  see  the  true  sense  of  these  verses ; 
about  the  sense  of  which  is  the  main  controversy,  and  the 
meaning  of  which  being  determined,  it  will  settle  the  mean* 
ing  of  every  other  controverted  expression  through  the  whole 
discourse. 

Dr.  T.   misrepresents  the   apostle^s   argument  in    these 
verses ;  which,  as  has  been  demonstrated,  is  in  his  sense  alto- 

5 ether  vain  and  impertinent.  He  supposes,  the  thing  which 
le  apostle  mainly  intends  to  prove,  is,  that  decUh  or  mortality 
does  not  come  on  mankind  by  personal  sin  ;  and  that  he  would 
prove  it  by  this  medium,  that  death  reigned  when  there  was  no 
law  in  being  which  threatened  personal  sin  with  death.  It  is 
acknowledged  that  this  is  implied,  even  that  death  came  into 
the  world  by  Adam^s  sin :  Yet  this  is  not  the  main  thing  the 
apostle  designs  to  prove.  But  his  main  point  evidently  is, 
that  sin  and  guilty  and  just  exposedness  to  death  and  ruin^  came 
into  the  world  by  Adam^s  sin ;  as  righteousness^  justification^ 
and  a  title  to  eternal  life  come  by  Ciirist.  Which  point  he 
confirms  by  this  consideration,  that  from  the  very  time  when 
Adam  sinned,  sin,  guilt,  and  desert  of  ruin  became  universal 
in  the  world,  long  before  the  law  given  by  Moses  to  the  Jewish 
nation  had  any  being. 

The  apostle^s  remark,  that  sin  entered  into  the  world  by 
one  man^  who  was  the  father  of  the  whole  human  raee,  was  an 
observation  which  afforded  proper  instniction  for  the  Jews,  who 
looked  on  themselves  as  an  holy  people,  because  they  had  the 
law  of  Moses,  and  were  the  children  of  Abraham,  an  holy 
father ;  while  they  looked  on  other  nations  as  by  nature  un- 
holy and  sinners,  because  they  were  not  Abraham^s  children. 
He  leads  them  up  to  a  higher  ancestor  than  this  -patriarch, 
even  to  Adam,  who  being  equally  the  father  of  Jews  and 
Gentiles,  both  alike  come  from  a  sinful  father ;  from  whom 
guilt  and  pollution  were  derived  alike  to  all  mankind.  And 
this  the  apostle  proves  by  an  argument,,  which  of  all  that  could 
possibly  be  invented,  tended  the  most  briefly  and  directly  to 
convince  the  Jews  ;  even  by  this  reflection,  that  death  had 
come  equally  on  all  mankind  from  Adam^s  time,  and  that  the 
posterity  of  Abraham  were  equally  subject  to  it  with  the  rest  of 
the  world.  This  was  apparent  in  fact^  a  thing  they  all  knew. 
And  the  Jews  had  always  been  taught  thai  death  (which  began 
in  the  destruction  of  the  body,  and  of  this  present  life)  was  the 

E roper  punishment  of  sin.  This  they  were  taught  in  Moseses 
istory  of  Adam,  and  God^s  first  threatening  of  punishment 
for  sin,  and  by  the  constant  doctrine  of  the  law  and  the  pro- 
phets ;  as  already  observed. 
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And  the  apostle^s  observation — ^that  sin  was  in  the  world 
long  before  the  law  was  given,  and  was  as  untvensal  in  the  worid 
from  the  times  of  Adam,  as  it  had  been  among  the  heathen 
since  the  law  of  Moscs-^shewed  plainly,  that  the  Jews  were 
quite  mistaken  in  their  notion  of  their  particular  law  ;  and  that 
the  laiv  which  is  the  original  and  universal  rule  of  righteousness 
and  judgment  for  all  mankind,  was  another  law,  of  far  more 
ancient  date,  even  tiie  law  of  nature.  This  began  as  early  as 
the  human  nature  began,  and  was  established  with  the  first 
father  of  mankind,  and  in  him  with  the  whole  race.  The 
positive  precept  of  abstaming  from  the  forbidden  fruit  was 
given  for  the  trial  of  his  compliance  with  this  law  of  nature ; 
of  which  the  main  rule  is  supreme  regard  to  God  and  his  will. 
And  the  apostle  proves  that  it  must  be  thus,  because  if  the 
law  of  Moses  had  been  the  highest  rule  of  judgment,  and  if 
there  had  not  been  a  superior,  prior,  divine  rule  established, 
mankind  in  general  would  not  have  been  Judged  and  con- 
demned  as  sinners,  before  that  was  given,  (for  ^  sin  is  not  im- 

Euted  when  there  is  no  law***)  as  it  is  apparent  in  fact  they  were« 
ecause  death  reigned  before  that  time,  even  from  the  time  of 
Adam. 

It  may  be  observed  that  the  apostle  both  in  this  epistle, 
and  in  that  to  the  Galatians,  endeavours  to  convince  the  Jews 
of  these  two  things,  in  opposition  to  the  notions  and  prejudices 
they  had  entertained  concerning  their  law.  (I.)  That  it  never 
was  intended  to  be  the  covenant^  or  method  by  which  they 
should  actually  hejustijied.  (ti.)  That  it  was  not  the  highest  and 
universal  rule  or  law,  by  which  mankind  in  general,  and  parti- 
cularly the  heathen  world,  were  condemned.  And  he  proves 
both  by  similar  arguments.  He  proves  that  the  law  of  Moses 
was  not  the  covenant  by  which  any  of  mankind  were  to  obtain 
justification^  because  that  covenant  was  of  older  date,  being 
expressly  established  in  the  time  of  Abraham,  and  Abraham 
himself  was  justified  by  it.  Thi-^  argument  the  apostle  parti- 
cularly  handles  in  the  third  chap,  of  Galatians,  particularly  in 
ver.  17 — 19.  and  especially  in  Rom.  iv.  13- — 15.  He  proves 
also  that  the  law  of  Moses  was  not  the  ])rimeru\e  of  judgment, 
by  which  mankind  in  general,  and  particularly  the  heathen 
world,  were  condemned .  And  this  he  proves  also  the  same 
way,  viz.  by  shewing  this  to  be  of  older  date  than  that  law,  and 
that  it  was  established  with  Adam.  Now  these  things  tended 
to  lead  the  Jews  to  right  notions  of  their  law,  not  as  the  intend- 
ed method  of  justification ^  nor  as  the  original  and  universal 
rule  of  condemnation  ^hut  something  superadded  to  both;  super- 
added to  the  latter,  to  illustrate  and  confirm  it,  that  the  offence 
might  abound :  and  superadded  to  ihe former,  to  be  as  a  school- 
master, to  prepare  men  for  its  benefits,  and  to  magnify  divine 
grace  in  it.  that  this  might  much  moj*e  abound. 
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The  chief  occasion  of  obscurity  and  difficulty,  attending 
the  scope  and  connection  of  the  various  clauses  of  this  dis- 
course, particularly  in  the  13th  and  14th  verses,  is,  that  there 
are  two  things  (although  closely  connected)  which  the  apostle 
has  in  view  at  once.  He  would  illustrate  the  grand  point  he  had 
been  upon  from  the  beginning,  ^y^n  justification  through  Christ^s 
righteousness  alorn\  by  shewuig  huw  we  are  originally  in  a  sinfiii 
miserable  »tate,  how  we  derive  this  sin  and  misery  u-om  Adam, 
and  how  we  are  delivered  and  justified  by  Christ  as  a  second 
Adam.  At  the  same  time  he  would  confute  those  foolish  and 
corrupt  notions  of  the  Jews,  about  their  iiation^  and  their  law^ 
which  were  very  inconsistent  with  these  doctrines.  And  he  here 
endeavours  to  establish,  at  once,  these  two  things  in  opposition 
to  those  Jewish  notions. 

(1.)  That  it  is  our  natural  relation  to  Adam,  and  not  to 
Abraham,  which  determines  our  native  moral  state ;  and  thatj 
therefore,  being  natural  children  of  Abraham,  will  not  make 
us  by  nature  holy  in  the  sight  of  God,  since  we  are  the  natural 
aeed  of  sinful  Adam.  Nor  doos  the  Gentiles  being  not  descend* 
ed  from  Abraham,  denominated  them  sinners^  any  more  than 
the  Jews,  seeing  both  alike  are  descended  from  Adam. 

{i.)  That  the  law  of  Moses  is  not  the  prime  and  general  law 
and  rule  of  judgment  for  mankind,  to  condemn  them,  and  de- 
nominate them  sinners  ;  but  that  the  state  they  are  in  with  re- 
gard to  a  higher,  more  ancient  and  universal  law,  determines 
uiem  in  general  to  be  sinners  in  the  sight  of  God,  and  liable  to 
be  condemned  as  such*  Which  observation  is,  in  many  respects, 
to  the  apostle^s  purpose ;  particularly  in  this  respect,  that  if  the 
Jews  were  convinced,  that  the  law,  which  was  the  prime  rule 
of  condemnation^  was  given  to  oi/,  was  common  to  all  mankind, 
and  that  all  fell  under  condemnation  through  the  violation  of 
that  law  by  the  common  father  of  all,  both  Jews  and  Gentiles, 
then  they  would  be  led  more  easily  and  naturally  to  believe, 
that  the  method  of  justification^  which  God  had  established, 
also  extended  equally  to  all  mankind :  And  that  the  Messiah, 
by  whom  we  (lave  this  justification,  is  appointed,  as  Adam  was 
for  a  common  head  to  all,  both  Jews  and  Gentiles — The  apos- 
tle aiming  to  confute  the  Jewish  notion,  is  the  principal  occa- 
sion of  those  words  in  the  13th  verse,  ^^  for  until  the  law,  sin 
was  in  the  world ;  but  sin  is  not  imputed,  when  there  is  no 
law." 

As  to  the  import  of  that  expression,  even  over  them  that 
had  not  sinned  ajfier  the  similitude  of  AdanCs  transgression^ 
not  only  is  the  thing  signified,  in  Dr.  T.^s  sense  of  it,  not  true; 
or  if  it  had  been  true,  would  haie  been  impertinent,  as  has 
been  shewn :  But  his  interpretation  is,  otherwise,  very  much 
strained  and  unnatural.  According  to  him,  ^^  by  sinning  after 
the  similitude  of  Adam^s  transgression,"  is  not  meant  any  siior- 
voi,.  II.  64 
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litude  of  the  act  of  sinning,  nor  of  the  command  sinned  against, 
nor  properly  any  circumstance  of  the  sin;  but  only  the  simi- 
litude of  a  circumstance  of  the  command^  viz.  the  threatening 
with  which  it  is  attended.     A  far-fetched  thing  truly,  to  be 
called  a   similitude  of  sinning  I     Besides,  this  expression  in 
such  a  meaning,  is  only  a  needless,  impertinent,  and  awkward 
repetition  of  the  same  thing,  which  it  is  supposed  the  apestle 
had  observed  in  the  foregoing  verse,  even  alter  he  had  pro- 
ceeded another  step  in  the  series  of  his  discourse.     As  thus, 
in  the  foregoing  verse  the  apostle  had  plainly  laid  down  his 
argument,  (as  our  author  understands  it)  by  which  he  would 
prove,  that  death  did  not  come  by  personal  sin,  viz.  because 
death  reigned-  before  any  lau\  threatening  death  for  personal 
sin,  was  in  being :  so  that  the  sin  then  committed-  was  against 
no  law^  threatening  death  for  personal  sin.     Having  laid  this 
down,  the  apostle  leaves  this  part  of  his  argument,  and  pro- 
ceeds another  step,  nevertheless  death  reigned  from  Adam  to 
Moses :  And  then  returns,  in  a  strange  unnatural  manner,  and 
repeats  that  argument  or  assertion  again,  but  only  more  ob- 
scurely than  before,  in  these  words,  even  over  them  that  hoi 
not  sinned  after  the  similitude  of  Adam'^s  transgression ;  L  e. 
over  them  that  had  not  sinned  against  a  law  threatening  death 
for  personal  sin.     Which  is  just  the  same  thing  as  if  the  apostle 
had  said,  ^^  they  that  sinned  before  the  law,  did  not  sin  against 
all  law  threatening  death  for  personal  sin ;  for  Ikere  was  no 
such  law  for  any  to  sin  against  at   that  time:   Nevertheless 
death  reigned  at  that  time,  even  over  such  as  did  not  sin  against 
a  law  threatening  death  for  personal  sin."     Which  latter  clause 
adds  nothing  to  the  premises,  nnd  tends  nothing  to  illustrate 
what  was  said  before,  but  rather  to  obscure  and  darken  it. 
The  particle  (xai)  even,  when  prefixed  in  this   manner,  is  used 
to  signify  something  additional,  some  advance  in  the  sense  or 
argument ;  implying  that  the  words  following  express  some- 
thing more,  or  express  the  same  thing  more  fully,  plainly,  or 
forcibly.     But  to  unite  two  clauses  by  such  a  particle,  in  such 
a  manner,  when  there  is  nothing  besides  a  flat  repetition,  with 
no  superadded    sense  or  force,  but  rather   a  greater  uncer- 
tainty and  obscurity,  would  be  very  unusual,  and  indeed  verj* 
absurd. 

I  can  see  no  reason  why  we  should  be  dissatisfied  with 
that  explanation  of  this  clause,  which  has  more  commonly 
been  given,  viz.  That  by  them  who  have  not  sinned  after  the 
similitude  of  Adani's  transgression,  are  meant  infants ;  who, 
though  they  have  indeed  sinned  in  Adam,  yet  never  sinned  as 
Adam  did,  by  actually  transgressing  in  their  own  persons ; 
unless  it  be,  that  this  interpretation  is  too  old,  and  too  common. 
It  was  well  understood  by  those  to  whom  the  apostle  wrote, 
Uiat  vast  numbers  had  died  in  infancy,  within  that  period  of 
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which  he  speaks,  particularly  in  the  time  of  the  deluge.  And 
it  would  be  strange,  that  the  apostle  should  not  have  the  case 
of  such  infants  in  his  mind ;  even  supposing  his  scope  were 
what  our  author  supposes,  and  he  had  only  intended  to  prove 
that  death  did  not  come  on  mankind  for  their  personal  sin. 
How  directly  would  it  have  served  the  purpose  of  proving  this, 
to  have  mentioned  so  great  a  part  of  mankind  who  are  subject 
to  death,  and  who,  all  know,  never  committed  any  sin  in  their 
awn  persons  ?  How  much  more  plain  and  easy  the  proof  of  the 
point  by  that,  than  to  go  round  about,  as  Dr.  T.  supposes,  and 
bring  in  a  thing  so  dark  and  uncertain  as  this,  that  God  never 
would  bring  death  on  all  mankind  for  personal  sin,  (though 
thev  had  personal  sin)  without  an  express  revealed  constitution  ; 
ana  then  to  observe,  that,  there  was  no  revealed  constitution  of 
this  nature  from  Adam  to  Moses, — which  also  seems  to  be  an 
assertion  without  any  plain  evidence — and  then  to  infer,  that 
it  must  needs  be  so,  that  it  could  come  only  on  occasion  of 
Adam^s  sin^  though  not  for  his  sin,  or  as  any  punishment  of  it ; 
which  inference  also  is  very  dark  and  unintelligible. 

If  the  apostle  in  this  place  meant  those  who  never  sinned 
by  their  personal  act,  it  is  not  strange  that  he  should  express 
this  bv  their  not  sinning  after  the  similitude  of  Adam^s  trans- 
gresston.  We  read  of  two  ways  of  men  being  like  Adam^  or 
in  which  a  similitude  to  him  is  ascribed  to  men  :  One  is,  being 
begotten  or  born  in  his  image  or  likeness^  Gen.  v.  3.  Another 
is,  transgressing  God's  Covenant  or  law,  like  him^  Hos.  vi.  7. 
They  like  Adam,  (so,  in  the  Heb.  and  Vulg.  Lat,)  lutve  trans* 
gressed  the  covenant.  Infants  have  the  former  similitude,  but 
not  the  latter.  And  it  was  very  natural,  when  the  apostle 
would  infer  that  infants  become  sinners  by  that  one  act  and 
offence  of  Adam,  to  observe,  that  they  had  not  renewed  the 
act  of  sin  themselves,  by  any  second  instance  of  a  like  sort. 
And  such  might  be  the  state  of  language  among  Jews  and  Chris- 
tians at  that  day,  that  the  apostle  might  have  no  phrase  more 
aptly  to  express  this  meaning.  The  manner  in  which  the  epi- 
tbets,  personal  and  actual,  are  used  and  applied  now  in  this 
case,  is  probably  of  later  date,  and  more  modern  use. 

And  the  apostle  having  the  case  of  infants  in  view,  in  this 
expression,  makes  it  more  to  his  purpose  to  mention  death 
reigning  before  the  law  of  Moses  was  given.  For  the  Jews 
looked  on  all  nations  besides  themselves  as  sinners,  by  virtue 
of  their  law ;  being  made  so  especially  by  the  law  of  circum- 
cision,  given  first  to  Abraham,  and  completed  by  Moses,  making 
the  want  of  circumcision  a  legal  pollution,  utterly  disqualifying 
for  the  privileges  of  the  sanctuary.  This  law,  the  Jews  sup- 
posed, made  the  very  infants  of  the  Gentiles  to  be  sinners,  pol- 
luted and  hateful  to  God ;  they  being  uncircumcised,  and  bora 
of  uncircumcised  parents.    But  the  apostle  proves  against  these 
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notions  of  the  Jews,  that  the  nations  of  the  world  do  not  be« 
come  sinners  by  nature,  and  sinners  from  infancy,  by  virtue  of 
their  laWy  in  this  manner,  but  by  Adam^s  sin :  Inasmuch  as 
infants  were  treated  as  sinners  long  before  the  law  of  circum^ 
cision  was  given,  as  well  as  before  they  had  committed  actual 
sin. 

What  has  been  daid,  may,  as  I  humbly  conceive,  lead  us 
to  that  which  is  the  true  scope  and  sense  of  the  apostle  in  these 
three  verses ;  which  I  will  endeavour  more  briefly  to  represent 
in  the  following  paraphrase, 

12.  Wherefore^  "The  things  which  I  have  largely 

«u  hy  one  man  sin  en-  insisted  on,  viz.  the  evil  that  is  in  the 
tered  into  the  worlds  world,  the  general  wickedness,  guilt  and 
and  death  by  sin ;  ruin  of  mankind,  and  the  opposite  good, 
and  so  death  passed  even  justification  and  life,  as  only  by 
upon  allmen^  for  that  Christ,  lead  me  to  observe  the  likeness  of 
nil  have  sinned.  the  manner  in  which  they  are  each  of 

them  introduced.  For  it  was  by  one  man 
that  the  general  corruption  and  guilt 
which  I  have  spoken  of,  came  into  the 
world,  and  condemnation  and  death  by 
sin :  And  this  dreadful  punishment  and 
ruin  came  on  all  mankind  by  the  great  law 
nfworksy  originally  establisned  with  man- 
kind in  their  first  father,  and  by  his  one 
6ffence^  or  breach  of  that  law ;  oil  thereby 
becoming  sinners  in  God's  sight,  and  ex- 
posed to  final  destruction. 
13.  For  until  the  "It  is  manifest  that  it  was  in  this 

law  sin  was  in  the  way  the  world  became  sinful  and  guilty ; 
world :  But  stJi  is  and  not  in  that  way  which  the  Jews  sup* 
not  imputed  when  pose,  viz.  That  their  law,  given  by  Moses 
thfre  is  no  law*  is  the  grand  universal  rule  of  righteous- 

ness and  judgment  for  mankind,  and  that 
it  is  by  being  Gentiles,  uncircumcised, 
and  aliens  from  that  law,  that  the  na- 
tions of  the  world  are  constituted  sinners^ 
and  unclean.  For  before  the  law  of  Moses 
was  given,  mankind  were  all  looked  up* 
on  by  the  great  Judge  as  sinners,  by 
corruption  and  guilt  derived  from  Adam's 
violation  of  the  original  law  of  works  ^ 
which  shews,  that  the  original  universal 
rule  of  righteousness  is  not  the  law  of 
Moses ;  for  if  so,  there  would  have  been 
no  sin  imputed  before  that  was  given ; 
because  sin  is  not  imputed,  when  therr 
iw  no  law. 
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"  But  that  at  that  time  sin  was  twi-       14.   Nevertheless^ 
puted^   and  men   were    by    their    judge  death  reigned   from 
reckoned  as   sinners^  through  guilt  and  Adam     to      Moses, 
corruption  derived  from  Adam,  and  con-  even  over  them  thai 
demned    for    sin    to  deaths    the  proper  Aad    not  sinned  af- 
punishment  of  sin,  we  have  a  plain  proof  ter  the  similitude  of 
in  that  it  app<::ars  in  fact,  all   mankind,  Afiam^s     transgres- 
during  that  whole  time  which  preceded  sion, 
the  law  of  Moses,  were  subjected  to  that 
temporal  death,  which  is  the  visible  in- 
troduction    and    image    of    that    utter 
destruction  which  sin  deserves,   not  ex- 
cepting even  infants^  who  could  be  siir- 
ners  no    other  way   than   by    virtue    of 
Adam^s  transgression,    having  never  in 
their   own  persons   actually    sinned    as 
Adam  did  ;  nor  could  at  that  time   be 
made  polluted  by  the  law  of  Moses,  as   ' 
being  uncircumcised,   or  born  of  uncir- 
cumcised  parents/^ 

Now,  by  way  of  reflection  on  the  whole,  I  would  observe^ 
that  though  there  are  two  or  three  expressions  in  this  para- 
graph, Rom.  V.  1*2,  dLC.  the  design  of  which  is  attended  with 
some  diflSculty  and  obscurity,  as  particularly  in  the  13th  and 
14th  verses,  yet  the  scope  and  sense  of  the  discourse  in  general 
is  not  obscure,  but  on  the  contrary  very  clear  and  manifest ; 
and  so  is  the  particular  doctrine  mainly  taught  in  it.  The 
apostle  sets  himself  with  great  care  to  make  it  plain,  and  pre- 
cisely to  fix  and  settle  the  point  he  is  upon.  And  the  discourse 
is  so  framed,  that  one  part  of  it  greatly  clears  and  fixes  the 
meaning  of  other  parts ;  and  the  whole  is  determined  by  the 
clear  connection  it  stands  in  with  other  parts  of  the  epistle  and 
by  the  manifest  drift  of  all  the  preceding  part  of  it. 

The  doctrine  of  original  sin  is  not  only  here  taught,  but 
most  plainly,  explicitly,  and  abundantly  taught.  This  doctrine 
is  asserted,  expressly  or  impliedly,  in  almost  every  verse,  and 
in  some  of  the  verses  several  times.  It  is  fully  implied  in  that 
first  expression  in  the  12th  ver.  By  one  man  sin  entered  into 
the  world.  The  passage  implies,  that  sin  became  universal  in 
the  world ;  as  the  apostle  had  before  largely  shewn  it  was  • 
and  not  merely  (which  would  be  a  trifling  observation)  that  one 
man,  who  was  made  first,  sinned  first,  before  other  men  sinned- 
or,  that  it  did  not  so  happen  that  many  men  began  to  sin  just 
together  at  the  same  moment.  The  latter  part  of  the  verse 
arul  death  by  sin^  and  so  death  passed  upon  all  men^  for  that 
(or,  if  you  will,  unto  which)  all  luxve  sinned^  shews  that  in  the 
«ye  of  the  Judge  of  the  world,  in  Adam^s  first  sin  aU  sinned  ; 
not  only  in  some  sort^  but  all  sinned  «o  as  to  be  exposed  to  that 
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deaths  and  final  destruction,  which  is  the  proper  wage$  of  situ 
The  same  doctrine  is  taught  again  twice  over  in  the  14th  verse* 
It  is  there  observed,  as  a  proof  of  this  doctrine,  that  death 
reigned  ooer  them  tohich  had  not  sinned  after  the  similitude  of 
Adani^s  trcuiagr^ssion^  i.  e.  by  their  personal  act ;  and  therefore 
could  be  exposed  to  death,  only  by  drivin^y;  guilt  and  poUutioa 
from  Adam,  in  consequence  of  his  sin.  And  it  is  taught  a^in 
in  those  words,  who  is  the  figure  of  him  tluU  was  to  come.  The 
resemblance  lies  very  much  in  this  circumstance^  viz.  our  de- 
riving sin,  guilt,  and  punishment  by  Adam^s  sin,  as  we  do  riffh* 
teousness,  justification,  and  the  reward  of  life  by  Christ^a  obe* 
dience ;  for  so  the  apostle  explains  himself.  The  same  doctrine 
is  expressly  taught  again,  ven  15.  Through  the  ojfence  of  one^ 
many  be  dead  And  again  twice  in  the  16th  verse,  %t  was  oy  one 
that  sinned :  i.  e.  It  was  by  Adam,  that  guilt  and  punistunent 
(before  spoken  of)  came  on  mankind :  And  in  these  worda^ 
judgment  was  by  one  to  condemnation.  It  is  again  plainly  and 
fully  laid  down  in  the  17th  verse,  by  one  mcui^s  offence  death 
reigned  by  one.  So  again  in  the  18th  verse,  By  the  offence  of 
oncy  judgment  came  upon  all  men  to  condemnation.  Again 
very  plainly  in  the  19th  verse,  *•''  By  one  man^s  disobedience^ 
many  were  made  sinners/^ 

Here  is  every  thing  to  determine  and  fix  the  meaning  of 
all  the  important  terms  used  ;   As,  tlie  abundant  use  of  Siem 
in  all  parts  of  the  New  Testament ;  and  especially  in  this  apos- 
tle's writings,  which  make  up  a  very  great  part  of  the  New 
Testament ;    and  his  repeated  use  of  them  in  this  epistle  in 
particular  ;  and  in  the  former  part  of  this  very  chapter ;  and  also 
the  light  that  one  sentence  in  this  paragraph  casts  on  another, 
which  fully  settles  their  meaning :    As,  with   respect  to  the 
words  jtistijication^j'tghteoiisuess^  and  condemnation  ;  and  above 
all,  in  regard  of  the  word  sin^  which  is  the  most  important  of 
all,  with  relation  to  the  doctrine  and  controversy  we  are  upon. 
Besides  the  constant  use  of  this  term  every  where  else  through 
the  New  Testament,  through  the  epistles  of  this  apostle,  this 
epistle  in  particular,  and  even  the  former  part  of  this  chapter, 
it  is  often  repeated  in  this  very  paragraph,  and  evidently  used 
in  the  very  sense  that  is  denied  to  belong  to  it  in  the  end  of 
ver.  12.  and  ver.  19.  thoui^h  owned  every  where  else.     And  its 
meaning  is  fully  determined  by  the  apostle  varying  the  term ; 
using  together  with  it,  to  signify  the  same  thing,  such  a  variety 
of  other  synonymous  words,  such  as  offence^  transgression,  dis' 
obedience.     And  further,  to  put  the  matter  out  of  all  contro- 
versy, it  is  particularly,  expressly,  and  repeatedly  distinguish- 
ed from  that  which  our  opposers  would  explain  it   by,  viz. 
condemnation  and  death.     And  what  is  meant  by  sin  entering 
into  the  world,  in  ver.  12,  is  determined  by  a  like  phrase  of 
vm  being  in  the  world,  in  the  next  verse. — And  that  by  the 
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offence  of  one^  so  often  spoken  of  here,  as  bringing  death  and 
condemnation  on  all,  the  apostle  means  the  sin  of  one^  de- 
rived in  its  guilt  and  pollution  to  mankind  in  general  (over  and 
above  all  that  has  been  already  observed)  is  determined  by 
those  words  in  the  conclusion  of  this  discourse,  ver.  d^O.  "  More- 
over, the  law  entered,  that  the  offence  might  abound :  But  where 
gin  abounded,  grace  did  much  more  abound/'  These  nyords 
plainly  show,  that  the  oppencte  spoken  of  so  often,  the  oflTence 
of  one  man,  became  the  sin  of  o/i.  For  when  he  says.  The  law 
tniered^  that  the  offence  might  abcvnd^  his  meaning  cannot  be, 
that  the  offence  of  Adam,  merely  as  his  personally,  should 
abound  ;  but,  as  it  exists  in  its  derived  guilt,  corrupt  influence, 
and  evil  fruits,  in  the  sin  of  mankind  in  general,  even  as  a  tree 
in  its  root  and  branches.* 

What  further  confirms  the  certainty  of  the  proof  of  origin 
nei  sin,  which  this  place  affords,  is  this,  that  the  utmost  art 
cannot  pervert  it  to  another  sense.  What  a  variety  of  the  most 
artful  methods  have  been  used  by  the  enemies  of  this  doctrine, 
to  wrest  and  darken  this  paragraph  of  holy  writ,  which  stands 
so  much  in  their  way  ;  as  it  were,  to  force  the  bible  to  speak  a 
language  agreeable  to  their  mind  !  How  have  expressions 
been  strained,  words  and  phrases  racked !  What  strange 
figures  of  speech  have  been  invented,  and  with  violent  hands 
thrust  into  the  apostle's  mouth ;  and  then  with  a  bold  counte- 
nance and  magisterial  airs  obtruded  on  the  world,  as  from  him  i 
But  blessed  be  God,  we  have  his  words  as  he  delivered  them, 
and  the  rest  of  the  same  epistle,  and  his  other  writings  to  com- 
pare with  them ;  by  which  his  meaning  stands  in  too  strong  and 
glaring  a  light  to  be  hid  by  any  of  the  artificial  mists  which 
they  labour  to  throw  upon  it. 

It  is  really  no  less  than  abusing  the  scripture  and  its  read- 
ers, to  represent  this  paragraph  as  the  most  obscure  of  all  the 
places  of  scripture,  that  speak  of  the  consequences  of  Adam's 
sin ;  and  to  treat  it  as  if  there  was  need  first  to  consider  other 
places  as  more  plain.  Whereas,  it  is  most  manifestly  a  place 
m  which  these  things  are  declared,  the  most  plainly,  parti- 
cularly, precisely,  and  of  set  purpose,  by  that  great  apostle, 
who  has  most  fully  explained  to  us  those  doctrines  in  general, 
which  relate  to  the  redemption  by  Christ,  and  the  sin  and  mi- 
sery we  are  redeemed  from.     And  it  must  be  now  left  to  the 

*  The  tffmce,  according  to  Dr.  T.'s  explanatioDi  does  not  (Ammd  by  the  Una 
at  all  really  and  truly,  in  any  sense  ;  neither  the  jin,  nor  the  fwiiakment.  For  he 
■ays,  *'  The  meaning  is  not,  that  men  should  be  made  more  wicked :  but,  that 
men  should  be  liable  to  death  for  every  transgression."  But  after  all,  they  are 
liable  to  no  more  deaths,  nor  to  any  worse  deaths,  if  they  are  not  more  sinful : 
Por  they  were  to  have  punishments  according  to  their  desert  before.  Such 
■MM  died,  and  went  into  another  world  before  the  law  of  Moses  was  g>T«n. 
were  punin^ed  according  to  their  di$tri$ ;  and  the  law,  when  it  came,  threatened 
no  more. 
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reader^ft  judgment,  whether  the  christian  ehnrch  has  not  pvpf» 
ceeded  reasonably,  in  looking  on  this  as  a  place  of  sciiptara 
mostclearly  and  nilly  treating  of  these  things,  and  in  usiqg  ila 
determinate  sense  as  a  help  to  settle  the  meaning  o£  maqr. 
other  passages  of  sacred  wnt 

As  this  place  in  general  is  very  fiiU  and  plain,  SQ  the  doc- 
trinal of  the  corruption  of  nature,  as  derived  from  Adam,  and 
also  the  imputation  of  his  first  sin,  are  bath  deviy  taught  in  it. 
The  kn^fnUaiion  of  Adajn's  one  transgression,  is  indeed  most 
directly  and  frequently  asserted.  We  .are  here  assured,  thai 
by  one  man*B  stR,  deaih  paued  on  all  ^  all  beipg  adjudged  to 
tnis  punishment,  as  having  sinned  (so  it  is  implied)  in  that  one 
man^s  sin.  And  it  is  repeated,  over  and  over,  that  oS  nrc  co»> 
demned^  many  are  dead,  many  made  mnneri^  &c.  hj  Quema§^$ 
offence,  by  the  disobedience  of  one,  and  by  one  owenee.  And 
the  doctrme  of  original  depraoity  is  also  here  taugnt,  whep  di^ 
apostle  says.  By  4me  man  sin  entered  into  the  world  t  baving  a 
plain  respect  (as  hath  heexk  shewn)  to  that  nnivmal  oetrqi^ 
tion  and  wickedness,  as  well  as  gudt,  of  whicb  he  bad  befiM 
largely  treated. 
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PART  in. 

THB  EVIDENOE  GIVEN  US  RELATIVE  TO  THE  DOCTRINE  OF  OEl. 
GINAL  SIN,  IN  WHAT  THE  SCRIPTURES  REVEAL  CONCERN* 
ING  THE  REDEMPTION  BY  CHRIST. 


tm 


CHAPTER  I. 


The  Evidence  of  Original  Sm,  from  the  Natvre  of  Redemf* 

tion,  in  the  Procurement  of  it. 

According  to  Dr.  T/s  scheme,  a  very  great  part  of  man- 
kind are  the  subjects  of  Christ's  redemption,  who  live  and  die 
perfectly  innocent,  who  never  have  had,  and  never  will  have 
any  sin  charged  to  their  account,  and  never  are  exposed  to 
any  punishment  whauoever,  viz.  all  that  die  in  infancy.  They 
are  the  subjects  of  ChrisVs  redemption,  as  he  redeems  them 
from  deaths  or  as  they  by  his  righteousness  have  jast^coJtion, 
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and  by  his  obedience  are  made  righteous^  in  the  resmreoHan  of 
the  hody^  in  the  sense  of  Rom.  v.  17,  19.  And  edl  mankind 
are  thus  the  subjects  of  Christ^s  redemption,  while  they  are 
ptffectly  guiltless,  and  eiposecl  to  no  punishment,  as  by  Christ 
they  are  entitled  to  a  resurrection.  Though,  with  respect  to 
such  persons  as  have  sinned^  he  allows  it  is  in  some  sort  by 
Clurist  and  his  death,  that  they  are  saved  from  sin,  and  the 
pmiishment  of  it. 

Now  let  us  see  whether  such  a  scheme  well  consists  with 
the  scripture-account  of  the  redemption  by  Jesus  Christ. 

I.  The  representations  of  the  redemption  by  Christ,  every 
where  m  scripture,  lead  us  to  suppose,  that  all  whom  he  came 
to  redeem  are  sinners ;  that  his  salvation,  as  to  the  term  from 
which  (or  the  evil  to  be  redeemed  from)  in  cdU  is  sin^  and  the 
deserved  punishment  of  sin.  It  is  natural  to  suppose,  that  when 
he  had  his  name  Jesus^  or  Saviour^  given  him  by  God^s  special 
and  immediate  appointment,  the  salvation  meant  by  that  name 
sbmild  be  his  salvation  in  general ;  and  not  only  a  part  of  his 
salvation,  and  with  regard  only  to  some  of  them  whom  he 
came  to  save.  But  this  name  was  ^ven  him  to  signify  his  S€n> 
ing  his  people  from  their  snis.  Mat.  i.  21.  And  the  great 
doctrine  of  Christ^s  salvation  is,  that  he  came  into  the  world  to 
sane  SINNERS,  1  Tim.  i.  15.  And  that  Christ  hath  once  suffer^ 
ed^  the  just  for  the  unjust,  1  Pet.  iii.  18.  In  this  was  manifest" 
ed  the  love  of  God  towards  us^  (towards  such  in  general  as 
have  the  benefit  of  God^s  love  in  giving  Christ)  that  God  sent 
his  only  begotten  son  into  the  worlds  that  we  might  live  through 
him.  Herein  is  love^  thai  he  sent  his  son  to  be  the  propitiation 
for  our  SINS,  1  John  iv.  9,  10,  Many  other  texts  might  be 
mentioned,  which  seem  evidently  to  suppose,  that  all  who  are 
redeemed  by  Christ,  are  saved  from  sin.  We  are  led  by  what 
Christ  himself  said,  to  suppose,  that  if  any  are  not  sinners^  they 
have  no  need  of  him  as  a  Redeemer,  any  more  than  a  man  in 
health  of  a  physician,  Mark  ii.  17.  And  that,  in  order  to  our 
being  the  proper  subjects  of  the  mercy  of  God  through  Christ, 
we  must  first  be  in  a  state  of  m,  is  implied  in  Gal  iii.  23.  ^^  But 
the  scripture  hath  concluded  all  under  sin^  that  the  promise  by 
fiulh  of  Jesus  Christ  might  be  given  to  them  that  believe,''  To 
the  same  effect  is  Rom.  xi.  32, 

These  things  are  greatly  confirmed  by  the  scripture-doc- 
trine of  sacrifices.  It  is  abundantly  plain,  both  from  the  Old 
and  New  Testament,  that  these  were  types  of  Christ's  death, 
and  were  for  m,  and  supposed  sin  in  those  for  whom  they 
were  offered.  The  apostle  supposes,  that  in  order  to  any  hav- 
ing the  benefit  of  the  eternal  inheritance  by  Christ  there  must 
of  necessity  be  the  death  of  the  testator  ;  and  gives  that  reason 
for  it,  that  without  shedding  of  blood  there  is  no  remission^  Heb. 
ix.  15,  &c*  And  Christ  himself,  in  representing  the  benefit  of 
VOL.  ir.  ^5 
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hb  blood,  in  the  institution  of  the  Lord^s  mraer,  under  the 
notion  of  the  blood  of  a  testament^  calls  it,  fie  Uood  of  tie 
New  Tesiaeuni  eked  for  the  BBmssioir  of  suis.  Matt  xzyi  SS8. 
But  according  to  the  scheme  of  our  author,  many  haYO  the 
eternal  inheritance  by  the  death  of  the  testator,  who  never  had 
any  need  of  remission. 

II.  The  scripture  represents  the  redemption  by  Christ, 
as  a  redemption  from  deeerced  destruction ;  and  that,  not  mere- 
ly as  it  respects  some  particulars,  but  as  the  fruit  of  Grod^i  love 
to  mankind*  John  iii.  i6.  *^  God  so  loved  the  toorldt  that  he  gave 
his  only  begotten  Son,  that  whosoever  believeth  in  liim  sAoicU 
not  perish^  but  have  everlasting  life;^^  implying,  thai  other- 
wise they  must  perish,  or  be  destroyed.  But  what  necessity 
of  tins,  if  they  did  not  deserve  to  be  destroyed  ?  Now,  that 
the  destruction  here  spoken  of,  is  deserved  destruction,  is  ma- 
nifest, because  it'is  there  compared  to  the  perishing  of  such  of 
the  children  of  Israel  as  died  by  the  Inte  of  the  fiery  eerpetUi^ 
which  Grod  in  his  wrath,  for  their  rebelUon^  sent  amongst  them. 
And  the  same  thing  clearly  appears  by  the  last  verse  cMf  the 
same  chapter,  ^^He  that  believeth  on  the  Son,  hath  everlasting 
life;  and  he  that  believeth  not  the  Son,  shall  not  see  life,  hot 
the  wrath  of  God  abideth  on  him,"  or,  is  left  remaining  on 
him :  Implying,  that  all  in  general  are  fmmd  under  the  wroA 
of- God,  and  Uiat  they  only  of  all  mankind  who  are  interested 
in  Christ,  have  this  wrath  remot>ed^  and  eternal  life  bestowed; 
the  rest  are  kfi  with  the  wrath  of  God  stUl  remaming  on  them. 
The  same  is  clearly  illustrated  and  confirmed  by  John  y%  24. 
*^  He  that  believeth,  hath  everlasting  life,  and  shall  not  come 
into  condemnation,  but  is  passed  from  death  to  life."  In  beinf 
passed  from  death  to  life  is  implied,  that  before  they  were  an 
in  a  state  of  death ;  and  they  are  spoken  of  as  being  so  by  a 
sentence  of  condemnation ;  and  if  it  be  £LJust  condemnation,  it 
is  a  deserved  condemnation. 

III.  It  will  follow  on  Dr.  T.'s  scheme,  that  Christ's  re- 
demption, with  regard  to  a  great  part  of  them  who  are  the  sub- 
jects of  it,  is  not  only  a  redemption  from  no  sin^  but  from  no 
calamity^  and  so  from  no  evil  of  any  kind.  For  as  to  death 
which  infants  are  redeemed  from,  they  never  were  subjected 
to  it  as  a  calamity,  but  purely  as  a  benefit.  It  came  by  no 
threatening  or  curse  denounced  upon  or  through  Adam ;  the 
covenant  with  him  being  utterly  abolished^  as  to  all  its  force 
and  power  on  mankind  (according  to  our  author)  before  the 
sentence  of  mortality.  Therefore  trouble  and  death  could 
be  appointed  to  innocent  mankind  no  other  way  than  on  ac- 
count of  another  covenant,  the  covenant  of  grace ;  and  in  this 
channel  they  come  only  as  favours^  not  as  evils.  Therefore 
they  could  need  no  remedy,  for  they  had  no  disease.  Even 
death  itself,  which  it  is  supposed  Christ  saves  them  fit>m,  is 
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only  a  medicine ;  and  one  of  the  greatest  of  benefits.  It  is 
ridiculous  to  talk  of  person^s  needing  a  medicine,  or  a  physi- 
cian to  save  them  fi-om  an  excellent  medicine ;  or  of  a  remedy 
from  a  happy  remedy !  If  it  be  said,  though  death  be  a  benefit, 
et  it  is  so  because  Christ  changes  it,  and  turns  it  into  a  benefit, 
y  procuring  a  resurrection :  I  would  ask,  what  can  be  meant 
by  turning  or  changing  it  into  a  benefit,  when  it  never  u?a«  other- 
wise, nor  could  ever  justly  be  otherwise?  Infants  could  not 
at  all  be  brought  under  death  as  a  calamity ;  for  they  never 
deserved  it.  And  it  would  be  only  an  abuse  (be  it  far  from  us, 
to  ascribe  such  a  thing  to  God)  ii^any  being,  to  offer  any  poor 
flufierers,  a  Redeemer  from  a  calamity  which  he  had  brought 
upon  them,  without  the  least  desert  of  it  on  their  part 

But  it  is  plain,  that  mortality  was  not  at  first  brought  on 
mankind  as  a  blessing,  by  the  covenant  of  grace  through  Christ ; 
and  that  Christ  and  grace  do  not  bring  mankind  under  death, 
hut  Jmd  them  under  it  2  Cor.  v.  14.  "We  thus  judge,  that 
if  one  died  for  all,  then  were  all  deady  Luke  xix.  10.  "  The 
son  of  man  is  come  to  seek  and  save  that  which  was  lost,"*^ 
The  grace  which  appears  in  providing  a  deliverer  from  any 
state,  supposes  the  subject  to  be  in  that  state  prior  to  his  deli- 
verance. In  our  author's  scheme,  there  never  could  be  any 
sentence  of  death  or  condemnation,  that  requires  a  Saviour 
firom  it ;  because  the  very  sentence  itself,  according  to  tlie  true 
meaning  of  it,  implies  and  makes  sure  all  that  good,  which  is 
requisite  to  abolish  and  make  void  the  seeming  ev\\  to  the 
innocent  subject.  So  that  the  sentence  itself  is  in  effect 
the  deliverer ;  and  there  is  no  need  of  another  to  deliver  from 
that  sentence.  Dr.  T.  insists  upon  it,  that  "  nothing  comes  up- 
on us  in  consequence  of  Adam's  sin,  in  any  sense,  kind,  or 
DEGREE,  inconsistent  with  the  original  blessing  pronounced  on 
Adam  at  his  creation  ;  and  nothing  but  what  is  perfectly  con- 
sistent with  God's  blessing,  love  and  goodness,  declared  to 
Adam  as  soon  as  he  came  out  of  his  Maker's  hands."*  If  the 
case  be  so,  it  is  certain  there  is  no  evil  or  calamity  at  all  for 
Christ  to  redeem  us  from ;  unless  things  agreeable  to  the  divine 
goodness^  love  and  blessings  are  things  from  which  we  need  re- 
demption.t 

IV.  It  will  follow,  on  our  author's  principles,  not  only 
with  respect  to  infants,  but  even  adult  persons,  that  redemp- 
tion is  needless^  and  Christ  is  dead  in  vain.  Not  only  is  there 
no  need  of  Christ's  redemption  in  order  to  deliverance  from 
any  consequences  of  Adam's  sin,  but  also  in  order  to  perfect 

«  Page  S8,  89,  S. 
t  In  this  inferential  short  reply,  our  author  is  not  quite  so  guarded  as  usual. 
It  seems  appUcable  only  to  imfiaUs ;  since  adults  have  akwd  or  permmd  sin  and 
guilt  from  which  to  be  redeemed.    But  what  immediately  follows  anticipates  the 
objection. — ^W. 
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freedom  from  perfofiol  «Bt  and -aU  iu  evU  coiun^p^^  For 

God  has  made  other  suffident  proviaifHi  foiih9X^vu^a090Seiai$ 
power  md  abpiiyi  m  all  maikmdt  to  do  aU  their  Attjf^  and 
whcUy  to  aooid  $m^  Yea,  lie  imualB  «pon  it«  thi^t  **  when  meo 
have  not  sufficient  oower  to  do  tiieir  duty,  they  have  no  doty 
to  do«  We  may  tHuelv  and  aasoredly  conclude,  (says  he)  that 
mankind  in  all  parts  ot  the  world  have  sumcmiiT  power  to  do 
the  duty  which  God  requires  of  them }  and  that  he  reoniies  of 
them  NO  MORS  than  they  have  suFncnirr  powers  to  do.*  And 
in  another  placet  "  God  has  given  powers  mwal  to  the  duty 
which  he  expects.^  And  he  expresses  a  great  dislike  at  R.  R% 
supposing,  that  onr  propeiilties  to  evil,  and  temptations,  are 
too  strong  to  be  bffsotuaUiT  and  coHSTAanrV  resMed  t  or 
that  we  are  unavoidably  sinful  in  ▲  degrbe;  that  oor  ai^tites 
and  passions  will  be  breaking  out,  notwithstanding  oiur  ever* 
lasting  watcbfulne88.^'t  Th^  things  itiUy  impty^  that  men 
have  m  their  own  natural  ability  sumcient  niDans  to  «void  sin, 
and  to  be  perfectly  free  from  it)  and  so,  from  all  the  bad  con- 
aequences  df  it  And  if  the  means  are  n^UenC,  then  there  is 
no  need  of  more ;  and  4herefore  there  is  no  need  of  Christ 
dying,  in  order  to  it  What  Dr.  T.  says,  (p.  72.  8.)  iiiliy  im- 
plies, that  it  would  be  unjust  in  God  to  give  mankind  being  in 
such  circumstances,  as  that  they  would  be  more  Ukdy  to  sin, 
BO  as  to  be  expowed  to  final  misery  than  otherwise.  Hence 
then,  without  Christ  and  his  redemption)  and  withoat  any 
ffrace  at.  all,  me&s  justics  makes  (nffident  pftMtum  ton  our 
Beinff  free  from  sin  and  misery,  by  our  own  power.§ 

if  all  mankind,  in  all  parts  of  the  world,  have  such  suf* 
ficicnt  power  to  do  their  whole  duty,  without  being  sinful  m 
any  degree^  then  they  have  Bufiicient  power  to  obtain  righ« 
teousness  by  the  law :  and  then,  according  to  the  apostle  Paul. 
Christ  is  dead  in  rat/?,  GaK  ii.  21.  ^^  If  righteousness  come  by 
law,  then  Christ  is  dead  in  vain  ;*'* — ^la  vofA.j(,  without  the  article, 
hy  law^  or  the  rule  of  right  action,  as  our  author  explains  the 
phrase.||  And  according  to  the  sense  in  which  he  explains 
this  very  place,  ^^  it  would  have  frustrated,  or  rendered  useless 
the  grace  of  God,  if  Christ  died  to  accomplish  what  was  or 
MIGHT  have  been  effected  by  law  itself,  without  his  death/^ 
So  that  it  most  clearly  follows  from  his  own  doctrine,  thai 
Christ  is  dead  in  vain^  and  the  grace  of  God  is  useless.  The 
same  apostle  says,  if  there  had  been  a  law  which  could  have 
given  life^  verily  righteousness  should  have  been  by  the  law^  Gal. 

*  Page  111,  63,  64.  S.  f  Pa«e 67.  S.  t  P^e  68.  S. 

$  Here  also,  our  author  will  bo  thought  not  quite  accurate,  m  the  inference 
>ie  draws  against  Dr.  T.  for  the  "  sufficient  power,»»  for  which  Dr.  T.  pleads,  re- 
lates only  to  the  prevenHcn  of  ain,  but  not  to  its  rewtiifion,  or  the  removal  of  its 
T^tda.    But  this  also  will  soon  be  answered. — W. 

it  Pref.  to  Par.  on  Rom.  p  143,  38.  V  Note  on  Bodi.  ▼.  ID.  p.  S97. 
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liL  21.  i.  e.  (still  according  to  Dr.  T/s  own  sense)  if  there  was 
a  law,  that  man,  in  his  present  state,  had  sufficient  power  per- 
jEsctly  to  fulfil.  For  Dr.  T.  supposes  the  reason  wiMr  the  law 
could  not  give  life,  to  be  ^^  not  because  it  was  weak  in  itself, 
but  through  the  weakness  of  our  flesh,  and  the  infirmity  of  the 
human  nature  in  the  present  state/^*  But  he  «ays,  ^^  We  are 
under  a  mild  dispensation  of  grace,  n^aking  allowance  for 
our  infirmities."!  By  our  mfirmities^  we  may  upon  good  grounds 
fluppose  he  means  that  infirmity  of  human  nature,  which  he 
gives  as  the  reason  why  the  law  cannot  give  hfe.  But  what 
grace  is  there  in  makmg  that  allowance  for  our  infirmities, 
¥rh\c\i  justice  itself  (according  to  his  doctrine)  most  absolutely 
requires,  as  he  supposes  divine  justice  exactly  proportions  our 
duty  to  our  ability  ? 

Again,  if  it  be  said,  that  although  Christ^s  redemption 
was  not  necessary  to  preserve  men  firom  beginning  to  sin^  and 
setting  into  a  course  of  sin,  because  they  have  sufficient  power 
m  themselves  to  avoid  it ;  yet  it  may  be  necessary  to  deliver 
men,  after  they  have  by  their  own  folly  brought  themselves 
under  the  dominion  of  evil  appetites  and  passions.j:  1  answer, 
if  it  be  so,  that  men  need  deliverance  from  those  habits  and 

I>assions,  which  are  become  too  strong  for  them,  yet  that  de- 
iverance,  on  our  author^s  principles,  would  be  no  salvation 
from  sin.  For,  the  exercise  of  passions  which  are  too  strong 
for  us,  and  which  we  cannot  overcome,  is  necessary ;  And  he 
strongly  urges,  that  a  necessary  evil  can  be  no  mor(U  eviL 
It  is  true,  it  is  the  effect  of  evil,  as  it  is  the  effect  of  a  bad 
practice,  while  the  man  had  power  to  have  avoided  it.  But 
then  according  to  Dr.  T.  that  evil  cause  alone  is  sin ;  for  be 
says  expressly,  *^  the  cause  of  every  effect  is  alone  chargeap 
ble  with  the  effect  it  produceth,  or  which  procoedeth  from  it.^^§ 
And  as  to  that  sin  which  was  the  cause^  the  man  needed  no 
Saviour  from  t/uiij  having  had  sufficient  power  in  himself  to 
have  avoided  it.  So  that  it  follows,  by  our  author^s  scheme, 
that  none  of  mankind,  neither  infants  nor  adult  persons,  neither 
the  more  nor  less  vicious,  neither  Jews  nor  Gentiles,  neither 
Heathens  nor  Christians,  ever  did  or  ever  could  stand  in  any 
need  of  a  Saviour ;  and  that,  with  respect  to  o/Z,  the  truth  is, 
Christ  is  dead  in  vain. 

If  any  should  say,  although  all  mankind  in  all  ages  have 
sufficient  ability  to  do  their  whole  duty,  and  so  may  by  their 
own  power  enjoy  perfect  freedom  from  sin,  yet  God  foresaw 
that  they  would  .<?</«,  and  that  after  they  had  sinned,  they  would 
need  Christ's  death.     I  answer,  it  is  plain,  by  what  the  apostle 

♦  Note  on  Rom.  v.  20.  p.  297.  t  Page  ^'  S. 

I  See  p.  228.  and  also  what  he  aajs  of  the  helpless  state  of  the  heathen,  in 
paraph,  ana  notes  on  Rom.  vii.  and  bef^nningof  chap.  viii.  ^  Page  138. 
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iays  in  those  places  which  were  just  now  mentionedf  fGaL  iL 
31.  and  iiL  21.)  that  God  would  have  esteemed  it  neealess  to 
give  bis  Son  to  die  for  men,  unless  there  had  been  a  prior  im- 
possibilitv  of  their  having  righteousness  by  any  law ;  and  that, 
tf  there  had  been  a  law  which  could  have  given  life^  this  other 
way  by  the  death  of  Christ  would  not  have  been  provided. 
And  this  appears  to  be  affreeable  to  our  author^s  own  sense  of 
things,  by  his  words  wbicn  have  been  cited,  wherein  he  says, 
"It  would  have  frustratbd  or  rendered  useless  the  grace  of 
God,  if  Christ  died  to  accomplish  what  was  or  miqbt  have 
BBBN  effected  bv  law  itself,  without  his  d^th.^* 

V.  It  will  follow  on  Dr.  T.'s  scheme,  not  only  that  Christ's 
redemption  is  needless  for  saving  from  sin,  or  its  consequences, 
but  also  that  it  does  no  good  that  way,  has  no  tendency  to  any 
dtminuiitm  of  sin  in  the  world.    For  as  to  any  m/usian  of  virtue 
or  holiness  into  the  heart,  by  divine  power  tliroi^  Christ  or  his 
redemption,  it  is  altogether  inconsistent  with  this  author*8  no- 
tions.    With  him,  inwr(nighi  virtue,  if  there  were  any  such 
thing,  would  be  no  virtue ;  not  being  the  efiect  of  our  own  will, 
choice,  and  design,  but  only  of  a  sovereign  act  of  God*s  pow-  ^ 
er*.     And  therefore,  all  that  Christ  does  to  increase  virtue,  li  ^ 
only  increasing  our  talents,  our  light,  advantafles,  means  and 
motives ;  as  he  often  explains  the  matter!.    But  sin  is  not  at 
aU  diminished.    For  he  savs,  crair  duty  must  be  measured  by  our 
talents^  as,  a  child  that  has  less  talents,  has  Um  dutv;  and 
therefore  must  be  no  more  exposed  to  commit  sin,  than  he  that 
has  greater  talents  *,  because  he  that  has  greater  talents,  has 
more  duty  required,  in  exact  proportion  {.     If  so  he  that  has 
but  one  talent,  has  as  much  advantage  to  perform  that  one  de- 
gree of  duty  which  is  required  of  him,  as  he  that  has  Jive  tal- 
ents, to  perform  his^re  degrees  of  duty,  and  is  no  more  expos- 
ed to  fail  of  it.     And  that  man's  guilty  who  sins  against  great- 
er advantages,  means,  and  motives,  is  greater  in  proportion 
to  his  talents  §.     And  therefore  it  will  follow,  on  Dr.  T.*s  prin- 
ciples, that  men  stand  no  bettor  chance,  have  no  more  eligible 
or  valuable  probability  of  freedom  from  sin  and  punishment,  or 
of  contracting  but  little  guilt,  or  of  performing  required  duty, 
with  the  great    advantages   and  talents    implied  in    Christ^s 
redemption,  than  without   them  ;   when  all  things  are  com- 
puted, and  put  into  the  balances  together,  the  numbers,  de- 
grees, and  aggravations  of  sin  exposed  to,  degrees  of  duty 
required,  ifcc.     So  that  men  have  no  redemption  from  sin,  and 
no  new  means  of  performing  duty,  that  are  valuable  or  worth 
any  thing  at  all.     And  thus  the  great  redemption  by  Christ  in 
every  respect  comes  to  nothing,  with  regard  both  to  infants 
and  adult  persons. 

*  See  p.  ISO,  245,  S50.  f  In  p.  44,  50,  And  innamemble  other  places, 

t  See  pege  SH  81>  M— 7S.  S.         $  See  Parapk  Roai,  iL  9.  «lfo  on  ver.  19^ 
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CHAP.  IL 

The  Evidence  of  the  Doctrine  of  Original  Sin  from  what  the 
Scripture  teaches  of  the  Application  of  Redemption, 

The  truth  of  the  doctrine  of  original  sin  is  very  clearly 
manifest  from  what  the  scripture  says  of  that  change  of'State^ 
which  it  represents  as  necessary  to  an  actual  interest  in  the  spir« 
itual  and  eternal  blessings  of  the  Redeemer's  kingdom. 

In  order  to  this,  it  speaks  of  it  as  absolutely  necessary  for 
every  one,  that  he  be  regenerated,  or  bom  again.  John  iii.  3. 
*'  Verily,  verily,  I  say  unto  thee,  except  a  man  (ysw^j^  avw^sv,) 
be  begotten  again,  or  born  a^ain,  he  cannot  see  diekin^om  of 
God.''  Dr.  T.  though  he  will  not  allow  that  this  signifies  any 
change  fi'om  a  state  of  natural  propensity  to  sin,  yet  supposes  that 
the  new  birth  here  spoken  of,  means  a  man's  being  brought  to 
**  a  divine  life,  in  a  right  use  and  application  of  the  natural  pow- 
ers, in  a  life  of  true  holiness*  :"  And  that  it  is  the  attainment  of 
those  habits  of  virtue  and  religion^  which  gives  us  the  real  chU' 
racter  of  true  christians^  and  the  children  of  God;1  and  that  it 
is  putting  on  the  new  nature  of  right  action,l 

But  in  order  to  proceed  in  the  most  sure  and  safe  manner 
in  understanding  what  is  meant  in  scripture  by  being  bom  again^ 
and  so  in  the  inferences  we  draw  from  what  is  said  of  the  ne- 
cessity of  it,  let  us  compare  scripture  with  scripture,  and  con- 
sider what  other  terms  or  phrases  are  used,  where  respect  is  evi- 
dently had  to  the  same  change.  And  here  I  would  observe  the 
following  things. 

I.  If  we  compare  one  scripture  with  another,  it  will  be 
sufficiently  manifest,  that  by  regeneration,  or  being  begotten  or 
bom  again^  the  same  change  in  the  state  of  the  mind  is  signi- 
fied with  that  which  the  scripture  speaks  of  as  effected  in  true 
REPENTANCE  and  CONVERSION.  I  put  repcntancc  and  conver- 
sion together,  because  the  scripture  puts  them  together,  Acts 
iii.  19.  and  because  they  plainly  signify  much  the  same  thing. 
The  word  (fwravota)  repentance  signifies  a  change  of  the  mind; 
as  the  word  conversion^  means  a  change  or  turning  from  sin  to 
God.  And  that  this  is  the  same  change  with  that  which  is  call- 
ed regeneration^  (excepting  that  this  latter  term  especially  sig- 
nifies the  change,  as  the  mind  is  passive  in  it)  the  following 
things  may  shew. 

In  the  change  which  the  mind  undergoes  in  repentance  and 
conversion^  is  attained  that  character  of  true  christians  which  is 
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necesiaiy  to  the  eternal  privileges  of  such.  Acts  iu.  19. 
^  repent  ye  therefore,  and  be  converted^  that  your  sins  may  be 
blotted  out,  when  the  times  of  refreriiing  shall  come  from  the 
{Hresence  of  the  Lord.^* — And  thus  it  is  in  regeneraium^  as  is 
eTtdent  from  what  Christ  says  to  Nicodemus,  and  as  is  afiowed 
by  Dr.  T, 

The  change  of  the  mind  in  rq^enUmce  is  that  in  which 
mimgfakh  is  attained  Mark  L  15,  ^  The  kingdom  of  God  is 
|tt  Imnd,  repem  ye,  and  bdkve  the  goripeL*'  And  so  it  is  in  be* 
'mm  bora  agtdn^  at  hath  of  Gvdf  as  appears  by  Jdha  i.  13, 13. 
^ut  as  iliany  as  recited  him.  to  them  he  gave  pow^  to  bec«MAe 
the  sons  of  God,  even  to  them  that  freljeee  on  his  name,  which 
were  bohk  not  of  blood,  &c,  but  of  Ood,^^ — Just  as  Chrttt  My< 
<kmceraiiur  eanvenion^  Matth.  xiiii.  3.  ^  Verily,^  verilyr  I  Aj 
unto  yott,  cSlceptye  be  oinweried  and  become  as  little cti3dreil« 
ye  shall  not  enteir  the  kiiq^m  of  heaven  f^  So  does  he 
say  concerning  heim  horn  agoin,  in  what  he  spake  to  Ni«ode» 
mus. 

By  the  change  men  undeigo  in  eaneetebm^  ibe^  become 
a»  Uitle  (Mdren ;  ivfaich  appears  in  the  place  lait  cifed :  And 
so  they  do  by  reweneraikm.  (1  Pet.  t  z3t  and  ii,  S.)  **Bdiuf 
bom  again. — Wherefore,  as  new^-bom  babes,  desire,**  Ac;  ft 
is  no  objection,  that  the  disciples  to  whom  Chriit  s|wk6  in 
Vatth.  xvuL  3.  were  converted  already :  This  makes  it  not  less 
proper  for'  Christ  to  declare  the  necessity  of  cowrenioo  to 
tbMn,  leaving  it  with  them  to  try  themselves,  md  to  make 
sure  their  conversion :  In  like  manner  as  he  declared  to  them  the 
necessity  of  repentance^  in  Luke  xiii.  3, 5.  ^^  Except  ye  repent,  ye 
shall  all  likewise  perish/' 

The  change  eflfected  by  repentance  is  expressed  and  exhib* 
ited  by  baptism.  Hence  it  is  called  the  baptism  of  repentance^ 
(Matth.  iii.  11.  Luke  iii.  3.  Acts  xiii.  24,  and  xix.  4«)  And  so  is 
regeneration^  or  being  bom  again,  expressed  by  baptism;  as  is 
evident  by  such  representations  of  regeneration  as  those,  John 
iii.  5.  *'  Except  a  man  be  born  of  water,  and  of  the  spirit,'"* — 
Tit  iii.  5.  "  He  saved  us  by  the  washing  of  regeneration. — Many 
other  things  might  be  observed,  to  shew  that  the  change  men 
pass  under  in  their  repentance  Bind  conversion^  is  the  same  with 
that  of  which  they  are  the  subjects  in  regeneration — But  these 
observations  may  be  sufficient 

H.  The  change  which  a  man  undergoes  when  bom  again, 
and  in  his  repentance  and  conversion,  is  the  same  that  the  scrip- 
ture  calls  the  circumcision  op  the  heart. — This  may  easily 
appear  by  considering,  that  as  regeneration  is  that  in  which  are 
attained  the  habits  of  tme  virtue  and  holiness,  as  has  been  shewn, 
and  as  is  confessed  ;  so  is  circumcision  of  hearty  Deut.  xxx.  6, 
"  And  the  Lord  thy  God  will  circumcise  thine  hearty  and  the 
lieart  of  thy  seed,  to  love  the  Lord  thy  God  with  all  thine  heai1« 
Wd  with  all  thy  soul.'^ 
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Regeneration  is  that  whereby  men  come  to  have  the 
character  of  true  christians ;  as  is  evident,  and  as  is  confessed ; 
and  so  is  circumcision  of  heart ;  for  by  this  men  become  Jews 
inwardly,  or  Jews  in  the  spiritual  and  christian  sense,  (and  that 
is  the  same  as  being  true  christians)  as  of  old,  proselytes  were 
made  Jews  by  circumcision  of  the  flesh.  Rom.  li.  28,  29.  "  For 
he  is  not  a  Jew^  which  is  one  outwardly  ;  neither  is  that  cir- 
cumcision  which  is  outward  in  the  flesh :  But  he  is  a  Jew^  which 
is  one  inwardly ;  and  circumcision  is  that  of  the  heart,  in  the 
spirit  and  not  in  the  letter,  whose  praise  is  not  of  men,  but  of 
God." 

That  circumcision  of  the  heart  is  the  same  with  conversion 
or  turning  from  sin  to  God,  is  evident  by  Jer.  iv.  1 — 4  "  If  thou 
wilt  return,  O  Israel,  return  unto  me.  Circumcise  your- 
selves to  the  Lord,  and  put  away  the  foreskins  of  yow 
hearty  And  Deut.  x.  16.  "  Circumcise  therefore  the  foreskin 
of  your  heart,  and  be  no  more  stifTnecked."  Circumcision  of 
the  heart  is  the  same  change  of  the  heart  that  men  experience 
in  repentance;  as  is  evident  by  Levit  xxvi.  41.  "If  their  t/n- 
circumcised  hearts  be  humbled,  and  they  accept  the  punishment 
of  their  iniquity." 

The  change  effected  in  regeneration,  repentance,  and  con- 
version,  is  signified  by  baptism,  as  has  been  shewn ;  and  so  is 
circumcision  of  the  heart  signified  by  the  sam'e  thing.  None 
will  deny  that  it  was  this  internal  circumcision,  which  of  old 
was  signified  by  external  circumcision ;  nor  will  any  deny, 
now  under  the  New  Testament,  that  inward  and  spiritual  bap- 
tism, or  the  cleansing  of  the  heart,  is  signified  by  external 
washing  or  baptism.  But  spiritual  circumcision  and  spiritual 
baptism  are  the  same  thing  ;  both  being  "  putting  off  the  body 
of  the  sins  of  the  flesh ;"  as  is  very  plain  by  Colos.  ii.  II — 13. 
"  In  whom  also  ye  are  circumcised,  with  the  circumcision  made 
without  hands,  in  putting  off  the  bod^  of  the  sins  of  the  flesh, 
by  the  circumcision  of  Christ,  buried  with  him  in  baptism, 
wherein  also  ye  are  risen  with  him,"  &c. 

III.  This  inward  change,  called  regeneration  and  circum^ 
dsion  of  the  heart,  which  is  wrought  in  repentance  and  conver- 
sion, is  the  same  with  that  spiritual  resurrection  so  oflen 
spoken  of,  and  represented  as  a  dying  unto  sin,  and  a  living 
unto  righteousness, — ^This  appears  with  great  plainness  in  that 
last  cited  place,  Col.  ii.  "  In  whom  also  ye  are  circumcised, 
with  the  circumcision  made  without  hands, — buried  with  him 
in  baptism,  wherein  also  ye  are  risen  with  Aim,  through  the 
faith  of  the  operation  of  God,  &c.  And  you,  being  dead  in 
your  sins,  and  the  uncircumcision  of  your  flesh,  hath  he  quick- 
ened together  with  him;  having  forgiven  you  all  trespasses." 
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The  same  appears  by  Rom.  vi.  3 — 5.  ^^  Know  ye  not,  that 
so  many  of  us  as  were  baptized  into  Jesus  Christ,  were  baptised 
into  his  death  ?  Therefore  we  are  buried  with  him  by  baptism 
into  death  ;  that  like  as  Christ  was  raised  up  from  the  dead  by 
the  glory  of  the  Father,  even  so  we  also  shouldf  walk  in  newness 
of  life/^  &C.  ver.  11.  Likewise  reckon  ye  also  yourselves  to  be 
dead  unto  sin,  but  alwe  unto  Gody  through  Jesus  Christ  our 
Lord.^^  In  which  place  also  it  is  evident,  and  by  the  whole 
context,  that  this  spiritual  resurrection  is  that  change  in  which 

Eersons  are  brought  to  habits  of  holiness  and  to  the  divine  life, 
y  which  Dr.  T.  describes  the  thing  obtained  in  being  6^ 
again. 

That  a  spiritucd  resurrection  to  a  new,  divine  life,  should 
be  called  a  being  bom  again^  is  agreeable  to  the  language  of 
scripture.  So  those  words  in  the  iid  Psalm,  ^^  Thou  art  my  Son, 
this  day  have  I  begotten  thee,^'  are  applied  to  Christ^s  resttrrec" 
tionj  Acts  xiii.  33.  So  in  Col.  i.  18.  Christ  is  called  thejfr^l  Bb&K 
from  the  dead ;  and  in  Rev.  i.  5.  The  first  begotten  of  ike 
dead.  The  saints  in  their  conversion  or  spiritual  resurrediomt 
are  risen  with  Christy  atid  are  begotten  and  bom  with  him. 
1  Pet.  i.  3.  ''Who  hath  begotten  us  again  to  a  lively  hope, 
by  the  resurrection  of  Jesus  Christ  from  the  dead,  to  an  inher- 
itance incorruptible."  This  inheritance  is  the  same  thing  with 
that  KINGDOM  of  HEAVEN  which  men  obtain  by  being  bom 
again^  according  to  Christ^s  words  to  Nicodemus;  and  that 
same  "inheritance  of  them  that  are  sanctified,"  spoken  of  as 
what  is  obtained  in  true  conversion.  Acts  xxvi.  18.  "  To  turn 
them  (or  convert  them)  from  darkness  to  light,  and  fi-om  the 
power  of  Satan  unto  God,  that  they  may  receive  forgiveness  of 
sin,  and  inheritance  among  them  that  arc  sanctified,  through 
faith  that  is  in  me."  Dr.  T/s  own  words,  in  his  note  on  Rom. 
i.  4.  speaking  of  that  place  in  the  iid  Psalm,  are  very  worthy 
to  be  here  recited.  He  observes  how  this  is  applied  to  Christ's 
resurrection  and  exaltation,  in  the  New  Testament,  and  then 
has  this  remark,  *  note,  begetting  is  conferring  a  new  and  happy 
state  :  A  son  is  a  person  put  into  it.  Agreeably  to  this,  good 
men  are  said  to  be  the  sons  of  God,  as  they  are  the  sons  of 
the  resurrection  to  eternal  life^  which  is  represented  as  a 
^dkiyyevstfia^  a  being  begotten,  or  born  again,  regenerated? 
So  that  I  think  it  is  abundantly  plain,  that  the  spiritual  resur- 
rection spoken  of  in  scripture,  by  which  the  saints  are  brought 
to  a  new  divine  life,  is  the  same  with  that  being  bom  again^ 
which  Christ  says  is  necessary  for  every  one,  in  order  to  his 
seeing  the  kingdom  of  God. 

IV.  This  change,  of  which  men  are  the  subjects  when 
they  are  born  again  and  circumcised  in  hearty  when  they  re- 
pent^  and  are  converted^  and  spiritually  raised  from  the  dead^ 
'n^   the    same  chanis^e  which    ip  meant  when    the  scripture^ 
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speaks  of  making  the  heart  and  spirit  new,  or  giving  a  new 
heart  and  spirit. 

It  is  almost  needless  to  observe,  how  evidently  this  is 
spoken  of  as  necessary  to  salvation,  and  as  the  change  in  which 
are  attained  the  habits  of  true  virtue  and  holiness,  and  the 
character  of  a  true  saint ;  as  has  been  observed  of  rege- 
nerationjconversion^  ^.  and  how  apparent  it  is,  that  the  change 
is  the  same.  Thus  repentance  (jut-M-avoia)  the  change  of  the  mind^ 
IS  the  same  as  being  changed  to  a  new  mind,  or  a  new  heart 
and  spirit.  Conversion  is  the  turning  of  the  heart ;  which  is 
the  same  thing  as  changing  it  so,  that  there  shall  be  another 
heart,  or  a  new  hearty  or  a  new  spirit.  To  be  bom  again  is  to 
be  born  anew  ;  which  implies  a  becoming  new,  and  is  repre- 
sented as  becoming  new  bom  babes.  But  none  supposes  it  is 
the  body  that  is  immediately  and  properly  new,  but  the  mind^, 
hearty  or  spirit.  And  so  a  spiritual  resurrection  is  the  resurrec- 
tion of  the  spirit,  or  rising  to  begin  a  new  existence  and  Hfe,  as 
to  the  mind^  hearty  or  spirit.  So  that  all  these  phrases  imply 
having  a  new  hearty  and  being  renewed  in  the  spirit^  according 
to  their  plain  signification. 

When  Nicodemus  expressed  his  wonder  at  Christ  declar- 
ing it  necessary  that  a  man  should  be  6am  again  in  order 
to  see  the  kingdom  of  God,  or  enjoy  the  privileges  of  the 
kingdom  of  the  Messiah,  Christ  says  to  him,  ^^  Art  thou  a  mas- 
ter of  Israel,  and  knowest  not  these  things  V^  i.  e.  ^  Art  thou  one 
who  is  set  to  teach  others  the  things  written  in  the  law  and 
the  prophets,  and  knowest  not  a  doctrine  so  plainly  taught  in 
your  scriptures,  that  such  a  change  is  necessary  to  a  partaking 
of  the  blessings  of  the  Messiah^s  kingdom  ?^^  But  what  can 
Christ  refer  to,  unless  such  prophecies  as  that  in  Ezek.  xxxvi. 
25 — ^27  ?  Where  God,  by  the  prophet,  speaking  of  the  days 
of  the  Messiah^s  kingdom,  says,  ^^  Then  will  I  sprinkle  clean 
water  upon  you,  and  ye  shall  be  clean. — A  new  Iieart  also 
will  I  give  you„  and  a  new  spirit  will  I  put  within  you — and 
I  will  put  my  spirit  within  you."  Here  God  speaks  of  having 
a  new  heart  and  spirit^  by  being  washed  with  water  ;  and 
receiving  the  Spirit  of  God  as  the  qualification  of  God's  peo- 

Ele,  that  shall  enjoy  the  privileges  of  the  Messiah's  kingdom, 
[ow  much  is  this  like  the  doctrine  of  Christ  to  Nicodemus,  of 
being  "  born  again  of  water,  and  of  the  spirit  ?"  We  have 
another  like  prophecy  in  Ezek.  xi.  19.— Add  to  this,  that  tee^ 
neration,  or  a  being  born  again,  and  the  renewing  (or  mwng 
new)  by  the  Holy  Ghost,  are  spoken  of  as  the  same  thingFTit 
iii.  5.  '^  By  the  washing  of  regeneration  and  renewing  of  the 
Holy  Ghost.'' 

y.  It  is  abundantly  manifest,  that  being  born  again,  spi- 
ritually rising  from  the  dead  to  newness  of  life,  receiving  a 
new  heart,  and  being  renewed  in  the  spirit  of  the  mind,  are  the 
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lame  thiqg  witb  that  itrhidi  h  cdled^  ppttiogoff  iiiennM  tuit  ; 
and  putti^  od  the  hxw  haJi."  <■  *  ■-    ;-'    '•-'_.  'i'.';^ 

The  expieMioM  are  equivalent  i  and  the  iqarwcmtifijlw  '. 
are  plainly  ot  the  BBme  thing.    When  Cbrwlt  qiealu  vX  bt^ 
ftdint  dtfvui,  tvD  hirtbi  ara  auppovd  :  <  fifit  aod  a  lecdDOk'im.  c 
otdf  birm  and  a  new  one :  And  the  iiaf^  hdini  b  oklled  MMr— 
So  what  H  born  in  the  first  birth  is  the  oU  wofc :  and  wJwt  b  - 
brought  forth  in  the  gecond  bktk,  ia  the  nno  flUia.,  That  wUfib^ 
ii  bom  in  Uie  first  birlb  (laTa  Christ)  is  jkM  .•  fi  iq  Oa  adniar 
Moti,  irtterein  we  have  bonie  the  image  .of  tbe  «ar<A^  Mim; 
whom  Uie  ajxMtle  calls  die  jSr*(  xub^.    .Tbat.wfaielr'iabaav 
in  tbe  new  birtb,  is  cptrtr,  or  the •apintual  and-  hecTenl^.  mvi:  '' 
Wherein  we  proceed  frooi  CHrist  the  «0eoMeI-4Mft,.tbe  lttwj$dmt 
irtio  is  made  a  auickenihg  spirit,  and  is  the  .Losd  fifMO.IAMTel|, 
and  the  Head  of  tbe  ii«tD  cre(itwn.-^Iq  the  oe|r.birtlkijB«B  'are 
represented  as  becoming  nm-bom  .imbett  iriiM^'is  'the  sum 
thug  as  becoming  new  men.  .'".-'  r 

And  how  ^ppatenlly  is  what  the  scripture  says  of  the  spi< 
ritoal  resurrection  of  tfaie  Christian  convert  equivalent  and  ot . 
the  very  same  import. witb  potting  oil'  the  old  man,  ajid  put-;,-. 
ting  on  the  new  wunf    So  in  Rom,  vi.  the^a 
sented  oa  dying  and  being  tmriad  v>ith  CAm 

plained  in  the  oth  "mwe.  by  this,  that  ilie  old-ii 

that  the  body  of  sin  mi^t  be  destroyed."  Apd  in* Ai«4tIt;,'RiiV 
coDverti  in  tiiia  change  are  q>oken  of  aa  **^nBg'b^iinn$ai  AT. 


coDverti  in  this  change  are  q>oken  of  aa  **tM^ _. 

life."  Are  not  these  Uungsidain  eDoni^t' The  apoaftte^flhet* 
tells  ui,  that  when  he  apcaka  t^  8|»ntuBl  death  and  tennec-  - 
tion,  he  means  the  sanie  thing  as  "  cruci^ing  and  burying  the 
old  man,  and  rising  as  a  new  man.^' 

And  it  is  most  apparent,  that  spiritual  circumcisioti,  and 
spiritual  baptism,  and  the  spiritual  resurrection,  are  all  the  same 
with  "  putting  off  the  old  man  and  potting  on  the  new  maik^ 
This  appears  by  Colos.  ii,  11,13.  "la  whom  also  ye  are  circnm- 
cised  with  the  circumcision  made  without  hands,  inputting  of 
the  body  of  the  sins  of  the  flesh,  by  the  circumcision  of  Christ, 
buried  with  him  in  bapXiim ;  wherein  also  ye  are  risen  with  him.^* 
Here  it  is  manifest  that  the  spiritual  circumcision,  baptism, 
and  resurrection,  all  signify  that  change  wherein  men  "  put  off 
the  body  of  the  sins  of  the  flesh.'"  Sut  that  is  the  saroething^in 
this  apostle's  language,  as  "  putting  off  tbe  old  man ;"  aa  appears 
by  Rom,  vi.  6.  "Our  old  man  is  crucified  that  the  body  of  sm may 
be  destroyed."  And  that  putting  off  the  old  man  is  the  same 
with  DUtting  off  the  body  of  tin,  appears  further  by  Ephes.  iv. 
32-.^S4.  and  Colos,  iii.  S— 10.  As  Dr.  T.  confesses,  that  to 
be  bom  again,  "is  that  wherein  arc  obtained  the  habits  of  vir- 
tue, religion,  and  true  holiness  ;"  so  how  evidently  is  the  same 
thing  predicated  of  that  change,  which  is  called  "  putting  off  the 
old  man,  and  putting  on  the  new  man  1"  Epb.  iv.  3liS— 34.  "That 
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ye  put  off  the  old  man,  which  is  corrupt,  &c.  and  put  on  the 
new  man,  which  after  God  is  created  in  righteousness  and  true 
holiness.^^ 

And  it  is  most  plain,  that  this  putting  off  the  old  man,  dx. 
is  the  very  same  thin^  with  makmg  the  heart  and  spirit  new. 
It  is  apparent  in  itself;  the  spirit  is  called  the  man^  in  the  lan- 
guage of  the  apostle :  it  is  called  the  inward  man^  and  the  hidr 
dtnman.  (Rom.  vii.  22.  2  Cor.  iv.  16. 1  Pet.  iii.  4.)  And  there- 
fore, putting  off  the  old  man^  is  the  same  thing  with  the  remov- 
al of  the  old  heart ;  and  the  putting  on  of  the  new  man^  is  the 
receiving  of  ^'  a  new  heart,  and  a  new  spirit.'^  Yea,  putting  on 
the  new  «itan  is  expressly  spoken  of  as  the  same  thing  with  receiv- 
ing '^  a  new  spirit,  or  being  renewed  in  spirit,  Eph.  iv.  22 — ^24. 
^  That  ye  put  off  the  old  man — and  be  renewed  in  the  spirit  of 
your  mind,  and  that  ye  put  on  the  new  man.^^ 

From  these  things  it  appears  how  unreasonable,  and  con- 
trary to  the  utmost  degree  of  scriptural  evidence,  is  Dr.  T.^s 
way  of  explaining  the  old  man^  and  the  new  man*  as  though 
thereby  was  meant  nothing  personal ;  but  that  by  the  old  man 
was  meant  the  heathen  state^  and  by  the  nev^cm^  the  ChriS" 
tian  dispensation^  or  state  of  professing  Christians,  or  the  whole 
collective  body  of  professors  of  Christianity,  made  up  of  Jews 
and  Gentiles ;  when  all  the  colour  he  has  for  it  is,  that  the  apos- 
tle once  calls  the  Christian  church  a  new  man.  (Eph.  ii.  15.)  It 
is  very  true,  in  the  scriptures  often,  both  in  the  Old  Testament 
and  the  New,  collective  bodies^  nations,  peoples,  and  cities,  are 
figuratively  represented  by  persons  :  particularly  the  church  of 
Christ  is  represented  as  one  holy  person,  and  has  the  same  ap- 
pellatives as  a  particular  saint  or  behever ;  and  so  is  called  a 
"  child,  a  son  of  God,"  (Exod.  iv.  22.  Gal.  iv.  1,  2.)  "  a  servant 
of  God,"  (Isai.  xli.  8,  9.  and  xliv.  1.)  "  The  daughter  of  God, 
and  spouse  of  Christ,"  (Psal.  xlv.  10,  13,  14.  Rev.  xix.  7.)  Never- 
theless, would  it  be  reasonable  to  argue,  that  such  appellations 
as  a  '^  servant  of  God,  a  child  of  God,"  &c.  are  always  or  com^ 
monly  to  be  taken  as  signifying  only  the  church  of  God  in 
general,  or  great  collective  bodies;  and  not  to  be  understood 
in  a  personal  sense  ?  But  certainly  this  would  not  be  more  un- 
reasonable than  to  urge,  that  by  the  old  and  the  new  man  as  the 
Ehrases  are  mostly  used  in  scripture,  is  to  be  understood  nothing 
ut  the  great  collective  bodies  of  Pagans  and  of  Christians,  or 
the  heathen  and  the  christian  world,  as  to  their  outward  profes- 
sion, and  the  dispensation  they  are  under.  It  might  have  been 
proper,  in  this  case,  to  have  considered  the  unreasonableness 
of  that  practice  which  our  author  charges  on  others,  and  finds 
so  much  fault  with  in  them,t  ^  That  they  content  themselves 
with  a/eto  scraps  of  scripture,  which,  though  wrong  understood, 
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they  make  the  test  of  truth  and  the  ground  of  their  principles, 
in  contradiction  to  the  whole  tenor  of  revelation^ 

VI.  1  observe  once  more,  it  is  very  apparent,  that  "  being 
born  again,^^  and  s^piritually  raised  from  death  to  a  state  of  new 
existence  and  life,  having  a  ^^  new  heart  created  in  us,  being  re- 
newed in  the  spirit  of  our  mind,^^  and  being  the  subjects  of  that 
change  by  which  we  "  put  off  the  old  man  and  put  on  the  new 
man,^^  is  the  same  thing  with  that  which  in  scripture  is  called 
being  created  aneWy  or  made  new  creatures. 

Here,  to  pass  over  many  other  evidences  which  might  be 
mentioned,  I  would  only  observe  that  the  representations  arc 
exactly  equivalent.  These  several  phrases  naturally  and  most 
plainly  signify  the  same  effect.  In  the  first  birth  or  generation, 
we  are  created  or  brought  into  existence ;  it  is  then  the  whole 
man  first  receives  being :  The  soul  is  then  formed^  and  then  our 
bodies  are  '^  fearfully  and  wonderfully  made,  being  curiously 
wrought  by  our  Creator.'^  So  that  a  new-born  child  is  a  new 
creature.  So,  when  a  man  is  bom  again^  he  is  created  again  ; 
in  that  new  birtlu  there  is  a  new  creation ;  and  therein  he  be- 
comes as  a  new  oom  babe^  or  a  new  creaturb.  So,  in  a  resur- 
rection^ there  is  a  new  creation.  When  a  man  is  dead^  that 
which  was  made  in  the  first  creation  is  destroyed :  When  that 
which  was  dead  is  raised  to  life,  the  mighty  power  of  the  Author 
of  life  is  exerted  the  second  time,  and  the  subject  restored  to 
a  new  existence  and  a  new  life,  as  by  a  new  creation.  So  giving 
a  new  heart  is  called  creating  a  clean  hearty  Psal.  n.  10. 
Where  the  word  translated  create^  is  the  same  that  is  used  in  the 
first  verse  in  Genesis.  And  when  we  read  in  scripture  of  the 
new  creature^  the  creature  that  is  called  new  is  man  ;  and  there- 
fore the  phrase,  new  man^  is  evidently  equipollent  with  new 
creature;  and  putting  off  the  old  man^  and  putting  on  the  new 
man^  is  spoken  of  expressly  as  brought  to  pass  by  a  work  of 
creation.  Col.  iii.  9,  10.  "  Ye  have  put  off  the  old  man — and 
have  put  on  the  new  man,  which  is  renewed  in  knowledge, 
after  the  image  of  him  that  created  him."  So  Eph.  iv.22 — ^i. 
"That  ye  put  off  the  old  man,  which  is  corrupt,  &:c.  and  be  re- 
newed in  the  spirit  of  your  mind,  and  that  ye  put  on  the  new 
man,  which  after  God  is  createA  in  righteousness  and  true 
holiness.''  These  things  absolutely  fix  the  meaning  of  2  Cor. 
v.  17.  "If  any  man  be  in  Christ,  he  is  a  neio  creature:  Old 
things  are  passed  away ;  behold,  all  things  are  become  new." 

On  the  whole,  the  following  reflections  may  be  made  : 

1.  That  it  is  a  truth  of  the  utmost  certainty,  with  respect 
to  every  man  born  of  the  race  of  Adam  by  ordinary  genera- 
tion, that  iinless  he  be  born  again^  he  cannot  see  the  kingdom  of 
God,  This  is  true  not  only  of  the  heathen,  but  of  them  that 
are  born  of  the  professing  people  of  God,  as  Nicodemus,  and 
the  Jews,  and  every  man  bom  of  the  flesh.    This  is  most  man- 
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ifest  by  Christ ^s  discourse  in  John  iii.  3 — II.     So  it  is  plain 
by  2  Cor.  v.  17.    "  That  every  man  who  is  in  Christ,  is  a  nbw 


CREATURE." 


2.  It  appears  from  this,  together  with  what  has  been  prov- 
ed  above,  that  it  is  most  most  certain  with  respect  to  every 
one  of  the'  human  race,  that  he  can  never  have  any  interest  in 
Christ,  or  see  the  kingdom  of  God,  unless  he  be  the  subject 
of  that  CHANGE  in  the  temper  and  disposition  of  his  heart, 
which  is  made  in  repentance  and  conversion,  circumcision  of 
heart,  spiritual  baptism,  dying  to  sin,  and  rising  to  a  new  and 
holy  life ;  and  unless  he  has  the  old  heart  taken  away,  and  a 
new  heart  and  spirit  given,  and  puts  off  the  old  man,  and  puts 
on  the  new  man,  and  old  things  are  passed  away,  and  all  things 
made  new. 

3.  From  what  is  plainly  implied  in  these  things,  and  from 
what  the  scripture  most  clearly  teaches  of  the  nature  of  them, 
it  is  certain,  that  every  man  is  bom  into  the  world  in  a  state  of 
moral  pollution.  For  spiritual  baptism  is  a  cleansing  from 
moral  nithiness.  (Ezek.  xxxvi.  25.  compared  with  Acts  ii.  16. 
and  John  iii.  5.)  So  the  washing  of  regeneration,  or  the  new 
birth,  is  a  change  from  a  state  of  wickedness.  (Tit.  iii.  3 — 5.) 
Men  are  spoken  of  as  purified  in  their  regeneration.  (1  Pet.  i. 
22,  23.  See  also  1  John  ii.  29.  and  iii.  1, 3.)  And  it  appears 
that  every  man  in  his  first  or  natural  state  is  a  sinner  ;  for  oth- 
erwise he  would  then  need  no  repentance  nor  conversion,  no 
turning  fi-om  sin  to  God.  And  it  appears  that  every  man  in  his 
original  state  has  a  heart  of  stone  ;  for  thus  the  scripture  calls 
that  old  hearty  which  is  taken  away,  when  a  new  heart,  and 
NEW  SPIRIT  is  given.  (Ezek.  ix.  19.  and  xxxvi.  26.)  And  it 
appears  that  man^s  nature,  as  in  his  native  state,  is  corrupt  ac- 
cording to  the  deceitful  lusts^  and  of  its  own  motion  exerts  it- 
self in  nothing  but  wicked  deeds.  For  thus  the  scripture  char- 
acterises the  OLD  MAN,  which  is  put  off  when  men  are  renewed 
in  the  spirit  of  their  minds,  and  put  on  the  new  man.  (Eph. 
iv.  22 — ^24.  Col.  iii.  8 — 10.)  In  a  word  it  appears  that  man^s 
nature,  as  in  its  native  state,  is  a  body  of  sin  which  must  be  de- 
stroyedy  must  die^  be  buried^  and  never  rise  more.  For  thus 
the  OLD  MAN  is  represented,  which  is  crucified^  when  men 
are  the  subjects  of  a  spiritual  resurrection.  Rom.  vi. 
4 — 6.  Such  a  nature,  such  a  body  of  sin  as  this,  is  put  off 
in  the  spiritual  renovation,  wherein  we  put  on  the  new  man, 
and  are  the  subjects  of  the  spiritual  circumcision.  Eph.  iv. 
21—23. 

It  must  now  be  left  with  the  reader  to  judge  for  himself, 
whether  what  the  scripture  teaches  of  the  application  of 
Christ's  redemption,  and  the  change  of  state  and  nature  neces^ 
sary  to  true  and  final  happiness,  does  not  afford  clear  and  abuO" 
dant  evidence  to  the  truth  of  the  doctrine  of  original  sin. 
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PART  IV. 


CONTAINING  ANSWERS  TO  OBJECTIONS. 


CHAP.  I. 


Concerning  the  Objection,  That  to  suppose  Men  BORit  nr 
SIN,  without  their  Choice^  or  any  previous  Ad  of  their 
oum^  is  to  suppose  what  is  inconsistent  with  the  Ifaiure 
of  Sin. 

Some  of  the  objections  made  against  the  doctrine  of  ori- 

Sinai  sin,  which  have  reference  to  particular  arguments  used  in 
efence  of  it,  have  been  already  considered  in  the  handling  of 
those  arguments.  What  I  shall  therefore  now  consider,  are 
such  objections  as  I  have  not  yet  had  occasion  to  notice. 

There  is  no  argument  Dr.  T.  insists  more  upon,  than  that 
which  is  taken  from  the  Arminian  and  Pelagian  notion  of  free* 
dom  of  will,  consisting  in  the  wilPs  self-determination,  as  ne- 
cessary to  the  being  of  moral  good  or  evil.  He  often  urges, 
that  if  we  come  into  the  world  infected  with  sinful  and  deprav- 
ed dispositions,  then  sin  must  be  natural  to  us ;  and  if  natural, 
then  necessary  ;  and  if  necessary,  tlien  no  sin,  nor  any  thing  we 
are  blameable  for,  or  that  can  in  any  respect  be  our  fault,  being 
what  we  cannot  help :  And  he  urges,  that  sin  must  proceed 
from  our  own  choice,  &c.* 

Here  I  would  observe  in  general,  that  the  forementioned 
notion  of  freedom  of  will  as  essential  to  moral  agency,  and 
necessary  to  the  very  existence  of  virtue  and  sin,  seems  to  be 
a  grand  favourite  point  with  Pelagians  and  Arminians,  and  all 
divines  of  such  characters,  in  their  controversies  with  the 
orthodox.  There  is  no  one  thing  more  fundamental  in  their 
schemes  of  religion  :  On  the  determmation  of  this  one  leading 
point  depends  the  issue  of  almost  all  controversies  we  have 
with  such  divines.  Nevertheless,  it  seems  a  needless  task  for 
me  particularly  to  consider  that  matter  in  this  place ;  having 
already  largely  discussed  it,  with  all  the  main  grounds  of  this 
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notion,  and  the  arguments  used  to  defend  it,  in  a  late  book  oo 
this  subject,  to  which  I  ask  leave  to  refer  the  reader.*  It  is^ 
very  necessary,  that  the  modern  prevailing  doctrine  concerne 
ing  this  point  should  bo  well  understood,  and  therefore 
thoroughly  considered  and  examined :  For  without  it  there  is 
no  hope  of  putting  an  end  to  the  controversy  about  original  sin, 
ajid  innumerable  other  controversies  that  subsist  about  many 
of  the  main  points  of  religion.  I  stand  ready  to  confess  to  the 
forementioned  modern  divines^  if  they  can  maintain  their  pe- 
culiar notion  of  freedom  consisting  in  the  self-determining 
power  of  the  wilU  as  necessary  to  morcd  agency^  and  can  tho- 
roughly establish  it  in  opposition  to  the  arguments  lying  against 
it,  then  they  have  an  impregnable  castle,  to  which  they  may 
repair,  and  remain  invincible,  in  all  the  controversies  they  have 
with  the  reformed  divines  concerning  original  m,  the  sove- 
reigniy  of  grace,  election^  redemption^  conversion^  the  eficadous 
operation  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  the  nature  of  saving  faith^  perse* 
verance  of  the  saints,  and  other  principles  of  the  like  kind. 
However,  at  the  same  time«  I  think  this  will  be  as  strong  a  for- 
tress for  the  Deists,  in  common  with  them;  as  the  great 
doctrines  subverted  bv  their  notion  oi  freedom^  are  so  plainly 
and  abundantly  taught  in  the  scripture.  But  I  am  under  no 
apprehensions  of  any  danger  which  the  cause  of  Christianity 
or  the  religion  of  the  reformed  is  in,  from  any  possibility  of  thioA 
notion  being  ever  established,  or  of  its  being  ever  evinced  that 
there  is  not  proper,  perfect,  and  manifold  demonstration  lying 
against  it.  But  as  I  said,  it  would  be  needless  for  me  to  enter 
lato  a  particular  disquisition  of  this  point  here ;  from  which  I 
shall  easily  be  excused  by  any  reader  who  is  willing  to  give  him- 
self the  trouble  of  consulting  what  I  have  already  written.  And 
as  to  others,  probably  they  will  scarce  be  at  the  pains  of  read- 
ing the  present  discourse ;  or  at  least  would  not,  if  it  should  bo 
enlarged  by  a  full  consideration  of  that  controversy, 

f  shall  at  this  time  therefore  only  take  notice  of  some  gross 
inconsistencies  that  Dr.  T.  has  been  guilty  of,  in  his  handling 
this  objection  against  the  doctrine  of  original  sin.  In  places 
which  have  been  cited,  he  nays,  that  ^^  sin  must  proceed  from 
our  own  choice  :^^  And  that  ^^  if  it  does  not,  it  bemg  necessary 
to  us,  it  cannot  be  sin,  it  cannot  be  our  fault,  or  what  we  are  to 
blame  for  :  And  therefore  all  our  sins  must  be  chargeable  on 
our  choice,  which  is  the  cause  of  sin  f  ^  For  he  says,  ^  the  caus« 
of  every  effect  is  alone  chargeable  with  the  effect  it  producetb, 
and  which  proceedeth  from  it."t  Now  here  are  implied  several 
gross  contradictions.  He  greatly  insists,  that  nothing  can  be 
sinfuly  or  have  the  nature  of  sin,  but  what  proceeds  from  our 
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dMc$.  Nev^rthdeii  lie  sajri,  "^Not  ibe  efM^  but  Hie  omm 
aloiie  »  dhaipeable  with  blameJ^  Therefore  the  ekoice,  which 
k  the  cmfe,  M  oIoM  Uameable,  or  has  the  nature  of  hd  ;  aad 
not  the  «|f  e€l  of  that  cbmce.  Tfaos  nothing  can  be  sinfiil,  but 
the  effect  of  choice :  and  jet  the  effect  of  choice  never  can  b% 
ainfal,  bat  <Nily  the  oawa^  wluch  alone  is  diargeaUe  with  all  the 
blame. 

Again,  the  choice  firom  which  tin  proceeds,  is  Uteif  sioefoL 
Not  only  is  this  implied  in  his  saying,  ^The  commb  ahme  is 
charitable  with  aU  the  blame  ;^  biit  he  expressly  q>eaks  of  the 
choice  as  fmky^  and  calls  that  choice  rndbscl,  from  which 
depraTity  and  oompfton  froeeedeA    Now.  if  the  choice  itself 
be  foi,  and  there  he  no  sm  but  what  proceeds  from  a  sinfiil 
choice,  then  the  sinfhl  choice  must  proceed  from  anothermi^ 
tsoedenl  choice ;  it  must  be  chosen  b^  a  fiM^goiqg  act  of  w3lt 
determining  itself  to  that  rinfid  dkmce,  that  io  it  may  hsevr 
that  which  ne  q>eaks  of  as  absolutely  esBcntial  to  the  natme 
of  foi  namely,  ilua  U  pnceeie  from  cur  dkojbs,  and  doea  am 
hqmen  to  us  neoessaril?.    But  if  the  sinftd  choice  itself  pn^ 
ceeds  from  a  foregmng  choice,  then  also  that  fiMeooing  ohoioe 
must  be  sinful ;  it  beinik  fhe  eemee  a^tm,  and  so  uone  clmm- 
able  Witfi  the  Nome.    Yet  if  that  megoing  choiee  be  sinnd, 
then  neither  must  thai  happen  to  us  neoessaii^,  bat  mint 
likewise  {uroceed  from  choice,  another  actof  chdce'  ptvoeding 
that:  For  we  must  remember,  that  *^  Notiling^  is  ainlhl  bat 
what  proceeds  finom  our  choke.**    And  th^n  for  the  same  rea- 
son, eveto  this  prior  choice  last  mentioned  must  also  be  sinful, 
being  chargeable  with  all  the  blame  of  that  conseqpient  etil 
choice  which  was  its  effect.    And  so  we  must  go  back  till  we 
come  to  the  very  Jirst  volition,  the  prime  or  original  act  of 
choice  in  the  whole  chain.    And  thisj  to  be  sure,  must  be  a  sm- 
fid  choice,  because  this  is  the  origin  or  primitive  cause  of  all 
the  train  of  evils  which  follow  ;  and  according  to  our  author, 
must  therefore  be  ^^  alone  chargeable  with  all  the  blame  f  ^  And 
yet  so  it  is,  according  to  him  tkis  ^*  cannot  be  sinful,^*  because 
It  does  not  ^^  proceed  from  our  own  choice,^'  or  any  foregoing 
act  of  our  will ;  it  being,  bv  the  supposition,  the  very  Jhret  act 
of  will  in  the  case.    And  therefore  it  must  be  aecesMvy,  as  to 
us,  havingno  choice  of  ours  to  be  the  cause  of  it. 

In  p.  ^2.  he  says,  ^*  Adam^s  sin  was  from  his  own  dischedi'^ 
ent  will ;  and  so  must  every  man^s  sin,  and  all  the  sin  in  the 
world  be,  as  well  as  his.^^  By  this  it  seems,  he  must  have  a 
^  disobedient  will"  before  he  sins ;  for  the  cause  must  be  be- 
fi>re  the  effect :  And  yet  that  disobedient  will  itself  is  ^m/iiZ; 
otherwise  it  could  not  be  called  disobedient .  But  the  question 
is,  How  do  men  come  by  the  disobedient  wUl,  this  cause  of  all 
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the  sin  in  the  world  ?  It  must  not  come  necessarily^  without 
men^s  choice ;  for  if  so,  it  is  not  sin,  nor  is  there  any  disobedi* 
ence  in  it  Therefore  that  disobedient  will  must  also  come  from 
a  disobedient  vMl;  and  so  on,  in  infinitum.  Otherwise  it  must 
be  supposed  that  there  is  some  sin  in  the  world  which  does  not 
come  from  a  disobedient  will :  contrary  to  our  author ^s  dogma- 
tical assertions. 

In  p.  166.  iS.  he  says,  '^  Adam  could  not  sin  without  a  sinful 
inclination.^^  Here  he  calls  that  inclination  itself  sinful^  which 
is  the  principle  from  whence  sinful  acts  proceed ;  as  elsewhere 
he  speaks  of  the  disobedient  will  from  whence  all  sin  comes : 
And  he  allows*,  that  *'*'  the  law  reaches  to  all  the  ^^  latent  prin* 
dples  of  sin  ;^^  meaning  plainly,  that  it  forbids  and  threatens 
punishment  for  those  latent  principles.  Pf ow  these  latent  prin- 
ciples of  sin,  these  sinful  inclinations,  without  which,  according 
to  our  author,  there  can  be  no  sinful  act,  cannot  all  proceed 
from  a  sirrful  choice  ;  because  that  would  imply  great  contra- 
diction. For,  by  the  supposition,  they  are  the  principles  from 
whence  a  sinjful  choice  comes,  and  whence  all  sinful  acts  of 
wiU  proceed ;  and  there  can  be  no  sinful  act  without  them. 
So  that  the  first  latent  principles  and  inclinations  from  whence 
all  sinful  acts  proceed,  are  sinful ;  and  yet  they  are  not  sinful^ 
because  they  do  not  proceed  from  a  wicked  choice^  ivithout 
which,  according  to  him,  ^'  nothing  can  be  sinful.^^ 

Dr.  T.  spedung  of  that  proposition  of  the  assembly  of  di> 
tines,  wherein  they  assert  that  man  is  by  nature  utterly  corrtQ>r, 
&c.t  thinks  himself  well  warranted  by  the  supposed  great  evi- 
dence of  these  his  contradictory  notions  to  say,  *'*'  Therefore  sin 
is  not  natural  to  us ;  and  therefore  I  shall  not  scruple  to  say, 
this  proposition  in  the  assembly  of  divines  is  false.^^  But  it 
may  be  worthy  of  consideration  whether  it  would  not  have 
greatly  become  him,  before  he  had  clothed  himself  with  so 
much  assurance,  and  proceeded,  on  the  foundation  of  these 
his  notions,  so  magisterially  to  charge  the  Assembly'^ s  proposition 
with  falsehood,  to  have  taken  care  that  his  own  propositions, 
which  he  has  set  in  opposition  to  them,  should  be  a  little  more 
consistent ;  that  he  mignt  not  have  contradicted  himself  while 
contradicting  them ;  lest  some  impartial  judges,  observing  hie 
inconsistence,  should  think  they  had  warrant  to  declare  with 
equal  assurance,  that  ^^  they  should  not  scruple  to  say.  Dr.  T.^ 
doctrine  is  false.^^ 

*  Contentf  cC  Rom.  chap.  viL  in  Notet  on  the  qnsUe.         t  ^H^  1^« 
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Cmternmg  ih^  Otjedians  agam$t  the  Doctrine  ef  natiee  Cot* 
rvpiion,  thai  to  $9imo$e  Men  reeeim  tkeir  jtn^  Esdetemee 
m  8m^  is  to  make  him  who  is  the  Author  of  ttecr  BA^^ 
tie  Author  of  their  Jkpramijf* 

One  an;imieiit  affamst  a  supposed  Aftthrei  siiifiil  depm%, 
Which  Dr.  T.  greatly  insists  upon,  is,  ^  that  thb  does  in  eSwt 
chaige  bim,  vrho  is  theauthor  of  our  natsareiUfho  formed  me  m 
the  womb^  with  bemg  the  author  of  a  tiufid  eorrmfmi  of  mh 
ture  ;  and  that  it  is  UgUg  it^uriam  to  the  God  of  our  BaHne^ 
whose  hands  haoe  formed  and  fashioned  w ,  to  believe  our 
nature  to  be  origindUy  corrupted^  and  tilat  m  ike  worst  sense 
of  corruption,*^^ 

With  respect  to  this,  I  would  observe  in  Ae  first  places 
that  this  writerf  in  handling  this  grand  objectibnt  sqiposQs 
something  to  belong  to  the  cbctrine  objected  agaiiist,  as  maift* 
tained  by  the  divines  whom  he  is  oppomng,:  wfakh  does  not 
belong  to  it^  nor  fiJlow  from  it.  As  particdarly,  he  snppoaes 
the  doctrine  of  ori^pnal  rin  to  imply,  that  nature  must  be  coc^ 
rupted  by  some  oostltDe  inihtence  ;  **  somethings  by  some  means 
or  other,  tii/i»ca  into  the  numan  nature ;  some  .gs^jr  or  other, 
not  from  Uie  cAoJcs  of  our  minds,  but  like  a  tdialt  tinclare,  or 
fii/ecftofi,  altering  the  natural  constitution,  faculties,  and  dis- 
positions of  our  80ul8.t  That  sin  and  evil  dispositions  are 
IMPLANTED  lu  the  foBtus  in  the  womb.}^^  Whereas  truly  our 
doctrine  neither  implies  nor  infers  any  such  thing.  In  order 
to  account  for  a  sinful  corruption  of  nature,  yea,  a  total  native 
depravity  of  the  heart  of  man,  there  is  not  the  least  need  of 
supposing  any  evil  quality  infused,  implanied,  or  wrought  into 
the  nature  of  man,  by  any  positive  cause  or  influence  whatso- 
ever, either  from  6od^  or  the  creature ;  or  of  supposinff  that 
man  is  conceived  and  born  with  B,fountcnn  of  evil  in  his  neart, 
such  as  is  any  thing  properly  posttice.  I  think  a  little  atten- 
tion to  the  nature  of  things  will  be  suflicient  to  satisfy  any 
impartial  considerate  inquirer,  that  the  absence  of  positive 
good  principles,  and  so  the  withholding  of  a  special  divine  in- 
fluence to  impart  and  maintain  those  good  principles — Cleaving 
the  common  natural  principles  of  self-love,  natural  appetite, 
&c.  to  themselves,  without  the  government  of  superior  divine 
principles — will  certainly  be  followed  with  tiie  corruption ;  yea, 
the  total  corruption  of  the  heart,  without  occasion  for  any 
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positive  influence  at  all :  And  that  it  was  thus  in  fact  that  cor- 
ruption of  nature  came  on  Adam,  immediately  on  his  fall,  and 
comes  on  all  his  posterity,  as  sinning  in  him,  and  falling  with 
him.* 

*  The  sentiment  contained  in  this  paragraph,  and  illustrated  in  the  following 
vart  of  this  chapter,  is  of  the  utmost  importance,  in  order  not  only  to  remove  Pe- 
lagian prejudices,  and  the  cavils  of  modem  philosophers,  but  also  to  give  a  just 
and  consistent  view  of  the  nature  and  cause  of  ^in ;  the  cause  of  all  sin,  in  gene* 
raL  and  original  sin  in  particuhir.  Our  author's  explanation,  which  immediately 
follows,  both  in  the  text  and  in  the  note,  is  ingenious,  and  in  some  respects  quite 
satisfactory.  But  a  brief  representation  of  the  same  result  in  another  way,  may 
demand  some  attention. 

1.  It  is  probably  more  philosophical,  as  well  as  more  intelligible,  in  describ- 
ing the  two  kinds  of  principles,  as  the  author  cidls  them,  possessed  by  Adam,  to 
aay,  that  the  v\feriiOr  ones  were.  Those  faculties  in  man  which  constituted 
■m  A  MORAi.  agent  ;  rsthei  than  caUing  them  "  the  principles  of  mere  Annum 
nature."  The  tuperwr  ones  are  very  accurately  described ;  but  instead  of  calling 
them  **  iupematural  principles  ;*^  they  may  more  properly  be  termed,  divine  bene- 
volent, SOVEREIGN  INFLUENCE,  SUPERADDED  TO  THOSE  FACULTIES  WHICH  CONSTI- 
TUTED ADAM  A  MORAL  AGENT.  This  representation  leads  to  the  essential  rela* 
tions  that  subsist  between  Grod  and  his  creature  man.  "  Mere  human  nature," 
and  "  supernatural  principles'*  convey  no  distinctive  character  of  relation.  "  Faciu- 
ties  which  constitute  a  moral  a^ent,"  express  the  ground  of  relation  between 
^Vnty  in  Grod  and  acemaUableness  m  man ;  and  "  benevolent  influences,"  express 
the  greundqf  relation  between  Mcvereignttj  in  God  and  paativenets  in  man. 

2.  That  Adam  had  such  (qualifications  or  faculties  as  rendered  him  a  moral 
agentf  independently  of  his  spiritual  knowledge,  righteousness,  holiness,  dominion, 
honour  ana  glory — in  other  words,  his  divine  light,  holy  life,  and  supreme  love  to 
Qod — is  self-evident.  For  after  he  had  lost  these  excellencies,  he  was  confessedly 
no  less  a  moral  agent,  and  accountable  to  his  divine  Governor  and  Judge  for  his 
temper,  thoughts,  desires,  words  and  worics,  than  he  was  h^ore  he  lost  them. 

3.  The  phUomhicd  eause,  or  the  true  origin  6f  Adam's  defection  was  hb 
Uberly  in  union  with  his  jfossUfe  power.  For  an  explanation  of  these  terms,  and 
the  proof  of  the  proposition  just  laid  down,  we  must  refer  the  reader  to  our  notes 
on  tne  first  volume  oMiis  work,  where  the  subject  is  professedly  discussed. 

4.  The  true  and  ultimate  cause  of  the  firat  sin  of  Adam,  of  all  his  subsequent 
sins,  and  those  of  his  posterity,  whether  infants  or  adults,  is  not  essentially  diiP 
ferent.  If  the  principles,  as  our  author  calls  them,  or  the  faculties  and  qualifica- 
tions which  constitute  moral  aeency  and  accountability,  be  left  to  themselves— 
whereby  they  become  influenceaby  passive  power,  not  counteracted  by  sovereign, 
benevolent,  or  holy  divine  influence — the  eflect  will  be  the  same,  though  attended 
with  difierent  circumstances. 

5.  When  the  cause  of  Adam's  integrity,  perfection,  spirituality,  and  happi- 
ness, or  his  paradisical  hfe,  was  no  longer  operative  for  his  preservation,  defection 
ensued ;  which  consisted  in  the  loss  of  the  chief  good,  together  with  that  disor- 
der, confusion,  and  a  conscious  exposedoess  to  a  contmuance  in  that  state, 
whereby  happiness  was  necessarily  exchange  for  a  restless  uneasiness  called 
misery. 

6.  This  was  the  case  of  Adam  in  his  own  person.  But  our  author,  in  the  next 
chapter,  excellently  shows,  that  Adam  and  ^1  his  posterity  were  strictly  one. 
This  union  we  may  call  a  systematic  whole.  For  mankind,  or  the  whole  race  of 
man,  has  a  constituted  connection  no  less  than  a  seed  with  its  plant ;  for  instance. 
;tho  acorn  with  the  oak-plant,  and  that  with  its  fiiture  branches*  We  iustly  caUed 
it  the  same  tree  from  the  time  it  was  planted  to  its  utmost  longevity,  though  some 
of  its  branches  came  into  existence  a  hundred  yean  or  more  after  the  first  shoot. 
This  union  of  Adam  with  his  posterity,  is  no  less  a  constituted  union,  than  that 
which  connects  the  solar  system ;  or  any  other  inferior  systematic  whole,  as  an 
animal  body,  which  is  regard^  as  one  from  its  birth  till  its  death.  For  instance, 
nothine  but  a  constitution  founded  in  the  sovereign  pleasure  of  God,  caused  the 
body  of  Methuselah  to  be  the  samo,  or  regarded  as  the  same,  when  in  infiincy,  and 
above  nine  hundred  years  after.  The  parts  of  his  body,  at  least  most  of  them« 
^ere  Mdifiereat  in  old  9ge,  compared  with  hb  infiucy,  as  any  of  his  posterity  lu^ 
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The  case  with  man  was  plainly  this :  When  God  made  man 
at  first  he  implanted  in  him  two  kinds  of  principles.    There 

difierent  from  Adam.  In  each  case  alike,  the  appobUmeni  of  God  in  forming  a 
course  of  TuUare,  or  his  operations  according  to  a  constituted  plan,  could  makcUie 
body  of  Methuselah  to  be  the  same  body  from  the  first  to  the  last ;  and  the  po»> 
terity  of  Adam  the  same  with  himself 

7.  In  every  vital  system  there  is  a  vital  part,  and  in  every  other  syHem,  as  such, 
one  part  is  more  essential  than  another.  Adam  was  the  tfUal  part  of  the  system  of 
mankind.  The  root  of  th*)  tree,  the  Jbundatkm  of  the  building,  the  nuunspting  of 
the  machine,  the  sun  of  the  system.  We  his  posterity  are  but  so  many  members  of 
a  body,  and  are  all  dependent  on  him  as  on  our  head  or  heart ;  but  not  so  on  one 
another.  There  may  be  the  amputation  of  a  limb,  while  the  other  limbs  are  not 
injured ;  but  if  the  head  or  heart  oe  deprived  of  life,  all  the  members  are  deprived 
at  the  same  time.  A  branch  of  a  tree  may  be  lopped  off  vnthout  injury  to  the 
other  part ;  but  if  the  root,  the  vital  part,  be  afifected,  all  the  branches  are  abo«P> 
fected  as  the  necessary  consequence.  A  dead  root  and  a  living  tree  are  incompa- 
tible ;  though  a  dead  branch  and  a  living  branch  of  the  same  tree  are  not.  A  watch 
is  a  system  founded  on  principles  of  mechanism,  the  index  may  be  mutilated, -or 
the  cog  of  a  wheel  may  be  broken  or  detached,  without  affecting  the  more  essen- 
tia) parts ;  but  if  the  mainspring  be  broken,  the  whole  system,  as  to  its  design- 
ed use,  is  destroyed.  A  building  is  a  system ;  a  slate  or  a  chimney  may  be 
blown  down  without  affecting  the  foundation,  but  if  the  whole  foundation  be 
undermined,  (he  whole  fabric  must  fall  to  ruin.  The  solar  system  might  sub- 
sist, for  ought  that  appears  to  the  contrary,  though  a  comet,  a  satelhte,  or  a 
planet,  were  annihilutea ;  but  if  the  sun  were  annihilated,  ruin  and  confusion  must 
ensue. 

8.  Whatever  Adam  lost  by  transgression,  he  could  have  no  claim  either  in 
equity  or  by  promise,  that  is,  he  could  have  no  claim  at  all  for  a  resferslMfi  of  ft. 
And  what  he  could  have  no  claim  for  himself,  could  not  be  claimable  by  or  for  his 
posterity,  any  more  than  a  branch  or  a  member  could  obtain  life,  when  Che  root 
of  that  branch  or  the  head  of  that  member  had  ceased  to  live :  or  any  more  tlnn 
the  subordinate  parts  of  any  system  when  the  radical,  vital,  fundamental,  wad 
essential  parts  had  failed. 

9.  What  Adam  lost  was  the  divine  Ufe,  and  the  happiness  implied  in  it,  as  a 
favour  granted  on  a  condition.  Observing  this  condition,  he  was  to  have  it  con* 
tinned  ;  but  on  breaking  the  condition  it  was  to  be  foifeited.  Adam  may  be 
compared  to  a  lord  in  waitincf,  who  should  have  free  access  to  every  room  in  the 
king's  palace,  one  cxpepted.  By  abstaining  fiom  this  intrusion  he  should  have 
hii«  honour  and  dignity  pn  served,  and  confirmed  to  his  heira  forever  ;  but  by 
ofiendmg  as  to  the  condition  prescribed,  he  must  sink  to  the  rank  of  a  com- 
mon subject,  fll  ripped  of  all  his  former  dignity.  How  absurd  would  it  be  for 
the  heirs  of  such  a  lord  to  step  forward  and  claim  what  he  had  forfeited ! — 
Equally  absurd  is  it  to  say,  that  Adam*s  posteriiy  are  no  sufferers  by  his  trans- 
gression. 

10.  If  we  would  form  accurate  notions  of  Adam's  transgression,  original  sin, 
and  the  imputation  of  guilt,  it  will  he  of  the  utmost  importance  to  consider  the 
divine  law,  by  wliich  is  the  knowlc^lae  of  sin,  under  a  two-foUl  consideration. — 
As  a  rule  requiring  conformity  and  obedience  in  every  period  of  our  existence,  or 
the  measure  of  moral  oblitration  ;  and  as  a  covenant,  the  condition  of  wliich  was 
perfect  conformitv  and  obedience,  under  a  forfeiture  of  a  special  favour.     The  law 
as  a  'ide  may  be  transgressed  times  and  methods  innumerable  ;  but  as  a  covenmU 
it  could  be  transgressed  only  once.     For  the  very  first  offence  was  a  breach  of  the 
condition,  and  a  forfeiture  of  that  favour  which  depended  on  the  performance  of 
that  condition.     It  in  pitssible  for  the  transgressor  of  the  law  as  a  rtde  to  become 
through  grace  a  perfect  character,  and  therefore  perfectly  conformable  to  that  law. 
But  to  be  perfectly  conformable  to  the  required  condition,  once  broken,  is  impos" 
sible  ;  as  impossible  as  to  recall  time  once  past,  or  to  make  transgression  to  be  no 
transgression. 

11.  Our  author  very  justly  remarks,  that  "  there  is  not  the  least  need  of  sup* 
posing  any  evil  quality  infused^  implantedj  or  wrought  into  the  nature  of  man,  by 
any  positive  cause  or  influence  whatsoever,  either  from  God  or  the  creature ;  or 
of  supposing  that  man  is  conceived  and  bom  with  a  foimieAn  o/  ei?tf  in  his  Imrtj 
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was  an  inferior  kind,  which  may  be  called  natural,  being  the 
principles  of  mere   human  nature;   such    as  self-love,  with 

such  as  18  any  thing  properl^r  posiHve.**  Bnt  however  just  this  remark,  there  is 
reason  to  fear  that  many  besiae  Dr.  TATr.OR  have  imbibed  a  notion  of  original  sin 
considerably  different  from  what  is  here  asserted.  It  is  not  improbable  that  the 
termi  by  which  the  evil  has  been  commonly  expressed  without  a  due  examina- 
tion of  the  idea  intended,  have  had  no  small  influence  to  efibct  this.  The  fre- 
quent use  of  such  analogical  and  allusive  terms  as  poUutien,  defilement^  corrup' 
Imh,  cimiamikuUion,  and  the  like,  seems  to  intimate  something  positive ;  as  these 
ezpressioiui  in  their  original  meaning  convey  an  idea  of  something  superadded  to 
the  sobject.  Whereas  other  terms,  though  equally  analogical  and  allusive,  im- 
ply no  suck  thing ;  such  as  diaordeTf  discord,  confusion^  and  the  Uke.  We  do  not 
mean  to  condemn  the  use  of  the  former,  or  to  recommend  the  latter  to  their  ex- 
dusion,  but  only  design  to  caution  from  a  vonmg  inference  from  a  frequent  use  of 
them. 

12.  On  the  subject  of  the  impuialion  of  Adam's  ofience  to  his  posterity,  our 
author,  in  the  next  chapter,  has  treated  very  ably  and  fully.  But  we  may  here  ob- 
serve, that  it  is  of  the  greatest  importance  to  have  just  views  of  what  is  called 
sr^tmri  fsySU,  It  is  to  be  feared  that  many  form  very  confused  notions  of  the  sub- 
ject, when  it  is  said,  '*  we  are  all  guMUi  when  bom,''  or  *'  we  are  all  gutUy  of  Adam's 
transgression,"  or  **  the  gwU  of  Adam's  ofience  is  ours."  Though  we  conceive 
these  and  similar  propositions  to  be  expressive  of  an  important  truth,  yet  we  are 
DO  less  liable  to  be  led  astray  from  the  true  id<^a  referred  to  by  these  expressions, 
than  by  others  employed  to  represent  moral  depravity. 

13.  It  may  contribute  to  a  clearness  of  conception  on  the  subject,  if  we  keep 
in  mind  that  Adam  was  guiltv  by  his  first  ofience,  under  a  tworfold  consideration. 
He  wan  fptXUy  of  a  breach  of  law  considered  as  a  rvU  of  rectitude,  and  of  the 
Mme  law  as  a  covenant  eryoimng  the  observance  of  a  special  duty,  which  was  the 
•vowed  and  express  condition  of  it.  The  performance  of  the  condition  was  to 
secure  not  merely  moral  purity  and  innocence^  but  also  the  favour,  or  gracious  be- 
nefit, which  he  possessed  on  the  footing  of  a  sovereign  grant.  T%is  was  his 
federd  prwiUge.  Now  by  the  transgression  of  the  law,  considered  as  a  eovefioiil, 
this  fmowr  was  forfeited ;  and  for  God  to  treat  him  as  one  deprived  of  this  favour^ 
is  the  same  thing  as  to  treat  him^as  gviity.  For  how  could  he  be  treated  other- 
wise, when  the  very  condition  on  which  he  retained  the  favour  was  broken. 

14.  Whatever  Adam  possessed  beyond  those  considerations  which  constituted 
him  a  moral  agent,  was  the  fruit  of  soverei^  benevoUnee,  Hence  arises  the  pro- 
priety of  regaraing  the  possession  of  his  pnvile^e,  on  the  observance  of  a  sp^fi- 
ed  condition,  under  the  term  covenant.  For  if  Adam  possessed  some  sptrUwd 
principles,  or  henevoUnt  n^ffuences,  as  a  person  possesses  immunities  and  privileges 
by  charter  for  himself  and  his  heirs ;  and  if  these  chartered  benefits  be  retained 
on  condition  of  not  ofifending  in  a  specified  manner;  it  follows,  that  a  privation  of 
such  benefits  belongs  as  much  to  the  heirs  as  to  the  individual  ofifending.  But  if 
they  are  treated  for  breach  of  such  covenant,  or  charter  held  on  condition,  as  per- 
sons included  in  the  forfeiture,  it  is  manifest  they  are  regarded  so  far  gutlty,  or 
worthy  to  sitffer  such  loss. 

15.  From  these  considerations  it  follows,  that  Adam's  breach  of  law  as  arti2e, 
which  brought  guilt  upon  him  as  an  individual,  is  n-it  the  guilt  imputable  to  his  pos- 
terity. During  his  long  life,  no  doubt  he  was  ^Ity  of  innumerable  offences  afler 
the  first  transgression,  but  not  one  of  these  is  imputed  to  us ;  the  reason  is,  that 
after  he  broke  the  condition  of  the  charter,  he  stood  upon  the  bare  ground  of 

Personal  moral  obligation.  But  personal  guilt,  on  such  ground,  cannot  in  eqidty 
e  transferred  from  ene  to  another.  The  sins  of  the  father,  whether  the  first  father 
or  any  other^  considered  merely  nan  personal  deviation  from  rectitude,  or  a  breach 
of  moral  obbgation,  cannot  be  imputed  to  the  childrenf. 

16.  What  Adam  therefore  sulTercd  for  breach  of  covenant,  was  a  privation 
of  chartered  benefits.  The  unavoidable  effect  of  this  was  death  ;  a  privation  of 
spiritual  life — which  continued  is  death  eternal — and  a  privation  of  that  protection 
and  care  which  would  have  preserved  from  temporal  death.  There  seems  little 
room  to  doubt,  that  even  the  corporeal  or  elementary  part  of  Adam,  underwent 
a  great  chungc  by  the  fall.    However,  luiving  forfeited  his  charter  of  preservation 
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those  natural  appetites  and  passions,  which  belong  to  the  nature 
of  man^  in  which  his  love  to  his  own  liberty,  honour,  and 
pleasure,  were  exercised:  These,  when  alone,  and  left  to 
themselves,  are  what  the  scriptures  sometimes  call  fubsh. 
Besides  these,  there  were  superior  principles,  that  were  spiri- 
tual, holy,  and  divine,  summarily  comprehended  in  divine  love ; 
wherein  consisted  the  spiritual  imase  of  God,  and  man^s  right* 
eousncss  and  true  holmess ;  which  are  called  in  scripture  the 
divine  nature.  These  principles  may,  in  some  sense,  be  called 
SUPERNATURAL,*  being  (however  concreated  or  connate,  yet) 
such  as  are  above  those  principles  that  are  essentially  implied 
in,  or  necessarily  resulting  from,  and  inseparably  connected 
with,  mere  human  nature^  and  being  such  as  immediately  de- 

by  transgression,  he  and  all  his  posterity  became  exposed  to  the  natural  operatiofM 
of  this  worid  and  its  elements.  Matter  and  motion,  in  animals  and  ▼egetables^ 
in  the  natural  ttate  of  thin^,  ensure  a  dissolution. 

17  Much  has  been  said  by  some  divines  about  the  probabiMty  of  Adam,  hmi 
he  kept  the  condition,  being  promoted  to  some  situation  atiU  more  exalted.  But 
there  is  reason  to  suspect,  that  such  a  sentiment  process  on  the  supposition  of 
Adam  possessing  a  less  exalted  situation  than  he  really  did  posso— ■  The  ides 
seems  to  be  founded  on  a  probable  promotion  for  continned  obedieniee.  But  what 
could  be  a  greater  reward  than  a  continuance  of  his  chartered  privileges?.  And 
what  a  greater  loss  than  their  forfeiture  ? 

18.  It  would  not  be  diflicult  to  domonstrate,  were  not  this  note  too  far  ex- 
tended to  admit  of  it,  that  Adam,  dealt  with  on  the  ground  of  tfrkf  «9Mffyt  would 
have  been  not  less  liable  to  defection  than  his  posterity  are,  when  they  be^^in  to 
exercise  moral  agency.  Therefore  the  objection  against  the  oonstitotion  of 
Adam  and  his  posterity  being  regarded  as  one,  is  deprived  of  aBfivee.  For  what- 
ever creature,  in  whatever  worlc^  were  dealt  with  in  atrict  tffuily,  withoat'^ensvo- 
lent  ififtuenee  to  counteract  musive  power,  he  would  have  no  advantage  against  a 
liability  to  defection  above  the  race  of  man  after  the  fiiU.  The  only  di^rence  is, 
that  Adam  once  actually  ooasessed  an  exalted  privilege,  and  fell  from  it.  And  if  his 
posterity,  rendered  so  tar  guiUy  as  to  be  deprived  of  chartered  benefits  vrith  him, 
cannot  be  raised  to  happiness  from  their  fallen  state  without  the  eicrcisc  of  bene- 
volent sovereign  influence  in  the  plan  of  salvation  ;  it  should  be  recollected,  that  Adam 
himself  could  not  have  mtdntained  his  standing  but  by  the  same  benevolerU  ioverei^ 
influence,  though  exercised  in  a  different  way. 

COROLLARY. 

19.  Hence  the  propriety  and  the  true  ground  of  the  well  known  distinction  of  a 
believer  in  the  second  Adam  not  being  under  the  law,  ^i.  e.  the  condemnation  of 
the  lawy  as  a  covenanty  though  under  the  law  as  a  nUe,  It  is  found,  as  to  its  true 
reason,  in  the  state  of  Adam,  as  above  explained. — W. 

*  To  prevent  all  ravils,  the  reader  is  dosircd  particularly  to  observe  in  what 
sense  I  here  use  the  words  naSnrtd  and  supernatural : — Not  as  epithets  of  distinc- 
tion between  that  which  is  concreated  or  connate,  and  that  which  is  extraordina- 
rily introduced  afterwards,  besides  the  first  state  of  things,  or  the  order  established 
onginally,  bpginning;  when  man's  nature  began  ;  but  as  distinguishing  between 
what  b»  longs  /o,  or  flows  from,  that  nature  which  man  has,  merely  as  man,  and 
those  things  which  are  above  this,  by  which  one  is  denominated,  not  only  a  man^ 
but  a  truly  virtuous,  holy,  and  spiritual  man  ;  which,  though  they  began  in  ^idam  as 
poon  as  humanity  began,  and  arc  necessary  to  the  perfection  and  well-being  of  the 
human  nature,  yet  are  not  essential  to  the  constitution  of  it,  or  necessary  to  its  be- 
inc  :  Inasmuch  as  one  may  have  every  thing  needful  to  his  being  man,  exclusively 
of  them.  If  in  thus  using  the  words  natural  and  SHpematural,  I  use  them  in  an  un- 
common sense,  it  is  not  from  any  affectation  of  sinsularity,  but  for  want  of  other 
■  ^rmf  more  aptly  lo  express  my  meaninjT. 
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pend  on  man^s  union  and  communion  with  God,  or  divine  com- 
munications and  influences  of  God^s  spirit:  Which  though 
withdrawn,  and  man^s  nature  forsaken  of  these  principles, 
human  nature  would  be  human  nature  still ;  man^s  nature,  as 
such,  being  entire  without  these  divine  principles^  which  the 
scripture  sometimes  calls  spirit,  in  contradistinction  to  fleth. 
These  superior  principles  were  given  to  possess  the  throne, 
and  maintain  an  absolute  dominion  in  the  heart ;  the  other  to 
be  wholly  subordinate  and  subservient.  *  And  while  things  con« 
tinued  thus,  all  was  in  excellent  order,  peace,  and  beautiful 
harmony,  and  in  a  proper  and  perfect  state.  These  divine 
principles  thus  reigning,  were  the  dignity,  life,  happiness,  and 
glory  of  man^s  nature.  When  man  sinned  and  oroke  God^s 
covenant,  and  fell  under  his  curse,  these  superior  principles, 
left  his  heart :  For  indeed  God  then  left  him ;  that  communion 
with  God  on  which  these  principles  depended,  entirely 
ceased;  the  Holy  Spirit,  that  divine  inhabitant,  forsook  the 
house.  Because  it  would  have  been  utterly  improper  in  itself, 
and  inconsistent  with  the  constitution  God  had  established,  that 
he  should  still  maintain  communion  with  man,  and  continue  by 
his  friendly,  gracious,  vital  influences,  to  dwell  with  him  ana 
in  him,  after  he  was  Iffrcome  a  rebel,  and  had  incurred  God^s 
wrath  and  curse.  Therefore  immediately  the  superior  divine 
principles  wholly  ceased ;  so  light  ceases  in  a  room  when  the 
candle  is  withdrawn ;  and  thus  man  was  left  in  a  state  of  dark- 
ness,  woeful  corruption  and  ruin ;  nothing  but  flesh  without 
spirit.  The  inferior  principles  of  self-love  and  natural  appe- 
tite which  were  given  only  to  serve,  being  alone,  and  left  to 
themselves,  of  course  became  reigning  principles ;  having  no 
superior  principles  to  regulate  or  control  them,  they  became 
absolute  masters  of  the  heart.  The  immediate  consequence 
of  which  was  ^  fated  catastrophe^  a  turning  of  all  things  upside 
down,  and  the  succession  of  a  state  of  the  most  odious  and 
dreadful  confusion.  Man  immediately  set  up  himself  and  the 
objects  of  his  private  aflections  and  appetites,  as  supreme; 
and  so  they  took  the  place  of  God.  These  inferior  princi- 
ples are  like^re  in  a  house;  which  we  say  is  a  good  servant, 
out  a  bad  master ;  very  useful  while  kept  in  its  place,  but  if 
left  to  take  possession  of  the  whole  house,  soon  brings  all  to 
destruction.  Man^s  love  to  his  own  honour,  separate  interests, 
and  private  pleasure,  which  before  was  wholly  subordinate  unto 
love  to  God  and  regard  to  his  authority  and  glory,  now  dis- 
poses and  impels  him  to  pursue  those  objects,  without  regard 
to  God's  honour,  or  law ;  because  there  is  no  true  resard  to 
these  divine  things  left  in  him.  In  consequence  of  which,  he 
seeks  those  objects  as  much  when  against  God^s  honour  and 
law,  as  when  agreeable  to  them.  God  still  continuing  strictly 
to  require  supreme  regard  to  himself,  and  forbidding  all  undue 
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gratifications  of  these  inferior  passions — ^but  only  in  perfect 
subordination  to  the  ends,  and  agreeableness  to  the  roles  and 
limits,  which  his  holiness,  honour,  and  law  prescribe — hence 
immediately  arises  enmity  in  the  heart,  now  wholly  under  the 
power  of  self-love  ;  and  nothing  but  war  ensues,  in  a  constant 
course,  against  God.  As  when  a  subject  has  once  renounced 
his  lawfiil  sovereign,  and  set  up  a  pretender  in  his  stead,  a 
state  of  enmity  and  war  against  his  rightfiil  king  necessarily 
ensues.  It  were  easy  to  shew,  how  every  lust,  and  depraved 
diq>osition  of  man^s  heart,  would  naturally  aritje  from  this  pri' 
votive  original,  if  here  were  room  for  it.  Thus  it  is  easy  to  give 
an  account,  how  total  corruption  of  heart  should  follow  on 
man^  eating  the  forbidden  fruit,  though  that  was  but  one  act 
of  sin,  without  God  putting  any  evil  into  his  heart,  or  trnpUmt- 
ing  any  bad  principle,  or  infusing  any  corrupt  taint,  and  so  be- 
coming the  author  of  depravity.  Only  God^s  withdrawing^  as 
it  was  niffhly  proper  and  necessary  that  he  should,  from  rebel- 
man,  and  his  natural  principles  being  left  to  themseheg^  is  suffi- 
cient to  account  for  his  becoming  entirely  corrupt,  and  bent  on 
sinning  against  Crod. 

And  as  Adam^s  nature  became  corrupt,  vrithout  God*s 
implanting  or  infiising  of  any  evil  tbibg  into  it ;  so  does  the 
nature  of  nb  Posterity.  God  dealing  with  Adam  as  the  head 
of  his  posterity,  (as  has  been  shewn)  and  treating  them  as  one, 
he  deals  with  his  posterity  as  having  all  sinned  in  him.  And 
therefore,  as  God  withdrew  spiritual  communion,  and  his  vital 
gracious  influence  from  tlie  common  head,  so  he  withholds  the 
same  from  all  the  members,  as  they  come  into  existence : 
whereby  they  come  into  the  world  mere  fleshy  and  entirely  un- 
der the  government  of  natural  and  inferior  principles  ;  and  so 
become  wholly  corrupt,  as  Adam  did. 

Now  for  God  so  far  to  have  the  disposal  of  this  affair,  as 
to  withhold  those  influences  without  which  nature  will  be  cor- 
rupt y  is  not  to  be  the  author  of  sin.  But  concerning  this,  I 
must  refer  the  reader  to  what  I  have  said  of  it  in  my  discourse 
on  tlie  Freedom  of  the  WilL*  Though  besides  what  I  have 
there  said,  I  may  here  observe,  that  if  for  God  so  far  to  order 
and  dispose  the  being  of  sin,  as  to  permit  it,  by  withholding 
the  gracious  influences  necessary  to  prevent  it,  is  for  him  to  be 
the  author  of  sin,  then  some  things  which  Dr.  T.  himself  lays 
down,  will  equally  be  attended  with  this  very  consequence. 
For,  from  time  to  time,  he  speaks  of  God  giving  men  up  to  the 
vilest  lusts  and  afiections,  by  permitting^  or  le/iving  them.t 
Now  if  the  cotuinuance  of  sin^  and  its  increase  and  prevalence, 
may  be  in  consequence  of  God's  disposal  in  withholding  need- 

*  Part  iv.  §  9. 
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fill  grace,  without  God  beiog  the  author  of  that  contiTwance 
and  prevalence  of  sin ;  then,  by  parity  of  reason,  may  the  fre- 
mg  of  sin  in  the  race  of  Adam,  be  in  consequence  of  God^s 
disposal  by  his  withholding  that  grace  which  is  needful  to  pre* 
vent  it,  without  his  being  the  author  of  Wit. 

If  here  it  should  be  said,  that  God  is  not  the  author  of  sin, 
in  giving  up  to  sin  those  who  have  ahready  made  themselves 
sinful,  because  wiien  men  have  once  made  themselves  sinful, 
their  continuing  so,  and  sin  prevailing  in  them,  and  becoming 
more  and  more  habitual,  will  follow  in  a  course  of  nature^  1 
answer,  let  that  be  remembered  which  this  writer  so  greatly 
urges,  in  opposition  to  them  who  suppose  original  corrupticm 
comes  in  a  course  of  nature,  viz.  That  the  course  of  nature  is 
nothing  without  God.  He  utterly  rejects  the  notion  of  the 
^^  course  of  nature^s  being  a  proper  active  cause,  which  will 
work,  and  go  on  by  itself,  without  God^  if  he  lets  or  permits 
it^^*  But  affirms,  ^^  That  the  course  of  nature,  separate  from 
the  agency  of  God,  is  no  cause  or  nothing;  and  that  the  course 
of  nature  should  continue  itself,  or  go  on  to  operate  by  itself, 
any  more  than  at  first  produce  itself  is  absolutely  impossibk.^^ 
These  strong  expressions  are  his.  Therefore,  to  explain  the 
continuance  of  the  habits  of  sin  in  the  same  person,  when  once 
introduced,  yea,  to  explain  the  very  being  of  any  such  habits, 
in  consequence  of  repeated  acts,  our  author  must  have  re- 
course to  those  same  principles  which  he  rejects  as  absurd  to 
the  utmost  degree,  when  alleged  to  explain  the  corruption  of 
nature  in  the  posterity  of  Adam.  For,  that  habits,  either  good 
or  bad,  should  continue  after  being  once  established,  or  that 
habits  should  be  settled  and  have  existence  in  consequence  of 
repeated  acts,  can  be  owing  only  to  a  course  of  nattire^  and 
those  laws  of  nature  which  Grod  has  established. 

That  the  posterity  of  Adam  should  be  bom  without  holi- 
ness, and  so  with  a  depraved  nature,  comes  to  pass  as  much  by 
the  established  course  of  nature^  as  the  continuance  of  a  corrupt 
disposition  in  a  particular  person,  after  he  once  has  it ;  or  as 
much  as  Adam^s  continuing  unholy  and  corrupt,  after  he  had 
once  lost  his  holiness.  For  Adam*8  posterity  are  from  him, 
and  as  it  were  in  him,  and  belonging  to  him^  accordim  to  an 
established  course  of  nature^  as  much  as  the  branches  of  a  tree 
are,  according  to  a  course  of  nature^  from  the  tree,  in  the  tree, 
and  belonging  to  the  tree;  or  (to  make  use  of  the  comparison 
which  Dr.  T.  himself  chooses  finom  time  to  time,  as  proper  to 
illustrate  the  matter*)  just  as  the  acorn  is  derived  from  the  oak. 
And  I  think,  the  acorn  is  as  much  derived  from  the  oak,  ao« 
cording  to  the  course  of  nature^  as  the  buds  and  branches.  It 
is  true,  that  God,  by  his  own  almighty  power,  creates  the  souJ 
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of  the  infeLtit ;  and  it  is  also  true,  as  Dr.  T.  often  insists,  that 
Grod,  by  his  immediate  power,  forms  and  fashions  the  body  of 
the  infant  in  the  womb ;  yet  he  does  both  accordii^  to  that 
course  of  nature^  which  he  has  been  pleased  to  establish.  The 
cowse  of  nature  is  demonstrated  by  late  improvements  in  phi- 
losophy, to  be  indeed  what  our  author  himself  says  it  is,  viz. 
Nothing  but  the  established  order  of  the  agency  and  Operation 
of  the  author  of  nature.  And  though  there  be  the  immediate 
agency  of  God  in  bringing  the  soul  into  existence  in  genera- 
tion, yet  it  is  done  according  to  the  method  and  order  established 
by  the  author  of  nature,  as  much  as  his  producing  the  bud,  or 
the  acorn  of  the  oak;  and  as  much  as  his  continuing  a  partic- 
ular person  in  bein^,  after  he  once  has  existence.  God^s  imme- 
diate agency  in  bringing  the  soul  of  a  child  into  being,  is  as 
much  according  to  an  established  order^  as  is  his  immediate 
acency  in  any  of  the  works  of  nature  whatsoever.  It  is  agree- 
able to  the  established  order  of  nature,  that  the  good  quuities 
wanting  in  the  tree,  should  also  be  wanting  in  the  branches  and 
fruit.  It  is  agreeable  to  the  order  of  nature,  that  when  a  par- 
ticular person  is  without  good  moral  qualities  in  his  heart,  he 
should  continue  without  them  till  some  new  cause  or  efficiency 
produces  them.  And  it  is  as  much  agreeable  to  an  established 
course  and  order  of  nature,  that  since  Adam,  the  head  of  man- 
kind, the  root  of  that  great  tree  with  many  branches  springing 
fipom  it,  was  deprived  of  original  righteousness,  the  branches 
should  come  forth  without  it  Or  if  any  dislike  the  word  nature^ 
as  used  in  this  last  case,  and  instead  of  it  choose  to  call  it  a 
constitution^  or  established  order  of  successive  events,  the  alter- 
ation of  the  name  will  not  in  the  least  alter  the  state  of  the 
present  argument.  Where  the  name,  nature ^  is  allowed  with- 
out dispute,  no  more  is  meant  than  an  establisiied  method  and 
order  of  events,  settled  and  limited  by  divine  wisdom. 

If  any  should  object  to  this,  that  if  the  want  of  original 
righteousness  be  thus  according  to  an  established  course  of  na- 
ture^ then  why  are  not  principles  of  holiness,  when  restored 
by  divine  grace^  also  communicated  to  posterity  ?  I  answer, 
The  divine  laws  and  establishments  of  the  author  of  nature^ 
are  precisely  settled  by  him  as  he  pleaseth,  and  limited  by  his 
wisdom.  Grace  is  introduced  among  the  race  of  man  by  a 
new  establishment;  not  on  the  ground  of  God's  original  estab- 
lishment, as  the  head  of  the  natural  world  and  author  of  the 
first  creation  ;  but  by  a  constitution  of  a  vastly  higher  kind  ; 
wherein  Christ  is  made  the  root  of  the  tree  whose  branches 
are  his  spiritual  seed^  and  he  is  the  head  of  the  new  creation  ; 
of  which  I  need  not  stand  now  to  speak  particularly. 

But  here  I  desire  it  may  be  noted,  that  I  do  not  suppose 
the  natural  depravity  of  the  posterity  of  Adam  is  owing  to  the 
course  of  nature  only ;  it  is  also  owing  to  the   ust  judgment  of 
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God.  But  yet  I  thinks  it  is  as  truly  and  in  the  same  manner 
owing  to  the  course  of  nature^  that  Adam^s  posterity  come  in- 
to the  world  without  original  righteousness,  as  that  Adam  him- 
self continued  without  it,  after  he  had  once  lost  it.  That  Ad- 
am continued  destitute  of  holiness  when  he  had  lost  it,  and 
would  always  have  »o  continued,  had  it  not  been  restored  by  a 
Redeemer,  was  not  only  a  natural  consequence,  according  to 
the  course  of  things  established  by  God  as  the  author  of  nature ; 
but  it  was  also  a  penal  consequence,  or  a  punishment  of  his 
nn.  God,  in  righteous  judgment^  continued  to  absent  himself 
firom  Adam  after  he  became  a  rebel ;  and  withheld  from  him 
now  those  influences  of  the  Holy^Spirit  which  he  before  had. 
And  just  thus  I  suppose  it  to  be  with  every  natural  branch  of 
mankind  :  All  are  looked  upon  as  sinning'  in  and  with  their 
common  root ;  and  God  righteously  withholds  special  influ- 
ences and  spiritual  communications  from  all,  for  this  sin.  But 
of  the  manner  and  order  of  these  things,  more  may  be  said  in 
the  next  chapter. 

On  the  whole,  this  grand  objection  against  the  doctrine 
of  men  being  born  corrupt,  that  it  makes  him  who  gave  us  our 
beings  to  be  the  cause  of  the  being  of  corruption^  can  have  no 
more  force  in  it,  than  a  like  argument  has  to  prove,  that  if 
men  by  a  course  of  nature  continue  wicked,  or  remain  without 
ffoodness,  after  they  have  by  vicious   acts  contracted  vicious 
habits,  and  so  made  themselves  wicked,  it  makes  him,  who  is 
the  cause  of  their  continuance  in  beings  and  the  cause  of  the 
€X>NnNUANCE  of  the  course  of"  nature^  to  be  the  cause  oj  their 
continued  wickedness.     Dr.  T.  says,*  ^  God  would  not  make 
any  thins  that  is  hateful  to  him ;  because,  by  the  very  terms, 
he  would  hate  to  make  such  a  thing. ''^    But  if  this  be  good 
arguing  in  the  case  to  which  it  is  applied,  may  I  not  as  well 
say,  God  would  not  continue  a  thing  in  being  that  is  hateful 
to  him ;  because,  by  the  very  terms,  he  would  hate  to  continue 
such  a  thing  in  being  ?     I  think  the  very  terms  do  as  much 
(and  no  more)  infer  one  of  these  propositions,  as  the  other. 
In  like  manner  the  rest  that  he  says  on  that  head  may  be 
shewn  to  be  unreasonable,  by  only  substituting  the  word  con-- 
tinue^  in  the  place  of  make  and  propagate.     I  may  fairly  imitate 
his  way  of  reasoning  thus :  To  say  God  continues  us  accord- 
ing to  his  own  original  decree,  or  law  of  continuation^  which 
obliges  him  to  continue  us  in  a  manner  he  abhors,  is  really  to 
make  bad  worse :  For  it  is  supposing  him  to  be  defective  in 
wisdom,  or  by  his  own  decree  or  law  to  lay  such  a  constraint 
upon  his  own  actions,  that  he  cannot  do  what  he  would,  but  is 
continually  doing  what  he  would  not,  what  he  hates  to  do,  and 
what  he  condemns  in  us ;  viz.  continuing  us  sinful  when  he 
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condemns  ub  for  continuing  ourselves  sinful^*    If  the  reasoning 
be  weak  in  the  one  case,  it  is  no  less  so  in  the  other. 

If  any  shall  still  insist,  that  there  is  a  difference  between 
God  so  disposing  things,  as  that  depravity  of  heart  shall  be 
continued^  according  to  the  settled  course  of  nature,  in  the  same 
person,  who  has  by  his  own  fault  introduced  it ;  and  hb  lo  dii- 

Sosing  as  that  men,  according  to  a  course  of  nature,  should  be 
am  with  depravity,  in  consequence  of  Adam^s  introducing 
of  sin,  by  his  act  which  he  had  no  concern  in,  and  cannot  be 
justly  ciiarged  with :  On  this  I  would  observe,  ihat  it  is  quite 
going  off  the  objection  which  we  have  been  upon,  from  God^s 
agency,  and  flymg  to  another.  It  is  then  no  longer  insisted 
on,  tlmt  simply  for  him«  from  whose  agency  the  course  of 
nature  and  our  existence  derive,  so  to  dispose  things  as  that 
we  should  have  existence  in  a  corrupt  state,  is  for  him  to  be 
the  author  of  sin :  But  the  plea  now  advanced  is,  that  it  is  not 
proper  and  just  for  such  an  agent  so  to  dispose,  m  this  case,  and 
only  in  consequence  of  Adam^s  sin ;  it  not  being  just  to  charge 
Adam^s  sin  to  his  posterity.  And  this  matter  sluul  be  particu- 
larly considered  in  answer  to  the  next  objection ;  to  which  I 
now  proceed. 


CHAP.  III. 

Thai  great  Objeciion  against  the  imputation  of  Adam's  sin  to  his 
Posterity^  tonsidered^  thai  sucti  imputation  is  unjust  and 
unreasonable^  inasmuch  as  Adam  and  his  Posterity  are  not 
one  and  the  same.  With  a  brief  Reflection  subjoined  of  what 
soiue  have  supposed^  of  God  imputing  the  Guilt  of  AdanCs 
Sin  to  his  Posterity^  hut  in  an  infinitely  less  Degree^  than 
to  Adam  himself 

That  we  may  proceed  with  the  greater  clearness  in  con- 
sidering the  tiiain  objections  against  supposing  the  guilt  of 
Adam^s  sin  to  bo  imputed  to  iiis  posterity ;  I  would  premise  some 
observations  witli  a  view  to  the  right  stating  of  the  doctrine ; 
and  then  shew  its  reasonableness^  in  opposition  to  the  great 
clamour  raised  against  it  on  this  head. 

1  think  it  would  go  far  towards  directing  us  to  the  more 
clear  conception  and  right  statement  of  this  affair,  were  we 
steadily  to  bear  this  in  mind:  That  God,  in  every  step  of  his 
proceeding  witii  Adam,  in  relation  to  the  covenant  or  constitu- 
tion established  with  him,  looked  on  his  posterity  as  being  one 
with  him.  And  though  he  dealt  more  immediately  with  Adam, 
it  yet  was  as  the  head  of  the  whole  body,  and  the  root  of  the 
whole  tree ;  and  in  his  proceedings  with  him,  he  dealt  with 
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aU  the  branches,  as  if  they  had  been  then  existing  in  their 
root. 

From  which  it  will  follow,  that  both  guilt,  or  exposedness 
to  punishment,  and  also  depravity  of  heart,  came  upon  Adem^s 
poBlerity  just  as  they  came  upon  him,  as  much  as  if  he  and 
they  had  all  co-existed,  like  a  tree  with  many  branches ;  allow- 
inff  only  for  the  difference  necessarily  resulting  from  the  place 
Adam  stood  in,  as  head  or  root  of  the  whole.  Otherwise,  it 
is  as  if,  in  every  step  of  proceeding,  every  alteration  in  the  root 
had  been  attended  at  the  same  instant  with  the  same  altera- 
tions throughout  the  whole  tree,  in  each  individual  branch, 
I  diink  this  will  naturally  follow  on  the  supposition  of  there 
being  a  constkuied  oneness  or  identity  of  Adam  and  his  posterity 
in  this  affair. 

Therefore  I  am  humbly  of  opinion,  that  if  any  have  sup> 
poaed  the  children  of  Adam  to  come  into  the  world  with  a 
double  gtdlt^  one  the  guilt  of  Adam^s  sin,  another  the  guilt 
arising  from  their  having  a  corrupt  heart,  they  have  not  so  well 
conceived  of  the  matter.     The  guilt  a  man  has  upon  his  soul 
at  firat  existence,  is  one  and  simple,  viz.  the  guilt  of  the  original 
apostacy,  the  guilt  of  the  sin  by  which  the  species  first  re- 
belled against  God.     This,  and  the  guilt  arising  from  the  de- 
praved disposition  of  the  heart,  are  not  to  be  looked  upon  aa 
two  things,  distinctly  imputed  and  charged  upon  men  in  the 
sight  of  God.     Indeed  the  guilt  that  arises  from  the  corrup- 
tion of  the  heart,  as  it  remains  a  confirmed  principle  and  ap- 
pears in  its  consequent  operations,  is  a  distinct  and  additional 
guilt :  But  the  guilt  arising  from  the  first  existing  of  a  depraved 
disposition   in  Adam^s  posterity,  I  apprehend,  is  not  distinct 
fifom  their  guilt  of  Adam^s  first  sin.     For  so  it  was  not  in  Adam 
himself.     The  first  evil  disposition  or  inclination  of  Adam  to 
sin,  was  not  properly  distinct  from  his  first  act  of  sin,  but  was 
included  in  it.    The  external  act  he  committed  was  no  other- 
wise his,  than  as  his  heart  was  in  it,  or  as  that  action  proceed- 
ed from  the  wicked  inclination  of  his  heart     Nor  was  the  guilt 
be  had  double^  as  for  two  distinct  sins :    One,  the  wickedness 
of  his  will  in  that  affair ;  another,  the  wickedness  of  the  exter* 
nal  act,  caused  by  it.     His  guilt  was  all  truly  from  the  act  of 
his  inward  man ;  exclusive  of  which  the  motions  of  his  body 
were  no  more  than  the  motions  of   any  lifeless  instrumenL 
His  sin  consisted  in  wickedness  of  heart,  fully  suflicient  for^ 
and  entirely  amounting  to,  all  that  appeared  in  the  act  he  com* 
mitted. 

The  depraved  disposition  of  Adam^s  heart  is  to  be  con- 
sidered two  ways.  (1.)  As  the^rst  rising  of  an  evil  inclina- 
tion in  his  heart,  exerted  in  his  mst  act  of  sin,  and  the  ^und 
of  the  complete  transgression.  (3^  An  evil  disposition  of 
heart  coniimdng  afterwiiids,  as  a  conmrmed  principle  that  came 
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by  God^s  forsaking  of  him ;  which  was  a  pumskmeni  of  hb 
first  transgression.  This  confirmed  corruption,  by  its  re- 
maining and  continued  operation,  brought  additional,  guilt  on 
hia  soul. 

In  like  manner,  depravity  of  heart  is  to  be  considered  two 
ways  in  Adam's  posterity.  The^V^t  existing  of  a  corrupt  dis- 
position, is  not  to  be  looked  upon  as  sin  distinct  ttom  their 
participation  of  Adam's  first  sin.  It  is  as  it  were  the  extended 
pollution  of  that  sin  through  the  whole  tree,  by  virtue  of  the 
constituted  union  of  the  branches  with  the  root ;  or  the  inker' 
ence  of  the  sin  of  that  head  of  the  species  in  the  members, 
in  their  consent  and  concurrence  with  the  head  in  that  first  act 
But  the  depravity  of  nature  remaining  as  an  established  prind' 
pie  in  a  child  of  Adam,  and  as  exhibited  in  after-operations,  is 
a  consequence  ond  punishment  of  the  first  apostacy  thus  partici- 
pated, and  brings  new  guilt.  The^r^^  being  of  an  evil  dispo- 
sition in  a  child  of  Adam,  whereby  he  is  disposed  to  epprone 
the  sin  of  his  first  father,  so  far  as  to  imply  a  full  and  per- 
fect consent  of  heart  to  it,  I  think,  is  not  to  be  looked  upon 
as  a  consequence  of  the  imputation  of  that  first  sin,  any  more 
than  the  full  consent  of  Adam's  own  heart  in  the  actof  smning; 
which  was  not  consequent  on  the  imputation,  but  rather  prior 
to  it  in  the  order  of  nature.  Indeed  the  derivation  of  the  evil 
disposition  to  Adam's  posterity,  or  rather,  the  co-existence  of 
the  evil  disposition  implied  in  Adam's  first  rebellion,  in  th^ 
root  and  branches^  is  a  consequence  of  the  unitm  that  the  wise 
Author  of  the  world  has  established  between  Adam  and  his 
posterity ;  but  not  properly  a  consequence  of  the  imputation  of 
his  sin  ;  nay,  is  ratlier  antecedent  to  it,  as  it  was  in  Adam  him- 
self. The  first  depra\it)  of  l.oart,  and  the  imputation  of  that 
sin,  art  both  the  consequence  s  of  that  esti^blished  union  ;  but 
yet  in  such  order,  that  the  evil  disposition  is  frst^  and  the 
charge  of  guilt  consequent^  as  it  was  in  the  case  of  Adam  him- 
self.* 


*  My  meaning  in  the  whole  of  what  has  been  here  said,  may  be  illustinted 
thus  :  Let  us  suppose  ilint  Adani  and  ell  hij  postprity  had  co-existedf  and  that  his 
posterity  had  been,  through  a  law  of  nature  c^tabiishtd  by  the  Cieator,  uniled  to 
Kim,  something  bh  the  branches  of  a  tree  arc  united  to  the  root,  or  the  members  of 
the  lyody  to  the  head,  so  as  to  consititute  as  it  were  one  complex  person,  or  one  mo- 
ral whole :  So  that  by  the  law  of  union  there  should  havo  been  a  conrnttmicn  and 
co-existenec  m  ticta  and  affections ;  all  jointly  participating,  and  all  concorring,  as 
onevjhoUy  in  the  disposition  and  action  of  the  head :  as  we  s«  e  in  the  body  natural, 
the  whole  bouv  is  affected  as  the  head  is  affcoted ;  and  the  whole  body  concurs 
when  the  head  acts.  Now  in  this  case,  all  the  brariches  of  mankind,  by  the  con- 
stitution of  nature  and  law  of  union,  would  have  been  affected  just  as  Adam,  their 
common  root,  was  affected.  \Mien  the  Heart  of  the  root,  by  a  full  disposition, 
committed  the  first  sin,  the  hearts  of  all  the  branches  would  have  concurred  ;  and 
when  the  root,  in  consequence  ot  this,  became  guilty,  so  would  all  the  branches ; 
and  when  the  root,  as  a  punishment  of  the  sin  committed,  wsf  forsaken  of  God,  in 
like  manner  would  it  have  fared  with  all  the  branches ;  and  when  the  root,  in  con- 
sequence of  this,  was  confirmed  in  permanent  depravity,  the  case  would  have  been 
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The  first  existence  of  an  evil  disposition,  amounting  to  a 
full  consent  to  Adam^s  sin,  no  more  infers  God  being  the 

the  same  with  all  the  branches ;  and  as  new  guilt  on  the  soul  of  Adam  would  have 
been  consequent  on  this,  so  also  would  it  have  been  with  his  moral  branches.  And 
thus  all  things,  with  relation  to  evil  disposition,  guilt,  pollution  and  depravity, 
would  exist,  in  the  same  order  and  dependence,  in  each  branch,  as  in  the  root. 
Now,  difierence  of  the  time  of  existence  does  not  at  all  hinder  things  succeeding  in 
the  same  order,  any  more  than  difierence  of  place  in  a  co-existence  of  time. 

Here  may  be  observed,  as  in  several  respects  to  thepresent  purpose,  some 
Ifaings  that  are  said  by  Stapperus,  an  eminent  divine  of  Zuriek,  in  Svnizertandf  in 
his  Theoloria  PoUmUa,  published  about  fourteen  years  ago  ;~in  Engkah  as  fi>Uowt; 
"  Seeing  all  Adam's  posterity  are  derived  from  their  first  parent,  as  their  root,  the 
whole  of  the  human  tund,  with  its  root,  may  be  considered  as  constituting  but  one 
whole,  or  one  mass ;  so  as  not  to  be  properly  distinct  from  its  root ;  the  posterity  not 
diffcrmg  from  it,  any  othenvise  than  the  branches  from  the  tree.  From  which  it 
easUy  appears,  how  that  when  the  root  sinned,  all  that  which  is  derived  from  it,  and 
with  it  constitutes  but  one  whole,  may  be  looked  upon  as  also  sinning ;  seeing  it 
is  not  distinct  from  the  root,  but  one  with  it.'* — Tom.  i.  Cap.  3.  §  856.  57. 

*'  It  is  objected  against  the  imputation  of  Adam's  sin,  that  we  never  com* 
mitted  the  same  sin  with  Adam,  neither  in  numbt^r  nor  in  kind.  I  answer,  we 
should  distinguish  here  between  the  phyaieai  act  itself  which  Adam  committed, 
and  the  morality  of  the  action  and  consent  to  it.  If  we  hare  respect  only  to  the 
external  act,  to  be  sure  it  must  be  confessed  that  Adam's  posterity  did  not  put 
forth  their  hands  to  the  forbidden  fruit :  In  which  sense,  that  act  of  transgression 
and  that  fiili  of  Adam  cannot  be  phyriealbf  one  with  the  sin  of  his  posterity.  But 
if  we  consider  the  moralUy  of  the  action,  and  what  content  there  is  to  it,  it  is  alto- 
gether to  be  maintained,  that  his  posterity  committed  the  tame  sin,  both  in  num- 
ber and  in  kind,  inasmuch  as  they  are  to  be  looked  upon  as  consenting  to  it.  For 
where  there  is  consent  to  a  sin,  there  the  same  sin  is  committed.  Seeing  there- 
fore that  Adam  with  all  his  posterity  constitute  but  one  moral  peraon^  and  are 
united  in  the  same  covenant,  and  are  transgressors  of  the  same  law,  they  are 
also  to  be  looked  upon  as  having,  in  a  moral  estimation,  conunitted  the  same 
transgression  of  the  law,  both  in^  number  and  in  kind.  Therelbre  this  reasoning 
avails  nothins  against  the  righteous  imputation  of  the  sin  of  Adam  to  all  man- 
kind, or  to  the  whole  moral  person  that  is  consenting  to  it  And  for  the  reason 
mentioned,  we  may  rather  ar^e  thus.  The  sin  of  the  posterity,  on  account  of 
thdr  consent,  and  the  moral  view  in  which  they  are  to  be  taken,  is  the  same  with 
the  sin  of  Adam,  not  only  in  kind,  but  in  number ;  therefore  the  sin  of  Adam  is 
rightfully  imputed  to  his  posterity." — Id,  Tom.  iv.  cap.  16.  §  60,  61. 

The  imputation  of  Adam's  nrstsin  consists  in  nothing  else  than  this,  that  his 
posterity  are  viewed  as  in  the  same  place  with  their  father,  and  are  like  him.  But 
seeing,  agreeable  to  what  we  have  already  proved,  God  mighty  according  to  his 
own  nghteous  judgment,  which  was  founded  on  his  most  righteous  law,  give 
Adam  a  posterity  that  were  like  hm»^;  and  indeed  it  could  not  be  otherwise,  ac- 
cording to  the  very  laws  of  nature ;  therefore  he  might  also  in  righteous  judg- 
ment impute  Adam's  sin  to  them,  inasmuch  as  to  give  Adam  a  posterity  like  him*^ 
self^  and  to  impute  his  sin  to  them  is  one  and  the  same  thing.  And  tnerefore  if 
the  former  be  not  contrary  to  the  divine  perfections,  so  neither  is  the  latter.  Our 
adoenaries  contend  with  us  chiefly  on  this  account,  that  accordinff  to  our  doctrine 
of  original  sin,  such  an  impiUaiion  of  the  6rst  sin  is  maintained,  whereby  God, 
without  any  regard  to  universal  native  eom^yfion,  esteems  all  Adam's  posterity  as 
gtkUy^  and  holds  them  as  liable  to  condemnation,  pwrdy  on  account  ot  that  smfid 
act  of  their  first  parent ;  so  that  they  without  any  respect  had  to  their  own  mn.  and 
so,  as  xnnoceM  in  themselves,  are  destined  to  eternal  punishment —I  have  there- 
fore ever  been  careful  to  shew,  that  they  do  injurioutly  suppose  those  things  to  be 
separatedm  our  doctrine  which  are  by  no  means  to  be  separated.  The  whole  of  the 
controversy  they  have  with  us  about  this  matter,  evidently  arises  from  this,  that 
they  suppose  the  mediate  and  the  immediate  imputation  are  distinguished  one  from 
the  other,  not  only  in  the  manner  of  conception,  but  in  reality.  And  so  indeed 
they  consider  imputation  only  as  immediate  and  abstractedly  from  the  mediate ; 
when  yet  our  divines  suppose,  that  neither  ought  to  be  considered  separatdy  from 
the  other.  Therefore  I  chose  not  to  use  any  such  distinction,  or  to  suppose  any 
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author  of  that  evil  disposition  in  the  child,  than  in  ihe  father. — 
The  first  arising  or  existing  of  that  evil  disposition  in  the  heart 
of  Adam  was  by  God's  permission  ,•  who  could  have  prevented 
it,  if  he  had  pleased,  by  giving  such  influences  of  his  spirit, 
as  would  have  been  absolutely  effectual  to  hinder  it ;  wnich 
it  is  plain  in  fact  he  did  withhold :  And  whatever  mystery  may 
be  supposed  in  the  affair,  yet  no  christian  will  presume  to  say, 
it  was  not  in  perfect  consistence  with  God's  holiness  and 
righteousness,  notwithstanding  Adam  had  been  guilty  of  no 
omnce  before.  So  root  and  branches  being  one,  according  to 
God^s  wise  constitution,  the  case  in  fact  is,  that  by  virtue  of 
this  oneness  answerable  changes  or  effects  through  all  the 
bremches  co-exist  with  the  changes  in  the  root :  consequently 
an  evil  disposition  exists  in  the  hearts  of  Adam's  posterity, 
equivalent  to  that  which  was  exerted  in  his  own  heart  when  he 
eat  the  forbidden  fruit.  Which  God  has  no  hand  in  any  other- 
wise, than  in  not  exerting  such  an  influence  as  might  be  effec- 
tual to  prevent  it ;  as  appears  by  what  was  observed  in  the  for- 
mer chapter.* 

But  now  the  ^and  objection  is  against  the  reasonableness 
of  such  a  constitution,  by  which  Adam  and  his  posterity  should 
be  looked  upon  as-  one,  and  dealt  with  accordingly,  in  an  affair 
of  such  infinite  consequence ;  ,so  that  if  Adam  sinned,  they 
must  necessarily  be  made  sinners  by  his  disobedience,  and 
come  into  existence  with  the  sanne  depravity  of  disposition,  and 
be  looked  upon  and  treated  as  though  they  were  partakers 
with  him  in  his  act  of  sin.  I  have  not  room  here  to  rehearse 
all  Dr.  T.'s  vehement  exclamations  against  the  reasonableness 
and  justice  of  this.  The  reader  may  at  his  leisure  consult  his 
book,  and  see  them  in  the  places  referred  to  below.t  What- 
ever black  colours  and  frightful  representation  are  employed 
on  this  occasion,  all  may  be  summed  up  in  this,  That  Adam  and 
his  posterity  are  not  one,  but  entirely  distinct  agents.  But  with 
respect  to  this  mighty  outcry  made  against  the  reasonableness 
of  any  such  constitution,  by  which  God  is  supposed  to  treat 

such  thing,  in  what  I  have  said  on  the  subject ;  bat  only  have  endeavoured  to  ex- 
plain the  thing  itself,  and  to  reconcile  it  with  the  divine  attributes.  And  therefore 
I  have  every  where  conjoined  both  these  conceptions  concerning  the  imputation  of 
the  first  sin  as  inseparable  ;  and  judged,  that  one  ought  never  to  be  considered 
without  the  other. — While  I  have  been  writing  this  note,  I  consulted  all  the  sys- 
tems of  divinity,  which  I  have  by  me,  that  I  might  see  what  was  the  true  and 
genuine  opinion  of  our  chief  divines  in  this  affair ;  and  I  found  they  were  of  the 
same  mind  with  me ;  namely,  that  these  two  kinds  of  imputation  are  by  no  means 
to  be  separated,  or  to  be  considered  abstractedly  one  from  the  other,  but  that  one 
does  involve  the  other." — He  there  particulariy  cites  those  two  famous  reformed 
divines,  VUringa  and  Lampius.^Tom.  iv.  Cap.  17.  §  78. 

*  See  also  Vol.  I.  p.  249,  note,  §  8.  &c.  278,  §  12,  &c.  393,  6  9,  &c.  398,  ^17 
kc.  533,  §  7,  &c. 

+  Page  t3, 150,  151, 136,  861.  10«,  109,  111,  S. 
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Adam  and  his  posterity  as  o»<,  I  would  make  the  following  ob- 
servations. 

I.  It  signifies  nothing  to  exclaim  against  plain/ocl.  Such 
is  the  fact^  the  most  evident  and  acknowledged  fact,  with 
respect  to  the  state  of  all  mankind,  without  exception  of  one 
individual  among  all  the  natural  descendants  of  Adam,  as 
makes  it  apparent,  that  God  actually  deals  with  Adam  and  his 
posterity  as  one,  in  reference  to  his  apostacy,  and  its  infinitely 
terrible  consequences.  It  has  been  demonstrated,  and  shewn 
to  be  in  effect  plainly  acknowledged,  that  every  individual 
of  mankind  conies  into  the  world  in  such  circumstances,  as 
that  there  is  no  hope  or  possibility  of  any  other  than  their  vio- 
lating God's  holy  law,  (if  they  ever  live  to  act  at  all  as  moral 
agents)  and  being  thereby  justly  exposed  to  eternal  ruin.* 
And  God  either  thus  deals  with  mankind,  because  he  looks 
upon  them  as  one  with  their  first  father  and  so  treats  them  as 
smfal  and  guilty  by  his  apostacy ;  or  (which  will  not  mend  the 
matter)  he,  without  viewing  them  as  at  all  concerned  in  that 
affair,  but  as  in  every  respect  perfectly  innocent^  subjects  them 
nevertheless  to  this  infinitely  dreadful  calamity.  Adam  by  his 
sin  was  exposed  to  the  calamities  and  sorrows  of  this  life^  to 
temporal  death  and  eternal  ruin  ;  as  is  confessed.  And  it  is 
also  in  effect  confessed,  that  all  his  posterity  come  into  the 
world  in  such  a  state,  as  that  the  certain  consequence  is  their 
being  exposed^  and  justly  so,  to  the  sorrows  of  this  life^  to  lew- 
pored  death  mid  eternal  mm,  unless  saved  by  grace.  So  that 
we  see,  God  in  fact  deals  with  them  together,  or  as  one.  If 
God  orders  the  consequences  of  Adam's  sin,  with  regard  to  his 
posterity's  welfare-— even  in  those  things  which  are  most 
important,  and  which  in  the  highest  degree  concern  their 
eternal  interest — ^to  be  the  same  with  the  consequences  to 
Adam  himself,  then  he  treats  Adam  and  his  posterity  as  one 
in  that  affair.  Hence,  however  the  matter  be  attended  with 
difficulty,  fact  obliges  us  to  get  over  it,  either  by  finding  oat 
some  solution,  or  by  shutting  our  mouths,  and  acknowledging 
the  weakness  and  scantiness  of  our  understandings ;  as  we 
must  in  other  innumerable  cases,  where  apparent  and  undent* 
able  fact^  in  God's  works  of  creation  and  providence,  is 
attended  with  events  and  circumstances,  the  manner  and 
reason  of  which  are  difficult  to  our  understandings. — But  to 
proceed. 

II.  We  will  consider  the  difficulties  themselves,  insisted  on 
in  the  objections  of  our  opposers.  They  majr  be  reduced  to 
these  two :  Firsts  That  such  a  constitution  is  injurious  to  Adam^s 
posterity.     Secondly,  That  it  is  altogether  improper,  as  it  im- 

^  Part  I.  Cha|i.  I.  the  three  fint  sectimiB. 
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plies  ftdsehood^  viewing  and  treating  those  as  one,  which  indeed 
are  not  one,  but  entirely  distinct. 

FiKST  difficulty.  That  appointing  Adam  to  stand,  in  this 
great  affair,  as  the  moral  heed  of  his  posterity,  and  so  treating 
them  as  one  with  him,  as  standing  or  falling  with  him,  is  injuria 
fnis  to  them.  To  which  I  answer,  it  is  demonstrably  otherwise; 
that  such  a  constitution  was  so  far  from  being  injurious  to 
Adam^s  posterity,  any  more  than  if  every  one  had  been  ap- 
pointed to  stand  for  himself  personally,  that  it  was,  in  itself  con- 
sidered, attended  with  a  more  eligible  probability  of  a  luqfpy 
issue  than  the  latter  would  have  been  ;  And  so  is  a  constitution 
that  truly  expresses  the  goodness  of  its  Author.     For, 

1.  It  is  reasonable  to  suppose,  that  Adam  was  as  likely^ 
en  account  of  his  capacity  and  natural  talents,  to  persevere  in 
obedience,  as  his  posterity,  (taking  one  with  another^  if  they 
had  all  been  put  on  the  trial  singly  for  themselves.  And  sup- 
posing that  there  was  a  constituted  union  or  oneness  of  him 
and  his  posterity,  and  that  he  stood  as  a  public  person  or  com- 
mon head,  all  by  this  constitution  would  have  been  as  sure  to 
partake  of  the  benefit  of  his  obedience,  as  of  the  ill  consequence 
of  his  disobedience,  in  case  of  his  fall. 

3.  There  was  a  greater  tendency  to  a  happy  issue  in  such 
-an  appointment,  than  if  every  one  had  been  appointed  to 
stand  for  himself;  especially  on  two  accounts.  (I.)  That 
Adam  had  stronger  motives  to  watchfulness  than  his  posterity 
would  have  had ;  in  that  not  only  his  own  eternal  welfare  lay  at 
stake,  but  also  thai  of  all  his  posterity:  (2)  Adam  was  in  a 
state  of  complete  manhood  when  his  trial  began.  It  was  a 
constitution  very  agreeable  to  the  goodness  of  God,  considering 
the  state  of  mankind,  which  was  to  be  propagated  in  the  way 
of  generation,  that  their  Jirst  father  should  be  appointed  to 
stand  for  all.  For  by  reason  of  the  manner  of  their  coming  into 
existence  in  a  state  of  infancy^  and  their  coming  so  gradually 
to  mature  state,  and  so  remaining  for  a  great  while  in  a  state  of 
childhood  and  comparative  imperfection,  afler  they  were  be- 
come moral  agents,  they  would  be  less  Jit  to  stand  for  them- 
selves, than  their  first  father  to  stand  for  them. 

If  any  man,  notwithstanding  these  things,  shall  say  that 
for  his  own  part,  if  the  affair  had  been  proposed  to  him,  he 
should  have  chosen  to  have  had  his  eternal  interest  trusted  in 
Aw  own  hands :  It  is  sufficient  to  answer,  that  no  man's  vain 
opinion  of  himself,  as  more  fit  to  be  trusted  than  others,  alters 
the  true  nature  and  tendency  of  things,  as  they  demonstrably 
are  in  themselves.  Nor  is  it  a  just  objection,  that  this  consti- 
tution has  in  event  proved  for  the  hiirt  of  mankind.  For 
it  does  not  follow,  that  no  advantage  was  given  for  a  happy 
•vent  in  such  an  establishment,  because  it  was  not  such  as  to 
make  it  utterly  impossible  there  should  be  any  other  event. 
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3.  The  goodness  of  God  in  such  a  constitution  with  Adam 
appears  in  this  :  That  if  there  had  been  no  sovereign  gracious 
establishment  at  ail,  but  God  had  proceeded  only  on  the  basis 
of  mere  justice^  and  had  gone  no  further  than  this  required, 
he  miffht  have  demanded  of  Adam  and  all  his  posterity,  that 
they  should  perform  perfect  perpetual  obedience^  without  ever 
failing  in  the  least  mstance,  on  pain  of  eternal  death  ;  and 
might  have  made  this  demand  without  the  promise  of  any 
positive  reward  for  their  obedience.  For  perfect  obedience 
IS  a  debt^  that  every  one  owes  to  his  Creator ;  and  therefore 
u  what  his  Creator  was  not  obliged  to  pay  him  for.  None  is 
obliged  to  pay  his  debtor  for  discharging  his  just  debt. — But 
such  was  evidently  the  constitution  with  Adam,  that  an  eter- 
nal happy  life  was  to  be  the  consequence  of  his  preserving  fidel- 
ity, to  all  such  as  were  included  within  that  constitution  (of 
which  the  tree  of  life  was  a  sign)  as  well  as  eternal  death  to 
be  the  consequence  of  his  disobedience. — I  come  now  to  con- 
sider the 

Second  difficulty. — It  being  thus  manifest  that  this  con- 
stitution, by  wHich  Adam  and  his  posterilv  are  dealt  with  as 
one,  is  not  unreasonable  on  account  of  its  bemg  ir^urious  and 
hurtful  to  the  interest  of  mankind,  the  only  thin^  remaining  in 
the  objection  against  such  a  constitution  is  the  tmpropriety  of 
it,  as  implying  falsehoody  and  contradiction  to  the  true  nature 
of  things ;  as  hereby  they  are  viewed  and  treated  as  one^  who 
are  not  one,  but  wholly  distinct ;  and  no  arbitrary  constitu- 
tion can  ever  make  that  to  be  true,  which  in  itself  considered 
is  not  true. 

This  objection,  however  specious,  is  really  founded  on  a 
false  hypothesis,  and  wron^  notion  of  what  we  call  sameness  or 
oneness^  among  created  thmgs ;  and  the  seeming  force  of  the 
objection  arises  from  ignorance  or  inconsideration  of  the  de- 
gree^ in  which  created  identity  or  oneness  with  past  existence, 
in  general,  depends  on  the  sovereign  constitution  and  law  of 
the  supreme  Author  and  Disposer  of  the  universe. 

Some  things  are  entirely  distinct^  and  very  diverse^  which 
yet  are  so  united  bv  the  established  law  of  the  Creator,  that  by 
virtue  of  that  establishment,  they  are  in  a  sense  one.  Thus  a 
trecy  grown  great,  and  a  hundred  years  old,  is  one  plant  with 
the  little  sprout^  that  first  came  out  of  the  ground  from  whence 
it  grew,  and  has  been  continued  in  constant  succession  ; 
though  it  is  now  so  exceeding  diverse^  many  thousand  times 
bigger,  and  of  a  very  different  form  and  perhaps  not  one  atom 
the  very  same :  Yet  God,  according  to  an  established  law  of 
nature,  has  in  a  constant  succession  communicated  to  it  man^ 
of  the  same  qualities,  and  most  important  properties,  as  if  it 
were  one.  it  has  been  his  pleasure  to  constitute  an  union  in 
these  respects^  and  for  these  purposes,  naturally  leading  us  to 
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to  look  upon  all  aB  one. — So  the  body  of  man  at  forty  years  of 
age,  is  one  with  the  infant-body  which  first  came  into  the  world, 
from  whence  it  grew ;  though  now  constituted  of  different  sub- 
stance, and  the  greater  part  of  the  substance  probably  chang- 
ed scores  (if  not  hundreds)  of  times :  And  though  it  be  now 
in  so  many  respects  exceeding  diverse,  yet  God,  according  to 
the  course  of  nature  which  he  has  been  pleased  to  estabush, 
has  caused  that  in  a  certain  method  it  should  communicate 
with  that  infantile  body,  in  the  same  hfe,  the  same  senses,  the 
same  features,  and  many  the  same  qualities,  and  in  union  with 
the  same  soul ;  and  so,  with  regard  to  these  puri>OBes,  it  is  dealt 
with  by  him  as  one  body.  Again  the  body  and  $oul  of  a  man 
are  o/te,  in  a  very  different  manner,  and  for  different  purposes. 
Considered  in  themselves,  they  are  exceeding  different  faMsings, 
of  a  nature  as  diverse  as  can  be  conceived ;  and  yet,  by  a  v^ 
peculiar  divine  constitution,  or  law  of  nature,  which  God  has 
been  pleased  to  establish,  they  arc  strongly  united,  and  become 
one,  in  most  important  respects ;  a  wonderful  mutual  commu- 
nication is  established ;  so  that  both  become  different  parts  of 
the  9ame  man.  But  the  union  and  mutual  communication  they 
have,  has  existence,  and  is  entirely  regulated  and  limited,  ac- 
cording to  the  sovereign  pleasure  of  God,  and  the  constitution 
he  has  been  pleased  to  establish. 

And  if  we  come  even  to  the  personal  identity  of  created 
intelligent  beings,  though  this  be  not  allowed  to  consist  whcUy 
in  what  Mr.  Locke  supposes,  L  e.  Same  consdougnesi  ;  yet  I 
think  it  cannot  be  denied,  that  this  is  one  thing  essential  to 
it.  But  it  is  evident,  that  the  communication  or  continuance 
of  the  same  consciousness  and  memory  to  any  subject,  through 
successive  parts  of  duration,  depends  wholly  on  a  divine  es- 
tablishment. There  would  be  no  necessity  that  the  remem- 
brance and  ideas  of  what  is  past  should  continue  to  exist,  but 
by  an  arbitrary  constitution  of  the  Creator. — If  any  should 
here  insist  that  there  is  no  need  of  having  recourse  to  any 
such  constitution^  in  order  to  account  for  the  continuance  of 
the  same  conjsclousness  ;  and  should  say,  that  the  very  nature 
of  the  soul  is  such  as  will  sufhciently  account  for  it,  its  ideas 
and  consciousness  bein^  retained,  according  to  the  course  of 
nature :  Then  let  it  be  remembered,  who  it  is  that  gives  the 
soul  this  nature ;  and  let  that  be  remembered,  which  Dr.  T. 
says  of  the  course  of  nature,  before  observed ;  denying,  that 
"  the  course  of  nature  is  a  proper  active  cause,  which  will  work 
and  go  on  by  itself  without  God,  if  he  lets  and  permits  it ;'' 
saying,  "  that  the  course  of  nature,  separate  from  the  agency  of 
God,  is  no  cause,  or  nothing ;  and  affirming,  that  "  it  is  abso- 
lutely impossible,  the  course  of  nature  should  continue  itself,  or 
ffo  on  to  operate  by  itself,  any  more  than  produce  itself:*  and 
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that  God,  the  oriffinal  of  all  being,  is  the  only  cause  of  all  natu- 
ral effects.*  ^^  Here  is  worthy  also  to  be  observed,  what  Dr. 
TvRNBUiJ*  says  of  the  laws  of  nature,  as  cited  from  Sir  Isaac 
Newton.t  *^  it  is  the  will  of  the  mind  that  is  the  Jirst  cause^ 
that  gives  subsistence  and  efficacy  to  all  those  laws^  who  is  the 
ejjicient  cause  that  produces  the  jiAosnomena,  which  appear  in 
analogy,  harmony  and  agreement,  according  to  these  laws^^ 
And,  *^  the  same  principles  must  take  place  in  things  pertaining 
to  morale  as  well  as  natural  philosophy. |^^ 

From  these  things  it  will  clearly  follow,  that  identity  of 
ccnsdousness  depends  wholly  on  a  law  of  nature ;  and  so,  on 
the  sovereign  wUl  and  agency  of  God.  And  therefore,  that 
personal  identity,  and  so  the  derivation  of  the  pollution  and 
fluilt  of  past  sins  in  the  same  person,  depends  on  an  arbitrary 
divine  constitntion  ;  and  this,  even  though  we  should  allow  the 
same  consciousness  not  to  be  the  only  thing  which  constitutes 
oneness  of  person,  but  should,  besides  that,  suppose  sameness 
of  substance  requisite.  For,  if  same  consciousness  be  one 
thing  necessary  to  personal  identity,  and  this  depends  on  God's 
sovereign  constitution^  it  will  still  k>11ow,  that  personal  identity 
depends  on  God^s  sovereign  constitution. 

And  with  respect  to  the  identity  of  created  substance 
itself,  in  the  different  moments  of  its  duration,  I  think  we  shall 
greatly  mistake,  if  we  imagine  it  to  be  like  that  absolute,  inde- 
pendent identity  of  the  first  beinq,  whereby  he  is  the  same 
yesterday^  to^ay^  and  for  ever.  Nay,  on  the  contrary,  it  may 
be  demonstrated,  that  even  this  oneness  of  created  substance 
existing  at  different  times,  is  a  merely  dependent  identity ;  de- 
pendent on  the  pleasure  and  sovereign  constitution  of  him  who 
worketh  all  in  aU.  This  will  follow  from  what  is  generally 
allowed,  and  is  certainly  true,  that  God  not  only  created  all 
things,  and  gave  them  being  at  first,  but  continually  preserves 
them,  and  upholds  them  in  being.  This  being  a  matter  of  con- 
siderable importance,  it  may  be  worthy  here  to  be  considered 
with  a  little  attention.  Let  us  inquire  therefore,  in  the  first 
place,  whether  it  be  not  evident,  that  God  does  continually,  by 
his  immediate  power,  uphold  every  created  substance  in  being ; 
and  then  let  us  see  the  consequence. 

That  God  does,  by  his  inmiediate  power,  uphold  every 
created  substance  in  being,  will  be  manifest,  if  we  consider 
that  their  present  existence  is  a  dependent  existence,  and 
therefore  is  an  effect  and  must  have  some  cause ;  and  the  cause 
must  be  one  of  these  two ;  eitlier  the  antecedent  existence  of 
the  same  substance,  or  else  the  power  of  the  Creator.  But  it 
cannot  be  the  antecedent  existence  of  the  same  substance.  For 
instance,  the  existence  of  the  body  of  the  moon^  at  this  present 

^  Pa^  140.  S.  t  Mor.  PhiL  p.  7.  \  nnd.  p.  9. 
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moment  cannot  be  the  effect  of  its  existence  at  the  last  forego- 
ing moment  For  not  only  was  what  existed  the  last  moment, 
no  active  cause,  but  wholly  a  passive  thing ;  but  this  also  is  to 
be  considered,  that  no  cause  can  produce  effects  in  a  time  and 
place  in  which  itself  is  not.  It  is  plain,  nothing  can  exert  itself, 
or  operate,  when  and  where  it  is  not  existing.  But  the  moon^s 
past  existence  was  neither  where  nor  when  its  present  existence 
is.  In  point  of  time^  what  is  past  entirely  ceases  when  present 
existence  begins ;  otherwise  it  would  not  be  past.  The  past 
moment  has  ceased,  and  is  gone  when  the  present  moment  takes 
place ;  and  no  more  co-exists  with  it,  than  any  other  moment 
that  had  ceased  twenty  years  a£o.  Nor  could  the  past  existence 
of  the  particles  of  this  moving  body  produce  effects  in  any  itther 
place^  than  where  it  then  was.  But  its  existence  at  the  present 
moment,  in  every  point  of  it,  is  in  a  different  place  from  where 
its  existence  was  at  the  last  preceding  moment  From  these 
things  I  suppose  it  will  certainly  follow,  that  the  present 
existence,  either  of  this,  or  any  other  created  substance,  cannot 
be  an  effect  of  its  past  existence.  The  existences  (so  to 
speak)  of  an  effect,  or  thing  dependent,  in  different  parts 
of  space  or  duration,  though  ever  so  near  one  to  another, 
do  not  at  all  co-eaist  one  with  the  other;  and  therefore  are 
as  truly  different  effects,  as  if  those  parts  of  space  and  dura- 
tion were  ever  so  far  asunder.  And  the  prior  existence  can 
no  more  be  the  proper  cause  of  the  new  existence,  in  the  next 
moment,  or  next  part  of  space,  than  if  it  had  been  in  an  age 
before,  or  at  a  thousand  miles  distance,  without  any  exis- 
tence to  fill  up  the  intermediate  time  or  space.  Therefore  the 
existence  of  created  substances,  in  each  successive  moment, 
must  be  the  effect  of  the  immediate  agency,  will,  and  power  of 

GOD. 

If  any  shall  insist  upon  it,  that  their  present  existence  is 
the  effect  or  consequence  of  past  existence,  according  to  the 
nature  of  things  ;  that  the  established  course  of  nature  is  suf- 
ficient to  continue  existence  once  given ;  I  allow  it.  But  then 
it  should  be  remembered,  what  nature  is  in  created  things ; 
and  what  the  established  course  of  nature  is ;  that,  as  has  been 
observed  already,  it  is  nothings  separate  from  the  agency  of 
God ;  and  that,  as  Dr.  T.  says,  god,  the  original  of  all  beings 
is  the  ONLY  cause  of  all  natural  effects.  A  father,  according 
to  the  course  of  nature,  begets  a  child ;  an  oak,  according 
to  the  course  of  nature,  produces  an  acorn,  or  a  bud ;  so  ac- 
cording to  the  course  of  nature,  the  former  existence  of  the 
trunk  of  the  tree  is  followed  by  its  new  or  present  existence. 
In  the  one  case,  and  the  other,  the  new  effect  is  consequent 
on  the  former,  only  by  the  established  laws  and  settled  course 
of  nature ;  which  is  allowed  to  be  nothing  but  the  continued 
immediate  efficiency  of  god,  according  to  a  constitution  that 
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he  has  been  pleased  to  establish.  Therefore,  according  to 
what  our  author  urges ;  as  the  child  and  the  acorn  which  come 
into  existence  according  to  the  course  of  nature^  in  conse- 
quence of  the  prior  existence  and  state  of  the  parent  and  the 
oak,  are  truly  rmmedimely  created  by  God ;  so  must  the  ex- 
istence of  each  created  person  and  thing,  at  each  moment, 
be  from  the  immediate  continued  creation  of  God.  It.  will 
certainly  follow  from  these  things,  that  God's  preserving  of 
created  things  in  being,  is  perfectly  equivalent  to  a  continued 
creation^  or  to  his  creating  those  things  out  of  nothing  at  each 
moment  of  their  existence.  If  the  continued  existence  of 
created  things  be  wholly  dependent  on  God's  preservation, 
then  those  things  would  drop  into  nothings  upon  the  ceasing 
of  the  present  moment,  without  a  new  exertion  of  the  divine 
power  to  cause  them  to  exist  in  the  following  moment."*     If 

*  The  Christian  Obskrter,  (VoL  V.  p.  177.)  in  reviewing  a  sermon  enti- 
tled, "  Predestination  to  Life,"  remarks :  '*  It  may  be  allowed  (though  even  this 
18  not  to  us  in  the  sense  formerly  explained,  a  self-evident  proposition)  that  all 
created  nature,  as  such,  tends  to  nihility.    Since  it  sprung  out  of  nothing,  only 
through  ttie  intervention  of  Almighty  Power,  it  must  certainly  relapse  into  no- 
thing when  the  intervening  power  is  removed.    Since  it  became  something  onlv 
dnring  the  pleasure  of  another,  it  will  cease  to  be  something  when  left  to  itself 
Bat  it  is  not  so  apparent,  why  that  which  never  subsisted  but  in  a  state  of  virtue 
■ad  purity,  shouM  of  itself  liave  a  tendency  to  subsist  in  anjr  other  state ;  or 
why,  when  left  to  itself  if  it  continue  at  all,  it  should  not  continue  in  that  state 
in  which  it  was  left.'* — But,  in  p.  186,  he  retracts  what  he  first  said,  in  the  follow- 
ing very  singular  note :  "  The  preceding  sheet  was  printed  off  before  we  perceived 
that  we  had  expressed  ourselves  at  p.  177,  col.  S.  in  language  which  may  be  con«< 
Btmed  into  an  admission  of  the  truth  of  the  doctrine  maintained  by  Dr.  Wiluams, 
as  it  respects  the  necessary  tendenc}[  of  all  created  nature  to  nihuUu.    In  a  pomilar 
sense,  indeed,  it  may  perhaps  l>e  said  (though  the  proposition  wiU  be  founa  '  to 
fill  the  ear  rather  than,  the  mmd')  that  what  sprung  out  of  nothing  at  the  pleasure 
of  another,  must  again  become  nothing  when  left  to  itself  ;^  and,  for  the  sake  of 
shortening  the  discussion,  we  were  willing  to  concede  thus  much.    We  must  at 
tlM  same  time  confess  that  we  do  not  quite  understand  the  position,  that  created  6e- 
ing$tendJtonihUiUy ;  and  we  leave  it  to  our  readers  to  judge  whether  there  be  much 
mpre  meaning  in  sayins  that "  what  is  tends  not  to  6e,''Jitban  in  saying  ^'that  what 
Unot  tends  to  bej**  or,  m  other  words,  whether  a  tendency  to  anni/nlation  in  that 
which  exists,  be  at  all  more  conceivable,  than  a  tendency  to  become  existent  in  that 
wlachexists  not," 

How  far  the  writer  had  any  good  reason  for  relracHng  what  he  first  asserted, 
and  thereby  opposing  the  sentiments,  not  only  of  the  author  he  reviews,  but  of 
nmrly  all  the  divines  that  ever  have  written  upon  providence,  let  the  reader  judge 
by  a  careful  perusal  of  this  chapter.  We  are  not  ignorant  of  what  Bishop  Bua- 
MBT  says  on  this  head,  (Art.  1.  p.  30.  3d  Ed.)  but  are  well  satisfied  his  notion  is 
aa  incapable  of  being  supported  ov  sound  reason,  as  it  was  novel;  and  as  little 
calculated  to  support  the  cause  ot^y  as  any  one  opinion  he  advances,  in  Us  un- 
decisive and  latitudinarian  ezpcMution  of  the  Thirty-nine  Articles.  (See  parti- 
cnlaiiy  Art.  iz.  on  Original  Sin.)  For  what  can  be  a  more  heterodox  opinion, 
or  more  full  of  horrid  impiety,  if  traced  to  its  just  consequences,  than  the  senti- 
ment advanced  by  that  Bishop,  and  by  the  Cif  RiSTiAS  Obskhvsk!  though  we 
are  fiur  from  supposing  that  either  the  one  or  the  other  foresaw  those  consequen- 
ces. The  best  excuse  we  can  form  for  this  writer  is,  that  **  he  does  not  quite  imder^ 
flotid  the  j)08ifton*'  against  which  he  writes.  This  record^  we  believe,  is  true ;  and 
is  equally  applicable  to  several  other  positions  in  that  article.  But  then  the  public 
cxpeeta  ftorao,  Reviewer  a  comprehensive  acquaintance  with  the  subject  which  ho 
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power  before ;  whereas  his  giving  existence  ailerw8rds,/oSoi09 
preceding  adts  and  effects  of  the  same  kind,  in  an  established 
order. 

Now,  in  the  next  place,  let  us  see  how  the  consequence 
of  these  things  is  to  my  present  purpose.  If  the  existence 
of  created  smstance^  in  each  successive  moment,  be  wholly 
the  effect  of  God's  immediate  power  in  that  moment,  with- 
out any  dependence  on  prior  existence,  as  much  as  the  first 
creation  out  of  nothings  then  what  exists  at  this  moment, 
by  this  power,  is  a  new  effect ;  and  simply  and  absolutely  con- 
sidered, not  the  same  with  any  past  existence,  thoush  it  be 
like  it  and  follows  it  according  to  a  certain  established  me* 
thod.*    And  there  is  no  identity  or  oneness  in  the  case,  but 

*  When  I  suppose,  that  an  efiect  which  is  produced  eveiy  moment  by  a  new 
action  or  exertion  of  power,  must  be  a  ntw  eflect  in  each  moment,  and  not  abso- 
lutely and  numerically  the  same  with  that  which  existed  in  preceding  moments, 
what  I  intend  may  be  illustrated  by  this  example.  The  lucid  colour  or  brightness 
of  the  moaHy  as  we  look  steadfastly  upon  it,  seems  to  be  a  permanent  thing,  as 
though  it  were  perfectly  the  same  brightness  continued.  But  indeed  it  is  an  ef- 
tSset  produced  every  moment.  It  ceases,  and  is  renewed,  in  each  successive  point 
of  time ;  and  so  becomes  altogether  a  new  efSsci  at  each  instant ;  and  no  one 
thing^that  belongs  to  it  is  numerically  the  same  that  existed  in  the  preceding  mo* 
ment  The  rays  of  the  sun,  impressed  on  that  body,  and  reflected  from  it,  which 
eauae  the  eflect,  are  none  of  them  the  same :  The  impression  made  in  each  mo* 
ment  on  our  sensory,  is  by  the  stroke  of  new  rays :  And  the  sensation  excited  by 
the  stroke  is  a  new  efiect,  an  efiect  of  a  new  impulse.  Therefore  the  bri^tness 
or  locid  whiteness  of  this  body  is  no  more  numerically  the.  same  thing  with  that 
which  existed  in  the  preceding  moment,  than  the  sinmd  of  the  wind  that  blows  now 
is  individually  the  same  with  the  sound  of  the  wind  that  blew  just  before  ;  which, 
though  it  be  like  it,  is  not  the  same,  any  more  than  the  agitated  mr^  that  makes 
the  sound,  is  the  same  ;  or  than  the  vaater  flowing  in  a  river,  that  now  passes  by, 
is  individiudlv  the  same  with  that  which  passed.a  little  before.  And  if  it  be  thus 
with  the  brightness  or  colour  of  the  moon,  so  it  must  be  with  its  etlidiiy^  and  every 
thing  else  belonging  to  its  substance,  if  all  be,  each  moment,  as  much  the  immedi- 
ate efiect  of  a  new  exertion  or  appUcation  of  power. 

The  matter  may  perhaps  be  in  some  respects  still  more  clearly  illustrated 
thi]s.^The  images  of  things  in  a  f^s^  as  we  keep  our  eye  upon  them^  seem  to 
remain  precisely  the  same,  with  a  continuing  pertect  identity.  But  it  is  known 
to  be  otherwise.  Philosophers  well  know,  that  these  images  are  -constantly  r^- 
newed^  by  the  impression  and  reflection  of  new  ravs  of  light ;  so  that  the  image  im< 
pressed  by  the  former  rays  is  constantly  vanishing,  and  a  new  image  impressed 
by  new  rays  every  moment,  both  on  the  ^lass  and  on  the  eye.  The  image  con- 
stantly renewed,  by  new  successive  ravs,  is  no  more  numerically  the  same,  than  if 
it  were  by  some  artist  put  on  anew  with  a  pencil,  and  the  colours  constantly  van- 
ishing as  fast  as  put  on.  And  the  new  imases  being  put  on  tmnuditAdif  or  instant- 
ly,  do  not  make  them  the  samc^any  more  wan  if  it  were  done  with  the  intermis- 
sion of  an  howr  or  a  da^.  The  image  that  exists  this  moment,  is  not  at  all  derived 
from  the  image  that  existed  the  last  preceding  moment :  for,  lif  the  succession  of 
new  raifs  be  intercepted  by  something  interposed  between  the  object  and  the  glass, 
the  image  immediately  ceases ;  thepeul  extttenee  of  the  imaee  has  no  influence  to 
uphold  It,  so  much  as  for  one  moment  Which  shews,  that  the  image  is  altogether 
new-made  every  moment ;  and  strictly  speaking,  is  in  no  part  numerical^  the 
same  with  that  which  eiisted  the  moment  precraing.  Ana  truly  so  the  matter 
must  be  with  the  bodies  themselves,  as  well  as  their  images.  They  also  cannot  be 
the  same,  with  an  absolute  identity,  but  must  be  wholly  renewed  every  moment, 
if  the  case  be  as  has  been  proved,  that  their  present  existence  is  not,  strictly  speak- 
ing, at  all  the  efiect  of  their  past  existence ;  but  is  wholly,  every  instan^  the 
effect  of  a  new  agency,  or  exertion  of  the  powerful  cause  of  their  existence.  ^  If 
so,  the  existence  caused  is  every  instant  a  new  efi^t,  whether  the  cause  be  tn^t 
or  immediate  divme  power,  or  whatever  it  be. 
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for  that ;  but  all  according  to  the  sovereign  pleasure  of  the 
fountain  of  all  being  and  operation. 

It  appears,  particularly,  from  what  has  been  said,  that  all 
oneness,  by  virtue  whereof  poUution  and  guUt  from  past  wick- 
edness are  derived,  depends  entirely  on  a  divine  establishment. 
It  is  this,  and  this  only,  that  must  account  for  guilt  and  an  evil 
taint  on  any  individual  soul,  in  consequence  of  a  crime  com- 
mitted twenty  or  forty  years  ago,  remaining  still,  and  even  to 
the  end  of  th^  world  and  for  ever.  It  is  this  that  must  account 
for  the  continuance  of  any  such  thing,  and  where,  as  conscious- 
ness of  acts  that  are  past ;  and  for  the  continuance  of  all  hab- 
its^ either  good  or  bad :  And  on  this  depends  every  thing  that 
can  belong  to  personal  identity.  And  all  communications,  de- 
rivations, or  continuation  of  qualities,  properties,  or  relations, 
natural  or  moral,  from  what  is  past^  as  if  the  subject  were  one^ 
depends  on  no  other  foundation. 

And  I  am  persuaded  that  no  solid  reason  can  be  given,  why 
God — who  constitutes  all  other  created  union  or  oneness  ac- 
cording to  his  pleasure,  and  for  what  purposes,  communications, 
and  e&cts  he  pleases — may  not  establish  a  constitution  where- 
by the  natural  posterity  of  Adam,  proceeding  from  him,  much 
as  the  buds  and  branches  from  the  stock  or  root  of  a  tree,  should 
be  treated  as  one  with  him,  for  the  derivation,  either  of  righte- 
ousness and  communion  in  rewards,  or  of  the  loss  of  righteous- 
ness, and  consequent  corruption  and  guilt*. 

*  I  appeal  to  such  as  are  not  wont  to  content  themselves  with  judging  by  a  su- 
perficial appearance  and  view  of  things^  but  are  habituated  to  examine  things 
strictly  and  closely,  that  they  may  judge  righteous  judgment,  whether  on  supposi- 
tion that  all  mankmd  had  eo-'exUUd,  in  the  manner  mentioned  before,  any  good  rea- 
son can  be  given,  why  their  Creator  might  not,  if  he  had  pleased^  have  establish- 
ed such  an  union  between  Adam  and  the  rest  of  mankind,  as  was  m  that  case  sup- 
posed. Particularly,  if  it  had  been  the  case,  that  Adam's  posterity  had  actualfy, 
according  to  the  law  of  nature,  some  how  groton  oui  of  ktm^  and  yet  remained  eott- 
%uouj  and  literally  uniUd  to  Atm,  as  the  branches  to  a  tree,  or  the  members  of  thye 
body  to  the  head ;  and  had  all,  before  the  fall,  existed  together  at  the  tame  Hme, 
though  in  different  plaeeSf  as  the  head  and  members  are  in  different  places :  In  this 
case,  who  can  determine  that  the  author  of  nature  might  not,  if  it  had  pleased 
him,  have  estabhshed  such  an  unton  between  the  root  and  branches  of  this 
complex  being,  as  that  all  should  constitute  one  moral  whole ;  so  that  by  the  law 
of  union,  there  should  be  a  communion  in  each  mord  otteroHon,  and  that  the  heart 
of  every  brimch  i^ould  at  the  same  moment  participate  with  the  heart  of  the  root,  be 
conformed  to  it  and  concurring  with  it  in  all  its  afiections  and  acts,  and  so  iointly 
partaking,  in  its  state,  as  a  jHort  of  the  same  tfUn^  f  Why  might  not  God,  if  he  had 
pleased,  nave  fixed  such  a  kind  of  union  as  this,  an  union  of  the  various  parts  of 
such  a  moral  wtwle,  as  well  as  many  other  unions,  which  he  has  actually  fixed,  ac- 
cording to  his  sovereign  pleasure  ?  And  if  he  might,  by  his  sovereign  consti- 
tution, have  established  such  an  union  of  the  various  branches  of  mankind, 
when  existing  in  difibrent  pfoeet,  I  do  not  see  why  he  migfat  not  also  do  the  same^ 
though  they  exist  in  difierent  times,  I  know  not  why  succession,  or  diversity  of 
time,  should  make  any  such  constituted  union  more  unreasonable,  than  diversity 
of  pfoec.  The  only  reason  why  diversity  of  time  can  seem  to  make  it  unreasonable^ 
is  that  difference  of  time  shews  there  is  no  absolute  identity  of  the  things  existing 
in  those  difierent  times :  But  it  shews  this,  I  think,  not  at  all  more  than  the  difleiw 
ence  of  the  plaee  of  ozisteDce. 
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As  I  said  before,  all  oneness  in  created  things,  whence 
qualities  and  relations  are  derived,  depends  on  a  divine  con- 
stitution that  is  arbitrary  in  every  other  respect,  excepting 
that  it  is  regulated  by  divine  wisdom.  The  wisdom  which  is 
exercised  in  these  constitutions  appears  in  these  two  things. — 
First,  in  a  beautiful  analogy  and  harmony  with  other  laws  or 
constitutions,  especially  relating  to  the  same  subject ;  and  se- 
condly, in  the  good  ends  obtained,  or  useful  consequences  of 
«such  a  constitution.  If  therefore  there  be  any  objection  still 
lying  against  this  constitution  with  Adam  and  his  posterity,  it 
must  be,  that  it  is  not  sufficiently  wise  in  these  respects.  But 
what  extreme  arrogance  would  it  be  in  us,  to  take  upon  us  to 
act  as  judges  of  the  beauty  and  wisdom  of  the  laws  and 
established  constitutions  of  the  supreme  Lord  and  Creator  of 
the  universe  ?  And  not  only  so,  but  if  this  constitution  in  par« 
ticular  be  well  considered,  its  wisdom,  in  the  two  forementioned 
respects,  may  easily  be  made  evident.  There  is  an  apparent 
manifold  analogy  to  other  constitutions  and  laws,  established 
and  msdntained  through  the  whole  system  of  vital  nature  in 
this  lower  world ;  all  parts  of  which,  in  all  successions,  are  de* 
rived  from  the  first  of  the  kind^  as  from  their  root  or  fountain ; 
each  deriving  from  tnence  all  properties  and  qudities,  that  are 
proper  to  the  nature  and  capacity  of  the  species ;  no  denvor 
tive  having  any  one  perfection  unless  it  be  what  is  merely  cir« 
cumstantial,  but  what  was  in  its  primitive.  And  that  Adam^B 
posterity  should  be  without  that  original  righteousness  which 
Adam  had  lost,  is  also  analogous  to  other  laws  and  establish- 
ments relating  to  the  nature  of  mankind  ;  according  to  which, 
Adam^s  posterity  have  no  one  perfection  of  nature,  in  any  kind, 
superior  to  what  was  in  him,  when  the  human  race  began  to 
be  propagated  from  him. 

And  as  such  a  constitution  was  fit  and  wise  in  other  res- 
pects, so  it  was  in  this  that  follows.  Seeing  the  divine  consti- 
tution concerning  the  manner  of  mankind  coming  into  exist- 
ence, was  such  as  did  so  naturally  unite  them,  and  make 
them  in  so  many  respects  one,  naturally  leading  them  to  a  close 
union  in  society,  and  manifold  intercourse,  and  mutual  de- 
pendence— things  were  wisely  so  established  that  all  should 
naturally  be  in  one  and  the  same  moral  state ;  and  not  in 
such  exceeding  different  states,  as  that  some  should  be  per- 
fectly innocent  and  holy,  but  others  corrupt  and  wicked ;  some 
needing  a  Saviour,  but  others  needing  none  ;  some  in  a  con- 
firmed state  of  perfect  Iiappiness^  but  others  in  a  state  of 
public  condemnation  to  perfect  and  eternal  misery ;  some 
justly  exposed  to  great  calamities  in  this  world,  but  others  by 
their  innocence  raised  above  all  suffering.  Such  a  vast  diver- 
sity of  state  would  by  means  have  agreed  with  the  natural 
nnd  necessary  constitution  and  unavoidable  situation  and  cir- 
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cumstances  of  the  world  of  mankind ;  ^^  all  made  of  one  blood 
to  dwell  on  all  the  face  of  the  earth,'^  to  be  united  and  blended 
in  society,  and  to  partake  together  in  the  natural  and  common 
goods  and  evils  of  this  lower  world. 

Dr.  T.  urges*  that  sorrow  and  shame  are  only  for  personal 
sin ;  and  it  has  often  been  urged,  that  repentance  can  be  for 
no  other  sin.  To  which  I  would  say,  that  the  use  of  words 
is  verv  arbitrary  :  But  that  men^s  hearts  should  be  deeply  af- 
fectea  with  grief  and  humiliation  before  God,  for  the  pollution 
and  guilt  which  they  bring  into  the  world  with  them,  I  think  is 
not  in  the  least  unreasonable.  Nor  is  it  a  thing  strange  and  un« 
heard  of,  that  men  should  be  ashamed  of  things  done  by  others^ 
in  whom  they  are  nearly  concerned,  i  am  sure  it  is  not  im- 
scriptural ;  especially  when  they  are  justly  looked  upon  in  the 
sight  of  God,  who  sees  the  disposition  of  their  hearts,  as  fully 
consenting  and  concurring. 

From  what  has  been  observed  it  may  appear  there  is  no 
sure  ground  to  conclude,  that  it  must  be  an  absurd  and  impos* 
sible  thing  for  the  race  of  mankind  truly  to  partake  of  the  sin 
of  the  first  apostacy,  so  as  that  this,  in  reality  and  propriety, 
shall  become  their  sin ;  by  virtue  of  a  real  tmion  between 
the  root  and  branches  of  mankind  (truly  and  properly  avail- 
ing to  such  a  consequence)  established  by  the  author  of  the 
whole  svstem  of  the  universe ;  to  whose  establishments  arc 
owing  all  propriety  and  reality  of  union,  in  any  part  of  that 
system  ;  and  by  virtue  of  the  full  consent  of  the  hearts  of  Adam^s 
posterity  to  that  first  apostacy.  And  therefore  the  sin  of  the 
apostacy  is  not  theirs,  merely  because  God  imputes  it  to  them  ; 
but  it  is  truly  and  properly  theirs,  and  on  that  ground  God  im* 
putes  it  to  them. 

By  reason  of  the  established  union  between  Adam  and 
his  posterity,  the  case  is  far  otherwise  between  him  and  them, 
than  it  is  between  distinct  parts  or  individuals  of  Adam^s  race 
betwixt  whom  is  no  such  constituted  union  :  As  between 
children  and  other  ancestors.  Concerning  whom  is  apparently 
to  be  understood  that  place,  Ezek.  xviii.  1 — ^^t  where  God  re- 

!)roves  the  Jews  for  the  use  they  made  of  that  proverb,  ^'  The 
ieithers  have  eaten  sour  grapes,  and  the  children's  teeth  are  set 
on  edge ;''  and  tells  them,  that  hereafter  they  shall  no  more 
have  occasion  to  use  this  proverb ;  and  that  if  a  son  sees  the 
vrickednessof  his /o^A^,  and  micexeV/ disapproves  it  and  avoids 
it,  and  he  himself  is  righteous,  ^^  he  shall  not  die  for  the  iniquity 
of  his  father;  that  all  souls,  both  the  soul  of  the  father  and  the 
son  are  his,  and  that  therefore  the  son  shall  not  bear  the  iniquity 
of  his  father,  nor  the  father  bear  the  iniquity  of  the  son ;  but 
the  soul  that  sinneth,  it  shall  die ;  that  the  righteousness  of  the 
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righteous  shall  be  upon  him,  and  the  wickedness  of  the  wicked 
shall  be  upon  him.'^  The  thing  denied^  is  communion  in  the 
guilt  and  punishment  of  the  sins  of  others,  that  are  distinct 
parts  of  Adam^s  race ;  and  expressly  in  that  case,  where  there 
IS  no  consent  and  concurrence,  but  a  sincere  disapprobation  of 
the  wickedness  of  ancestors.  It  is  declared  that  children  who 
are  adult  and  come  to  act  for  themselves,  who  are  riehteous, 
and  do  not  approve  of,  but  sincerely  condemn  the  wickedness 
of  their  Jbihers^  shall  not  be  punished  for  their  disapproved 
and  avoided  ini(|uities.  The  occasion  of  what  is  here  said,  as 
well  as  the  design  and  plain  sense,  shews,  that  nothing  is  in- 
tended in  the  least  degree  inconsistent  with  what  has  been  sup* 
posed  concerning  Adam^s  posterity  sinning  and  falling  in  ms 
apostacy.  The  occasion  is,  the  people^s  murmuring  at  Grod^s 
methods  under  the  Mosaic  dispensation ;  agreeable  to  that  in 
Levit.  xxvi.  39.  '^  And  they  that  are  left  of  you  shall  pine  away 
in  their  iniquity  in  their  enemies^  land,  and  also  in  the  iniquities 
.of  their  fathers  shall  they  pine  away  with  them  :^^  and  other 
parallel  places,  respecting  external  judgments,  which  were  the 
punishments  most  plainly  threatened,  and  chiefly  insisted  on, 
under  that  dispensation  (which  was,  as  it  were,  an  external  and 
carnal  covenant)  and  particularly  the  people  suffering  such 
terrible  judgments  in  EzekiePs  time,  for  the  sins  of  Manasseh ; 
according  to  what  God  says  by  Jeremiah,  (Jer.  zv.  4.)  and 
agreeable  to  what  is  said  in  that  confession.  Lam.  v.  7.  **  Our 
fathers  have  sinned  and  are  not,  and  we  have  borne  their  ini* 
quities !" 

In  what  is  said  here,  there  is  a  special  respect  to  the 
gospel- dispensation  ;  as  is  greatly  confirmed  by  comparing  this 
place  with  Jer.  xxxi.  29 — 31.  Under  which  dispensation,  the 
righteousness  of  God^s  dealings  with  mankind  would  be  more 
fully  manifested,  in  the  clear  revelation  then  to  be  made  of  the 
method  of  God'^s  judgment^  by  which  the  Jinal  state  of  wicked 
men  is  determined  ;  which  is  not  according  to  the  behaviour  of 
their  particular  ancestors  ;  but  every  one  is  dealt  with  according 
to  the  sin  of  his  own  wicked  heart,  or  sinful  nature  and  prac- 
tice. The  affair  o(  derivation  of  the  natural  corruption  of  man- 
kind in  general,  and  of  their  consent  to,  and  participation  of, 
the  primitive  and  common  apostacy,  is  not  in  the  least  inter- 
meddled with,  by  any  thing  meant  in  the  true  scope  and  design 
of  this  place  in  Ezekiel. 

On  the  whole,  if  any  do  not  like  the  philosophy,  or  the 
metaphysics  (as  some  perhaps  may  choose  to  call  it)  made  use 
of  in  the  foregoing  reasonings ;  yet  I  cannot  doubt,  but  that  a 
proper  consideration  of  what  is  apparent  and  undeniable  in 
fact,  with  respect  to  the  dependence  of  the  state  and  course  of 
things  in  the  universe  on  the  sovereign  constitutions  of  the 
supreme  Author  and  Lord  of  all — who  "gives  account  to  nonr 
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of  any  of  his  matters,  and  whose  ways  are  past  finding  out^* — 
will  be  sufficient,  with  persons  of  conunon  modesty  and  sobriety, 
to  stop  their  mouths  from  making  peremptory  decisions  against 
the  Justice  of  God,  respecting  what  is  so  plainly  and  fully  taught 
in  nis  holy  word,  concerning  the  derivation  of  depravity  and 
guilt  from  Adam  to  his  posterity. 

This  is  enough,  one  would  think,  for  ever  to  silence  such 
bold  expressions  as  these — ^*^  If  this  be  just^ — if  the  scriptures 
teach  such  doctrine,  &c.  then  the  scriptures  are  of  no  use — un* 
derstandin^  is  no  understanding, — and,  what  a  God  mus  the  be, 
that  can  thus  curse  innocent  creatures ! — ^Is  this  thy  Goo,  O 
Christian  /" — &c.  &c. 

It  may  not  be  improper  here  to  add  something  (by  way  of 
supplement  to  this  chapter,  in  which  we  have  had  occasion  to 
say  so  much  about  the  imputation  of  Adam^s  sin)  concerning 
the  opinions  of  two  divines,  of  no  inconsiderable  note  among 
the  dissenters  in  England,  relating  to  a  partial  imputation  of 
Adam^s  first  sin. 

One  of  them  supposes,  that  this  sin,  though  truly  imputed 
to  INFANTS,  SO  that  thereby  they  are  exposed  to  a  proper 
punishment^  yet  is  not  imputed  to  them  in  such  a  degree^  as 
that  upon  this  account  they  should  be  liable  to  eternal  punish- 
ment, as  Adam  himself  was,  but  only  to  temporal  deaths  or 
annihilation ;  Adam  himself,  the  immediate  actor,  being  made 
infinitely  more  guilty  by  it,  than  his  posterity.  On  which  I 
would  observe  ;  that  to  suppose  God  imputes  not  all  the  ffuilt 
of  Adam^s  sin,  but  only  some  little  part  of  it,  relieves  no£ing 
but  one's  imagination.  To  think  of  poor  little  infants  bearing 
such  torments  for  Adam^s  sin  as  they  sometimes  do  in  this 
world,  and  these  torments  ending  in  death  and  annihilation, 
may  sit  easier  on  the  imagination,  than  to  conceive  of  their 
suffering  eternal  misery  for  it  But  it  does  not  at  all  relieve 
one's  reason.  There  is  no  rule  of  reason  that  can  be  supposed 
to  lie  against  imputing  a  sin  in  the  whole  of  it,  which  was  com- 
mitted by  one,  to  another  who  did  not  personally  commit  it, 
but  what  will  also  lie  against  its  being  so  imputed  and  punished 
in  part.  For  all  the  reasons  (if  there  be  any)  lie  against  the 
imputation  ;  not  the  quantity  or  degree  of  what  is  imputed.  If 
Uiere  be  any  rule  of  reason,  that  is  strong  and  j^ood,  lying 
against  a  proper  derivation  or  communication  oi  guilt  from 
one  that  acted,  to  another  that  did  hot  act ;  then  it  lies  against 
all  that  is  of  this  nature.  The  force  of  the  reasons  brought 
against  imputing  Adam's  sin  to  his  posterity  (if  there  be  any 
force  in  them)  lies  in  this.  That  Adam  and  his  posterity  are  not 
one.  But  this  lies  as  properly  against  charging  a  part  of  the 
guilt  as  the  whole.  For  Adam's  posterity,  by  not  being  the 
same  with  him,  had  no  more  hand  in  a  Uttle  of  what  was  done 
than  the  whole.     They  were  as  absolutely  free  from  being 
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concerned  in  that  act  partly,  as  they  were  wholly.  And  there 
is  no  reason  to  be  brought,  why  one  man^s  un  cannot  be  justly 
reckoned  to  another^s  account,  who  was  not  then  in  being,  in 
the  whole  of  it ;  but  what  will  as  properly  lie  against  its  being 
reckoned  to  him  in  any  part,  so  as  that  he  should  be  subject  to 
any  condemnation  or  punishment  on  that  account.  If  those 
reasons  are  good,  all  the  difference  is  this ;  that  to  bring  a  great 
punishment  on  infants  for  Adam^ssin,  is  a  great  act  of  injustice, 
and  to  bring  a  comparatively  tmaller  punidunent  is  a  smaller 
act  of  injustice ;  but  not,  that  this  is  not  as  truly  and  demonstra- 
bly an  act  of  injustice  as  the  other. 

To  illustrate  this  by  an  instance  something  paralld.  It  is 
used  as  an  argument  why  I  may  not  exact  from  one  of  my 
neighbours  what  was  due  to  me  from  another ^  that  he  and  my 
deUor  are  not  the  same  ;  and  that  their  concerns,  interests  and 
properties  are  entirely  distinct.  Now  if  this  argument  be  good, 
it  lies  as  truly  against  my  demanding  from  him  a  part  of  the 
debt  as  the  whole.  Indeed  it  is  a  greater  act  of  injustice  for 
me  to  take  from  him  the  whole  of  it,  than  a  part ;  but  not  more 
truly  and  certainly  an  act  of  injustice. 

The  other  divine  thinks  there  is  truly  an  imputation  of 
Adam^s  sin,  so  that  infants  cannot  be  looked  upon  as  hmocent 
creatures ;  yet  seems  to  think  it  ^^  not  agreeable  to  the  perfec- 
tions of  God,^'  to  make  the  state  of  inrants  in  another  world 
worte  than  a  state  of  non-existence.  But  this  to  me  appears 
plainly  a  giving  up  of  that  grand  point  of  imputation,  both  in 
whole  and  in  part.  For  it  supposes  it  to  be  not  right  for  God  to 
bring  any  evil  on  a  child  of  Adam,  which  is  innocent  as  to  per- 
sonal sin,  without  paying  for  i/,  or  balancing  it  with  good;  so 
that  still  the  state  of  the  child  shall  be  as  good  as  could  be  de- 
manded in  justice^  in  case  of  mere  innocence.  Which  plainly 
supposes,  that  the  child  is  not  exposed  to  any  proper  punish- 
ment at  all,  or  is  not  at  all  in  debt  to  divine  justice,  on  account 
of  Adam's  sin.  For  if  the  child  were  truly  in  debf^  then  surely 
justice  mi^ht  take  something  from  him,  without  paying  for  it  ^  or 
without  ^viw^  that  which  makes  itsstate  as  good^  as  mere  mno- 
cetice  could  in  jusJtice  require.  If  he  owes  the  suffering  of 
some  punishment,  then  there  is  no  need  that  justice  should  re- 
quite the  infant  for  suffering  that  punishment ;  or  make  up  for 
it,  by  conferring  some  good  that  shall  countervail  it,  and  in  ef- 
fect remove  and  disannul  it ;  so  that,  on  the  whole,  good  and 
evil  shall  be  at  even  balance,  yea,  so  that  the  scale  of  good  shall 
preponderate.  If  it  is  unjust  in  a  judge,  to  order  any  quantity 
of  money  to  be  taken  from  another,  without  paying  him  again, 
and  fully  making  it  up  to  him,  it  must  be  because  he  had  justly 
forfeited  none  at  all. 

It  seems  to  me  pretty  manifest,  that  none  can,  in  good  con- 
sistence with  themselves,  own  a  real  imputation  of  the  guilt  of 
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Adam'^s  first  sin  to  his  posterity,  without  owning  that  they  are 
justly  treated  as  sinners^  truly  guilty,  and  children  of  wrath,  on 
that  account ;  nor  unless  they  allow  a  just  imputation  of  the 
whole  of  the  evil  of  that  transgression ;  at  least  all  that  per- 
tains to  the  essence  of  that  act,  as  a  full  and  complete  violation 
of  the  covenant  which  God  had  established  ;  even  ad  much  as  if 
each  one  of  mankind  had  the  like  covenant  established  with  hind 
singly,  and  had  by  the  Kke  direct  and  full  act  of  rebellion,  vio- 
lated it  for  himself. 


CHAP.  IV. 
Wherei7i  several  other  Objections  are  considered, 

DR.  T.  objects  against  Adam's  posterity  being  supposed 
to  come  into  the  world  under  a  forfeiture  of  God's  blessing, 
and  subject  to  his  curse  through  his  sin, — That  at  the  res- 
toration of  the  world  after  the  flood,  God  pronounced  equi- 
valent or  greater  blessings  on  Noah  and  his  sons,  than  he 
did  on  Adam  at  his  creation,  when  he  said,  ^  be  fruitful  and 
multiply  and  replenish  the  earth,  and  have  dominion  over  the 
fish  of  the  sea,''  &c.* — ^To  this  I  answer  in  the  following  re- 
marks. 

1.  As  it  has  been  already  shewn,  that  in  the  threatening 
denounced  for  Adam's  sin,  there  was  nothing  which  appears 
inconsistent  with  the  continuance  of  this  present  life  for  a  sea- 
son, or  with  propagating  his  kind  ;  so  for  the  like  reason,  there 
appears  nothing  in  that  threatening,  upon  the  supposition  that 
it  reached  Adam's  posterity,  inconsistent  with  enjoying  the 
temporal  blessings  of  the  present  life,  as  long  as  this  is  con- 
tinued ;  even  those  temporal  blessings  which  God  pronounced 
on  Adam  at  his  first  creation.     For  it  must  be  observed,  that 
the  blessings  which  God  pronounced  on  Adam  when  he  created 
him,  and  before  the  trial  of  his  obedience,  were  not  the  same 
with  the  blessings  which  were  suspended  on  his  obedience.  The 
blessings  thus  suspended,  were  the  blessings  of  eternal  life; 
which,  if  he  had  maintained  his  integrity  through  his  trial, 
would  have  been  pronounced  upon  him  afterwards  ;  when  God 
as  his  judge  should  have  given  him  his  reward.     God  might 
indeed,  if  he  had  pleased,  immediately  have  deprived  him  of 
life^  and  of  all  temporal  blessings  given  him  before.    But  those 
Inessings  pronounced  on  him  beforehand,  were  not  the  thiBgs 
for  the  obtaining  of  which  his  trial  was  appointed.  These  were 
reserved  till  the  issue  of  his  trial  should  be  seen,  and  then  to  be 

*  See  p»ge  8S,  fcc.  S. 
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pronounced  in  the  blessed  sentence,  which  would  have  been 
passed  upon  him  by  his  judge,  when  Grod  came  to  decree  to 
him  his  reward  for  his  approved  fidelity.  The  pronouncing 
of  these  latter  blessings  on  a  degenerate  race,  that  had  fallen 
under  the  threatening  denounc^,  would  indeed  (without  a  re- 
demption; have  been  inconsistent  with  the  canstitutum  which 
had  oeen  established.  But  giving  them  the  former  kind  of  bles- 
sings, which  were  not  the  things  suspended  on  the  trial,  or  de- 
pendent on  his  fidelity  (and  these  to  be  continued  for  a  season) 
was  not  at  all  inconsistent  therewith. 

2.  It  is  no  more  an  evidence  of  Adam^s  posterity  being 
not  included  in  the  threatening  denounced  for  his  eating  the 
forbidden  fi'uit,  that  they  still  have  the  temporal  blessings  of 
firuitfiilness,  and  a  dominion  over  the  creatures  continued  to 
them,  than  it  is  an  evidence  of  Adam  being  not  included  in  that 
threatening  himself,  that  he  had  these  blessings  continued  to  him, 
was  fruitfiil,  and  had  dominion  over  the  creatures  after  hisfallj 
equally  with  his  posterity. 

3.  There  is  good  evidence  that  the  benedictions  God  pro- 
nounced on  Noah  and  his  posterity,  were  granted  on  a  new 

foundation;  a  dispensation  aiverse  iVom  any  grant,  promise, 
or  revelation  which  God  gave  to  Adam,  antecedently  to  his 
fall ;  even  on  the  foundation  of  the  covenant  of  grace  establish- 
ed in  Christ  Jesus ;   a  dispensation,  the  design  of  which  is  to 
deliver  men  fi'om  the  curse  that  came  upon  them  by  Adam^s 
sin,  and  to  bring  them  to  greater  blessing  than  ever  he  had. — 
These  blessings  were  pronounced  on  Noah  and  his  seed,  on 
the  same  foundation  whereon  afterwards  the  blessing  was  pro- 
nounced on  Abraham  and  his  seed,  which  included  both  spiri- 
tual and  temporal  benefits. — Noah  had  his  name  prophetically 
given  him  by  his  father  Lamech,  because  by  him  and  his  seed 
deliverance  should  be  obtained  from  the  curse  which  came  by 
Adam^s  fall.     Gen.  v.  29.  "  And  he  called  his  name  Noah  (i.  e. 
Rest)  saying,  This  same  shall  comfort  us  concerning  our  work, 
and  toil  of  our  hands,  because  of  the  ground  which  the  Lord 
hath  cursed."     Pursuant  to  the  scope  and  intent  of  this  pro- 
phecv  (which  indeed  seems  to  respect  the  same  thing  with  the 
prophecy  in  Gen.  iii.  15.)  are  the  blessings  pronounced  on  Noah 
after  the  flood.     There  is  this  evidence  of  these  blessings  be- 
ing conveyed  through  the  channel  of  the  covenant  of  grace, 
and  by  the  redemption  through  Jesus  Christ,  that  they  were 
obtained  by  sacrifice  ;  or  were  bestowed  as  the  effect  of  God^'s 
favour  to  mankind,  which  was  in  consequence  of  "  smelling  a 
sweet  savour"  in  the  sacrifice  which  Noah  oflTered.     And  it  is 
very  evident  by  the  epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  that  the  ancient 
sacrifices  never  obtained  the  favour  of  God,  but  only  by  virtue 
of  the  relation  they  had  to  the  sacrifice  of  Christ. — Now  that 
Noah  and  his  family  had  been  so  wonderfiilly  saved  from  the 
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wrath  of  God,  which  had  destroyed  the  rest  of  the  world,  and 
the  world  was  as  it  were  restored  from  a  ruined  state,  there 
was  a  proper  occasion  to  point  to  the  great  salvation  to  come 
by  Christ :  As  it  was  a  common  thing  for  God,  on  occasion 
of  some  great  temporal  salvation  of  his  people,  or  restoration 
from  a  low  and  miserable  state,  to  renew  the  intimations  of 
the  great  spiritual  restoration  of  the  world  by  ChrisVs  Re- 
demption.* God  deals  with  the  generality  of  mankind  in  their 
E resent  state,  far  difi'erently,  oo  occasion  of  the  redemption 
y  Jesus  Christ,  from  what  he  otherwise  would  do :  For,  be- 
ing capable  subjects  of  saving  mercy,  they  have  a  day  of 
patience  and  grace,  and  innumerable  temporal  blessings  be- 
stowed on  them  ;  which,  as  the  Apostle  signifies  (Acts  xiv.  17.) 
are  testimonies  of  God^s  reconcileableness  to  sinful  men,  to  put 
them  upon  seeking  after  God. 

But  beside  the  sense  in  which  the  posterity  of  Noah  in 
general  partake  of  these  blessings  of  dominion  over  the  creor 
tures^  &c.  Noah  himself,  and  all  such  of  his  posterity  as  have 
obtained  like  precious  ^tVA  with  that  exercised  by  him  in  offer- 
ing his  sacrifice^  which  made  it  a  sweet  savour^  and  by  which  it 
procured  these  blessings,  have  dominion  over  the  creatures, 
through  Christ,  in  a  more  excellent  sense  than  Adam  in  inno- 
cency ;  as  they  are  ^^  made  kings  and  priests  unto  God,  and 
reign  with  Christ,'^  and  '^  all  things  are  tneirs,^^  by  a  covenant 
of  Grace.  They  partake  with  Christ  in  that  ^^  dominion  over 
the  beasts  of  the  earth,  the  fowls  of  the  air,  and  fishes  of  the 
sea,^^  spoken  of  in  the  8th  Psalm  ;  which  is  by  the  Apostle  in- 
terpreted of  Christ^s  dominion  over  the  world,  (I  Cor.  xv.  27. 
and  Heb.  ii.  7.)  And  the  time  is  coming,  when  the  greater  part 
of  the  posterity  of  Noah,  and  each  of  his  sons,  shall  partake 
of  this  more  honourable  and  excellent  dominion  over  the  crea- 
tures, through  him  ^'  in  whom  all  the  families  of  the  earth  shall 
be  blessed.^*  Neither  is  there  any  need  of  supposing  that  these 
blessings  have  their  most  complete  accomplishment,  till  many 

Eages  after  they  were  granted,  any  more  than  the  blessing  on  Ja- 
net, expressed  in  those  words,  ^^  God  shall  enlarge  Japhet,  and 
e  shall  dwell  in  the  tents  of  Shem.^' 

But  that  Noah^s  posterity  have  such  blessings  given  them 
through  the  great  Redeemer,  who  suspends  and  removes  the 
curse  which  came  through  Adam^s  sin,  surely  is  no  argument, 
that  they  originally,  as  in  their  natural  state,  are  not  under 
the  curse.  That  men  have  blessings  through  grace^  is  no  evi- 
dence of  their  being  not  justly  exposed  to  the  curse  by  nature; 
but  it  rather  argues  the  contrary.  For  if  they  did  not  deserve 
the  curse,  they  would  not  depend  on  grace  and  redemption  for 

*  It  may  be  noted,  that  Dr.  T.  liimBelf  ngnifles  it  as  his  mind,  that  tboae 
blesainga  on  Noah  were  on  account  of  the  awenttnt  of  graee^  p.  84,  90,  91, 
9«,S. 
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new  existence,  which  shall  be  an  exceeding  miserable  exist- 
ence, by  reason  of  exposedness  to  eternal  ruin  ;  then  Aig 
own  scheme  must  be  supposed  contrary  to  the  attribute  of 
God^s  goodness  :  For  he  supposes,  that  God  will  raise  multi- 
tudes from  the  dead  at  the  last  day  (which  will  be  giving  new 
existence  to  their  bodies,  and  to  bodily  life  and  sense)  in  order 
only  to  their  suffering  eternal  destruction. 

4.  Notwithstanding  we  are  so  sinful  and  miserable  as  we 
are  by  nature,  yet  we  may  have  great  reason  to  bless  God,  that 
he  has  given  us  our  being  under  so  glorious  a  dispensation  of 
grace  through  Jesus  Christ ;  by  which  we  have  a  happy  oppor* 
tunity  to  be  delivered  from  this  sin  and  misery,  and  to  obtain 
unspeakable  eternal  happiness.  And  because  ihrouffh  our  own 
wicked  inclinations,  we  are  disposed  so  to  neglect  and  abuse  this 
mercy,  as  to  fail  of  final  benefit  by  it,  this  is  no  reason  why  we 
ought  not  to  be  thankful  for  it,  even  according  to  our  author^s 
own  sentiments.  What  (says  he*)  if  the  whole  world  lies  in 
wickedness^  and  few  therefore  shall  be  saved  ?  Have  men  no 
reason  to  be  thankful^  because  they  are  wicked  and  ungratefii], 
and  abuse  their  bemg  and  God^s  bounty  ?  Suppose  our  own  evtZ 
inclinations  do  withhold  us,  viz.  fi-om  seeking  after  happiness, 
of  which  under  the  light  of  the  gospel  we  are  placed  within 
the  nearer  and  easier  reach  -,  ^'  suppose  the  whole  Christian 
world  should  Ue  in  wickedness,  and  but  few  Christians  should 
be  saved,  is  it  therefore  certainly  true,  that  we  cannot  reasonar 
bly  thank  God  for  the  gospel  V*  Well,  and  though  the  evU  tn- 
cltnations^  which  hinder  our  seeking  and  obtaining  happiness 
by  so  glorious  an  advantage,  are  what  we  are  bom  with,  yet  if 
those  inclinations  are  our  fault  or  sin^  that  alters  not  the  case ; 
and  to  say  they  are  not  our  sin,  is  still  begging  the  question. 
Yea,  it  will  follow  from  several  things  asserted  by  our  author, 
that  notwithstanding  men  are  bom  in  such  circumstances  as 
that  they  are  under  a  very  great  improbability  of  ever  becoming 
righteous,  yet  they  may  have  reason  to  be  thankful  for  their  be- 
ing. Thus  particularly.  Dr.  T.  asserts,  that  all  men  have  rea- 
son of  thankfulness  for  their  beinff ;  and  yet  he  supposes  that 
the  heathen  world,  taken  as  a  cmlective  body,  were  dead  in 
sin,  and  could  not  deliver  or  help  themselves,  and  therefore  stood 
in  necessity  of  the  Christian  dispensation.  And  not  only  so, 
but  he  supposes  that  the  Christian  world  is  now  at  length 
brought  to  die  like  deplorable  and  helpless  circumstances,  and 
needs  a  new  dispensation  for  its  relief.  According  to  these 
things,  the  world  in  general,  not  only  formerly  but  even  at  this 
day,  are  dead  in  sin,  and  helpless  as  to  their  salvation ;  and 
therefore  the  generaUty  of  them  that  are  bom  into  it,  are 
much  more  likely  to  perish,  than  otherwise,  till  the  new  dis- 
pensation comes :  And  yet  he  supposes  we  all  have  reason 
to  be  thankful  for  our  being.    Yea,  further  still,  I  think  ac- 

*  Page  79,73.  8. 
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conling  to  our  author^s  doctrine,  men  may  have  great  reason 
to  be  thankful  to  Grod  for  bringing  them  into  a  state,  which 
yet,  as  the  case  is,  is  attended  with  misery,  as  its  certain  con- 
sequence. As  with  respect  to  God^s  raising  the  wicked  to 
life  at  the  last  dav ;  which  he  supposes,  is  in  itself  a  great 
benefit,  procured  oy  Christ,  and  the  wonderfiil  grace  of  God 
through  him :  And  if  it  be  the  fruit  of  God's  wonderful  grace, 
surely  men  ought  to  be  Uiankfiil  for  that  grace,  and  praise  God 
for  it  Our  doctrine  of  original  sin,  therefore,  no  more  dispa- 
rages God's  soodness  in  man's  formation  in  the  womb,  than 
his  doctrine  disparages  God^s  goodness  in  their  resurrection 
from  the  grave. 

Anouier  argument,  which  Dr.  T.  makes  use  of,  against 
the  doctrine  of  original  sin,  is  what  the  scripture  reveals  of  the 
process  of  the  day  of  judgment ;  which  represents  the  judge  aa 
dealing  with  men  singly  and  separately^  rendering  to  every 
man  according  to  his  deeds,  and  according  to  the  improvement 
he  has  made  of  the  particular  powers  and  talents  God  has  giv- 
en tiim  personally  *. 

But  this  objection  will  vanish,  if  we  consider  what  is  the 
end  or  design  of  that  public  judgment.  Now  this  will  not  be, 
that  God  may  find  out  what  men  are,  or  what  punishment  or 
reward  is  proper  for  them,  or  in  order  to  the  passing  of  a  right 

{'udgment  of  these  things  within  himself,  which  is  the  end  of 
mman  trials ;  but  it  is  to  manifest  what  men  are  to  their  own 
consciences,  and  to  the  world.  As  the  day  of  judgment  is 
called  "  the  day  of  the  revelation  of  the  righteous  judgment 
of  God ;''  in  order  to  this  God  will  make  use  of  evidences  or 
proofs.  But  the  proper  evidences  of  the  wickedness  of  men's 
hearts  (the  true  seat  of  all  wickedness)  both  as  to  corruption  of 
nature,  and  additional  pollution  and  guilt,  are  men's  works. 

The  special  end  of  God's  public  judgment  will  be,  to 
make  a  proper,  perfect^  open  distinction  among  men,  rightly  to 
state  and  manifest  their  difference  one  from  another,  in  order 
to  that  separation  and  ditference  in  the  eternal  retribution  that 
is  to  follow :  and  this  difference  will  be  made  to  appear  by  their 
personal  works. 

There  are  two  things  with  regard  to  which  men  will  be 
tried,  and  openly  distinguished  by  the  perfect  judgment  of 
God  at  the  last  day ;  according  to  the  twofold  real  distinction 
subsisting  among  mankind  :  viz.  (1)  The  difference  of  state; 
ihtxi  primary  and  grand  distinction,  whereby  all  mankind  are 
divicfed  into  two  sorts,  the  righteous  and  the  wicked.  (2.)  That 
secondary  distinction,  whereby  both  sorts  differ  from  others  in 
the  same  general  state,  in  degrees  of  additional  fruits  of  righte- 
ousness and  wickedness.  Now  the  Judge,  in  order  to  manifest 
both  these,  will  judge  men  according  to  their  personal  works. 
But  to  inquire  at  the  day  of  judgment,  whether  Adam  sinned  or 

*Paffo65,  66,  111.  S 
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no,  or  whether  men  are  to  be  looked  upon  as  one  with  him, 
and  so  partakers  in  his  sin,  is  what  in  no  respect  tends  to  mani- 
fest either  of  these  distinctions. 

1.  The  Jirst  thing  to  be  manifested,  will  be  the  state  that 
each  man  is  in,  with  respect  to  the  grand  distinction  of  the 
whole  world  of  mankind  into  righteous  and  wicjsed;  or,  in 
metaphorical  language,  wheat  and  tares  ;  or,  the  chSdren  of  the 
hngaomof  Christ,  and  the  children  of  the  wicked  one^  the  lat- 
ter, the  head  of  the  apostacy ;  but  the  former,  the  head  of  the 
restoration  and  recovery.  The  Judge,  in  manifesting  this,  will 
prove  men^s  hearts  by  tlieir  works^  in  such  as  have  had  oppor- 
tunity to  perform  any  works  in  the  body.  The  evil  works  of 
the  children  of  the  wicked  one  will  be  the  proper  manifestation 
and  evidence  or  proof  of  whatever  belonss  to  the  general 
state  of  such;  and  particularly  they  will  prove  that  they 
belong  to  the  kingdom  of  the  great  deceiver,  and  head  of  th^ 
apostacy,  as  they  will  demonstrate  the  exceeding  corruption  of 
their  nature,  and  fiill  consent  of  their  hearts  to  the  common 
apostacy ;  and  also  that  their  hearts  never  relinquished  the 
apostacy,  by  a  cordial  adherence  to  Christ,  the  great  restorer* 
The  Judge  will  also  make  use  of  the  good  works  of  the  righte- 
ous to  shew  their  interest  in  the  redemption  ofChrist ;  as  there> 
by  will  be  manifested  the  sincerity  of  their  hearts  in  their  ac- 
ceptance of,  and  adherence  to  the  Redeemer  and  his  righteous- 
ness. And  in  thus  proving  the  state  of  men^s  hearts  by  their 
actions,  the  circumstances  of  those  actions  must  necessarilr 
come  into  consideration,  to  manifest  the  true  qucdity  of  theur 
actions ;  as,  each  one^s  talents,  opportunities,  advantages,  light, 
motives,  t^, 

2.  The  other  thing  to  be  manifested,  will  be  that  secondary 
distinction^  wherein  particular  persons,  both  righteous  am 
wicked,  differ  from  one  another  in  the  degree  of  secondary 
good  or  evil ;  the  degree  of  evil  fruit,  which  is  additional  to 
the  guilt  and  corruption  of  the  whole  body  of  apostates  and 
enemies;  and  the  degree  of  personal  goodness  and  good  fruit, 
which  is  a  secondary  goodness,  with  respect  to  the  righteous*- 
ness  and  merits  of  Christ,  which  belong  to  all  by  that  sincere 
faith  manifested  in  all.  Of  this  also  each  one^s  works^  with  their 
circumstances,  opportunities,  talents,  &c.  will  be  the  proper 
evidence. 

As  to  the  nature  and  aggravations  of  the  general  aposta- 
cy by  Adam^s  sin,  and  also  the  nature  and  sufficiency  of  the 
redemption  by  Jesus  Christ,  the  great  restorer,  thou^  both 
these  will  have  vast  influence  on  the  eternal  state  which  men 
shall  be  adjudged  to,  yet  neither  of  them  will  properly  belong 
to  the  trial  men  will  be  the  subjects  of  nt  that  day,  in  order 
to  the  manifestation  of  their  state,  wherein  they  are  distinguish- 
ed one  from  another.  They  will  belong  to  the  business  qf. (hat 
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day  BO  othenrae,  than  the  manifiMtatkm  of  the  great  truths  of 
leqgionin  general;  as  the  nature  and  perfections  of  GocU  the 
depcoidence  of  mankind  <m  God,  as  their  creator  andpreserrer, 
Ac  Such  troths  as  these  will  also  have  great  influence  on 
the  eternal  state  to  whidi  men  will  then  bi  adjudged,  as  they 
aggrevate  the  guilt  of  man^  wickedness,  and  most  be  consi- 
dered in  order  to  a  doe  estimate  of  Christ^s  ngfateousness, 
and  men's  personal  virtue ;  yet  being  of  general  and  equal 
concernment,  wUl  not  properly  belong  to  the  trial  of  particmar 
persons. 

Another  thing  urged  by  oor  aothor  particularly  against 
the  imputation  of  Adam's  sin,  is  this :  ^  Though,  in  sdfipture, 
action  is  fie«i|uently  said  to  be  tnqnff  ed,  reeioiied,  occoioiled  to 
a  p«rBon|  it  is  no  other  than  his  cum  act  and  deed.*^  In  the 
same  place  he  dtes  a  number  of  places  of  scripture  where 
these  words  are  naed^  which  he  says  are  all  that  he  can  frid  in 
the  bible. 

But  we  are  no  way  concerned  with  this  argument  at  pre- 
sent, any  finther  than  it  relates  to  imputation  of  rin,  or  simid 
action.  Therefore  all  that  is  in  the  argument  which  rektes 
-   -^  ,^  IB  this :  That  the  word  is  so  often 

ijpiify  God^s  imputing  of  personal  i 

imputing  of  Adam^s  rin. — 80  cften. 

How  often?— ^But  twice.  There  are  but  two  of  all  thoseplaces 
which  he  reckons  up,  that  have  any  reference  to  God  tmfiM* 
•  ing  sin  to  any  person,  vi4iere  there  is  any  evidence  that  only 
personal  sin  is  meant ;  (Levit.  xvii.  3,  4.  and  2  Tim.  iv.  16.) 
All  therefore  that  the  argument  comes  to,  is  this :  That  the 
word  impute^  is  applied  twice  in  scripture  to  the  case  of  God 
imputing  sin,  and  neither  of  those  times  to  signify  the  imput- 
ing of  Adam^s  sin,  but  both  times  it  has  reference  to  personal 
sin ;  therefore  Adam^s  sin  is  not  imputed  to  his  posterity. — 
And  this  is  to  be  noted,  that  one  of  these  two  places,  even  that 
in  Levit  xvii.  3,  4.  does  not  speak  of  imputing  the  act  com- 
mitted, but  another -nof  committed.  The  words  are, "  What 
man  soever  there  be  of  the  house  of  Israel,  that  killeth  an  ox 
or  lamb  or  goat  in  the  camp,  or  that  killeth  it  out  of  the  camp, 
and  bringeth  it  not  unto  the  door  of  the  tabernacle  of  the  con- 
gregation, to  offer  an  offering  unto  the  Lord,  before  the  taber- 
nacle of  the  Lord,  blood  shall  be  imputed  unto  that  man  ;  he 
hath  shed  blood :  that  man  shall  be  cut  off  from  among  his 
people,"  i.  e.  plainly,  murder  shall  be  imputed  to  him :  He 
shall  be  put  to  death  for  it,  and  therein  punished  with  the  same 
severity  as  if  he  had  slain  a  man.  It  is  plain  by  Isai.  Ixvi.  3. 
that,  in  some  cases,  shedding  the  blood  of  beasts  in  an  unlaw- 
ful manner,  was  imputed  to  them  as  if  they  slew  a  man. 
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But  whether  it  be  so  or  not,  although  in  both  these  places 
the  word  impute  be  applied  to  personal  sin,  and  to  the  very 
act,  or  although  this  could  be  said  of  all  the  places  which  our 
author  reckons  up ;  yet  that  the  word  impute  is  never  ex* 
prcssly  applied  to  Adam^s  sin,  does  no  more  argue  that  it  is 
not  imputed  to  his  posterity,  than  it  argues  that  pride,  unbe- 
lief, lying,  theft,  oppression,  persecution,  fornication,  adultery, 
sodomy,  perjury,  idolatry,  and  innumerable  other  particular 
moral  evils  are  never  imputed  to  the  persons  that  committed 
them,  or  in  whom  they  are  ;  because  the  word  impute ^  though 
so  often  used  in  scripture,  is  never  applied  to  any  of  these  kinds 
of  wickedness. 

I  know  not  what  can  be  said  here,  except  one  of  these 
two  things :  That  though  these  sins  are  not  expressly  said  to 
be  imputed^  yet  other  words  are  used  that  do  as  plainly  and 
certainly  imply  that  they  are  imputed,  as  if  it  were  said  so 
expressly.  Very  well,  and  so  I  say  with  respect  to  the  imputa- 
tion of  Adam's  sin.  The  thing  meant  by  the  word  impute^  may 
be  as  plainlv  and  certainly  expressed  by  using  other  words,  as 
if  thcU  word  were  expressly  used ;  and  more  certainly,  because 
the  words  used  instead  of  it,  may  amount  to  an  explanation  of 
this  word.  And  this,  I  think,  is  the  very  case  here.  Though 
the  word  impute  is  not  used  with  respect  to  Adam's  sin,  yet 
it  is  said,  cUl  have  sinned ;  which,  respecting  infants,  can  be 
true  only  of  their  sinning  by  his  sin.  And,  it  is  said,  ^^  by  his 
disobedience  many  were  made  sinners  ;''  and,  '^  judgment  and 
condemnation  came  upon  all  by  that  sin  ;"  and  that  by  this 
means  deaths  the  wages  of  sin,  passed  on  all  men^  &c.  Which 
phrases  amount  to  full  and  precise  explanations  of  the  word 
unpute ;  and  therefore  do  more  certainly  determine  the  point 
really  insisted  on. 

Or  perhaps  it  will  be  said,  with  respect  to  those  personal 
sins  before-mentioned,  pride^  unbeliefs  &c.  it  is  no  argument 
they  are  not  imputed  to  those  who  are  guilty  of  them,  that  the 
Yery  word  impute^  is  not  applied  to  them ;  for  the  word  itself 
is  rarely  used ;  not  one  time  in  a  hundred,  and  perhaps  five 
hundred,  of  those  wherein  the  thing  meant  is  plainly  implied, 
or  may  be  certainly  inferred.  Well,  and  the  same  also  may  be 
applied  likewise,  with  respect  to  Adam's  sin. 

It  is  probable  Dr.  T.  intends  an  argument  gainst  original 
sin,  by  that  which  he  says  in  opposition  to  what  K.  R.  suggests 
of  "  children  discovering  the  principles  of  iniquity,  aiid  seeds 
of  sin,  before  they  are  capable  of  moral  action,"*  viz.  That 
**  little  children  are  made  patterns  of  humility,  meekness  and 
innocence."  (Matth.  xviii.  3.  1  Cor.  xiv.  20.  and  Psal.  cxxxi, 
2.) 
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But  when  the  utmoit  k  BMule  of  this,  there  oaa  be  no 
flhadow  of  reason  to  undentand  more  by  theae.  texts,  than  that 
little  children  are  reeomanended  as  patterns  in  regard  of  m 
n^jl^ve  virtue,  innocence  with  respect  to  the  exercises  and 
^ts  of  sin,  harmlessoess  as  to  the hurtfiil  effeetB  of  it;  and 
tbAt  imag€  of  meeknen  and  humility  arising  from  this,  in  con- 
junction with  A  natural  tenderness  of  mind,  fear,  self-diffi- 
depftce,  yieldableness,  and  confidence  in  parents  and  othons 
older  than  themselves.  And  so  they  are  recommended  as 
patterns  of  virtue  no  more  than  dote$^  which  are  an  harmleas 
s<Mt  of  creatures,  And  have  an  mofce  4)t  the  virtues  of  meek- 
ness and  love.  Even  acccvding  to  Dr.  T.^s  own  doctrine,  no 
more  can  be  made  of  it  than  thu:  For  his  scheme  will  not  ad- 
mit of  any  such  thing  as  poeUive  virtue,  or  virtooos  dispoaitkm 
in  infants ;  he  insisting  (as  was  observed  before)  that  virtue  must 
be  the  fruit  of  thouj^t  and  reflectioiu  But  there  can  be  no 
thought  and  reflection  that  produces  positive  virtue  in  cUl- 
dien  not  yet  capable  of  moral  action ;  and  it  is  nic&  children 
he  speaks  of.  And  that  little  children  have  a  negsUhe  virtue 
or  innocence,  in  relation  to  the  fHwAfoe  acts  and  hurtful  efiecti 
of  vice,  is  no  argument  that  tnev  have  not  i^  oomipt  nntum 
within  them:  Feu*  let  their  nature  be  ever  so  cornqpt,  ][et  surely 
it  is  no  wonder  that  they  be  not  guilty  of  paeUive  wicked  ae^ 
tion,  before  they  are  capable  of  any  manu  action  at  alL  A 
young  viper  has  a  malignant  naUirs,  though  incapable  of  doing 
a  maugnant  action,  and  at  present  appearing  a  harmless  creature. 

Another  objection,  which  Dr.  T.  and  some  others  offer 
against  this  doctrine,  is,  '^  That  it  pours  contempt  upon  the  hu- 
man nature."* 

But  their  declaiming  on  this  topic  is  like  addressing  the 
affections  and  conceits  of  children,  rather  than  rational  arguing 
with  men.  It  seems  this  doctrine  is  not  complaisant  enoughs 
I  am  sensible  it  is  not  suited  to  the  taste  of  some,  who  are  so 
very  delicate  (to  say  no  worse)  that  they  can  bear  nothing  but 
compliment  and  flattery.  No  contempt  is  by  this  doctrine  cast 
upon  the  noble  faculties  and  capacities  of  man^s  nature,  or 
the  exalted  business,  and  divine  and  immortal  happiness  of 
which  he  is  made  capable.  And  as  to  speaking  ill  of  man^s 
present  moral  state,  1  presume  it  will  not  be  denied,  that  shame 
belongs  to  them  who  are  truly  sinful ;  and  to  suppose  that 
this  is  not  the  native  character  of  mankind,  is  still  but  meanly 
^S&^  ^^  question.  If  we,  as  we  come  into  the  world,  are 
truly  sinful,  and  consequently  miserable,  he  acts  but  a  friendly 
part  to  us,  who  endeavours  fully  to  discover  and  manifest 
our  disease.  Whereas,  on  the  contrary,  he  acts  an  unfriendly 
part,  who  to  his  utmost  hides  it  from  us  ;  and  so,  in  effect,  does 
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what  in  him  Ues  to  prevent  our  Beeking  a  remedy  from  that, 
which  if  not  remedied  in  time,  must  bring  us  finally  to  shame 
and  everkuting  contempt^  and  end  in  perfect  and  remediless  de- 
struction hereafter. 

Another  objection,  which  some  have  made  against  this 
doctrine,  much  like  the  former,  is,  tiiat  it  tends  to  ^^  beget  in  us 
an  ill  opinion  of  our  fellow-creatures,  and  so  to  promote  ill* 
nature  and  mutual  hatred. 

To  which  I  would  say,  if  it  be  truly  so,  that  we  all  come 
nnful  into  the  world,  then  our  heartily  acknowledging  it  tends 
to  promote  humility :  But  our  disowning  that  sin  and  guilt 
which  truly  belongs  to  us,  and  endeavouring  to  persuade  our- 
selves that  we  are  vastly  better  than  in  truth  we  are,  tends 
to  a  foolish  self*exaItation  and  pride.  And  it  is  manifest,  by 
reas<Hi,  experience,  and  the  word  of  God,  that  pride  is  the 
chief  source  of  all  the  contention,  mutual  hatred,  and  ill-will 
which  are  so  prevalent  in  the  world ;  and  that  nothing  so  effec- 
tually promotes  the  contrary  tempers  and  deportments,  as 
humUity.  This  doctrine  teaches  us  to  think  no  worse  of  others 
than  of  ourselves :  It  teaches  us  that  we  are  a//,  as  we  are 
by  nature,  companions  in  a  miserable  helpless  condition ; 
which  under  a  revelation  of  the  divine  mercy,  tends  to  promote 
mutual  compassion.     And  nothing  has  a  greater  tendency  to 

f)romote  those  amiable  dispositions  of  mercy,  forbearancet 
ong-suffering,  gentleness  and  forgiveness,  than  a  sense  of  our 
own  extreme  unworthiness  and  misery,  and  the  infinite  need 
we  have  of  the  divine  pity,  forbearance  and  forgiveness,  together 
with  a  hope  of  obtaining  mercy.  If  the  doctrine  which  teaches 
that  mankind  are  corrupt  by  nature,  tends  to  promote  ill-will, 
why  should  not  Dr.  T.^s  doctrine  tend  to  it  as  much  ?  For  he 
teaches  us,  that  the  generality  of  mankind  are  very  wicked, 
having  made  themselves  so  by  their  own  free,  choice,  without 
any  necessity :  which  is  a  way  of  becoming  wicked,  that  ren- 
ders men  truly  worthy  of  resentment ;  but  the  other,  not  at  all, 
even  according  to  his  own  doctrine. 

Another  exclamation  against  this  doctrine  is,  that  it  tends 
to  ^^  hinder  comfort  and  joy,  and  to  promote  melancholy  and 
gloominess  of  mind.^'* 

To  which  I  shall  briefly  say,  doubtless,  supposing  men 
are  really  become  sinful,  and  so  exposed  to  the  displeasure 
of  God,  by  whatever  means^  if  they  once  come  to  have  their 
eyes  opened,  and  are  not  very  stupid,  the  reflection  on  their 
case  will  tend  to  make  them  sorrowful ;  and  it  is  fit  it  should. 
Men  with  whom  this  is  the  case  may  well  be  filled  with  sorrow, 
till  they  are  sincerely  willing  to  forsake  their  sins,  and  turn  to 
God.     But  there  is  nothing  in  this  doctrine  that  in  the  least 
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ttandb  ia  the  way  of  comfart  and  exceediiig  yqr,  to  Vich  as  find 
ID  their  hearts  a  sincere  willingness  wholqr  to  forsake  all  sin, 
and  gite  thdr  hearts  and  whcrn  selves  to  Chrift,  and  comply 
with  the  goqpelHDDethod  of  salvation  by  hinu 

Another  thing  objected  is,  that  to  make  men  bdieve  that 
wickedness  belongs  to  their  very  nature,  tends  to  encourage 
them  in  im,  and  pudnly  to  lead  them  to  all  mann^  oTiniquity ; 
because  they  are  tauffht  that  sin  is  naiwrd^  and  therefore  ne- 
eesMoru  €md  unaowdme.* 

But  if  thu  doctrine,  which  teaches  that  sin  is  natural  to 
us,  does  also  at  the  same  time  teach  us,  that  it  is  never 
lAe  better^  or  Uu  to  be  condemned^  for  its  being  natural,  then  it 
does  not  at  all  encourage  sin,  any  more  than  Dr.  T.*s  doc- 
trine encourases  wickedness  when  it  is  become  inveterate ; 
who  teaches  mat  such  as  by  custom  have  contracted  strong 
habits  of  sin,  are  unable  to  help  themselve8.t  And  is  it  reason- 
able to  represent  it  as  encouraging  a  man  in  boldly  neg^ecti^g 
and  wilfuUy  continuing  in  his  disease^  without  seeking  a  cwre^  to 
tell  him  of  his  disease,  to  shew  him  that  it  is  real  aiKivery  fatal, 
and  what  he  can  never  cure  himself  of ;  yet  withal  directinc 
him  to  It  great  Physician,  who  is  sufficient  for  his  restoration  f 
But  for  a  more  particular  answer  to  what  is  objected  against 
the  doctrine  of  our  natural  m^wience  and  mabiltty^  as  being  an 
encouragement  to  go  on  in  sm,  and  a  discouragement  to  the 
use  of  dl  means  &  our  help,  I  must  for  brevity  refer  the  lea- 
der to  what  has  been  larnely  written  on  this  head  in  my  dis- 
course on  the  Freedom  of  the  Will 

Our  author  is  pleased  to  advance  another  notion,  among 
others,  by  way  of  objection  against  the  doctrine  of  original  sin: 
That  if  this  doctrine  be  true,  it  would  be  unlawful  to  beget  chU' 
dren.  He  says^  ^^  If  natural  generation  be  the  means  of  una- 
voidably conveying  all  sin  and  wickedness  into  the  world,  it 
must  itself  be  a  sinful  and  unlawful  thing/'  Now,  if  there  be 
any  force  of  argument  here,  it  Kes  in  this  proposition,  whatso- 
ever  is  a  means  or  occasion  of  the  certain  infallible  existence  of 
sin  and  wickedness^  must  itself  be  sinful.  But  I  imagine  Dr.  x. 
had  not  thoroughly  weighed  this  proposition,  nor  considered 
where  it  would  carry  him.  For,  God  continuing  in  being  the 
devil,  and  others  that  are  finally  given  up  to  wickedness,  will 
be  attended,  most  certainly  and  infallibly,  with  an  eternal  se- 
ries of  the  most  hateful  and  horrid  wickedness.  But  will  any 
be  guilty  of  such  vile  blasphemy,  as  to  say,  therefore  God's 
upholding  of  them  in  being  is  itself  a  sinfid  thing  ?  In  the 
same  place  our  author  says,  '^  so  far  as  we  are  generated  in  sin^ 
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it  must  be  a  sin  to  generate/^  But  there  is  no  appearance  of 
evidence  in  that  position,  any  more  than  in  this :  ^^  So  far  as 
any  is  upheld  in  existence  in  sin,  it  is  a  sin  to  uphold  them  in 
existence/^  Yea,  if  there  were  any  reason  in  the  case,  it  would 
be  strongest  in  the  latter  position  :  For  parents,  as  Dr.  T.  him- 
self observes,  are  not  the  authors  of  the  beginning  of  existence : 
Whereas,  God  is  truly  the  author  of  the  continuance  of  exist- 
ence. As  it  is  the  known  will  of  God,  to  continue  Satan  and 
millions  of  others  in  being,  though  the  most  sure  consequence 
is  the  continuance  of  a  vast  infernal  world,  full  of  everlasting 
hellish  wickedness :  so  it  is  part  of  the  revealed  will  of  God, 
that  this  world  of  mankind  should  be  continued,  and  thespe- 
cies  propagated,  for  his  own  wise  and  holy  purposes ;  which  will 
is  complied  with  by  the  parents  joined  m  lawful  marriage* 
Their  children,  though  they  come  into  the  world. in  sin,  yet  are 
capable  subjects  of  eternal  holiness  and  happiness :  Which  in- 
finite benefits  for  their  children,  parents  have  great  reason  to 
expect,  in  the  way  of  giving  up  their  children  to  God  in  faith, 
through  a  Redeemer,  and  bringing  them  up  in  the  nurture  and 
admonition  of  the  Lord.  1  think  this  may  be  answer  enough 
to  such  a  cavil. 

Another  objection  is.  That  the  doctrine  of  original  sin  is 
no  oftener  and  no  more  plainly  spoken  of  in  scripture  ;  it  be* 
ing,  if  true,  a  very  important  clJtnne.  Dr.  T.  in  many  parts 
of  his  book  suggests  to  his  readers,  that  there  are  very  few  texts 
in  the  whole  b^e,  wherein  there  is  the  least  appearance  of  their 
teaching  any  such  doctrine. 

or  this  I  took  notice  before,  but  would  here  say  further  : 
That  the  reader  who  has  perused  the  preceding  defence  of  this 
doctrine,  must  now  be  left  to  judge  for  himself,  whether  there 
be  any  ground  for  such  an  allegation  ;  whether  there  be  not 
texts  in  sufficient  number,  both  in  the  Old  Testament  and  New, 
that  exhibit  undeniable  evidence  of  this  great  article  of  chris- 
tian divinity  ;  and  whether  it  be  not  a  doctrine  taught  in  the 
scripture  with  great  plainness.  I  think  there  are  few,  if  any, 
doctrines  of  revelation,  taught  more  plainly  and  expressly.  In- 
deed it  is  taught  in  an  explicit  manner  more  in  the  New  Testa- 
ment than  in  the  Old.  Which  is  not  to  be  wondered  at ;  it  be- 
ing thus  with  respect  to  all  the  most  important  doctrines  of  re- 
vealed religion. 

But  if  it  had  been  so,  that  this  doctrine  were  but  rarely 
taught  in  scripture  ;  yet  if  we  find  that  it  is  indeed  declared  to 
us  by  God,  if  held  forth  to  us  by  any  word  of  his  ;  then  what 
belongs  to  us,  is  to  believe  his  word,  and  receive  the  doctrine 
which  he  teaches  us  ;  and  not  to  prescribe  to  him  how  often  he 
shall  speak  of  it,  and  to  insist  upon  knowing  what  reasons  he 
has  for  speaking  of  it  no  oftener^  before  we  will  receive  what 
he  teaches  us ;  or  to  pretend  that  he  should  give  us  an  account 
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why  he  did  not  tpetk  of  to  fUmnlf  u  we  iimk  he  oo^  to 
haie  doeie,  aooDBr  Ihaa  heMk>  In  thb  wmy  of  prooeedug,  if 
it  be  veaimiftblei.lbe  Sadduceee  of  oMy  who  denied  eny  rewr* 
ledioo  orfiitwe  italei  might  have  nMuntafaied  their  eene 
egainat  Ghrift^  when  he  Uemed  Ihem  for  ml  fauNw^  lAe  Mrip- 
HifW,  nor  tkepawmr  of  God  f  and  for  not  ondentandiMby  the 
eeripture^  that  there  woaU  be  a  reeuneotaoa  to  mritnal  eqqy- 
roent,  and  not  to  aoiaial  Ufe  and  seniual  jpatincations  i  and 
thejr  might  have  inmrted,  that  these  deeinnee.  If  true,  were 
Tory  imnortant,  and  therefore  ought  to  have  been  ipohen  of  m 
the  aenpiorei  ofiener  and  more  eqrfiniZy,  and  not  thai  the 
ofaureh  of  God  •hoold  be  left,  till  that  time,  with  only  a  /no 
oftfcare  iatiBialioae  of  that  which  to  infiaitelyeoDeeined  thenk 
And  they  might  witfi  disdain  have  rejected  Chrwi^e  amment, 

Sway  of  ttMerence  from  God  calling  himsetf  in  th#  books  of 
Dses,  the  Gton  of  Abraham,  Isaac  and  Jacob.  For  answer 
they  nught  have  said,  that  Moses  was  sent  en  purpose  lo  teneh 
the  i>eoide  the  nrind  and  wiD  of  God )  and  therribre,  if  tlMse 
doctrines  were  tme,  he  ayghi  m  rmaom  ami  m  truth  to  hate 
taught  them  plainly  and  frequently ,  and  not  Iram  left  the  peQ|de 
to  spell  out  so  important  a  doctrine  only  from  God^ii  mijwg 
that  he  was  the  God  of  Ahrsham,  &e. 

One  areat  Mid  of  the  seriptxBfoiSi  to  teach  the  woild  what 
manner  of  being  Gob  is ;  abont  wliich  the  world,  without  reee- 
lation,  has  been  so  woeiiilly  in  the  daA :  And  thai  God  is  aa 
infinite  being,  is  a  doctrine  of  great  importance,  and  a  doetiiae 
Bufficientljr  taught  in  the  scripture.  But  yet  it  appears  to  me, 
this  doctnne  is  not  taught  there,  in  any  measure,  with  such  ex- 
plicitness  and  precision,  as  the  doctrine  of  original  sin  :  and  the 
Socinians,  who  denied  God^s  omnipresence  and  omniscience, 
had  as  much  room  left  them  for  cavil,  as  the  Pelagians  who 
deny  original  sin. 

Dr.  T.  particularly  urges,  that  Christ  says  itot  one  ward  of 
this  doctrine  throughout  the  four  gospeU  ;  which  doctrine,  if 
true,  being  so  important,  and  what  so  nearly  concerned  the 
great  worK  of  redemption,  which  he  came  to  work  out  (as  is  sup- 

Eosed)  one  would  thmk,  ^^  it  should  have  been  emphatically  spo- 
en  of  in  every  page  of  the  gospels."* 

In  reply  to  this  it  may  be  observed,  that  by  the  account 
given  in  the  four  gospels,  Christ  was  continually  saying  lAose 
things  which  plainly  implied^  that  all  men  in  their  original  state 
are  sinful  and  miserable.  As  when  he  declared,  that  ^  they 
which  are  whole  need  not  a  physician,  but  they  which  are  sick;*'t 
That  "  he  came  to  seek  and  to  save  that  which  was  lo8t,'*J  That 
it  was  necessary  for  all  to  be  horn  again^  and  to  be  converted^ 
and  that  otherwise  they  could  not  enter  into  the  kingdom  of 

*  Page  fi4S,  84$.         ^  Matt.  ix.  1 S*         t  Matt.  xtdi.  1 1 .  Luke  six.  10. 
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heaven  ;* — and  that  all  were  sinners^  as  well  as  those  whose 
blood  Pilate  mingled  with  their  sacri^ces,  ^c,  and  that  e\)ery 
one  who  did  not  repent^  should  perish  ;t — Withal  directing  every 
one  to  pray  to  God  for  forgiveness  of  sin  ;% — Using  pur  nefcessi- 
ty  of  forgiveness  from  God,  as  an  argument  with  all  to  forgive 
the  injuries  of  their  neighbours  ;§ — Teaching  that  earthly  pa- 
rents^ though  kind  to  their  children,  are  in  themselves  eriZ,|j — ^And 
signifying  that  things  carnal  and  corrupt  are  properly  the  things 
of  men  ;% — Warning  his  disciples  rather  to  beware  of  wie^i,  than 
of  wild  beasts  ;** — Often  representing  the  world  as  etil^  as  wick' 
ed  in  its  works,  at  enmity  with  trum  and  holiness^  and  hating 
him  ;tt — Yea,  and  teaching  plainly,  that  all  men  are  extremelj" 
and  inexpressibly  sinfiil,  oWing  ten  thousand  talents  to  their  di- 
vine creditor.Jt 

And  whether  Christ  did  not  plainly  teach  Nicodemvs  th6 
doctrine  of  original  total  depravity,  when  he  came  to  him  to 
know  what  his  doctrine  was,  must  be  left  to  the  reader  to 
judge,  from  what  has  been  already  observed  on  John  iii.  1 — II. 
And  besides,  Christ  in  the  course  of  his  preaching  took  the 
most  proper  method  to  convince  men  of  the  corruption  of  their 
nature,  and  to  give  them  an  effectual  and  practical  knowledge 
of  it,  in  application  to  themselves  in  particular,  by  teaching 
and  urging  the  holy  and  strict  law  of  God,  in  its  extent  and 
spirituality  and  dreadftil  threatenings :  Which,  above  all  things, 
tends  to  search  the  hearts  of  men,  aiid  to  teach  them  their  m« 
bred  exceeding  depravity;  not  merely  as  a  matter  of  specula- 
tion, but  by  proper  conviction  of  conscience :  which  is  the  only 
knowledge  of  original  sin,  that  can  avail  to  prepare  the  mind 
for  receiving  Christ^s  redemption;  as  a  man^s  sense  of  his 
own  sickness  prepares  him  to  apply  in  good  earnest  to  the 
physician. 

And  as  to  Christ  being  no  more  frequent  and  particular 
in  mentioning  and  inculcating  this  point  in  a  doctrinal  manner, 
it  is  probable  one  reason  to  be  given  for  it,  is  the  same  that  is 
to  be  given  for  his  speaking  no  oftener  of  God's  creating  of 
the  world:  Which,  though  so  important  a  doctrine,  is  scarce 
ever  spoken  of  in  any  of  Christ^s  discourses ;  and  no  wonder^ 
seeing  this  waff  a  matter  which  the  Jews^  to  whom  he  confined 
hill  personal  ministry,  had  all  been  instructed  in  from  their 
forefathers,  and  never  was  called  in  question  among  them. 
And  there  is  a  great  deal  of  reason,  from  the  ancient  Jewish 
writers,  to  suppose,  that  the  doctrine  of  original  sin  had  ever 
been  allowed  in  the  open  profession  of  that  people  :§§  though 

*  Matt,  xviii.  3.        f  Luke  xiiL  1—5.        t  Matt  vi.  12.  Lake  xi.  4. 

$  Matt.  vi.  14, 15.  and  xviii.  35.        |1  Matt  viS.  11.        K  Matt  xvi.  S3. 
*♦  Matt.  X.  16, 17.        ft  John  vii.  7.  and  viii.  23.  and  xiv.  17.  and  xv.  18, 19. 
iX  Mktt.  xviiL  21.  to  the  end. 
{{  What  is  fbund  in  the  more  ancient  of*  the  JlewUh  rabbis,  who  have  written 
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they  were  generally,  in  that  corrupt  time,  very  far  from  a 
practical  conviction  of  it ;  and  many  notions  were  then  preva- 

nnce  the  coning  of  Chriat,  is  an  argument  of  this.  Many  things  of  this  sort  are 
taken  notice  of  by  Stapferut,  in  his  Tfuologia  PoUmieo  before  mentioned.  Some  of 
these  thmgs,  which  are  there  cited  by  him  in  Latin,  I  shall  here  faithfoUy  give  in 
English,  for  the  sake  of  the  English  reader. 

*• — So  Manassch,  concerning  Human  Frailty,  pag.  129.— Gen.  viii.  21.  *  I  will 
not  any  more  curse  the  earth  for  man^s  sake ;  for  the  appetite  of  man  is  evil  from 
his  youth ;'  that  is,  from  the  time  when  he  comes  forth  fr&m  kis  mother's  wcmk. 
For  at  the  same  time  that  he  sucks  the  breast,  he  follows  his  hut ;  and  while  he  is 
yet  an  inftint,  he  is  under  the  dominion  of  anger,  envy,  hatred  and  other  vices  to 
which  that  tender  age  is  obnoxious."—'  Prov.  xxii.  15.  Solomon  says,  *  Foolish- 
nesB  is  bound  to  the  mind  of  a  child.*  Concerning  which  place  R.  Levi  Ben  Ger- 
Bom  observes  thus,  **  Foolishness  as  it  were  grows  to  him  in  his  ver^  beginning." 
Concerning  this  sin,  which  is  common  and  ori^al  to  all  men,  David  said,  Psal. 
li.  5.  "  Behold  I  was  begotten  in  iniquity,  and  in  sin  did  my  mother  warm  me." 
Upon  which  place  Eben-Ezra  says  thus :  ^*  Behold,  because  of  the  concupiscence 
which  is  mntae  in  the  heart  of  man.  it  is  said,  /  am  begotten  in  iniquUy.  And  the 
sense  is,  that  there  is  implanted  in  the  heart  of  man,  jetzer  harangy  an  cvU  fig- 
aent,  from  his  nativity." 

And  Manasseh  Ben  Israel,  de  Fragil.  pag.  fi.  "  *  Behold,  I  was  formed  in  ini- 
quity, and  in  sin  hath  my  mother  warmed  me.'  But  whether  this  be  understood 
concerning  the  common  mother,  which  was  Eve^  or  whether  David  spake  only  of 
bis  own  mother,  he  would  signify,  that  sin  is  as  it  were  natural  and  mseparabie  in 
itoB  life.  For  it  is  to  be  observed,  that  Eve  conceived  after  the  transgression  waa 
committed :  and  as  many  as  were  begotten  afterwards,  were  not  brouffht  forth  in 
a  conformity  to  the  rule  of  right  reason,  but  in  conformity  to  disorderly  and  lust- 
ful afiections."  He  adds,  "  One  of  the  wise  men  of  the  Jews,  namely,  R.  Aha, 
ri^htlv  observed,  David  would  signify  that  it  is  impossible,  even  for  pious  men 
wno  excel  in  virtue,  never  to  commit  any  sin."  '  Job  also  asserts  the  same  thing 
with  David,  chap.  xiv.  4.  saying.  Who  will  give  a  clean  thing  for  an  unclean  ? 
Truly  not  one.'  Concerning  which  words  Aben-Ezra  says  thus :  *'The  sense  is 
the  same  with  that,  I  wot  begotten  m  tnifftrt<y,  because  man  is  made  out  of  an  un- 
clean thing."     Stapferud,  Theolog.  Polem.  torn.  iii.  p.  36,  37. 

Id.  Ibid.  p.  132,  &c.  So  Sal.  Jarchi  ad  Gemaram,  Cod.  Schabbath,  fol.  142.  p.  2. 
'*  And  this  is  not  only  to  be  referred  to  sinners ;  because  all  the  posterity  of^tho 
first  inan  are  hi  like  manner  subjected  to  all  the  curses  pronounced  on  him."  And 
Manasseh  Ben  Israel,  in  his  preface  to  Hitman  Frailly,  says,  **  1  had  a  mind  to 
shew  by  M'hal  means  it  came  to  pass,  that  when  the  first  father  of  all  had  lost  his 
rightemisness,  his  posterity  are  begotten  hable  to  the  same  jnmishmejH  with  him." 
And  Munsterus  on  the  gospel  of  Matthew  cites  the  following  words,  from  the  book 
called  The  Bundle  of  Myrrh :  "  The  blessrd  Lord  said  to  the  first  man,  when  he 
cursed  him,  *  Thorns  and  tliistlcs  shall  it  bring  forth  to  thee  ;  and  thou  shalt  eat 
the  herb  of  the  field.*  The  thing  which  he  means  is,  that  because  of  his  sin  all 
who  should  descend  from  him,  should  be  wicked  and  perverse,  like  thorns  and  thistles, 
according  to  that  word  of  the  Lord  speaking  to  the  prophet  :  Thorns  and  irrita- 
tors  are  with  thee,  and  thou  dwcllest  among  scorpions.  And  all  this  is  from  the 
sfrpent,  who  was  the  devil,  Sammael,  who  emitted  a  mortiferous  and  corruptive 
poison  into  Eve,  and  became  the  cause  of  death  to  Adam  himself,  when  he  eat 
the  fruit."  Remarkable  is  the  place  quoted  in  Joseph  dc  Voi'?in,  against  Martin 
Raymimd,  d.  471.  of  Master  Mcnachem  Rakannteneis,  sect.  Bercschit,  from  Mi- 
drasch  TehiJlim  ;  which  is  cited  bjr  Hoombekius,  against  the  Je  s,  in  these  words : 
"It  is  no  wonder,  that  the  sin  of  Adam  and  Ere  is  written  and  sealed  with  tho 
king's  ring,  and  to  be  propagated  to  all  following  generations  ;  because  on  the  day 
that  Adam  was  created  all  things  were  finished  ;  so  that  he  stood  forth  the  per- 
fection and  completion  of  the  whole  workmanship  of  the  world :  So  when  he  sin* 
ned,  the  whole  world  sinned  ;  whose  sin  we  bear  and  suffer.  But  the  matter  is 
not  thus  with  respect  to  the  sins  of  his  posterity."— Thus  far  Stapferus. 

Besides  these,  as  Ainsworth  on  Gen.  viii.  21.  observes,  **In  Bereshith 
Rabba,  a  Hebrew  commentary  on  this  place,  a  rabbin  is  said  to  be  ask- 
ed. When  w  the  evil  imagination  put  into  man  ?  And  he  answered,  From  the 
htnrr  thet  he  fs  formal:'    AM  ju  Poo1»b  Synopsis  it  is  added,  from  Grotius,  "  So 
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lent,  especially  among  the  Pharisees,  which  Were  indeed 
inconsistent  with  it.    And  though  on  account  of  these  preju- 

Rabbi  Salomon  interprets  Gen.  viii.  SI.  The  imaginaium  of  man^s  heart  is  evil  from 
Ua  fouthf  of  its  being  evil  from  the  time  that  he  is  taken  out  of  his  mother's  bow- 
els." Aben- Ezra  thus  interprets  Psal.  h.  5.  "Iwasshapen  in  iniquity,  and  in 
sin  did  my  mother  conceive  me  ;  that  evil  concupiscence  is  implanted  in  the  heart 
from  childhood,  as  if  he  were  formed  in  it  ^  and  by  my  mother^  he  understands  Eve, 
who  did  not  bear  children  till  she  had  smned.  And  so  Kafvenaki  says,  "  How 
shall  1  avoid  sinning  ?  My  ori^nd  is  corrupt,  and  from  thence  are  those  sins."  So 
Mauassch  Ben  Israel,  from  this  place  (Pdal.  li.  5.)  concludes  that  not  only  David, 
but  all  mankind,  ever  since  sm  was  introduced  into  the  world,  do  sin  from  their 
original.  To  this  purpose  is  the  answer  of  Rabbi  Hakkadosch  which  there  is  an 
account  of  in  the  Talmud.  From  what  time  does  concupitcence  ruU  over  man  ?  From 
the  vtrymometU  of  his  first  fortnatum,  or  from  his  naUmty  ?  Ans.  From  his  formoHonJ^ 
—Pool's  Synops.  in  Loc  i 

On  these  things  1  observe,  there  is  the  greatest  reason  to  suppose,  that  thes« 
old  Rabbis  of  the  Jewish  nation,  who  gave  such  heed  to  the  tradUion  of  the  eldero^ 
would  never  have  received  this  doctrine  of  original  sin,  had  it  not  been  delivered 
down  to  them  from  their  forefathers.  For  it  is  a  doctrine  verv  disagreeable  to 
those  practical  principles  and  notions,  wherein  the  religion  of  the  unbeUeving 
Jews  most  fundamentally  differs  from  the  religion  maintained  among  Christians : 
particularly  their  notion  of  jiistification  by  their  own  righteousness,  and  privileges 
as  the  children  of  Abraham,  &c.  without  standing  in  need  of  any  satisraction,  bj 
the  sufferings  of  the  Messiah.  On  which  account  the  modem  Jews  do  now  urn- 
versally  reject  the  doctrine  of  original  sin,  and  corruption  of  nature;  as  Stapferus 
observes.  And  it  is  not  at  all  likely,  that  the  ancient  Jews,  if  no  such  doctiine 
had  been  received  by  tradition  from  the  fathers,  would  have  taken  it  up  from  the 
Christians,  whom  they  had  in  such  great  contempt  and  enmitv ;  especially  as  it  is 
a  doctrine  so  peculiarly  agreeable  to  the  Christian  notion  of  the  spirihtal  salvation 
of  Jesus,  and  so  contrary  to  their  camd  notions  of  the  Messiah,  and  of  his  sal- 
vation and  kingdom,  and  so  contrary  to  their  opinion  of  themselves ;  and  a  doc- 
trine which  men  in  general  are  so  apt  to  be  prejudiced  against.  And  besides, 
these  Rabbis  do  expressly  refer  to  the  opinion  of  their /or e/al&rj ;  asR.  Manasseh 
says,  '*  according  to  the  opinion  of  the  ancients,  none  are  subject  to  death,  but 
those  which  have  sinned :  for  where  there  is  no  sin,  there  is  no  death,**  Stapfer. 
Tom.  iii.  p.  37,  38. 

But  we  have  more  direct  evidence,  that  the  doctrine  of  original  sin  was  truly 
a  received  doctrine  among  the  ancient  Jews,  even  before  the  coming  of  Christ. 
This  appears  by  ancient  Jewish  writings,  which  were  written  before  Christ ;  as, 
in  the  apocryphy  2  Esdras  iii-  21 :  *'  For  the  first  Adam,  bearing  a  wicked  heart, 
transgressed  and  was  overcome :  ar\^  so  be  a//  they  that  arc  bom  4^  him.  Thus 
h^nity  was  made  permanent ;  and  the  law  also  in  the  heart  of  the  people,  with 
the  maUgniiy  of  the  root ;  so  that  the  good  depart  away,  and  the  evil  abode  still." 
— ^  Esdras  iv.  30.  For  the  grain  of  evil  seed  hath  been  sown  in  the  heart  of  Adam 
from  the  beginning ;  and  how  much  ungodliness  hath  it  brought  up  unto  this 
time  ?  And  how  much  shall  it  yet  bring  forth,  till  the  time  of  threshing  shall 
come  ?"  And  chap.  vii.  46.  "  It  had  been  better  not  to  have  given  the  earth 
unto  Adam ;  or  else,  when  it  was  given  him,  to  have  restrained  him  from  sinning : 
lor  what  profit  is  it,  for  men  now  in  this  present  time,  to  Uve  in  heaviness,  and  af- 
ter death,  to  look  for  punishment  ?  O  thou  Adam,  what  hast  thou  done !  For 
though  it  was  thou  that  sinned,  thoa  art  not  fallen  alone,  but  we  all  that  oomeqfthee.*^ 
And  we  read,  Eccles.  zxv.  84.  *'  Of  the  woman  came  the  beginning  of  sin,  and 
through  her  we  aU  die.** 

As  this  doctrine  of  original  corruption  was  constantly  maintained  in  the  church 
of  God  from  the  beginning  ;  so  from  thence,  in  all  probability,  as  well  as  froni  the 
evidence  of  it  in  umversal  experience  it  was,  that  the  wiser  heathens  maintained 
the  Uke  doctrine  Particularly  Plato,  that  great  philosopher,  so  distinguished  for 
his  veneration  of  ancient  traditions,  and  dihgent  enouines  after  them.  Qale  in 
his  Court  of  the  Gentiles,  observes  as  follows :  '*  Pfato  savs  (Gorg.  fol.  49S.)  I 
have  heard  from  the  wise  men,  that  we  are  now  dead,  and  that  the  body  is  but  oar 
sepulchre.'  And  in  his  Timteotf  Locrus  (fol.  103.)  he  says,  *  The  canss  of  vitioiity 
is  from  our  parents,  and  first  principles,  rather  than  from  ourselves.    So  that  wo 
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As  to  the  argumeDts  made  use  of  by  many  Is^te  writeroi 
from  the  universal  mond  seiue.  and  the  reasons  they  otfei  drovf^ 
ei^perience,  and  observation  of  the  nature  of  msi^ind,  to  shew 
that  we  are  bam  into  the  world  with  principles  of  virtue ;  witli 
a  natural  prevailing  relish,  approbation,  and  love  of  righteoti^i 
ness,  truth,  and  goodness,  and  of  whatever  tends  to  the  public 
welfare ;  with  a  prevailing  natural  disposition  to  disii)ie,  to  res- 
sent  and  condemn  what  is  selfish,  unjust,  and  immor^il ;  and  a 
native  bent  in  mankind  to  mutual  benevolence,  tender  cofpoas- 
aion,  &c.  those  who  have  had  such  objections  against  the  doc- 
trine of  original  sin  thrown  in  their  way,  and  desire  to  see  them 
particularly  considered,  I  ask  leave  to  refer  them  to  a  Treatise 
on  the  Nature  of  true  Virtue,  lying  by  me  prepared  ibr  the 
press,  which  may  ere  long  be  eodubi^  to  public  view* 


CONGLVSIOlf. 

On  the  whole  I  observe,  there  are  some  other  things,  be- 
sides arguments,  in  Dr.  T/s  book,  which  are  calculated  to  in- 
iuence  the  minds,  and  bias  the  judgment  of  some  sorts  of 
readers.  Here,  not  to  insist  on  the  profession  he  makes  in 
many  places,  of  sincerity^  humiUly^  meekness^  modesty^  charity, 
Sic.  in  searching  after  truth ;  and  freely  proposing  his  thoughts, 
with  the  reasons  of  them,  to  others  ;*  ncMr  on  his  magisterial 
assurance^  appearing  on  many  occasions,  and  the  high  con/emp^ 
be  sometimes  expresses  of  the  opinions  and  arguments  of  very 
excellent  divines  and  fathers  in  the  church  of  God,  who  have 
thought  differently  from  himt — both  of  which,  it  is  not  unlikely, 
may  have  a  degree  of  influence  on  some  of  his  readers — I 
would  take  some  notice  of  another  thing  observable  in  the 
writings  of  Dr.  T.  and  many  of  the  late  opposers  of  the  more 
peculiar  doctrines  of  Christianity,  tending  (especially  with 
juvenile  and  unwary  readers)  not  a  little  to  abate  the  force,  and 
prevent  the  due  effect  of  the  clearest  scripture-evidence  in  favour 
of  those  important  doctrines ;  and  particularly  to  make  void  the 
arguments  taken  from  the  writings  of  the  Apostle  Paul,  in  which 
those  doctrines  are  more  plainly  and  fiilly  revealed  than  in  any 
other  part  of  the  bible.  What  I  mean  is  this :  These  gentle- 
men express  a  high  opinion  of  this  apostle,  and  that  very  justly, 
for  his  eminent  genius,  his  admirable  sagacity,  strong  powers  of 
reasoning,  acquired  learning,  &c.  They  speak  of  him  as  a 
writer  of  masterly  address,  of  extensive  reach,  and  deep  de- 
sign, every  where  in  his  epistles,  almost  in  every  word  he  says. 

*  See  hifl  Preface,  and  p.  6, 237,  365,  867,  176.  8. 
t  f  «^  llo,  125,  160,  161, 159,  16l»  183,  188»  77.  S, 
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edingty  specious :  it  carries  a  plausible  appeai- 
—  isnari  ifM  and  attachment  to  tlie  hoiy  gcriptures,  lo 

DD  a  testimony  of  high  veneralion  for  thai  great  apostle, 
fvaanol  only  the  principal  instrument  of  propagating  cliris- 
uy,  but  with  his  own  hand  wrote  so  considerable  a  part  of 
new  testament.     And  I  am  tar  from  determining,  with  res- 
t  at  least  to  some  of  these  writers,  that  they  are  irut  sinctre 
J—u-  declaratiouB ;  or  liiat  all  U  mere  arlijKe,  only  to  make 
lor  the  reception  of  their  own  pecuhar  senlimenta.     How- 
;r,  it  tends  i^reatly  to  subetirve  ^uch  u  purpose  ;  as  much  ss  if 
-  ■■"jre  designedly  contrived,  with  the  utmost  subtiliy,  for  that 
Hereby  their  nicautious  readers  are  prepared  the   more 
y  to  be  drawn  into  a  belief  that  they,  and  others  in  their 
way  of  thinking,  have  no  ndertlvod  many  of  those 

things  in  this  apostle's  w"'  i  before  seemed  very  plain 

them.     Thus  they  are  :u,  oy  a  prepossession  in  favour 

these  new  writers,  to  ^..>.  in  a  favourable  thought  of  the 
:e--"-'*ations  put  by  them  upon  the  words  and  phrases  of  this 
lO  and  to  admit  in  many  passages  a  meaning  which  be* 

:  my  entirely  out  of  sight ;  quite  foreign  to  all  that  in  the 
V  of  a  common  reader  seems  to  be  their  obvious  sense ;  and 
t  remote  from  the  eKpositions  agreed  in  by  those  who  used 
«e  esteemed  the  greatest  divines,  and  best  commentators, 
o  this  apostle,  being  a  man  of  no  vulgar  understanding,  it 
nothing  strange  if  hiD  meaning  lies  very  deep  ,'  and  no  won- 
□er  then,  if  the  superficial  observation  of  vulgar  christians,  or 
indeed  of  the  herd  of  commftn  divines,  such  as  the  Westmin- 
ster Assi'nibhj,  iic.  falls  vastly  short  of  the  apostle's  reach, 
and  frequently  does  not  enter  into  Ihi?  true  spirit  and  design  of 
hb  epistles.  They  must  understand,  that  the  first  reformert, 
and  indeed  preachers  and  expositors  in  general,  for  nlleen  or 
sixteen  hundred  years  past,  were  too  unlearned  and  short-sight- 
ed, Ut  he  capable  of  penetrating  into  the  sense,  or  fit  to  make 
comments  on  the  writings  of  so  great  a  man  as  this  apostle; 
or  else  had  dwelt  in  a  cave  of  bigotry  and  supenlitiop  too 
gloomy  to  allow  them  to  use  their  own  understandings  with 
B'eedom,  in  reading  the  scripture.  But,  at  the  same  time,  it 
must  be  understood,  that  there  is  risen  up  now  at  length,  in 
this  happy  age  of  light  and  liberty,  a  set  of  men  of  a  more  free 
and  generous  turn  of  mind,  of  a  more  inquisitive  genius,  and  of 
better  discernment.  By  such  insinuations,  they  seek  advantage 
to  their  cause;  and  thus  the  most  unreasonable  and  extrava- 
gant interpretations  of  scripture  are  palliated  and  recommend- 
ed :  So  that  if  the  simple  reader  is  not  very  much  on  his  guard, 
if  he  does  not  clearly  see  with  his  own  eyes,  or  has  too  much 
indolence,  or  too  little  leisure,  thoroughly  to  examine  for  him- 
self, he  is  in  danger  of  being  imposed  on  with  delusive  appear- 
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But  I  humbly  conceive  that  their  interpretations — particu- 
larly of  the  Apostle  PauPs  writings,  though  in  some  things 
ingenious — are  in  many  things  extremely  absurd,  and  demon- 
strably disagreeable,  in  the  highest  degree,  to  his  real  design, 
to  the  language  he  commonly  uses,  and  to  the  doctrines  current- 
ly taught  in  his  epistles.  Their  criticisms^  when  examined, 
appear  far  more  subtile  than  solid ;  and  it  seems  as  if  nothing 
can  possibly  be  strong  enough,  nothing  perspicuous  enough,  in 
any  composure  whatever,  to  stand  beK>re  such  liberties  as  these 
writers  indulge.  The  plainest  and  most  nervous  discourse  is 
analysed  and  criticized,  till  it  either  dissolves  into  nothing,  or 
becomes  a  thing  of  little  significance.  The  holy  scripture  is 
subtilized  into  a  mere  mist ;  or  made  to  evaporate  into  a  thin 
cloud,  that  easily  puts  on  any  shape,  and  is  moved  in  any  direc- 
tion, with  a  puff  of  wind,  just  as  the  manager  pleases.  It  is 
not  in  the  nature  and  power  of  language,  to  afford  sufficient 
defence  against  such  an  art,  so  abused  ;  as,  I  imagine,  a  due 
consideration  of  some  things  I  have  had  occasion  in  the 
preceding  discourse  to  observe,  may  abundantly  convince 
us. 

But  this,  with  the  rest  of  what  I  have  offered  on  the  subject 
must  be  left  with  every  candid  reader ^s  judgment ;  and  the 
success  of  the  whole  must  now  be  left  with  God,  who  knows 
what  is  agreeable  to  his  own  mind,  and  is  able  to  make  his 
own  truths  prevail ;  however  mysterious  they  may  seem  to  the 
poor,  partial,  narrow,  and  extremely  imperfect  views  of  mor- 
tals, while  looking  through  a  cloudy  and  delusory  medium ; 
and  however  disagreeable  they  may  be  to  the  innumerable  pre- 
judices of  men^s  hearts: — And  who  has  promised,  that  the 
gospel  of  Christ,  such  as  is  really  his,  shall  finally  be  victo- 
rious ;  and  has  assured  us,  that  the  word  which  goes  out  of  his 
mouth,  ^^  shall  not  return  to  him  void,  but  shall  accomplish  that 
which  he  pleaseth,  and  shall  prosper  in  the  thing  whereto  he 
sends  it^^ — Let  God  arise  and  plead  his  own  cause,  and  glorify 
bis  own  great  name.    Amen. 
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